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ANCIENT    TEMPLES. 


J-Jefore  entering  on  a  particular  description  of  the  Iniroduc- 
edifices  and  other  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  we  pre-  ervaf 
mise  such  general  notices  regarding  them,  as  may,  we 
trust,  render  that  description  clear  even  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  classic  antiquity  ;  while  to  the  initiated 
it  may  serve  to  recall  recollections  partially  obliterated 
by  time  and  the  bustle  and  duties  of  active  life.  Our 
general  notices  are  contained  in  a  consecutive  series  of 
chapters  on  Temples,  Forums  and  Basilics  ,  Circuses  r 
Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Aqueducts,  Baths,  the  Domes- 
tic Architecture  of  the  Romans  ,  the  materials    for  use 
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and  ornament  employed  in  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome, 
on  Obelisks,  sepulchres  and  roads.  We  commence  with 
ancient  Temples,  probably  the  first  public  edifices  in 
point  of  time  as  well  as  importance,  premising  that  our 
aim  is  not  fo  amuse  the  imagination  by  any  unseaso- 
nable attempt  at  pomp  of  description  5  but ,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  our  matter,  to  convey  to  the 
mind  classical  information  with  as  much  comprehensive 
brevity ,  severe  accuracy  and  didactic  simplicity  as  our 
pen  can  command. 

By  the  word  temple  is  now  generally  understood  any 
edifice  erected  for  religious  worship  5  but  such  edifices 
the  Ancients  classified  according  to  their  origin,  their 
use  and  their  form,  giving  to  them  the  various  names 
of  aeries^  templum^fanum^  delubrum,  tesca^aedicula, 
sacellum^  and  lucus.  By  aedes  they  understood  a  sacred 
edifice  with  determinate  parts  (a);  by  templum^  an  open 
or  enclosed  space  or  edifice  consecrated  by  the  Augurs; 
it  was  not  necessarily  appropriated  to  worship,  for  with 
the  ancients  the  Curia  Hostilia ,  the  Curia  Julia ,  the 
Curia  of  Pornpey  and  even  the  Rostra  were  called  tem- 
ples. The  aedes,  having  been  uniformly  appropriated  to 
worship  but  not  always  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  were 
therefore  not  always  temples:  and  hence  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  says:  "Non  omnes  aedes  sacras  templa  esse  ,  ac  ne 
aedem  quidem  Vestae  templum  esse  "  (b).  By  fanum 
was  understood  a  plot  of  ground  circumscribed  and 
consecrated  by  the  Pontiff,  and  solemnly  declared  to  be 
destined  as  a  temple,"  locus  templo  efTatus  M  (c),  hence 
its  name  a  fando;  and  hence  also  the  word  pro  fanum  , 
pro  fano,  which  originally  meant  the  precincts  outside 


(a)  Vitruv.  lib.  III.  (b)     Noct.   Attic.  Lib.  XIV.  C  7-  (c)  Liv- 
lib.  X.  c.  57.  Varro  de  Ling.  tat.  lib.  V.  c  7. 
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tre  consecrated  ground.  The  word  delubrum  has  been 
differently  understood  by  different  writers.  Servius  enu- 
merates  several  opinions  as    to  its  meaning  ,    among 
which  he  adopts    that  which  defines  it  to  be  an  edifice 
consecrated  to  several  divinities  under  the  same  roof  (<z). 
Macrobius  cites  Varro  to  prove  that  it  meant  a  sacred 
edifice,  in  which,  besides  the  temple  properly  so  called, 
there  also  stood  a  sacred  altar  (b).  It  would  hence  seem 
11     to  have  meant  a  tempie  with  a  sacred  enclosure,  dedica- 
ted to  several  deities,  such  as'the^temple  of  Venus  and 
I  j  Bome,which  is  denominated  delubrum  byPrudentius  (c). 
]  I  By  tesca  was  meant  a  place  consecrated  to  the  deities 
i  I  in  some  desert  locality  (c?)$  and  by  aedicula,  which  is 
s  j  a  diminutive  of  aedes,  was  understood  an  isolated  little 
1  temple  or  tabernacle^or  a  nich  in  a  larger  temple»  Sa- 
il  cellum,  a  diminutive  from  sacrum,  meant  a  small  cella, 
roofed  or  unroofed,  without  a  portico,  containing  the 
.  statue  of  the  divinity,  to  which  it  was  sacred  (e) ;  and 
finally  lucus  was  a  sacred  grove, so  called,  by  antiphrasis, 
anon  lucendo,  from  its  obscurity  (f)* 

In  a  rude  age  men  would  naturally  erect  rude  al-    •     an(j 
tars  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  hence  the  origin  of  constituent 
the  fanum,  lucus  and  tesca:  as  they  advanced  in  civi-  Parts* 
lization  they  would  place  upon  such  altars  the  statue 
of  [the||divinity ,  and  hence  the  aedicula  and  cella  to 
protect   such   statues  from  inclement  weather  and  from 
profanation;  but  in  a  higher  degree  of  refinement  the  wor- 
shippers would  provide  for  their  own  security  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  for  their  comfort  , 
and  hence  the  origin  of  porticos ,  porticus^  adjoining 


(a)  Aeneid.  lib.  II.  v.  aa5.  IV.  v.  56.  (b)  Saturn,  lib.  III.  c.  4. 
(c)  Contra  Symmachum  lib.  I.  v.  214.  [d)  Varro  de  Lingua  Latin, 
lib.  VII.. (e)  A  Gell.  lib.  VI.  c.  12.  (/)  Serviu*,  Aeneid.  lib.  I. 
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the  cella.  The  porticos  should   command  a  view  of  the 
statue  of  the  divinity,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  raising 
them  above  the  level  of  the  area  ,  and   consequently  of 
steps,  gradus,  to  lead  up  to  them.  The  steps  generally 
preceded  the  temple,  but  were  occasionally  placed  late- 
rally, as  in  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Jupiter  To- 
nans,  and  sometimes  in  front  of  the  peristyle,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Amongst  the  Romans    the 
steps  were  always  of  an  unequal  number,  because  the 
Pagan  ritual  required  that  the  worshippers  should  put 
forward  the  right  foot  to  ascend,  and  should  reach  the  le- 
vel of  the  portico  on  the  same  foot.The  altar  always  stood 
at  the  base  of  the  steps  or  portico  and  in  the  open  area, 
and  was  sometimes  rectangular^  sometimes  circular^  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  him  who  erected  the    temple; 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  it  in  the  open    air  is  at 
once  obvious,  for  otherwise  the  smoak  of  the    sacrifice 
would  often  render  it  impossible  for  the  worshippers 
to  attend.  Within  the  porticos  and  cellae,  however,  were 
often  erected  small  altars ,  on  which  to   burn  incense 
or  pour  libations,  or  simply  as  votive  ;  but  the  great 
altar  uniformly  stood  as  we  have  said  at   the   foot  of 
the  steps;  was  sometimes  raised  on  an  elevated  basement 
reached  also  by  steps;  but  it  never  rose  to  the  level  of 
the    cella.  Besides  the  statue  of  the  principal  divinity 
the  cellae  often  contained  those  of  other  deities,and  hence 
we  find  them  furnished  with   niches   for  statues ,  as  is 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome ,  and  also  with  several 
pedestals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  In 
some  temples  the  statue  was  erected  in  the   centre  of 
the  cella;  but  in  general  it  stood  against  the  interior 
rear  wall,  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tabernacle,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Some  cellae  had 
a  separate  locality  in  which  the  statue  was  enclosed,  and 
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which  was  called  the  sacrarium  or  penetrale\    of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  the  temple  of  Venus  erected  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallust;  but  in  this  particular  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta  formed  an  exception  ,  for  the  shrine  was 
called  penus,  in  which  was  kept  the  famous  Palladium. 
Amongst  the  temples  existing  in  Rome   five   are 
circular,  that  of  Hercules  Custos  ,  the  Pantheon  ,  that 
of  Venus  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  that  of  Vesta  in  the 
Forum,  and  that  of  Vesta  near  the  Tiber.  All  the  rest 
are  of  a  square  form,  a  proof  that  temples  were  gene- 
rally quadrangular.  They  also  generally  looked  to  the 
south:  such  was  the  aspect  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus  (a),  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  of  Juno  at  Gabii ,  of 
Fortune  at  Praeneste,  of  Hercules  at  Tivoli ,  of  Diana 
at  Aricia ,  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  etc.  This  usage  how- 
ever began  to  be  departed  from   after  the    beginning 
of  the  VI.  century  of  Rome,  as  we  know  from  the  as- 
pects of  the  three  temples  erected  in  the  forum  Olito- 
rium,  and  also  of  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  near  the  poute 
Rotto.  About   the  close    of  the  Republic  ,  Vitruvius, 
writes  that,  if  possible ,  the  statue  in  the  cella  ought  to 
look  towards  the  west,  in  order  that  those  who  worship- 
ped might  look  towards  the  east  and  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  statue.  He  also  directs  that ,   if  possible  , 
the  temple  should  be  so  situate  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  city  ;  and  should  ,   when  si- 
tuate near  the  river,  look  towards  it. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  origin  and  con-   The 
stituent  parts  of  temples   it  is   clear    that  the  external  classifica- 
parts,  intended  as  they  were  for  the  people,  must  have  tion  of  e- 
been  extensive ,  whereas  the  interior  ,  intended  solely  dmces- 
to  contain  the  statue  and  other  sacred  objects,  was  ori- 

(a)  Dionjs.  lib.  IV.  c.  61. 
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gin  ally  very  confined.  To  this  general  rule,  however, 
the  temples  in  which  the  Senate  occasionally  met,  such  as 
the  temple  of  Concord,  formed  exceptions, for  then  the  eel- 
la  was  on  a  larger  scale.  The  porticos  too,  which  had  been 
at  first  erected  in  front  of  the  temples,  were  subsequent- 
ly, in  order  to  give  greater  room,  built  also  on  the  sides 
and  to  the  rear,  and  were  doubled  and  tripled.  To  render 
them  more  imposing ,  and  also  that  the  statue  of  the 
deity  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  they  were  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  area,  and  thus  constituted  the 
principal  magnificence  of  the  edifice  ,  insomuch  that , 
as  Vitruvius  observes,  they  gave  to  the  temples  their 
architectural  appellations.  (#).  The  most  simple  form  of 
portico,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  that  formed  by  the 
elongation  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cella  and  by  two 
or  four  columns  between  the  elongations}  and,  as  these 
elongated  walls  presented  in  front  the  appearance  of 
pillars,  called  by  the  Romans  antae^  such  edifices  were 
said  to  be  in  antis.  Of  such  temples  we  have  none  now 
remaining  in  Rome;  but  Vitruvius  numbers  amongst 
them  one  of  three  sacred  to  Fortune,  which  stood  in  his 
day  near  the  porta  Collina.  Temples  that  had  the  por- 
tico only  in  front,  such  as  that  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, were  called  prostyle  from  rtpo,  before,  and  atvXoG, 
a  column.  If  both  ends  were  so  ornamented,  thus  pro- 
ducing as  it  were  two  facades,  the  temple  was  termed 
amphiprostyle,  from  df/X^J,  at  either  end,  and  prostyle, 
such  was  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  If  the  co- 
lonnade extended  all  round,  it  was  called  peripteral, 
from  7TS0**,  round,  and  mzpoV,  awing,  such  as  was  that  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine;  and  when  a  double  range  of  co- 
lumns ran  all  round,  it  was  termed  dipteral,  double-win- 

(«)  Lib.  HI.  c.  i. 
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ged,  from  tih,  twice  and  mspov,  a  wing.  In  this  last  style 
the  interior  range  of  columns  was  sometimes  omitted  , 
but  the  exterior  one  projected  as  far  from  the  cella  as  in 
dipteral  temples,  and  was  hence  called  pseudodipteral, 
false-double-winged,  from  *FiuoVs ,  false  ,  §1$,  twice, 
and  TtXtpoV  a  wing.  Such  was  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome.  When  there  was  no  cella,  and  the  statue  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  circular  colonnade,  the  temple  was  mo- 
nopteral,  from  jxovc^  only,  and  TtTSOOV,  awing;  and  when 
the  wall  of  the  cella  filled  up  the  intercolnmniations,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  it  was  cal- 
led pseudoperipteral  that  is  lo  say  ,  falsely  -  winged. 
"When  the  cella  was  open  to  the  sky,  the  temple  was  called 
hypaethral,  open  to  the  shy,  from  xm6f  under,  and  &t9poct 
a  serene  sky.  Such  was  the  classification  of  temples,  ari- 
sing from  the  number  of  columns  employed  in  their 
architectural  decoration. 

Edifices  were  further  classified  according  to  the  inter-  Intereo 
columniations  or  spaces  between  the  columns.  When  the 
columns  were  placed,  one  diameter  and  a  half  apart , 
which  was  the  shortest  distance  in  use,  they  were  called 
pycnostyle ,  close-columned ,  from  ituwdg9  close  ,  and 
OtvXog  ,  a  column;  when  two  diameters  apart ,  systyle  , 
near-columned,from  <7i)v,  together?and  axiiXog^s.  column; 
when  two  and  a  quarter  diameters  apart,  eustyle,  well- 
columned,  from  lu,  well,  and  CTuXos,  a  column  ;  when 
three  diameters  apart,  diastyle,  open-columned  ,  from 
8/«  5  apart,  and  axvlog^  a  column;  and  when  at  a  greater 
distance,  areostyle,  thinly-columned,  from  &QOttog%  scat- 
tered, and  OXifiXog,  a  column.  The  systyle  order  did  not 
permit  two  persons  to  pass  abreast,  and  was  therefore 
inconvenient  ;  the  diastyle  endangered  the  stability  of 
the  edifice  ;  but  the  eustyle  afforded  a  happy  medium 
between  both  ,  combining  convenience  with  beauty  and 


lumnia- 
lions. 
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strength/The  eustyle  was  further  recommended  by  the  cen- 
tral intercolumniations  in  front  being  three  diameters, 
thus  affording  ampler  space  for  ingress  and  egress,  and 
displaying  to  greater  advantage  the  statue  of  the  divinity. 
Temples  'n  Rome,  besides  the  temples  on  the  Capitol,  the 

of  Rome.  Palatine  ,  in  the  forums  ,  gardens  and  theatres  $  there 
exist  remains  or  at  least  sure  indications  of  the  follow- 
ing temples  viz,  the  temples  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
of  Apollo,  of  Bellona,  of  the  Muses,  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, of  Claudius,  of  Concord,  of  Diana,  of  Hercules 
Custos,  of  JLsculapius ,  of  the  Earth  ,  of  Faunus  ,  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
of  the  Gens  Flavia,  of  Janus  in  the  Argiletum  ,  of  Juno 
Regina,  of  Isis,  of  Serapis,  of  Mars  outside  the  walls,  of 
Mercury  in  the  Circus,  of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine,  of 
Minerva  Campensis,  of  Neptune,  of  Honor  and  Virtue, 
of  Peace,  the  Pantheon,  of  Portumnus,  of  Quirinus,  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  of  Health,  of  Sol-Serapis,  of  Ve- 
nus Ericina  ,  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  of  Vesta,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Bacchus  and  that  called  the  temple 
of  the  god  Rediculus  ,  both  outside  the  walls. 

CHAP.  II. 

rOACMS   AND   BA.SILICS. 

v  In  ancient  cities  the   forum  held  the  most  impor- 

nalia  and  tant  place,  having  been  the  centre  of  all  public  and  pri- 
Civilia.  vate  aflairs,  the  focus  of  business,  the  resort  of  pleasure, 
and  the  scene  of  all  political  and  legal  contention.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Rome  one  public  square  served  for  the 
public  meetings  of  the  people,  whether  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  for  meet- 
ings to  deliberate  on  public  affairs;  but  as  the  popula- 
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tion  increased,  and  business  public  and  private  became 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  it  was  found  inconve- 
nient to  have  so  many  different  transactions  carried  on 
together;  and  two  classes  of  fora  arose  ,  venalia  ,  mere 
markets  ,  and  civilia  ,  or  those  devoted  to  the  other 
purposes  of  public  life. 

The  forum  first  consisted  merely  of  an  open  area,  A  forum 
like  our  ordinary  squares:  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Senate  a  hall  was  erected  therein,  in  which  they 
assembled  ,  and  which  was  called  Curia  from  coire  to 
meet  together:  the  area  was  next  surrounded  by  porticos 
and  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people:  temples^ 
and  courts  of  justice,  called  basilics,  were  subsequently 
added;  and  thus  Curiae  and  other  halls  for  Corporations, 
temples,  porticos  and  shops  came  to  form  integral  parts 
of  Roman  Forums. 

Their  name  they  took  from  ferre  to  carry  ,  as  if  Derira- 
to  imply  that  thither  they  carried  their  public  discus-  \\^^  j 
sions,  their  traffic  and  every  thing,  in  a  word,  as  Varro  forum. 
observes  (a).  The  corresponding  locality  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ayopoc,  from  aysijw,  to  collect,  a  derivation 
and  import  analogous  to  those  of  the  Roman  forum. 

Yitruvius   does  not  treat  expressly  of  the  Roman  q     j. 
Forum,  but  points  out  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
and  Roman  fora,  a  diversity  derived  from  the  different  rnaa   fola' 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  Greek  ,  he  says , 
were  built  square  with  extensive  and  double  porticos  , 
on  which  was  placed  an  architrave  of  stone  or  marble  , 
supporting  an  upper  ambulatory,  or  gallery  for  walking. 
This   gallery  the  Romans  retained  but  appropriated  to 
stalls,  which  might  serve  for  the  use  of  money-changers 
and  tax-gatherers;  the  area,  instead  of  being  square,  was 

(a)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV. 
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oblong,  the  short  and  long  sides  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  to  three;  and  the  pillars  were  set  at  consi- 
derable intervals.  These  variations  he  directs  to  be  ob- 
served to  give  the  greatest  possible  convenience  for  view- 
ing shows  of  gladiators,  which,  previously  to  the  building 
of  amphitheatres,  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum*  He  also 
directs  that  under  the  porticos  should  be  stalls  for  mo- 
ney-changers. The  fora  hitherto  discovered  in  Italy  , 
those  for  instance  of  Velleia,  Gabii ,  Pompeii  ,  are  all 
oblong;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Forum  , 
all  differfrom  the  proportions  laid  down  by  Vitruvius(a). 
The  Ro-  From  these  particulars  ,  which  we  find  in  Vitru- 

man  fora  y'ms^  we  conclude  that  a  Roman  forum  was  an  oblong 
square  surrounded  by  porticos,  with  shops  under  them 
interrupted  by  large  public  edifices  ,  amongst  which 
were  Curiae,  basilics,  temples ,  the  treasury  ,  the  pri- 
sons; and  such,  in  fact,  has  been  found  the  forum  of 
Pompeii.  The  Roman  forum  was  reserved,  from  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome,  principally  for  trials  and  public  busi- 
ness; but  its  area  was  found  even  then  insufficient  for 
their  transaction.  Caesar  therefore  extended  it  on  the 
eastern  side;  and  this  enlargement  took  the  name  of 
the  forum  of  Caesar  and  the  Julian  forum  (^).Both  areas 
were  still  found  insufficient:  Augustus  therefore  enlar- 
ged the  Roman  forum  towards  the  north  east;  and  his 
enlargement  took  the  name  of  the  forum  of  Augustus. 
As  wealth  and  splendour  increased  the  number  of  fora 
also  increased,  more  however  through  luxury  than  ne- 
cessity; accordingly  we  find  that  Domitian  construc- 
ted one  beyond  that  of  Caesar,  called  the  Palladianfo- 
rwm,  the  forum  of  Nerva^  theforum  Transitorium  and 
forum  Perviumi  and  Trajan  erected  one  beyond  that  of 

(a)  fry.  lib.  V.  c.  i.    (b)  Ancyran  Marble. 
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Augustus,  which  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and 
splendour,  and  was  called,  from  its  founder,  the  forum 
of  Trajan  and  the  Ulpian  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  fora  Venalia ,  an  area  near  the  r^g  r0_ 
Circus  Maximus  was  appropriated  as  a  cattle-market  and  man   fora 
called  theforum  Eoarium^  which  existed  in  the  fifth  cen-  Tenalia- 
tury   of  Rome ,  as   did    likewise    a   vegetable  market, 
called  the    forum    Olitorium.  Livy  records   the  burn- 
in  gof  the  fish  marliet^forum  Piscatorium^  A.  U.  C.  5^2 
(a)$  and  he  also  mentions  the  erection  of  a  corn-market, 
j  forum  Pistorium ,  A.  U.  C.   573.  Other  markets   were 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  such  as  that  of  the 
via  Sacra ,  called  Macellum    Viae    Sa*zrae  and  forum 
Cupedinis ,  mentioned  by  Plautus  and  Varro  ;  that  on 
theCoelian,  called  by  the  Regionaries  Macellum  Mag- 
num^ that  of  the  Esquiline,    called  Macellum  by  Cicero, 
by  the  Regionaries  Macellum  Livianum  and  Liviani  , 
and  on  several  inscription s^forum  Esguilinum With  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  word  Macellum,  Yarro  informs 
us  that  markets  were  so  called  from  one  Romanius  Ma- 
cellus*  who  had  been  convicted  and  condemned  for  rob- 
bery, and  whose  house,  situate  on  the  extremity  of  the 
Esquiline  opposite  the  Palatiue,  was  ordered  to  be  rased 
to  the  ground  and  its  site  appropriated  to  a  public  mar- 
ket.The  market  erected  on  the  spot  was  also  calledybrwrcz 
Cupedinis^from  one  of  his  accomplices,  NumeriusEqui- 
tius  Cupes,  condemned  with  him  to  the  same   sentence 
by  the  Censors  iEmilius  and  Fulvius,  A.U.C573.  (b)  Si- 
milar markets  were  opened,  about  the  close  of  the  Re- 
fa)  Lib.XXVI.c.27.  (b)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.lib.  IV.§.3a.Donatus 
Eunuch.Terent.  Act.  1 1  .sc.II.v.aS.Festus  on  the  word,Cupes.The  reading 
in  Festus  is  Equitis  instead  of  Equitii.The  market  was  also  called  ma- 
cellum viae  sacrae,  because  near  the  via  sacra.  Some  derive  the  word  , 
macellum  from  MaxsXXov  ,  an  enclosure. 
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public  ,  by  Sallust  and  Cneus  Domitius  iEnobarbus  , 
before  their  gardens  on  the  skirts  of  thePincian,  and 
are  called  by  the  Regionaries  forum  Sallustii  and  /b- 
rum  JEnoharbi.  The  objects  sold  in  such  markets  are 
thus  enumerated  bj  Plautus: 

"  Venio  ad  Macellum:  rogito  pisces,  indicant 
Caros:  agninam  caram:  caram  bubulam, 
Vitulinam,  cetum,  porcinam;  cara  omnia: 
Atque  eo  fuerunt  cariora,  aes  non  erat  («)". 

Number  Victor  reckons  in  all  no  less  than  seventeen  fora 

of  Roman  [n  Rome  including  Civilia  and  Venalia,  viz.  the  Roman 
lia  and  forum,  the  forum  of  Caesar,  of  Augustus  ,  the  forum 
civilia.  Boarium,  Transitorium,  Olitorium,  Pistorium,  of  Tra- 
jan, of  Aenobarbus,  Suarium,  Archemonium,  of  Dio- 
cletian, of  the  Galli,  of  the  Rustici ,  of  Gupes  ,  Pisca- 
rium,  and  of  Sallust.  Of  all  these  we  know  the  vestiges 
or  at  least  the  sites,  except  that  of  Aenobarbus,  which 
was  probably  situate  under  his  gardens  on  the  Pincian, 
of  the  Archemonium  or  Archemorium,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  stood  at  the  Arcioai  under  the  Qui- 
rinal,  of  Diocletian,  which  probably  stood  near  his  baths, 
and  of  the  Galli  and  the  Rustici,  the  sites  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  There  existed  other  localities  impro- 
perly called  fora,  such  as  the  forum  of  Peace  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Procopius,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  the  area  opposite  the  temple  of  that 
name;  that  of  Yespasian,  which  was  the  square  of  his 
amphitheatre,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Mar- 
ty rs$  and  the  forum  Esquilinum  ,  which  was  a  simple 
market-place  near  the  arch  of  Gallienus.  Chronologi- 
cally arranged  the  Roman  fora  run  thus,  the  Roman 
forum,  the  forum  Boarium,  Olitorium,  Piscarium,  Pis- 
torium, that  of  Caesar,  of  Sallust,  of  Augustus,  of  Ner- 
la)  Aulularia  Act.  II.  Sc.  VIII.  v.  5. 
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▼a,  and  of  Trajan,  all  of  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  place. 

We  have  seen  that  a  basilic,  or  court  of  justice,  Basilics. 
formed  an  integral  part  of  a  forum.  The  Romans  bor- 
rowed the  word  Basilica  from  the  Greeks,  a  name  gi- 
ven bj  the  latter  to  the  Judicial  tribnnal  of  the  Archon 
Basileus  (a).  The  first  court  of  Justice    built  in  Rome 
after  the  Greek  form  and  called  bj  the  Greek  name  was 
erected  by  Gato  under  the  Palatine ,  and  was  denomi- 
nated the  Porcian  Basilic  (b).  The   Christians  ,  having 
adopted  their  form,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
in  the  construction  of  their  nobler  churches  ,  gave  to 
their  Cathedrals  the  name    of  Basilics ,  a  name  which 
they  still  retain.  Vitruvius  directs  that  the  basilics  be 
added  on  the  warmest  side  of  the  forum,  in  order  that 
those  who  transacted  business  in  them  might  suffer  less 
from  the  cold  in  winter.  He  also  directs  that    they  be 
oblong  ,  their  long  sides  being  to  their  short  as  two 
or  three  to  one;  that  they  should  have  an  upper  por- 
tico with  a  balustrade  three  quarters  the  height  of  the 
columns,  that  those  wlio  walked  there  may  not  be  seen 
by  those  who  transacted  business  below  ;  and  he  con- 
cludes the  chapter  on  the  subject  with  a  description  of  the 
basilica  erected  by  him  at  Fano,  the  very  site  of  which 
is  now  unknown.  In  the  following  chapter  he  says  that 
to  the  Basilica  should  be  joined  the  treasury  ,    prison 
and  Curia*  that,  if  square,  its  height  should  be  one  half 
higher  than  its  breadth  and  length;  and  that,  if  oblong, 
it  should  be  one  half  higher  than  its  length  and  breadth 
combined.  He  adds  that  to  render  the  voice  more  au- 
dible, the  interiour  of  the  hall  should  be  broken  about 
halfway  by  a  cornice  of  stucco,  which  might  serve  to 
retain  the  voice  and  increase  its  resonance  (c). 

{a)  Plato  Carm.  Pausan  lib.  I.  c.  3.    (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  44. 
(c)  Vitruv.  lib.  V. 

Vol.  IV.  2 
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CHAP.    III. 


CIRCUSES. 


Circuses.  The  most  ancient  spectacles  amongst  the  Romans 

were  those  of  the  circus ,  having  been  introduced  by 
Romulus  himself  during  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
sual  feasts  in  honour  of  JVeptune,  the  protecting  god  of 
horses,  who  ,■  in  his  contest  with  Minerva,  caused  that 
noble  animal  to  issue  from  the  earth.  They  took  place 
in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
which  witnessed  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  (a). 
The  winning  posts  and  that  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  circus  were  called  metae^  goals;  and  as  the  cha- 
riots had  to  whirl  round  them,  circum,  the  course  was 
called  a  circus^  and  the  games  cir censes.  No  edifice, 
however,  bearing  that  name  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  Elder  Tarquin,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Apiola, 
that  is  about  A.  U.C.  138  or  616  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  erected  the  first  circus  properly  so  called  (b). 
For  nearly  four  centuries  it  was  the  only  one  in  Rome, 
the  second  having  been  built  by  the  censor  Caius  Fla- 
minius  and  called  from  him  the  Flaminian  ,  A.  U. 
C.  533  (c).  A  third  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Flora, 
and  was  devoted  principally  to  the  celebration  of  her 
licentious  orgies;  but  although  we  learn  from  Valerius 
Maximus  (d)  and  Varro  (e)  that  it  existed  about  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  date  of  its  erection  is  not 
exactly  known.  About  the  same  time  Sailust  erected 
his  circus  in  his  gardens,  situate  between  the  Quirinai 

(a)  Servius  Aeneid.  lib.  VIII.  v.  636.  (b)  Dionys.  lib.  HI.  c.  68. 
(c)Compend.  Liv.lib.XX.  (d)Lib.II.c.  io.^.S.  (e)DeLing.  Lat.  lib. IV. 
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and  the  Pincian  (#);  and  several  others  were  subsequent- 
ly added  to  their  gardens  by  the  Emperors  ,  such  as 
the  circus  of  Caligula,  afterwards  become  that  of  Nero, 
in  the  Vatican  gardens  (&),  the  circus  of  Adrian  in 
the  Domitian  gardens  (c),  that  of  Heliogabalus  in  the 
Varian  gardens  (c?),  of  Alexander  Severus  in  his  gar- 
dens (e),  and  finally  that  of  Romulus ,  erected  by  his 
Father  Maxentius ,  in  his  suburban  villa  near  the  Ap- 
pian  way  (/).  Thus  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  translation 
of  the  empire  ,  possessed  within  its  walls  and  environs 
nine  circuses;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  but 
three  theatres,  three  amphitheatres,  and  perhaps  two 
naumachiae,  a  proof  of  her  decided  preference  for  the 
Gircensian  games.  This  all-absorbing  passion  of  the 
Romans  is  noticed  and  severely  lashed  by  Juvenal,  who 
says  that  the  Roman  people,  who  once  disposed  of  the 
fasces  and  the  legions,  were  now  contented  with  bread 
and  the  circus.- 

"nam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Gontinet  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Panem  et  Circenses  (g)" 
Other  passages  of  the  same  Salyrist  record  this  propensity: 
"Si  potes  avelli  circensibus  optima  Sorae 
Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Fusinone  paratur  (hy 
Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit  et  fragor  aurem 

Percutit  eventum  viridis,  quo  colligo  panni$ 
Nam  si  deficeret,  etc.  "(£J,? 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  XXX.  c.  38-  [b]  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  XVI.  S-  76. 
Tacit.  Annal.  Lib,  XIV.  c.  14.  (c)  Procop.  Gothic  War  lib.  II.  c.  1. 
(d)  Laraprid.  Vit.  Heliogab.  c.  i3.  (e)  Catalog.  Rufi.  (/)  Nibby  Roma 
nell'anno  i838.  T.I.  p.  63a  sqq.  (g)  Sat.  III.  v.  195.  223  sqq.  Sat.  X. 
v.  81.  sqq.  (h)  Sat.  III.  v.  223.  (i)  Ibid.  v.  195. 
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The  Among  the  Romans  the  circensian,  like  the  other 

ircensian  gameS;  were  Gf  a  religious  character,  and  were  accordingly 
preceded  by  religious  ceremonies,  of  which  a  proces- 
sion, called  the  circensian  pomp,  formed  a  conspicuous 
part  (a).  Of  the  Pompa  Gircensis,  as  it  look  place  in 
the  Circus  Maximus  ,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has 
left  us  a  minute  description  (b).  He  informs  us  that  it 
immediately  preceded  the  games  \  commenced  at  the 
Capitol  and  proceeded  by  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
Maximus 5  that  it  was  opened  by  youths,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
berty 5  that  after  them  came  the  charioteers,  horsemen 
and  athletes,  the  last  nearly  naked  $  and  that  next  fol- 
lowed three  classes  of  dancers,  one  consisting  of  boys, 
another  of  beardless  youths,  and  a  third  of  young  men 
who  danced  a  military  movement,  called  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  to  the  sound  of  the  Jute  and  the  seven-stringed 
lyre,  played  by  musicians,  who  therefore  came  next  in 
order.  After  these  came  persons  bearing  altars,  on  which 
they  burut  perfumes  as  they  walked  in  procession;  and 
others  bearing  sacred  vases  and  utensils  together  with 
the  images  of  the  gods  and  semigods.  Thus  disposed 
the  Pomp  entered  the  Circus  by  the  central  gate  of 
the  carceres,  which  was  on  that  account  caWedporta  ad 
Pompam,  and  which  we  shall  see  in  the  Circus  of  Romu- 
lus, made  the  round  of  the  whole  circus;  and,  after  the 
usual  sacrifices  were  ofTerred  at  the  first  goals,  where 
stood  the  altar  of  Consus,  each  person,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  took  the  place  assigned  to  him 
in  the  games.  The  charioteers  and  athletes  withdrew 
behind  the  carceres,  waiting  the   signal   to  enter  the 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  XXX.  c.  38.  Tertull.  de  Spectae  c.  7.  Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, lib.  1.  c.  6.  {b)  Lib.  VII.  c.  72. 
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arena.  Such  was  the  order  of  the  procession  when  the 
games  took  place  in  the  circus  Maximus;  but,  when 
they  took  place  in  any  other  Circus,  the  procession 
proceeded  from  some  contiguous  temple,  which  was, 
on  that  account,  surrounded  with  a  sacred  enclosure 
and  generally  with  a  portico. 

After  the  procession  the  chariot  races  commenced,  The  races 
begmning  with  the  quadrigae,  after  which  came  the  rioteer*. 
races  of  the  trigae ,  the  bigae  and  the  horse-races. 
The  chariot-races  of  each  day  amounted  to  twenty  five; 
and  in  each  race  four  chariots  contested  the  prize,  thus 
making  in  all  one  hundred  chariots,  which  entered  the 
lists  daily;  whence  Virgil,  to  express  the  celebration  of 
the  games  of  the  circus  for  one  day,  says: 

"Centum  quadripigosagitaboadfluminacurrusV)(#); 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  charioteers  were  divided  into 
four  classes,  who  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of 
four  different  colours,  the  f actio  Veneta  or  blue,  the 
f actio  russata  or  red,  the  f actio  albata  or  white,  and 
the  /actio  prasini  or  green  (b).  Suetonius  says  that  Do- 
mitian  added  two  more,  the  aurata  and  purpurea ,  the 
golden  and  purple*  but  they  did  not  survive  his  own 
time.  The  four  colours  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  famous 
mosaic  of  Lyons.  The  blue  and  green  were  the  favourite 
colours,  the  blue  with  the  nobles  (c)  and  the  green  with 
the  people  (^),  a  difference  of  taste  which  often  gave 
rise  to  bloody  and  tumultuous  contests ,  towards  the 
close  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Constantinople;  and 
no  less  than  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
livesinone  of  these  sanguinary  conflicts.The  four  colours 

(a)  Servius  Georgic.  lib,  III.  v.  18.  Varro  Tract,  de  Gente  Populi 
Romani.   (b)  Cassiodor.  Var.  lib.  III.  epist-  5i.  (c)  Ibid,  (d)  Juvenal. 

Sat.  XI.  v.  ig5, 
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were  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  of  the 
snows  of  winter,  the  red  dogstar  of  summer,  the  deep 
shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  spring  (a). 
The  horse  races,  which  took  place  after  the  chariot 
races,  as  did  also  feats  of  wrestling  and  pugilism,  alluded 
to  the  sun's  course}  and  hence,  according  to  Tertullian 
and  Cassiodorus,  the  gates  bj  which  the  horses  left  the 
circus  were  twelve ,  the  number  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  rounds  of  the  circus  for  each  race  were 
seven,  the  number  of  days  in  the  week.  Disputes  some- 
times arose  about  the  mumber  of  rounds  run;  and,  to 
prevent  their  recurrence,  Agrippa  invented  signals  con- 
sisting of  seven  dolphins  and  seven  moveable  eggs , 
which  were  withdrawn  as  the  rounds  advanced  (b).  These 
objects  are  seen  on  bas  reliefs  representing  the  games 
of  the  circus ,  together  with  a  sort  of  ladder  to  reach 
them,  for  they  were  placed  on  an  architrave,  supported 
by  columns ,  which  stood  on  the  spina.  The  dolphins 
alluded  to  Neptune ,  the  eggs  to  Castor  and  Pollux , 
deities  to  whom  horses  were  particularly  sacred. 

The  costume  of  the  charioteers  we  know  from  the 
Costume      _.        ,  r  .  ,     ,_    . 

of  the  Lyon  s  mosaic,  from  an  ancient  statue  in  the  Vatican, 

charioteers  and  from  various  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  chariot  race  on  the  sarcophagi  is  evidently 
symbolic  of  the  race  of  human  life,  its  struggles  and 
the  palm  that  awaits  its  victorious  close.  In  these  monu- 
ments the  charioteers  are  dressed  in  a  short  ,  light 
tunic,  faced  with  strips  of  leather  in  form  of  a  cuirass, 
to  protect  the  body  from  contusions:  in  the  front  of 
the  tunic  is  inserted  a  sort  of  hooked  knife,  to  cut  the 
harness  if  necessary;  and  the  charioteer  wears  a  helmit 
for  protection  in  case  of  a  fall. 

(a)  Cassiodor.  Var.  lib.  III.  epist.  Si.  {b}  Dion.  lib.  XLIX.  c.  43. 
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During  the  horse  races  each  rider  guided  two  hor-  Thehorse- 
ses  and  leaped  from  one  horse  to  the  other;  and  hence 
the  horses  were  called  e qui  de suit orii  (a).  In  the  circus 
was  also  given  the  Ludus  Trojae,  so  called  because 
said  to  have  been  introduced  bj  Aeneas;  it  consisted  of 
feats   of  horsemanship  by  youths  of  different  ages  (Z>). 

With  regard  to  the  form  and  constituent  parts  of  Note, 
the  circus,  these,  to  avoid  repetition,  we  shall  here 
omit ,  having  to  point  out  and  describe  them  ,  as  they 
still  exist,  in  the  circus  of  Romulus.  The  circensian 
games,  or  rather  chariot  and  horse  races,  being  of  an 
innocent  character,  were  continued  in  Rome  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity;  but  we  find  no  mention  of 
them  after  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  empire.  Of  all  the 
circuses  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  existing  in 
Rome  we  can  still  trace  the  ruins  or  at  least  the  locali- 
ties of  six  with  certainty.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
Roman  theatricals,  the  next  species  of  public  amuse- 
ment introduced  amongst  the  ancient  Romans. 

CHAP.   IV, 

THEATRES. 
! 

In  our  observations  on  the  Roman  Drama,  a  sub-  Theatres. 
ject  essentially  connected  with  the  Roman  theatres,  we 
shall  briefly  notice  its  history,  its  nature,  and  its  mamer 
of  representation;  and  in  developing  each  of  these  heads 
we  suppose  the  reader  already  acquainted  with  the  lea- 
ding features  of  the  Greek  stage ,  to  which  we  shall 
therefore  refer  only  incidentally  in  as  much  as  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  main  subject. 

(a)  Sveton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  3g.    {b)  Ibid. 
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With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  drama, 
the  Romans  were  first  led  to  the  adoption  of  theatrical 
amusements  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  having  been  previously  contented  with  the  games 
of  the  circus.  During  a  desolating  pestilence,  which 
seemed  to  defy  all  remedies,  they  sent  to  Etruria  for 
histriones  A.  U.  G.  391. 5  and  we  learn  from  Livy  (a) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (b)  that  these  first  exhibitions 
consisted  of  rude  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibia,  in 
which  the  spectators  joined.  By  the  Romans  the  actors 
or  rather  clowns  were  called  ludiones  from  ludus  a  play, 
and  by  the  Etrurians  hister,  whence  the  word  histrio 
came  to  signify  in  latin  an  actor.  They,  however,  seem  to 
have  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  and  gradually  passed 
from  the  Fescennine  verses,  so  called  from  Fescennium 
a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  regular  satyr,  the  "impletas 
modis  saturas"  of  Livy  ,  the  subject  of  which,  at  least 
amongst  the  Greeks,  we  know  to  have  been  mytholo- 
gical ,  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  a  chorus  of 
satyrs,  who  accompanied  its  more  lively  adventures  with 
gay  songs,  gestures  and  movements,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  only  remaining  satyric  drama. 

The  first  tragedies  and  comedies  after  the  Greek 
models  were  composed  by  Marcus  Livius  Andronicus, 
freedman  to  Marcus  Livius  Salinator,  and  preceptor  to 
his  sons,  who  thus  founded  the  Latin  theatre  A.  U. 
C.51 2.  Between  the  acts  were  then  performed  comic  pieces 
called  from  Atella  Fabulae  Atellanae,  which  became 
so  popular  that  youths  of  noble  family  engaged  in  the 
representation  of  them;  and  the  professional  actors  em- 
ployed in  them  were  exempted  from  the  ignominy  which 
attached  to  other  theatrical  performers.  Similar  to  these 


(a)  Lib.  VII.  c.  a.  (b)  Lib.  II.  c.  4.$  4. 
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were  the  Mimi,  composed  in  verse  and  sometimes  deli- 
vered extempore;  and  of  these,  Laberius  and  Syrus  are 
the  two  most  celebrated  writers.  The  former  was  com- 
pelled by  a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command,  from 
Julius  Caesar,  to  appear  on  the  stage,  although  his 
compliance  cost  him  his  civil  rights;  and  the  prologue 
spoken  by  him  on  the  occasion  and  still  extant  strongly 
expresses  his  sense  of  the  injury.  Livius  Andronicus 
was  followed  by  Ennius  and  Naevius,  and  later  by  a  num- 
ber of  writers  in  the  Augustan  age  and  under  the  Em- 
perors; hut,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  and 
the  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca,  all  their  works  have 
perished.  The  regular  comedy  of  the  Romans  divided 
itself  into  palliata  and  togata-.  the  comedia  palliata 
appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress,  represents  Grecian  man- 
ners, and  is  preserved  to  us  in  Plautus  and  Terence:  the 
togata  was  represented  in  Roman  dress;  and  the  prin- 
cipal writer  in  this  walk  was  Afranius ,  whose  works 
also  have  perished.  That  in  the  latter  species  of  comedy 
the  Romans  by  no  means  excelled  is  highly  probable, 
for  Quintilian  informs  us  that  Latin  literature  u  was 
lamest  in  comedy"  (a). 

To  pass  from  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Ro-  First 
mans  to  the  edifices  themselves,  it  is  probable  that  some 
dell, hollowed  out  in  a  hill  side,  furnished  the  original 
design  of  a  theatre.  In  Greece  Thespis  performed  on  a 
waggon,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  wooden  structure, 
put  up  temporarily  when  required.  The  first  stone  thea- 
tre in  Greece  was  erected  by  Themistocles  not  long 
after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  in  the  75th  Olympiad,  that 
is  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  To  com- 
memorate the  overthrow    of  Xerxes  were  written  the 

(a)  See  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  literature,  sect.  8. 
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Phoenissae  of  Prynicus,  and  the  Perae  of  Aeschylus, 
which ,  together  with  the  Capture  of  Miletus ,  by  the 
former,  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians travel  out  of  the  mythic  age.  But  to  return,  the 
Greeks  generally  availed  themselves  of  a  hill  side  or 
the  extremity  of  a  ravine  or  some  such  locality,  which 
lightened  labour  and  expense;  and,  when  the  nature  of 
the  place  admitted  it,  they  cut  the  seats  out  of  the  living 
rock.  Thus  at  Nyssa  the  theatre  occupied  an  angle  in  a 
ravine  partially  filled  up;  and  it  is  said  that  the  only 
instances  now  known  of  Grecian  theatres  built  in  a  plain 
are  those  of  Mantineia  and  Megalopolis,  and  one  of 
small  dimensions  in  Asia  Minor  (a). 
pjrsl  Roman  theatricals  were  first  given  in  the  circus, 

Roman  and  the  people  attended  them  on  foot  as  they  now  do 
the  exhibitionsof  mountebanks.  Temporary  wooden  thea- 
tres were  next  constructed;  the  Censors  Messala  and 
Cassius ,  wishing  to  erect  a  permanent  theatre  A.  U. 
C.  599,  were  prevented  by  the  Senate  at  the  instance 
of  the  consul  Scipio  Nasica,  who  deemed  the  innovation 
dangerous  to  public  morals;  and  the  Senate  at  the  same 
time  decreed  that  no  one  should  provide  seats  at  public 
spectacles  within  a  mile  of  the  city  "that  the  manly 
habit  of  standing,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "combined 
with  mental  relaxation,  might  be  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Roman  people"  (b)  or,  according  to  Tacitus,  "lest, 
if  the  people  sat,  whole  days  might  be  spent  in  idle- 
ness" (c).  The  first  permanent  theatre  was  constructed 
by  Pompey  A.  U.  C  699,  after  his  return  from  Asia, 
at  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Plutarch  says  that 
stopping  at  Mitylene,  on  his  way  home,  he  attended 

(a)  Stuart's  Athens,  Vol.  IV.  p.  36.  (b)  Lib.  II.  c.  4.  §.  2,  (c)  Annal. 
lib.  XIV.  c.  ao. 
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some  dramatic  representations  there,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  building  that  he  resolved  to  erect  one 
at  Rome  on  the  same  plan  but  with  greater  splendor  (a). 
The  old  prejudice  against  permanent  theatres  still  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  even  in  that  luxurious  age,  to  silence 
which  he  erected  on  the  summit  of  his  theatre  a  temple 
to  Venus  Vincitrix,  and,  as  Tertullian  observes,  invi- 
ted the  people  to  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  that 
goddess,  "under  which, "'  he  said,  "I  have  placed  tiers 
of  seats  to  behold  spectacles,''''  "thus"  adds  Tertullian, 
"screening  a  censurable  project  under  the  veil  of  reli- 
gion (by\  Caesar,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  been 
preparing  an  area  on  which  to  erect  a  theatre  (c),  which 
was  subsequently  built  by  Augustus  A.  U.  G  741,  and 
named  bj  him  after  his  adopted  son  Marcellus ,  who 
died  before  its  completion  (d).  A  few  months  previous- 
ly, in  the  same  year,  Cornelius  Balbus,  at  the  instance 
of  Augustus,  also  erected  a  theatre  (e);  and  thus  an- 
cient Rome  had  but  three  permanent  public  theatres, 
as  we  know  from  the  negative  evidence  of  all  ancient 
writers  and  from  the  positive  testimony  of  Ovid  (f), 
Suetonius  (g-),  and  Ausonius  (/i). 

Amongst  the  temporary  theatres  the  most  celebra-  Theatres 
ted  are  those  of  Scaurus  and  Curio,  which  are  thus  ofScaurus 

AC' 

minutely  described  by  the  Elder  Pliny:  "However  pro-  *J        h1^0' 
di gal  in  his  way  was  C.  Caligula  or  Nero,  yet  they  shall  by  the 
not  enjoy  the  glory  of  such  fame;  for  I  will  show  that  Elder 
all  their  pride  and  extravagance  in  the  erection  of  their 
palaces  fell  short  of  the  private  works  of  Marcus  Scau- 

(a)  Vit.  Pomp,  {b)  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  c.  10.  See  Index,  Theatre 
ofPompey.  (c)  Dion.  Lib.  XLIII.  c.  49.  (d)  Ibid.  lib.  LIV.  c  26.  See 
Index,  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  (<?).  See  Index,  Theatre  of  Balbus.  (/)  Art 
Amat.  lib.  III.  v.  394.  (g)  Vit.  Octav.  c.  45.  (h)  Ludus  Septem  Sa- 
pientum  v.  3g  sqq. 
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rus,  whose  example  in  his  Aedileship  was  so  pernicious 
that  I  know  not  whether  anj  thing  was  ever  so  subversive 
of  public  morals;  and  it  were  difficult  to  say  whether 
Sjlla  did  more  injury  to  the  State  by  the  proscription 
of  so  many  thousand  citizens  than  by  having  a  son-in- 
law  so  rich  and  powerful  (a).  Scaurus  ,  when  Aedile, 
erected  a  theatre  exceeding  all  that  human  hand  had 
ever  executed  whether  temporary  or  permanent.  The 
front  of  the  stage  (scena)  consisted  of  three  stories  one 
above  the  other,  adorned  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
marble  columns,  a  strange  and  wondrous  sight  in  a  city, 
which,  in  times  past,  could  not  endure  without  reproach 
and  reprobation  six  little  marble  pillars,  hewn  from  the 
quarry  of  Hymettus,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  one  of 
her  greatest  citizens  (#).  The  basement  and  lower  part 
of  the  scena  were  all  of  marble,  the  centre  of  glass,  an 
excessive  and  unheard  of  extravagance;  and  the  boards, 
planks  and  floors  of  the  upper  part  were  all  gilt.  The 
lowest  range  of  columns  were  thirty-eight  feet  high; 
and  in  the  intercolumniations  stood  three  thousand 
broiize  statues.  The  theatre  was  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting eighty  thousand  persons  to  sit  conveniently  and  at 
their  ease,  whereas  Pompey^s  theatre,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  extent  and  populatiou  in  his  day,  could 
afford  room  at  most  only  to  forty  thousand  persons.  The 
hangings  of  the  theatre  were  cloth  of  gold:  the  stage 
was  adorned  with  pictures  and  other  decorations,  in  such 
abundance  that  when,  having  decorated  his  house  in 
Rome  with  the  most  precious  articles,  he  had  the  rest 
conveyed  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum,  his  slaves  were  so 
indignant  at  the  sight  of  such  vast  superfluities  that 
they  set  fire  to  the  villa,  and  burnt  to  the  amount  of  a 

(a)  Scylla  married  the  mother  of  Scaurus.  {b)  L.  Crassus. 
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hundred  million  of  sesterces  (#).  When  I  consider  the 
extravagant  caprices  of  such  spendthrifts  I  cannot  omit 
the  no  less  extravagant  folly  of  Caius  Curio,  not  it  is 
true  in  masonry  or  marble,  but  in  carpentry  and  wood. 
Curio,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  desirous  to  amuse  the  people  on  occasion 
of  his  father's  death,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  aware 
that  he  could  not  surpass  Scaurus  in  rich  and  sump- 
tuous decoration,  for  where  could  he  find  such  a  father- 
in-law  as  Sylla!  where  such  a  mother  as  Metella,  who 
shared  in  all  the  forfeitures  and  confiscations  of  out- 
lawed citizens?  Where  find  such  another  father  as M. Scau- 
rus, the  principal  personage  of  Rome,  who  divided  the 
spoils  of  provinces  with  Marius,  and  swallowed  up  as  a 
gulph  all  their  pillage?  Nor  could  Scaurus  himself,  had 
he  at  his  command  all  the  goods  of  the  world ,  have 
equalled  his  first  theatre,  having  lost,  in  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  villa ,  his  rich ,  rare  and  costly  furniture, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  loss  from  which 
he  derived  this  advantage  and  privilege  at  least  that  no 
man  after  him  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  his  thea- 
tre —  Aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  could  not  approach 
Scaurus  in  wealth,  Curio  resolved  to  surpass  him  in 
ingenuity.  Accordingly  he  caused  two  theatres  of  great 
dimensions  to  be  constructed  of  wood,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  they  might  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  at 
will  and  this  by  means  of  one  hinge  each.  He  ordered 
that,  to  see  the  perform ancesj  they  should  be  set  back  to 
back  before  noon;  and  that  in  the  afternoon  they  should 
be  turned  round  to  face  one  another  and  meet  so- 
as  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  he 
exhibited  prize-fighters  hired  for  the  occasion,  a  contri- 

(a)  Upwards  of  8o,ooo  pounds  of  our  money « 
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vance  in  which  we  know  not  which  to  admire  more,  the 
ingenuity  that  devised  or  the  boldness  that  undertook 
its  execution.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  to  behold  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Rome,  thus  suspended  in  air, 
rejoicing  and  clapping  hands  at  their  own  danger,  that 
people  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  conqueror  of 
the  whole  world,  the  disposer  of  kingdoms,  the  divider 
of  countries,  the  giver  of  laws  to  the  nations,  the  vice- 
gerent, in  a  word,  under  heaven  of  the  immortal  gods, 
presenting  their  image  to  all  mankind!  What  was  the 
loss  at  Cannae  when  compared  with  so  awful  a  risk? 
When  we  hear  of  a  city  having  been  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  every  heart  is  filled  with  commiseration; 
and  here  we  behold  the  entire  people  of  Rome  suspen- 
ded as  it  were  in  two  frail  barks  between  heaven  and 
earth  at  the  mercy  of  two  hinges!  And  why?  To  see  a 
number  of  fencers  engaged  with  drawn  swords!  Nay 
they  themselves  had  entered  into  an  awful  conflict,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  most  imminent  danger ,  did  the 
framework  but  yield  ever  so  little;  and  yet  by  such  con- 
trivances is  popular  favour  often  won  at  the  elections 
for  tribunes!  This  is  not  all,  for  when  Curio  perceived 
that  the  frame-work  totterred,  he  still  continued  the 
shows;  and,  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  father's  funeral 
solemnities,  exhibited  athletes  and  other  champions, 
after  which,  suddenly  causing  the  two  theatres  to  be 
detached  and  placed  in  contrary  directions,  he  exhibited 
the  fencers  and  swordsmen  who  had  won  the  prizes, 
thus  concluding  these  extraordinary  feats.  We  have  thus 
seen  what  Curio  was  able  to  accomplish;  aud  yet  he  was 
neither  king  nor  Emperor,  nor  even  general  nor  com- 
mander; neither  was  he  deemed  a  very  rich  man,  for 
his  means  were  derived  principally  from  the  advantages 
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which  he  knew  how  to  derive  from  the  violent  dissen- 

tions  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (a)" 

The  Romans,  as  we  have    seen  ,  borrowed    their  Consti- 

first  theatrical   representations  from  the  Etrurians:  but  tuent  parts 
i  •  r     i     •       i  i  ot  human 

the  name   and  constituent  parts  ot    their  theatre  they  theatres. 

took  from  the  Greeks,  with  some  slight  modifications. 
The  name,  theatrwn,  they  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
0EATPON ,  whick  is  derived  from  Ssgejxgc  ,to  look  on, 
an  obvious  allusion  to  the  use  of  theatres.  The  Roman 
theatre  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  principal 
parts,  the  cavea^  the  orchestra  and  the  scena.  The  ca- 
vea  was  the  semicircular   part  occupied  by  the  specta- 
tors, and  was  called  by  the  Romans  cavea  from  its  con- 
cave form  and  by  the  Greeks  X0{Xo,  the  concave ,  for  the 
same  reason.  It  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  semicir- 
cular seats,  divided  into  several  flights  by  semicircular 
landings  or  corridors,  wich  ran  round  the  whole  cavea, 
and  were  called  by  the  Greeks  o^a^w/JWTO  and  by  the 
Latins  praecinctiones  or  belts,  wich  not  only  separated 
but  facilitated  access  to,  the  different  flights  of  seats.  The 
seats  were  again  subdivided  into  xipxtfeg  ,  cunei  or  wed- 
ges by  steps  called  xM/JWMSS" ,  scalaria,  converging  to 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and  running  from  doors,  ^o- 
mitoria  ,  at  the  top  of  the  cavea,  to  the  bottom,  thus 
formiug  communications  with  all  the  seats  of  the  cavea. 
The  first  fourteen  seats,  jrposdofo,  were  destined  for  the 
Equestrian  order,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero  (b).  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  the  seats  were  semicircular; 
but  the  area  between  the  lowest  range  of  benches  and 
the  front  of  the  stage,  a  space  which  corresponds  with 
our  pit ,  was  three  quarters  of  a  circle  in  the  Greek 

(a)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXI V.  c.  7.$.  17.  (b)  Familiar,  lib.  X, 
ep.  3a. 
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and  a  semicircle  in  the  Latin,  theatres;  and  hence  Yi- 
truvius  distinguishes  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  thea- 
tre, (a)  This  difference  of  construction,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  existing  theatres,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
with  the  Greeks  that  area  was  occupied  by  spectators, 
to  separate  whom  from  the  stage  properly  so  called  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  leave  an  intertervening 
space,  which  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  chorus  and 
dancers,  and  was  hence  called  the  orchestra  (£),  The 
Romans  also  gave  to  that  area  the  name  of  orchestra, 
but  appropriated  it  to  the  senators,  as  we  learn  from 
Yitruvius  (c). 

The  entire  stage  was  called  by  the  Romans  scena, 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who  called  it,  2x>jU>}, 
a  curtain,  beccause  originally    enclosed  by  curtains:  its 
front  which  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  thea- 
tre, was  adorned  with  several  rows  of  statues  and  was  in 
part  permanent  and  in  part  moveable,  the  moveable  part 
varying  with  the  various  representstions.  "There  are^says 
Yitruvius,  "  three  sorts  of  scenae,  each  different  and  dis- 
similar. The  tragic  is  composed  of  pillars,  pediments,  sta- 
tues, and  other  princely  ornaments.  The  comic  has  the 
appearance  of  private  houses,  with  windows  etc.  The  sa- 
tyric  is  ornamented  with  trees  and  landscapes  (d)"  Tlie 
stage  trodden  by  the  actors  was  about  six  feet  above  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Senators  and  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  and  was  called  pulpitum  and  proscennium^  be- 
hind which  were  rooms  for  dressing  and  repose  called 
postscennium.  The  moveable  part,  versatilis  or  ducti- 
lis)  is  described  by  Yitruvius  as  composed  of  triangular 
machines,  which  movedround  and  aided  the  imagination 

(a)  Lib.  V.c.  6.  7.  (b)  'Ogx^rga  ^'om  °?X,wSt  a  dance,  (c)  Lib. 
V.  c.  6.  (d)  Ibid. 
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m  the  spectators  by  their  imitation  of  the  scene  to  be 

iepresented.  The  front  wall  of  the  pulpitum  was  called 
)odium,  a  term  applied  in  amphitheatres  to  designate 
he  front  seats  occupiedby  the  magistrates, senators,  etc. 
fThe  curtain  was  called  auleum  or  siparium\  but  instead 
f  falling  it  rose  by  means  of  machinery  constructed  be- 
eath  the  stage.  The  spectators  were  protected  from  the 
un  by  means  of  a  velarium,  as  in  amphitheatres  (a).  As  to 
the  entrances,  Vitruvius  says:  '<•  There  are  three  doors  in 
the  scena,  the  centre  one  represents  a  palace,  a  cavern  or 
whatever  is  the  proper  entrance  for  the  chief  character 
of  the  piece.  The  second  character  enters /through  the 
right-hand  door;  and  that  on  the  left,  which  belongs  to 
jthe  least  important  character,  is  a  ruined  temple  or  a 
solitary  view.  In  tragedy  the  right-hand  door  is  appro- 
priated to  guests;  the  left  is  a  prison;  and  there  were  also 
entrances  at  the  side  and  in  the  orchestra. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  dramatic  representations  for-  Ancient 

med  part  of  the  public  expenditure  or  were  exhibited  lheatres 

whv  vast 
gratuitously  by  some  wealthy  and  liberal  or  ambitious  and  Un- 

citizen.  They  were  strictly  religious  functions;and  hence  ro°fed. 
the  theatre  begun  by  Messala  and  Cassitis  was  situate 
near  the  temple  of  Gibele,  in  whose  honour  were  an- 
nually exhibited  theatrical  representations  called  Mega- 
lesia,  Megalesiaci  and  ludi  Megalenses  (b).  The  Greeks 
and  "Romans  called  that  goddess  Msyoch)  Magna  or  Mag- 
na Deorum  Mater  Idea,  the  Great  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  worshipped  particularly  on  mount  Ida.  Having 
been  thus  meant  to  contain  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  great  cities  ancient  theatres  were  consequently  of  im- 
mense size;  to  roof  their  vast  areas  would  therefore  have 

{a)  See  index,  Velarium,  [b)  Juvenal.  Sat(XI.  v.  191.  Terent,  Eu- 
nuch  et  Heatontiraor. 
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been  a  difficult  task;  nor,  if  roofed,  could  they  well  have 
been  sufficiently  lighted.  They  therefore  were  usually 
uncovered;  but  as  the  performances  took  place  by  day- 
light aud  only  at  certain  times,  they  were  covered  with 
awnings  by  means  of  cords  stretched  across  the  cavea, 
and  attached  to  masts,  which  passed  through  perforated 
blocks  of  stone,  deeply  bedded  in  the  solid  wall;  but  of 
the  velarium  we  shall  treat  fully  in  the  chapter  on  am- 
phitheatres. 
Other  con-  Another  consequence  of  the  vast  size  and  construc- 

of  the  vast-  *lon  °^  tne  anc^ent  theatres  was  that  the  expression  of 
ness  of  the  countenance,  the  modulation  of  the  voice  and  much 
ancient  of  w|iaj  ma^  foe  sajj  j-0  constitute  modern  good  acting, 
would  have  been  lost  on  the  greater  part  of  the  audience; 
and  the  grand  object  was  to  increase  the  splendour  of 
the  spectacle  and  to  make  the  voice  penetrate  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  building.  Hence  it  was  that  the  whole 
cavea  was  surmounted  by  a  portico  to  confine  the  sound 
as  well  to  accommodate  females;  and  hence  also  origina- 
ted the  use  of  the  mask  and  the  sounding  bell.  The 
mask  was  invented  by  Aeschylus,  the  father  of  Grecian 
tragedy,  and  was  ultimately  formed  of  brass  or  some 
sonorous  material,  the  mouth  at  least  being  lined  with 
metal  so  as  to  collect  and  reverberate  the  voice,  ft  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  npoGGmuw  ,  by  the  Latins  perso- 
na from  personage  to  resound,  c;because,)',,  says  Aulus 
Gellius,;<lhe  head  and  mouth  being  entirely  covered  hy 
it,  and  only  one  passage  left  for  the  voice,  it  cannot 
be  scattered,  but,  being  collected  into  a  volume,  is  thus 
rendered  clearer  and  more  sonorous*,(a).  They  were  thus 
made  to  contain  the  whole  head,  and  were  covered  with 
hair  to  suit  the  character  which  they  were  meant  to  re- 

(«)  Aulus  Gellius  v.  7. 
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present,  whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  tragic  , 
comic  or  satyric. 

The  sounding  bells,  called  by  the  Greeks  ty/sltf ,  T.be  soun" 
were  brazen  vases,  resembling  bells,  and  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  theatre  ,  still  further  to  increase 
the  resonance  of  the  voice.  Vitruvius  demotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  a  description  of  their  form  and  arrange- 
ment^), but  his  description,  unaided  as  it  nowis  by  prac- 
tical illustration,  is  un-intelligibile,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  systems.  Why  none  of  them  have  been  found  is 
partially  explained  by  Yitruvius  himself,  who  says  that 
they  were  by  no  means  in  common  use:  4iIt  may  be  said 
that  mauy  theatres  are  built  yearly  at  Rome,  in  none  of 
which  are  these  contrivances  used}  but  all  public  theatres 
have  many  boarded  surfaces,  which  resound  naturally. 
This  we  may  observe  from  singers,  who,  when  they 
wish  to  raise  a  loud  note,  turn  to  the  doors  of  the  scene 
and  thus  receive  a  help  to  their  voice 5  but  when  the 
theatres  are  built  of  solid  materials,  as  stone  or  marble, 
which  are  not  sonorous,  these  methods  are  to  be  employ- 
ed. If  it  is  asked  in  what  theatre  they  are  made  use  of, 
we  have  none  at  Rome;  but  in  different  parts  of  Italy; 
and  in  the  Gree^k  provinces,  there  are  several.  We  have 
also  the  authority  of  L.  Mummius,  who  destroyed  the 
theatre  of  Corinth ,  brought  the  brazen  vases  to  Rome, 
and  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Luna  5  and  many 
skilful  architects,  who  build  theatres  in  small  towns, 
use  earthen  vases  to  save  expense,  which,  when  properly 
arranged,  have  an  excellent  effect  (b)^  When  two  in- 
struments in  harmony  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
each  other's  influence,  if  one  is  struck,  the  other  will 
vibrate  the  corresponding  note,  and  the  vibration  of  the 

[a)  Vitruv.  lib.  V.  {b)  Ibid. 
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second  will  increase  the  sound  of  the  first,  ci  Acting  ori 
this  principle,  which  particularly  suited  the  recitative  in 
which  dramatic  compositions  were  delivered,the  ancients 
had  echeia  of  earth  and  metal,  modulated  to  the  inter- 
vals of  the  different  notes  of  the  voice,  placed  in  small 
cells  under  the  seats  in  one,  two  or  three  rows,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  theatre.  Hence  it  resulted  that  the 
voice,  passing  from  the  scena  as  the  centre,  expanded 
itself  all  round,  and,  striking  the  cavitj  of  those  vases, 
produced  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  sound  by  means 
of  the  consonance  of  these  different  modulated  tones  , 
and  extended  the  powers  of  the  speaker  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  cavea.  The  vases  were  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  the  side  towards 
the  audience  resting  on  a  pedestal  not  less  than  half  a 
foot  high,  in  all  other  respects  quite  free  from  contact; 
and  in  order  to  allow  the  vibration  of  the  sound,  a  small 
aperture  was  left  in  the  front  of  the  seat,  about  two  feet 
long  and  half  a  foot  high.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  writer 
has  been  able  to  adduce  an  existing  example  in  confir- 
mation of  the  principles  for  the  echeia  and  their  cells 
laid  down  bj  Vitruviusv'  (a). — Vitruvius  says  that  be- 
hind the  stage  should  be  constructed  porticos,  to  which 
the  people  may  retire  in  case  of  rain,  "such*1,  he  adds, 
"  as  are  the  porticos  of  Pompey's  theatre  (£)." 

Unlike  the  Grecian,  the  Roman  theatres  were  usual- 
ly elevated  upon  arches,  wherever  a  suitable  sitnation 
could  be  found,  without  regard  to  economical  considera- 
tions.Yitruvius  however  gives  minute  directions  for  choo- 
sing a  proper  situation :  "When  the  forum  is  finished 
a  healthy  situation  must  be  sought  for,  wherein  the  thea- 

(a)  Stuait'4  Athens,  vol.  IV. ;  On  the  Greek  Theatre  p.  5g. 
{b)  Lib.  V.  c.  g. 
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tre  may  be  erected  to  exhibit  sports  on  the  festival  days 
of  the  immortal  gods,  for  the  spectators  are  detained  in 
their  seats  by  the  entertainment  of  the  games,  and  re- 
maining quiet  for  a  long  time,  their  pores  are  opened 
and  imbibe  the  draughts  of  air,  which,  if  they  come  from 
marshy  or  otherwise  unhealthy  places,  will  pour  inju- 
rious humours  into  the  body.  Neither  must  it  front  the 
south,  for  when  the  sun  fills  the  concavity,  the  enclosed 
air,  unable  to  escape  or  circulate,  is  heated,  and  then 
extracts  and  dries  up  the  juices  of  the  body.  It  is  also  to 
be  carefully  observed  ,  that  the  place  be  not  dull  (sur- 
dus),  but  one  in  which  the  voice  may  expand  as  clearly 
as  possible"1'^). 

With  regard  to  costume,  the  ancients  have  left  us  Costume, 
most  minute  directions  on  the  subject  (h).  The  fondness 
of  Euripides  to  excite  compassion  by  means  of  rags  and 
all  the  other  apparatus  of  beggary  is  a  constant  theme 
of  ridicule  with  Aristophanes,  particularly  in  his  Achar- 
nians:  a  very  beautiful  mosaic  has  been  found  in  Pom- 
peii, representing  the  choragus  or  master  of  the  chorus, 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  choragium  or  place  devoted  to 
rehearsals,  surrounded  by  performers,  whom  he  is  in- 
structing, and  who  are  dressed  in  various  costumes.  The 
heads  of  the  actors  having  been  covered  with  a  mask 
must  of  course  have  appeared  disproportionately  large; 
and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  and  raise  the  stature 
to  the  heroic  standard,  a  thick-soled  boot  was  invented, 
called  5/JLjSag,  and  y,69opvog,  from  which  the  words  bus- 
kin and  cothurnus  have  come  to  signify  tragedy.  Distinct 
from  these  was  the  comic  shoe  called  $[lfi&TYlS$  in  Latin 
soccus.  The  proportion  of  the  figure  thus  increased  in 
height  was  preserved  by  stuffing,    padding  etc.;  and  dis~ 

[a)  Ub.III.  [b)  Pollux,  IV.  1 5. 
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tance,  which  rendered  this  increase  of  bulk  somewhat 
necessary,  served  to  conceal  ils  awkwardness. 
0,her  Although  the  profession  of  an  actor  was   not   in 

particulars,  high  repute,  the  profits  were  enormous.  Polus,  a  cele- 
brated actor,  is  said  to  have  sometimes  made  a  talent, 
about  225/.  in  two  days,  and  Roscius  and  Aesopus,  the 
two  most  celebrated  of  Roman  actors ,  are  known  to 
have  realised  large  fortunes.  Bad  actors  were  treated 
with  still  less  ceremony  than  in  our  days,  being  driven 
from  the  stage  by  hooting;  pelting  with  figs,  olives, 
apples  etc.,  a  treatment  experienced  by  Aeschines,  with 
which  he  is  reproached  by  Demosthenes:  "You  hired 
yourself  out  to  actors,  to  play  third-rate  parts,  collec- 
ting figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  like  a  fruitseller,  from 
other  mens  orchards,  receiving  more  wounds  thus  than 
in  the  conflicts  which  you,  Athenians,  have  waged  con- 
cerning your  lives,  for  between  you  and  your  audience 
there  was  truceless,  irreconcileable  war.  Therefore,  ha- 
ving received  many  wounds  at  their  hands,  you  may 
justly  mock  those  as  cowards  who  are  untried  in  such 
dangers ™  (<z).  The  decorum  of  the  stage  was  also  an 
object  of  Imperial  vigilance,  for  we  learn  from  Sueto- 
nius that  Stephanio  was  ordered  by  Augustus  to  be 
scourged  through  the  three  theatres,  per  trina  theatra, 
for  his  licentiousness  (b). 

That  the  three  public  theatres  of  Rome  not  only 
existed  but  were  in  activity  in  the  fifth  century  we 
know  from  Ausonius;  and  that  of  Pompey,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  restored  with  great  care  by  Theodosius  in  the 
sixth  century.  They  were  probably  closed  finally  in 
the  same  century  under  Justinian,  about  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  war,  which  proved  so  disastrous  and  destructive 
to  Rome  and  its  edifices. 

(a)  Demosthen.  Jc  Corona,  p  aoo;  Schaefer.  [b]  Vit.  Octave  \rj. 
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Ancient  Rome,  as  we  shall  sec,  possessed  three  Origin  of 
amphitheatres,  that  of  Statilius  Taurus,  the  Castrensian  lneatres 
and  the  Flavian.  At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  of 
Rome  A90,  the  cruel  practice  of  compelling  human 
beings  to  fight  for  the  amusement  of  spectators  had  been 
introduced  by  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus  to  honour 
their  father's  memory;  and  the  inhuman  exhibition  took 
place  on  that  occasion  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (a). 
Twelve  years  later  Lucius  Cecilius  Metellus,  proconsul 
and  pontiff,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  tire  signal 
defeat  of  the  Carthiginians  in  the  first  Punic  war  at 
Panormus,  now  Palermo,  had  conveyed  into  Rome  1^2 
elephants  captured  from  the  enemy;  they  were  dispatch- 
ed m  the  circus  ;  and  thus  was  first  introduced  into 
Rome  the  chase  or  rather  the  slaughter  of  wild  beasts 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Gladiatorial  fights 
were  generally  given  in  the  forums,  which,  as  Vitruvius 
informs  us,  were  on  that  account  made  not  square,  as 
in  Greece,  but  oblong  (by  and  combats  of  wild  beasts 
were  exhibited  in  the  circus.  The  forums,  however,  not 
having  been  furnished  with  ascending  tiers  of  seats  , 
afforded  but  an  imperfect  view;  the  circus,  not  presen- 
ting a  sufficient  barrier  to  protect  the  spectators  against 
the  wild  beasts,  was  insecure,  and  being  disproportio- 
nately long  and  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts 
by  the  spina,  which  was  surmounted  with  pillars,  obe- 
lisks and  other  ornamental  erections,  was  found  unsni- 

(«)  Plin.lib.XXXVI.c.i5.  as.Valer.  Max. lib. IT.c.4.  (^; Lib.V.c.  1. 
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table,  not  being  capable  of  affording  a  general  view  to 
all  the  spectators;  and  hence  originated  the  idea  of  erec- 
ting an  edifice  to  be  set  apart  in  a  special  manner  for 
these  purposes.  The  plan  of  such  an  edifice  was  sug- 
gested by  the  two  theatres,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
so  constructed  by  Caius  Curio,  A.  U.  C.  695,  as  to  be 
capable  of  turning  round  face  to  face,  and  thus  forming 
one  circular  construction,  to  which,  although  altogether 
of  Roman  invention ,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
amphitheatre,  a  word  of  Greek  derivation,  and  signify- 
ing a  place  for  spectacles ,   forming  a  continuous  en- 
closure and  affording  a  view  from  all  sides  (a).  It  was 
at  first  principally  intended  for  the  chase  5  and  hence 
we  find  that  the  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Ssofxpw 
iXUVvj-yiflttX^V ,  or  hunting  theatre  (b).  From   Dion  we 
learn  that  Caesar  erected  a  temporary  amphitheatre  of 
wood  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  his  forum  and 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  A.  U.  C.  708  (c);  and 
the  same  author  informs  us  that  Titus  Statilius  Taurus 
built  one  of  stone  in  the  Campus  Martius  A.U.  C.  72/1, 
after  which  amphitheatres  became  general  throughout 
the  Empire.  Augustus,  at  whose  suggestion  Statilius 
Taurus  built  his  amphitheatre,  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  one  on  the  spot  where,  as  Suetonius  informs 
us,  Vespasian  subsequently  raised  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre (d)  5  and  the  Castrensian  amphitheatre  was  not 
erected  until  after  the  time  of  Caesar  or  even  after  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  the  magnificence  of  Rome  is  most 
amply  displayed,  and  which  asserts  the  boundless  wealth 
and  preeminent  splendour  of  the  Mistress  of  the  world, 

(a)  From  app,  circum  and  Ssorpov  spectaculum.    (b)  Dion.  lib. 
XL.  III.  c.  22.  lib.  J-XVI,  c*a5.  (c)  Lib.  XUH.c  33.  {d)  Vit  August. 
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was  commenced  by  "Vespasian,  after  the  Jewish  war,  on 
the  site  of  the  stagnum  Neronis  or  lake  made  by  Nero 
within  his  golden  house  (a). 

The  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  chiefly  Sports 
of  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  transferred  thither  from  arr,phi- 
the  Circus;  of  gladiatorial  fights  previously  given  in  theatre- 
the  theatres  and  forums;  and  of  occasional  sham  naval 
engagements,  originally  exhibited  in  the  Naumachiae. 
The  hunting  of  wild  beasts  was  called  T^enatio  ;  the 
gladiatorial  combat  was  called  munus,  having  been  con- 
sidered a  religious  duty  towards  the  departed  (bh  and 
the  naval  engagement,  as  well  as  the  artificial  lake  in 
which  it  took  place,  was  called Naumachia. These  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  those  of  the  theatre  were  deemed 
religious :  the  hunting ,  according  to  Tertullian  and 
Claudian,  was  sacred  to  Diana  (c);  the  gladiatorial  fights 
to  Mars  (d);  and  the  Naumachiae  to  Neptune.  Those  who 
engaged  in  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  were  called  bes- 
tiarii  and  venatores\  and  the  exhibitor  of  such  fights 
editor ,  munerarius ,  numerator.  They  were  given , 
particularly  during  the  republic  ,  by  persons  invested 
with  some  magistracy,  such  as  that  of  Quaestor,  iEdile, 
Praetor  and  Consul,  but  more  especially  by  the  Aediles 
because  aspiring  through  the  people  to  the  higher  of- 
fices of  the  State.  Some  were  given  at  appointed  times, 
such  as  festivals ,  the  birth  day,  for  instance,  of  the  reign- 
ing Emperor,  the  anniversary  of  some  happy  event  etc.; 
others  were  given  casually ,  on  occasion,  for  instance, 
of  the  assumption  of  empire  ,  of  the  consulate,  of  the 
dedication  of  some  public  edifice,  of  the  departure  of 
an  Emperor  for  war,  of  a  victory,  a  triumph,  the  funeral 

(a)  Martial  epigram.  2.  (b)  Tertull.  de  Speetacul.  c.  12.  (c)  Ter- 
tull. ibid.  Claudian.  Panegyr.  consolat.  Malli  Theodori,  [d]  Tertull.  ibid. 
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of  some  great  man;  and  it  also  frequently  happened 
that  for  such  purposes  wealthy  persons  left  legacies  to 
the  city,  ad  honorem  civitatis  (a).  The  wild  beasts  were 
supplied  by  various  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  also 
by  foreign  countries;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
bears  were  brought  from  the  woods  of  Caledonia  and 
Pannonia;  the  lions  and  panthers  from  Africa,  particu- 
larly from  that  part  of  Numidia  bordering  on  Cartha- 
ginian Africa,  to  the  left  of  the  river  Tusca,  now  call- 
ed Wady-Zaine,  whence  also  came  the  Numidian  mar- 
ble (Z>).  Tygers  were  brought  from  Persia;  the  rhinocerus 
from  India;  and  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  from 
Egypt.  The  beasts  were  conveyed  to  Rome  under  the 
care  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  their  management, 
called  mansuetarii ,  and  were  cared  and  disciplined 
by  persons  denominated  domitores^magistri,  custodes 
1 era  rum  (c). 
The  wild  The  animals  were  transported  to   Rome  in  rude 

cages,  or  tied  on  carts,  according  to  their  degrees  of 
ferocity  or  mildness  (^?);  and  the  duty  on  their  impor- 
tation amounted  to  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  a  duty 
however  from  which  Senators  were  exempt  (e).  Having 
reached  Rome  they  were  lodged  in  an  enclosure  furnish- 
ed with  dens  for  the  ferocious  ,  and  pasturage  for  the 
innoxious,  called  a  Vivarium  [f).  Procopius  informs  us 
that  the  great  Vivarium  of  Rome  was  situate  near  the 
porta  Maggiore,  and  that  having  been  made  part  of  the 
city  wall  it  was  violently  assailed  by  Vitiges  as  a  vulne- 
rable point  (#•);  and  it  is  supposed  with  probability  to 
have  occupied  the  strip  of  laud  to  the  right  as  we  go 

(a)  Baul.  Jurisconsult,  ff  de  Legatis  1.  12a.  (b)  Plin.  lib.  VIII. 
lib.  V.  c.  3.  $.  2.  [c)  Martial,  lib.  1.  epigram.  io5.  (d)  Claudian. 
Second.  Cons.  Stilichonis  v.  322  sqq.  (e)  Symmachus  lib.  V.  epist.  62 
(/)  GellW  Noct,  Attic.  (§•)  Gotiiic  War  lib.  i.e.  22. 
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out  by  the  porta  Maggiore.  From  an  inscription  found 
in  1710,  and  recorded  by  AImeloveen(«),we  learn  that 
under  Gordian  III.,  A.  D.  2/11,  the  Vivarium  had  been 
guarded  by  the  Praetorian  soldiery  (b).  From  the  Viva- 
rium the  beasts  were  conveyed  in  their  rude  cages  to 
the  amphitheatre  or  circus,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  people  on  the  day  preceding  the  exhi- 
bition ;  and  were  introduced  into  the  arena  from  the 
rude  cages,  which  conveyed  them  thither. 

The  exhibition  was  of  a  various  character,  having  The 
been  occasionally  diversified  by  mythological  represen-  (^ons 
tations ,  such  as  Orpheus  attracting  around  him  the 
wild  beasts ,  Prometheus  on  Caucasus  $  and  the  arena 
was  sometimes  converted  into  a  wood,  or  opened  sud- 
denly like  a  gulph,  from  which  issued  an  eruption  of 
ferocious  animals.  The  machinery  employed  for  such 
purposes  was  called  pigmata  ,  and  was  complex  and 
cumbrous.  The  exhibitions  however  were  not  always 
cruel ,  for  sometimes  wild  beasts  were  taught  not  to 
injure  their  innoxious  fellow  prisoners,  such  as  hares, 
stags  etc.:  and  Martial  mentions  more  than  once  the 
exhibition  of  a  hare  pursued  by  dogs  and  taking  refuge, 
with  perfect  security,  in  a  lion^s  mouth.  The  following 
passage  from  that  poet  is  interesting,  as  recording  the 
letinement  to  which  such  exhibitions  were  carried  in 
the  time  of  Domitian: 

"Picto,  quod  juga  delicata  collo 
Pardus  sustinet,  improbaeque  tigres 
Indulgent  patientiam  flagello: 
Mordent  aurea,  quod  lupata  cervi, 
Quod  frenis  libyci  domantur  ursi, 
Et  quantum  Galydon  tulisse  fertur 


(a)  Pastor,  p.  620.  (b)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  53 
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Paret  purpureis  aper  capistris: 
Turpes  esseda,  quod  trahunt  bisontes, 
Et  molles  dare  jussa,  quod  choreas 
Nigro  bellua  nil  negat  magistro: 
Quis  spectacula  non  putet  deorum? 
Haec  transit  tamen,  ut  minora  quisquis 
Venatus  humiles  videt  leonum, 
Quos  velox  leporum  timor  fatigat. 
Dimittunt,  repetunt,  amantque  captos, 
Et  securior  est  in  ore  praeda; 
Laxos  cui  dare,  perviosque  rictus 
Gaudent  et  tiraidos  tenere  dentes; 
Mollem  frangere  dum  pudet  rapinam: 
Stratis  cum  modo  venerint  juvencis. 
Haec  dementia  non  paratur  arte, 
Sed  norunt,  cui  serviant  leones."  Ep.IV.lib.I. 
Their  general  character  however  was  sanguinary  ,  the 
beasts  having  engaged  in  deadly  encounter  with  one 
another  or  with  men.  In  the  latter   case  the  venatores 
or  bestiarii  were  well  armed,  and  attacked  them  some- 
times on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback  5  and  this  their 
perilous  profession  they  learnt  from  a  magister,  as  the 
gladiators  learnt  theirs  from  a  lanista.  Such  conflicts 
are  thus  described  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Marcus  Ma- 
rius:  "Reliquae  sunt  venationes  binae  per  dies  quinque: 
magnificae  5  nemo  negat  $  sed  quae  potest  homini  esse 
polito  delectatio,  quum  aut  homo  imbecillus  a  valen- 
tissima  bestia  laniatur,  aut  praeclara  bestia  venabulo 
transverberatur?  Quae  tamen  si  videnda  sunt  saepe  vidis- 
ti9    neque  nos  qui  haec  spectavimus  quidquam  novi 
vidimus.  Extremas  elephantorum  dies  fuit,  in  quo  admi- 
ratio  magna  vulgi  atque  turbae,  delectatio  nulla  extitit. 
Quin  etiam  misericordia  quaedam  consequuta  est  atque 
opinio  ejusmodi  esse  quamdam  ill i  belluae  cum  genere 
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liumano  societatem  (a)P  The  combat,  however ,  was 
not  always  voluntary,  for  to  it  were  sometimes  con- 
demned slaves  by  their  owners ,  and  criminals  by  the 
award  of  justice,  both  exposed  unarmed  to  be  devoured 
alive.  That  the  custom  of  thus  exposing  criminals  pre- 
vailed in  the  east,  we  know  from  the  history  of  Daniel; 
and  this  species  of  death  was  also  common  amongst  the 
Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans.  Thus  Polybius  informs  us  that 
Hamilcar  had  condemned  the  insurgent  mercenaries , 
whom  he  made  prisoners,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts: 
iv  oaovg  Xoafioi  &ypuo:  noMrtxg  nxptfate  rotg  (hipioi$: 
"as  many  as  he  could  catch  alive  he  exposed  to  ferocious 
beasts  (#),"  and  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  desertors  to 
be  exposed  to  a  similar  fate,  which  is  the  first  instance 
on  record  amongst  the  Romans  (c).  This  species  of 
punishment  was  subsequently  extended  to  Roman  citi- 
zens, in  the  provinces,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  addres- 
sed by  Pollio  to  Cicero  A.  U.  C.  710  (d).  To  this  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  were  also  subjected  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians 5  and  we  learn  from  Tei  tullian  that,  after  great 
misfortunes,  the  cry  of  the  populace  was,  ;;To  the  lions 
with  the  Christians."  Thus  sufferred,  amongst  others, 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  S.  Ignatius,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  larger  bones  only  remained 
undevoured,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts;  and  thus  sufferred 
SS.  Perpetua,  Felicitas  and  their  companions,  in  Tu- 
burbis  in  Africa  ,  under  Sept.  Severus  ,  as  we  know 
from  their  authentic  Acts  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Holstein.  To  make  the  blood  disappear  boys  furnish- 
ed with  rakes  refreshed  the  ensanguined  arena ;  and 
Martial  records  the  melancholy  fate  of  two  youths,  who, 

[a)  Lib.  VII.  ep.  Lad  Familiares.  (b)  Lib.  i.  c.84.  (c)  Livepitom.l. 
LI.  Valer.  Maxim. Jib.  Il.c.  7.  §.  i3.  1/,,  {d)  familiar,  lib.  X.  cp.  32. 
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when  thus  employed,  were  devoured  by  a  lion,  which, 
in  this  cruel  instance,  proved  unmindful  of  the  lessons 
of  its  dornitor. 

"Nam  duo  de  tenera  puerilia  corpora  turba, 
Sauguinem  rastris,  quae  renovabat  humum, 
Saevus  et  infelix  furiali  dente  peremit: 
Martia  non  vidit  majus  arena  nefas!v>  (a). 
Gladiafors:  Gladiators  were  of  two  classes,  one  composed  of 

i  ie  ludi.  thosewho  voluntarily  embraced  the  profession  and  bound 
themselves  for  a  certain  time  and  for  a  fixed  retribution 
to  the  service;  and  such  persons  were  lodggd,  clothed 
and  fed  by  their  empla^rr  in  houses  destined  for  that 
purpose,  called  Ludi,  of  which  we  find  several  recorded 
in  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome  and  in  the  Regionaries, 
via.  Matutinus  ,  Gallicus ,  Magnus,  Mamertinus  ,  and 
Dacicus  ,  all  in  the  second  and  third  regions  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  From  the  plan  of 
the  Magnus  we  find  that  the  Ludus  was  an  edifice,  the 
exteriour  of  which  was  square,  and  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  chambers  ,  which  opened  on  an  eliplical  area  , 
enclosed  by  a  portico,  and  thus  resembling  an  amphi- 
theatre. These  ludi  had  their  Curatores  and  Procura- 
tores\  and  the  gladiators  were  under  the  instruction  of 
masters  called  lanistae.  The  private  ludi  or  those  de- 
pending immediately  on  the  great  were  similar  to  the 
public  ones ,  and  were  in  some  instances  so  vast  that 
Caesar  collected  at  Capua  ,  in  a  single  ludus,  not  less 
than  5000  gladiators  (b).  We  may  hence  form  an  idea 
of  the  expenses  incurred  for  their  maintenance ,  and 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  Republic  was  exposed,  when 
Spartacus  with  Crissus  ,  Enoinaus  and  thirty  others, 
having  broken  open  the  ludus  of  Lenfulus   at  Capua, 

[a]  Lib.  II.  epigram.  7$.  [b)  Cicero  ad  Ailicum  lib.  VII.  epist.  i!^ 
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and  augmented  his  numbers  with  other  gladiators,  fugi- 
tive slaves  and  all  sorts  of  desperate  adventurers,  com- 
menced the  plunder  of  Italy,  directing  his  rapid  flight 
from  Capua  to  Modena  and  from  Modena  to  Rhegium, 
threatened  Rome  herself ,  and  defeated  pretorian  and 
consular  armies.  On  occasion  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line particular  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  conspirators;  and  at  a  much  later  period  , 
at  the  triumph  of  Probus  A.  D.  281,  about  eighty  gla- 
diators, disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  cruel  people ,  killed  their  keepers  ,  broke 
open  the  place  of  their  confinement ,  and  sallied  forth 
filling  the  streets  of  Rome  with  consternation  and  blood; 
nor  was  it  until  after  an  obstinate  resistance  that  they 
were  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  regular 
troops.  The  gladiators  were  not  always  volunteers,  for 
slaves  were  sometimes  condemned  by  their  masters  and 
criminals  by  the  law,  for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  their  sentence:  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  public  voice  might  liberate  them  on  beholding 
some  feat  of  bravery  performed  by  them.  Such  feats 
were  not  uncommon,  insomuch  that  Cicero  more  than 
once  proposes  the  principle  of  honour  which  actuated 
gladiators  as  a  model  of  constancy  and  courage  for  those 
who  laboured  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
conquered  looked  to  the  people  or  the  superior  for  life; 
his  antagonist  had  no  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it ; 
but  if  the  spectators  were  dissatisfied  and  gave  the  signal 
of  death,  he  was  obliged  to  become  the  executioner  of 
their  will.  This  signal  consisted  in  the  turning  down 
of  the  thumb. 

From  slaves  and  freedmen  the  inhuman  sport  at 
length  spread  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  insomuch 
that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  pro- 
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hibiting  persons  of  senatorial  rank  to  become  gladiators: 
and  he  soon  after  imposed  a  similar  restriction  on  knigts. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  brought  upwards  of  £00  sena- 
tors and  600  knights  on  the  arena  ;  and  in  some  of 
his  exhibitions  even  women  of  rank  contended  before 
the  people. 
The  The  gladiatorial  discipline  partook  of  the  military 

gladiato-  and  servile  character;  and  the  oath  taken  by  the  volun- 
cipline.  tar7  gladiators  has  been  preserved  by  Petronius  and 
runs  thus:  "We  swear  after  the  dictation  of  Eumolpus 
to  suffer  death  by  fire,  bonds,  stripes  and  the  sword; 
and  whatever  else  Eumolpus  may  command  ,  as  true 
gladiators  ,  we  bind  ourselves  body  and  mind  to  our 
master 1$  service*1'1  (a).  They  were  called  familia .  the 
word  used  to  designate  a  body  of  slaves,  and  were  divi- 
ded into  classes,  distinguished  by  different  names  accor- 
ding to  the  fashion  of  their  armour  and  offensive  wea* 
pons.  Some  fought  on  foot ,  some  on  horseback ,  and 
some  in  chariots.  Those  an  foot ,  who  were  hj  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  called  some  Hoplomachi  or  fully 
armed,  because  armed  fully  not  unlike  the  Roman 
legionary  troops;  some  Mirmillones  and  Murmil- 
loneS)  also  called  Galli ,  because  armed  like  Gaulish 
soldiers ,  according  to  Festus  5  some  Provocatores , 
because  they  provoked  to  combat,  also  called  Yetiles; 
some  Retiarii)  because  armed  with  a  net  and  trident; 
some  Samnites,  because  dressed  like  that  ancient  peo- 
ple; some  Secutores^  because  they  followed  particularly 
the  Retiarii;  and  some  Thraces^  because  armed  like  the 
Thracians  with  sword  and  scimitar.  Those  on  horse-back 
were  divided  into  Andabatae^  Dimachaeri^  Equites 
and  Laqueatores.  The  first  fought  in  a  vizier  5  the 

(a)  Saiyricon.  c.  117.  $ 
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I>imachaeri  with  two  short  swords ;  the  Equites  filw 
Roman  knights;  and  the  Laquearii  threw  a  rope  with 
which  to  ensnare  their  antagonist  and  then  attack  him 
sword  in  hand.  The  gladiators  who  fought  in  chariots 
were  called  Essedarii  from  a  sort  of  car  of  Gallic  or 
British  origin,,  called  essedum.The  monuments  on  which 
gladiators  are  seen,  such  as  the  tombof  Scaurus  at  Pom- 
peii, the  mosaics  of  the  villa  Albani  and  villa-  Borghese, 
the  bas  relief  of  the  Vatican  and  that  of  the  villa  Pam^ 
philj,  whilst  they  make  known  to  us  the  variety  of  their 
armour  and  the  richness  of  their  costumes,  are  proofs 
of  the  splendour  of  gladiatorial  shows  amongst  the  an- 
cient Romans^ 

These  sanguinary  spectacles  continued  up  to  the  Abolition 
time  of  Constantine,  when  their  ferocity  was  compelled  sports 
in  some  sort  to  yield  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity;  of  the 
and  the  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honour  f^K1' 
of  the  first  edict,  which  condemned  the  art  and  amuse- 
ment of  shedding  human  blood.  Constantine  addressed, 
from  Beritus,  now  Beyrout,  to  Maximus,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorium  A.  D.  325,  a  law  recorded  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  code  (a),  prohibiting  gladiatorial  fights,  and  ordain- 
ing that  criminals  condemned  to  death  should  be  sent 
to  the  mines,  not  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  amphi- 
theatre; but  the  law  soon  fell  into  disuse,  for  a  second 
letter  sent  by  Constantius  and  Julian  to  Oiphitus,  pre- 
fect of  Rome,  proves  their  existence  A.  D.  357;  and  a 
third  letter,  on  the  same  subject,  emanating  from  Arca- 
dius  and  Honor ius  A.  D.  397,  is  a  proof  not  only  of 
their  continuance  but  also  of  the  continuance  of  the 
ludi.  We  also  know  with  certainty  that  these  spectacles 
of  blood  continued  to  A.  D.  403.  (6),  when  an  Eastern 

(a)  Lib.  XV.  tit.  12. 1.  1.  (&>  S.  Augustin's  Confess,  c.  8.  Pru- 
dentius  against  Symmachus  1.  i,  v.  579  sqq. 

Vol.  iv.  a 
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monk  left  his  country  for  the  generous  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  such  cruel  exhibitions.  In  the  reign  of 
Honorius  ,  when  he  was  celebrating  the  retreat  of  the 
Goths  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  the  monk,  byname 
Telemachus  ,  boldly  descended  into  the  arena  of  the 
circus  for  the  humane  purpose  of  parting  the  comba- 
tants, when  the  Romans,  who  were  pagans,  provoked  by 
this  interruption  of  their  cruel  pleasures,  overwhelmed 
him  under  a  shower  of  stones.  Telemachus  was  enrolled 
amongst  the  martyrs;  and  Honorius  abolished  for  ever 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre  A.  D.  £(M  (a). 
The  chase  however,  as  we  know  froni  Symmachus  and 
Claudian,  continued  during  the  IV.  and  V.  centuries; 
but  men  were  prohibited  to  engage  with  the  wild  beasts; 
and  the  amusement  was  reduced  to  a  simple  and  secure 
hunt.  That  these  hunts  continued  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  we  learn  from  Gassiodorus,  who  men- 
tions such  sports  in  the  amphitheatre  A.  D.  519  and 
523,  the  last  on  record. 
Nauma-  Naumachiae  or  naval  engagements  were  first  intro- 

chiae.  duced  by  Caesar,  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  his 

forum,  in  an  artificial  lake  excavated  by  him  in  the 
lesser  codeta,  near  the  porta  Portese ,  so  called  from 
plants  of  that  name  that  grew  there  in  abundance,  pro- 
bably our  equisetum  or  horsetail,  one  of  the  cryptoga- 
mic  class  (Z>).  They  were  repeated  by  Augustus,  who  not 
only  excavated  a  temporary  lake  for  the  purpose  near 
his  mausoleum  (c),  but  also  erected  a  naumachia  be- 
yond the  Tiber  near  the  gardens  of  Caesar  (</),  which 
Statius  and  Tacitus  call  stagnum  navale  (e).  The  dimen- 

(a)  Theodorstlib.  V.  c.  26.  (b)  Sueton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  39.  (c)  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  4^.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XII.  c.  56.  (d)  Sueton.  Vit.  Ti- 
ber, c  72.  Statius  Sylv.  lib.  IV.  ;.4-  v.  4  sqq.  (e)  Statius  ibid.  Tacit. 
Annal.  lib.  XVI.  c.  i5. 
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sions  of  the  temporary  lake  we  know  from  the  Ancyrao 
Marble,  which  says  that  it  was  1800  feet  long,  200  feet 
broad,  and  that  the  vessels  engaged  amounted  to  thirty 
beaked  ships  and  several  gallies.  They  were  subsequently 
given  in  the  amphitheatre  by  Titus  (a)  and  by  Domi- 
tian  (b).  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  passionately  fond 
of  such  exhibitions ,  for  Suetonius  informs  us  that  he 
not  only  excavated  a  large  lake  for  the  purpose  near  the 
Tiber,  but  also  a  naumachia ,  which  was  subsequently 
demolished,  and  furnished  materials  for  the  repairs  of 
the  circus  of  Trajan  (c).  These  exhibitions  however  were 
rarely  given  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  space  being  too 
circumscribed:  hence  we  find  two  only  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  there,which  are  those  above-mentioned,  given 
by  Titus  and  Domitian;  and  after  the  time  of  Domitian 
they  could  no  longer  take  place  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
consequence  of  the  substructions  of  the  arena,  added 
probably  by  Trajan. 

"With  regard  to  the  constituent  parts  of  an  amphi-  The  cons- 
theatre  some  had  been  internal,  some  external:  exter-  lltuen 

.  parts  ot  an 

nally  an  amphitheatre  presented  to  the  view  an  oval  wall  amphi- 

composed  of  two  or  more  stories  of  arcades,  supported  theatre. 
by  piers  of  different  orders  of  architecture,  adorned 
with  pilasters  or  engaged  pillars.  The  arcades  opened 
on  covered  porticos  or  galleries,  which  gave  access  to 
rows  of  seats  at  different  elevations,  and  also  afforded 
shelter  from  rain.  The  corridors  also  served  as  covered 
walks,  and  were  hence  called  ambulacra*^  on  the  ground 
floor  they  led  to  the  stairs  called  itinera  ,  and  gave 
access  to  the  stairs,  scalae^  that  led  up  to  the  seats.  The 
principal  internal  parts  were  the  arena  and  the  cavea\ 
the   former  was  of  elliptical  form;  and  in  the   greater 

(a)  Dion.  Titus  c,  26.  (b)  Sueton.  Domitian.  c.4.  (c)  Ibid. 
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axis  were  the  gates  for  introducing  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  machinery  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  arena ,  which 
was  so  called  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was  sprinkled, 
to  absorb  the  blood  shed  and  give  a  firm  footing,  was 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  to 
secure  the  spectators  from  injury.  Under  the  arena,  at 
least  in  the   larger  amphitheatres,  were  substructures, 
hypogeia^  which  served  to  facilitate  any  sudden,  unex- 
pected or  extraordinary  exhibition.  The  cavea,  which 
was  so  called  from  its  concave  form,  was  the  part  occu- 
pied by  the  spectators,  and  consisted  of  the  podium  , 
the praecinctiones  and  the gradus,  all  of  which  rested 
on  the  piers  and  vaults  of  the  under  floor.  The  podium 
was  the  part  of  the  amphitheatre  that  immediately  enclo- 
sed the  arena,  and  was  called  podium  from  its  having 
projected  forward  like  a  foot  from  the  other  rows  of 
seats.  It  was  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  occupied  by  the  Emperor  and  family, 
the  principal  magistrates,  the  Vestals,  the  Praetor  and 
the  exhibitor  of  the  games  ,  and  was  hence  the  most 
ornamented  part  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  praecinctio- 
nes were  the  different  orders  of  seats,  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  open  corridors  called  haltei  or  belts.  They 
became  less  respectable  as  they  receded  from  the  po- 
dium, for  the  seats  next  the  podium  were  occupied  by 
the  Equestrian  order,  bj  the  lesser  magistrates  and  by 
the  different  Colleges  or   Corporations.    In    the   next 
praecinctio  or  series  of  seats  were  the  simple  citizens; 
and  the  last  places  were  allocated  to  the  humbler  clas- 
ses, the  women  occupying  the  upper  seats,  separated 
from  the  men.  The  doors  that  gave  immediate  ingress 
and  egress  from  the  baltei  or  belts  to  the  praecinctiones 
or  different  ranges  of  seats  were  named  vomitoria^  and 
the  seats  themselves  were  called  gradus.  The  little  flights 
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of  steps  that  ran  down  from  the  vomitoria,  forming  com- 
munications with  the  seats,  were  termed  scalaria^  the 
space  between  every  three  of  which  was  in  form  of  a 
wedge,  produced  by  the  convergence  of  the  two  outer 
flights  towards  the  podium,  and  hence  got  the  name  of  cw- 
neus^one  of  the  great  sections  of  the  cavea.  The  seats  were 
divided  one  from  the  other  by  a  line,  linea^  and  each 
individual  seat  was  called  locus.  To  prevent  confusion 
each  spectator  was  furnished  with  a  ticket ,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  cuneus,  the  gradus  and  the  locus 
assigned  him,  as  for  instance,  G  VN»  III.  GR.  IV.  LOG.  I. 
At  the  vomitoria  stood  the  proper  officers  for  the  assig- 
nation of  the  seats,  dissignatores.  Large  amphitheatres 
were  crowned  with  a  portico  of  columns  or  pillars , 
which  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  last  praecinctio9 
and  was  that  occupied  by  females.  The  spectators  were 
protected  from  the  sun  by  an  awning  called  velarium, 
of  which  we  shall  treat  particularly,  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  To  attend  public 
spectacles  of  any  sort  persons  of  rank  and  title  were 
required  to  go  in  what  we  should  call  court-dress,  and 
simple  citizens  in  the  toga. 

CHAP.    VI. 

AQVEDVCT5. 

Dionysius  (a)  and  Strabo  (£),  who  had  seen  but  Roman 
seven  out  of  the  fourteen  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,    * 
place  among  the  three  great  works  of  public  utility, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the  Roman  aqueducts;  and  add 
that  by  them  every  house  was  furnished  with  water.  They 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  67.  (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3.  $.  3. 
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unquestionably  rank  among  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Roman  genius  and  taste.  Some  of  them  conveyed  to 
the  city  whole  rivers  5  by  a  circuit  of  from  12  to  62 
miles, through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  rapid  rivers, 
deep  valleys  and  extensive  plains  ,  sometimes  under 
ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  long  series  of  arches,  rising 
occasionally  to  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
country.  To  their  aqueducts  the  Romans  were  indebted 
for  numerous  delights  ,  slaking  their  thirst  with  the 
waters  brought  from  the  most  cool  and  sequestered  spots, 
cleansing,  refreshing  and  invigorating  theframe,regaling 
the  ear  by  their  murmuring  streams  and  gratifying  the 
eye  by  the  pellucid  clearness  of  their  fountains.  Pliny 
records  that  Agrippa  alone,  when  iEdile  A.  U.  C.  720, 
erected  700  flowing  fountains,  lacus,  105  jets  d'eaux, 
salientes.  130  reservoirs  for  distribution,  castella^  that 
he  adorned  these  works  with  300  statues  of  bronze  or 
marble  and  ^00  marble  columns;  and  opened  to  the 
Public  170  gratuitous  baths,  and  all  this  in  the  spacs 
of  one  year(a)!  "If  any  one,"'  says  Pliny,  "will  consider 
attentively  the  abundance  of  water  supplied  to  the  pub- 
lic baths,  fountains,  fishponds,  artificial  lakes  for  naval 
fights,  to  pleasure  grounds  and  to  almost  every  private 
house  in  Piome,  and  will  then  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ficulties that  were  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  distance 
from  which  these  streams  are  brought,  he  will  confess 
that  nothing  so  wonderful  as  these  aqueducts  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world."  The  brief  description  which 
Statius  gives  of  some  of  the  principal  aqueducts  is 
in  his  best  style: 
"Vos  mihi  quae  Latium,  septenaque  culmina  Nymphae 
Jncolitis,  Tybrimque  novis  attollitis  undis, 

(a)  Hist.  ?Iat.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  i5.  $.  24. 
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Quas  praeceps  Anien,  atque  exceptura  natalus 
Virgo  juvat,  Marsasque  nives,  et  frigora  ducens 
Martia,  praecelsls  quaruin  vaga  molibus  unda 
Crescit,et  innumero  pendens  transmittitur  arcu^a). 
Rutilius,  eight  years  after  the  first  catastrophe  of 
Borne,  that  is  A.  D.  £17,  and  Cassiodorus ,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  that  is  about  20  years  before 
the  aqueducts  were  cut  for  the  first  time  by  Vitiges  (#), 
are  diffuse  in  describing  their  size,  solidity  and  the 
abundance  of  their  waters.  The  admiration  of  Butilius 
is  thus  expressed: 
"Quid  loquar  aerio  pendentes  fornice  rivos 
Qua  vix  imbriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas? 
Hos  potius  dicas  crevisse  in  sidera  montes, 
Tale  giganteum  Graecia  laudat  opus. 
Intercepts  tuts  conduntur  flumina  muris 

Consumunt  tolos  celsa  lavacra  lacus  (c)." 
Frontinus,  who  had  been  curator  of  the  aqueducts 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan  ,  and  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject,  thus  concludes  his  description  of 
the  fourteen  aqueducts  existing  in  his  day:  "Tot  aqua- 
rum  tarn  multis  necessariis  molibus  pyramides  videlicet 
otiosas  compares  aut  cetera  inertia,  sed  fama  celebrata 
opera  Graecorum;"  and  when  we  consider  the  number, 
the  extent,  the  solidity,  the  decorations,  above  all  the 
utility  of  "the  gigantic  works,"  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
prefer  them  ,  with  Frontinus,  to  "the  idle  pyramids,V) 
or  even  to  the  graceful  but  less  useful  edifices  of  ancient 
Greece. The  ruins  of  these  prodigious  structures,scattered 
over  the  waste  of  the  Coelian  and  the  Esquiline,  or 
striding  in  long  and  broken  lines  of  lofty  arches  over 
the  solitary  Campagna  are  at  once  picturesque  and  stu- 


{a)  Syl.  lib.  I.  5.  (b)  Variar.  lib.  VIII.  c.  6.  (c)  IUner.  lib.  L 
97.  sqq. 
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pandoras;  and  impress  the  mind  with  a  lofty  idea  of  the 
Roman  greatness,  and  an  awful  image  of  fallen  empire, 
of  which  they  are  no  inappropriate  personifications, 
their  For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foun- 

names  Matron  of  Borne,  its  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  water 

iber.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  wells  and  fountains;  and  of  the 
last  a  religious  record  was  preserved  in  the  celebration, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  of  the  festa  Fontinalia,  which 
took  place  in  the  Campus  Fontinalium  orFontinarum, 
on  the  shirt  of  the  Coelian  behind  the  hospital  of  S.John 
Lateran.  In  the  year  LL\  of  Rome  Appius  Claudius, 
subsequently  called  Coecus ,  having  been  Censor  in 
conjunction  with  Cains  Plautius,  named  Venooc  from 
the  veins  of  water  discovered  by  him,  constructed  the 
first  aqueduct ,  called  from  him  the  Appian;  and  his 
ctample  led  to  the  subsequent  erection  of  thirteen  more, 
that  is  the  Anio  Vetus  A.  U.  C.  £81,  the  Marcian  in  608, 
the  Tepulan  in  627,  the  Julian  in  710,  the  Virginia 
in  732,  the  Alseatine  about  the  same  period,  the  Clau- 
dian  and  Anio  Nova  from  791  to  805  =  A.  D.  38  to 
A.  D.  52,  the  Trajan  or  Sabbatine  in  863  =  A.D.  HO, 
the  Severian  about  956  =  A.  D.  203,  the  Antoninian 
in  965  ==  A.  D.  212,  the  Alexandrian  about  979  =  A. 
D.  225,  and  finally  the  Algentian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  IV.  century  of  our  era.  The  number  of  ancient 
aqueducts  had  thus  been  fourteen,  the  number  said  by 
Procopius  to  have  been  cut  by  Vitiges,  A.  D.  537,  to 
deprive  the  city  of  the  means  of  turning  the  mills  and 
thus  compel  her  to  surrender  (a);  nor  can  we  suppose 
any  new  aqueducts  to  have  been  erected  after  that  fatal 
epoch  of  the  decline,  when  the  population  avas  always 
on  the  decrease ,  insomuch   that  in  5A6  the  city  was 

(#)  Gothic  War.  B.  I.  e.  i5. 
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entirely  deserted,  and  the  means  of  raising  such  struc- 
tures no  longer  existed.  Yictor  and  the  Notitia,  it  is 
true,  raise  the  number  of  aqueducts  to  twenty;  but  their 
ill  digested  notices  are  refuted,  in  this  particular,  by  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  never 
mention  more  than  fourteen ,  by  the  ancient  medals 
and  inscriptions  to  the  same  effect,  and  by  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  Notices  themselves.  Thus  Yictor  men- 
tions the  Herculanean  water,  which  is  the  Herculanean 
fountain  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  and  the  Damnata  or 
Crabra,  neither  of  which  entered  Rome;  distinguishes 
the  Coerulean  from  the  Claudian ,  of  which  it  was  a 
tributary  stream,  as  we  know  from  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  at  the  porta  Maggiore;  introduces  the 
Annian,  the  Aurelian  and  the  Ciminian,  three  waters 
mentioned  by  no  ancient  writer  and  interpolations  per- 
haps from  the  catalogue  of  the  roads,  which  immediately 
follows:  omits  altogether  the  Anio  Vetus  and  Anio  Nova; 
and  converts  the  Trajan  and  Severian  aqueducts  into 
the  Trajan,  the  Severian,  the  Sabbatine  and  the  Septi- 
mian,  whereas  they  were  in  reality  but  two  aqueducts, 
known  each  under  two  different  names.  The  Noti- 
tia  repeats  the  names  of  the  Annia,  Aurelia  and  Cimi- 
nia;  makes  the  Alsian,  Alsietine  and  Augustan  three 
waters,  whereas  they  were  only  one;  inserts  the  Dam- 
nata and  Herculea  or  Herculanean  of  Yictor;  adds  to 
the  Alsietina  the  word  Setina,  an  evident  repetition  by 
the  copyist  of  part  of  the  preceding  word;  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  two  Anios  or  of  the  Algentian. 

After  the  Gothic  war  Belisarius  and  Narses  repaired  t^eir 
some  of  the  aqueducts;  and  from  the  medioeval  writers  tion> 
it  appears  that  in  the  IX.  century  were  in  a  state  of 
activity  the  Appian  and   Antoninian,  the   latter  then 
called  Jobia  and  Jopia,  a  corruption  of  Jovia ,  from 
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some  repairs  of  Diocletian,  who,  as  is  well  known,  took 
the  name  of  Jovius  (a).  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  in- 
forms us  that  the  Jovian  aqueduct  was  repaired  by  the 
Pontiff  Adrian  1.  about  A.  D.  780  (&);  and  the  Trajan 
or  Sabbatine,  having  been  repaired  in  the  VIII.  and  IX. 
centuries,  as  was  also  the  Vergine,  continued  to  convey 
water  to  Eome  in  small  quanity  until  the  XVI.  century. 
In  the  Xlf.  century  the  aqua  Lateranensis,  or  that  part 
of  the  Giaudian  that  crossed  the  Lateran  region  on  the 
arches  of  Nero,  is  mentioned  as  flowing;  but  in  the  XIV. 
century  the  population  of  Rome,  however  small,  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  hills  and  settle  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  where  they  were  supplied  with  water  from 
wells  and  the  Tiber  as  in  the  four  first  centuries  of  Rome, 
j   i    .  After  the  revival  of  Rome  the  Popes  restored  the 

last  aqueducts  necessary  to  supply  the  city ,  and  that  in 

resfora-        sucj1  abundance  that  modern  Rome  has  the  advantage 
lions. 

in  this  respect  over  all  the  other  cities  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  her  public 
fountains.  Of  her  ancient  aqueducts,  however,  three 
are  sufficient  to  supply  modern  Rome,  and  these  three 
not  the  largest;  what  a  prodigious  quantity  then  must 
not  the  fourteen  have  poured  continually  into  the  an- 
cient City!  These  three  are  the  acqua  Vergine,  restored 
by  Pius  IV.  in  the  XVI.  century;  the  Alexandrian, 
almost  erected  anew  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the  close  of 
the  same  century;  and  the  Trajan,  repaired  by  Paul  V. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  XVI.  century ;  the  three  are 
now  generally  called  the  acqua  di  Trevi,  the  acqua 
Felice  and  the  acqua  Paola. 
Aqueducts,  During  the  Republic  the  construction  of  aqueducts 

to  whom      appertained  to  the  Censors;  and  when  Censors  no  lon- 
consigne  •  existed,  the  Senate  employed  for  the  purpose  other 

(*)  See  the  Anonymous  of  Mabillon.  (b)  Life  of  Adrian  I. 
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magistrates.  Thus  we  find  that  Appius  Claudius,  wlio 
eiected  the  Appian,  Manius  Curio  Dentatus,  who  un- 
dertook the  erection  of  the  Anio,  and  Cneus  Servilius 
Cepio  and  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla,  who  con- 
structed the  Tepulan  aqueduct,  had  been  censors^  whilst 
Quintus  Marcius  Re,  the  Praetor,  was  deputed  by  the 
Senate  to  erect  the  Marcian  aqueduct  A.  U.  C.  608, 
when  there  were  no  censors.  Thus  also  at  the  close  of 
the  Republic ,  when  Censors  no  longer  existed,  Augus- 
tus, A.  U.  C.  719,  consigned  the  care  of  the  waters  to 
Agrippa,  who  repaired  those  already  existing,  and  re- 
built the  Julian,  as  he  did  the  Yirginis  in  732,  having 
retained  the  office  till  his  death  (a).  After  the  demise 
of  his  son-in-law,  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  7zfl  =  i3  B.  C, 
created  for  that  purpose  a  new  officer  called  Curator 
aquarum,  an  office  which  continued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IV.  century,  when  Diocleiian,  among  his 
other  great  reforms,  instituted  the  Consulates  Aqua- 
rum,  a  title  changed  in  the  V.  century  into  that  of  Comes 
Formarum  TJrbis  Romae  {b)> 

The  Curatores  aquarum,  according  to  Frontinus,  The 

had  at  their  command  700  slaves  for  the   superinten-      ura  ores 

r     m  aquarum. 

dance,  repairs  and  distribution  of  the  waters,  divided 
into  familia  publica  andfamilia  Caesaris:  the  former, 
numbering  2/iO,  and  bequeathed  by  Agrippa  to  Augus- 
tus, and  by  him  to  the  Public,  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury;  and  the  latter,  amounting  to  A60,  and  added 
by  Claudius  when  erecting  his  aqueduct,  were  paid  out 
of  the  private  treasury  of  the  Emperor.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  villici  or  care-takers  of  the  pipes,  castel- 
lari  or  care-takers  of  the  reservoirs  of  distribution, 
circuitores  or  guardians,  silicarii  or  pavers,  tectores 

(a)  Frontinus  $•  98.  (b)  Cassiodor.  Variar.  lib.  VII.  c.  6. 
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or  plasterers,  aquavit  or  fountain-men,  plumbavii  ami 
fistulavii  or  plumbers,  and  stvuctoves  or  masons.  The 
salary  of  the  familia  publica  was  raised  from  the  taxes 
on  the  waters,  which  amounted  to  250,000  sesterces  = 
6250  scudi  =  1300/.,  between  2/40  individuals. 
The  wa-  "Vitruvius  points  out  the  manner  of  finding  springs 

te7,  l-^^V  that  do  not  appear  above  ground  (a)  ;  and  the  same 
consiruc-  observations  were  probably  made  by  those  who  wished 
ction  t0  introduce  new  waters  into  Rome.  Of  the  waters  intro- 

anueducts.  duced  some  rose  in  considerable  quantity,  and  others 
were  scarcely  visible:  in  the  former  case,  which  is  that 
of  the  Appian,  Marcian,  Julian,  Claudian,  etc.,  the  dif- 
ferent springs  were  collected,  and  conveyed  in  separate 
channels  to  a  common  canal  $  and  in  the  latter  case, 
which  is  that  of  the  Virginis,  the  waters  were  directed 
in  their  course  by  walls  into  the  canal.  The  interior  of 
the  aqueduct  was  called,  according  to  Frontinus,  spe- 
cus  9  and  was  cut  in  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  when 
sufficiently  solid  for  the  purpose,  or,  ortherwise,  built 
of  masonry,  covered  with  the  hardest  opus  signinum, 
of  which  the  section  of  the  Trajan  aqueduct ,  a  little 
before  reaching  the  villa  Doria  Pamphilj  ,  presents 
a  beautiful  specimen.  When  the  arcades,  erected  to 
give  the  water  a  level ,  spanned  the  roads  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city  gates,  they  were  then  constructed 
like  so  many  triumphal  arches,  and  decorated  with  co- 
lumns,  pilasters  and  inscriptions;  and  of  these  there 
still  remain  three  noble  specimens,  that  of  the  Vergine  in 
the  palazzo  del  Bufalo,  opposite  the  Nazarene  College, 
that  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  at  the  porta 
S#  Lorenzo,  and  the  still  more  magnificent  monument 
of  the  Claudian  and  Anio  Nova  at  the  porta  Maggiore. 

(a,  Lib.  VIII.  c.i. 
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That  the  water  may  not  suffer  from  sun  or  external 
air,  the  channel  was  always  covered 5  and,  to  facilitate 
its  depuration,  reservoirs,  called  piscinae  limariae^  from 
limits^  mud,  were  constructed  at  intervals  to  enable  it 
to  deposit  its  sediment.  Such  reservoirs  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  one  floor ,  sometimes  of  two;  and  the  water 
entering  them  rose  gradually  to  its  primitive  level  to 
re-enter  the  channel  in  a  purer  state.  This  process  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct;  and  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  two  or 
three  different  streams,  as  they  approached  Rome,  could 
flow  in  the  same  line,  one  over  the  other,  without  ming- 
ling their  waters,  the  same  aqueduct  had  several  chan- 
nels. Thus  the  arches  that  first  bore  the  Marcian  water 
only,  subsequently  sustained,  over  the  Marcian,  the 
channels  of  the  Tepulan  and  Julian. 

On  entering  Rome  the  water  was  gathered  into  a  Casfella. 
large  reservoir,  in  which  were  the  principal  pipes  for 
distribution;  and  such  reservoirs  were  called  castella^ 
because,  being  isolated,  vast  and  closed  on  all  sides, 
they  resembled  a  castellum  or  fortress.  Over  the  castel- 
lum. was  the  residence  of  the  castellarius  or  guard  of 
the  reservoir.  The  tubes  ,  which  conveyed  water  in  all 
directions  from  the  castellum,  were  of  cast  led,  for  they 
are  always  found  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  ma- 
ker, or  edifice  for  which  they  were  intended,  inscribed  on 
them  in  raised  characters ;  their  form  is  conical  not  cy- 
lindrical; and,  in  giving  them  continuity,  the  extremity 
of  one  was  inserted  into  that  of  another ,  and  saldered 
with  led.  The  keys  and  regulators  were  of  bronze;  but, 
instead  of  handles  ,  the  regulators  were  opened  by  a 
key  and  wench,  thus  giving  greater  security. 

The   distribution   was  not   perennial   nor   of  the  Di*tribu- 

P     ■-,  ,       .  .  -,  •  .  ...      lion  of  thi 

same  water,  lor  Jbabretti  records  an  inscription,  which  waters. 
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existed  in  his  day  in  the  priorate  on  the  Aventine,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  registry  of  llie  names  of 
the  persons  who  used  the  water,  of  the  waters  used,  and 
of  the  hours  during  which  they  flowed,  an  arrangement 
which  consulted  for  economy  (a). 
Expense  of  From  Frontinus  (b)  and  Pliny  (c)  we  learn  the 

expense  of  constructing  the  aqueducts  at  a  time  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  slaves,  labour  must 
have  been  cheap.  They  inform  us  that  the  Marcian  cost 
8,  £00,000  sesterces  =  210,000  scudi  =  £2,000/.,  and 
the  Claudian  55,500,000  sesterces  =  a  million  387, 
500  scudi  =  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
The  The  fourteen  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  had  been 

fourteen  the  Appian,  erected  A.U.C  ££1;  the  Anio,  afterwards 
of  ancient  called  Anio  Vetus,  in  £81;  the  Marcian,  in  608*,  the 
Rome.  Tepulan  ,  in  627;  the  Julian,   in  719;  the  Virginis, 

in  732;  the  Alsietine,  about  the  same  time;  the  Claudian 
and  Anio  Nova,  in  791-805;  the  Trajan,  in  863;  the 
Septimian,  in  956;  the  Antoninian,  in  965;  the  Alexan- 
drian, in  979;  and  the  Algentian  ,  about  the  IV.  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  In  Rome  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  Appian,  the  Anio 
Vetus,  the  Alsietine,  the  Septimian  or  the  Algentian. 
The  Appian^  as  we  said,  was  erected  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius,  who  constructed  the  Appian- way  from 
Rome  to  Capua:  its  sources  may  still  be  seen  about  six 
miles  from  Rome  on  the  modern  strada  di  Salona;  and 
it  terminated  in  Rome  under  the  Aventine  at  the  mo- 
dern via  Salara  (d).  The  Anio  Vetus  was  begun  by  the 
Censor  Curius  Dentatus;  was  brought  from  the  Anio 
on  the  left  bank  outside  the  porta  Variana  near  Tivoli; 

(a)FabreUi,deAquisetAquaeduct.p.  \l\!\.  (b)§.  VII.  (c) Lib.  XXXVI. 
e.  i5.  J.  34,  n.  10.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  IX.  c.  29.  Frontinus  §,  5, 
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and  entered  Rome  by  the  ancient  Esquiline  gate.  The 
Alsletina  was  brought  by  Augustus  from  the  lacus 
Alsietinus^  now  lago  di  Martignano,  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Rome,  which  supplies  in  part  the  Pau- 
line aqueduct;  and  it  entered  Rome  near  the  Imperial 
Naumachia  at  the  porta  Portese.  The  Septimiana  is 
mentioned  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia:  it  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  S.  Severus  to  supply  his  balhs?  situate  in 
the  first  region  of  ancient,  Rome  («);  and,  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueduct  at  the  Torre  diMezza  via  run  to- 
wards that  region  ,  Fabretti  (b)  and  Nibby  (c)  are  both 
of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  that  aqueduct.  The  Al- 
gentiana  was  so  called  from  mount  Algidus*  and  its 
sources  are  to  be  seen  under  Rocca  Priore  ,  on  that 
mount,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Rome.  Of  the  other 
nine  there  are  vestiges  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rome;  and  we  shall  therefore  treat  of  them  more  in  detail. 

The  Marcian  aqueduct  was  constructed,  according  The 
to  Frontinus,  by  Quintus  Marcius  Re,  praetor  £6  years  frc!ar\ 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  is  the  year  after  the  ta- 
king of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The  Senate  assigned  to 
him  for  its  construction  8,400,000  sesterces  =210,000 
sc.=  about  50,000/.  The  sum  was  found  insufficient;  and 
the  work  was  in  consequence  delayed  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  its  completion. 
Deceived  probably  bj  the  cognomen  Rex^  Pliny,  when 
speaking  of  this  aqueduct,  has  fallen  into  a  strange  ana- 
cronism  by  confounding  this  Marcius  Rex  with  Ancus 
Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Rome  (d)..  The  copious  and 
limpid  sources  of  the  Marcian  still  flow  about  three 
miles  to  the  right  of  the  XXXV  L  mile  on  the  ancient 

(a)  Spartian.  Vit.  S.  Sever,  c.  iQ.  (b)  De  Aquis  Diss.  III.  p.  i  47- 
(c)  AnalisiT.  III.  p.  96.  [d)  Hist  Nat.  lib.  XXXI.  c.  3.  $.  24. 
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via  Valeria,  now  strada  cT  Arsoli,  from  which  a  cross- 
road leads  to  them  5  and  their  waters  ran  a  course  of 
sixty  miles  before  they  reached  the  Capitol,  the  Goeiiau 
aud  the  Aventine.  About  the  seventh  mile  from  Rome, 
Agrippa,  A.  U.  G.  711.,  made  the  Tepulan  and  Julian 
waters  flow  in  two  channels  over  that  of  the  Marcian; 
and  hence   to  strengthen   the  aqueduct  he  flanked  it 
with  brick  masonry,  as  is  seen    in  its  whole  tract  as 
far  as  it  is  visible.  It  was  repaired  by  Augustus  in  7^9, 
by  Titus  in  832,  and  by  Garacalla  in  the  III.   century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions 
over  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo.  It  was  repaired  by  Pope 
Adrian  I.  about  A.  D.  780,  and  was  then  called  the  acqua 
Jopia  or  Jovia,  a  name,  as  we  said,  given  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  some  repairsof  Diocletian,  who  called  himself 
Jovius,  and  who  made  use  of  this  water  to  supply  his 
baths.  The  water  continued  to  flow  until  the  IX.  cen- 
tury, but  is  now  lost  in  the  Anio  under  the  mills  of 
Arsoli.The  aqueduct,  which  ran  partly  under  and  part- 
ly over    ground ,  may  still  be  traced  from  a   ruined 
church  in  the  valley  of  Arsoli  ,  called  S.  Maria  delfac- 
qua  Marcia,  with  various  interruptions,  toRome  by  means 
of  the  following  fixed  points:  1.  The  sources  in  the  val- 
ley of  Arsolij  2.  the  channel  at  the  osteria  della  Ferrata; 
3.   the  same  under  S.   Gosimato  and  the  ruins  of  the 
bridge  by  which  it  crossed  the  Anio;  Ix.  substructions 
to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Vicovaro  to  Castel  Madama; 
5.  the  arches  at  the  ponte  degli  Arci;  6.  the  channel  and 
reservoir  in  the  olive  grove  of  Carciano;  7.  the  ponte 
della  Mola  at  the  colle  Faustiniano,  and  the  ponte  Lupo, 
after  which  the  Marcian  ran  near  the   Claudian  so  that 
they  met  at  the  reservoir,  common  to  six  aqueducts,  as 
we  know  from  Frontinus,  that  is  the  Anio  Vetus,  the 
Marcian,  Tepulan,  Julian,  Claudian  and  Anio  ISova , 
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and  situate  within  the  XII.  mile  on  the  Latin  way; 
8.  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct  near  the  casale  of  Roma 
Vecchia  at  Tor  del  Fiscale,  between  the  porta  Furba 
and  the  porta  Maggiore,  and  at  the  porta  Maggiore  and 
porta  S.  Lorenzo.  Its  level  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
Alsietine,  Appian,  Virginis  and  Anio  Vetus;  and  lower 
than  the  Tepulan,  Julian,  Glaudian  and  Anio  Nova*  It 
terminated  at  the  Viminal  gate  within  the  villa  Massimi, 
whence  it  was  conveyed,  by  pipes  through  the  city.  It 
was  the  purest  water  brought  to  Rome,  as  Pliny  and 
Frontinus  attest;  and  Pliny  adds  thai  it  was  supposed 
to  come  by  filtration  from  the  Fucine  lake  (a)* 

It  was  erected  by  Gneus  Servilius  Cepio  and  Lucius  The 
Cassius  Longinus,  censors  A.  U.  C.  627;  and,  its  sour-  e^ 
ces  are  still  visible  onthe  right  bank  of  the  Marrana, 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Casino  Ciampini  on  the 
way  to  Grotta  Ferrata.  According  to  Frontinus  it  was 
the  fourth  water  conveyed  to  Rome;  and  was  called 
Tepulan  from  its  sources  having  been,  as  they  still 
are,  tepid.  It  joined  the  Marcian  within  seven  miles  of 
Rome,  and  was  thence  conveyed  on  the  arches  of  that 
aqueduct,  in  a  higher  channel,  to  the  ancient  porta 
Viminalis.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  at  the  casale  di 
Roma  Vecchia,  at  the  porta  Maggiore  and  at  the  porta 
S.  Lorenzo;  and  its  channel  is  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Marcian  and  Julian,  between  which  it  is  seen  at 
the  porta  Maggiore.  The  Anio  Nova,  the  Claudian  and 
the  Julian  had  the  highest  levels;  and  after  them  came 
the  Tepulan  and  the  Marcian. 

Frontinus  says  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  and  The 
called  by  him  after  his  father-in-law,  Gaius  Julius  Gae-  Juliat* 
sar  Octavianus  Augustus.  Its  sources  were  two  miles  to 

(a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib,  XXXI.  c.  3.  §,  *£ 

Vol.  IV.  5 
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the  right  of  the  XII.  milestone  on  the  Latin  way,  which 
corresponds  with  the  point  where  the  Grotta  Ferrata 
road  meets  and  separates  from  the  strada  della  Molara, 
the  latter  being  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  Latin  way. 
Its  sources  are  still  visible  at  the  shirt  of  Rocca  di  Papa, 
where  they  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the  acqua 
Crabra.  It  came  in  a  separate  channel,  as  did  the  Tepu- 
lan,  on  the  arches  of  the  Marcian ,  from  the  piscina 
already  mentioned  as  existing  about  the  VII.  mile  from 
Eome  on  the  way  to  Grotta  Ferrata;  and  the  three  chan- 
nels are  to  be  seen  at  the  Casale  di  Roma  Vecchia, 
about  four  miles  from  Rome  on  the  way  to  Frascati, 
and  also  to  the  right  of  the  porta  Maggiore  as  we  enter 
the  city,  where  also  is  seen  still  standing  the  beautiful 
brick  flanking  added  by  Agrippa  to  strengthen  the  Mar- 
cian aqueduct.  After  the  time  of  Frontinus,  from  whose 
accurate  pages  we  borrow  largely  on  the  aqueducts,  Sep- 
timius  Severus  separated  the  Julian  from  the  Marcian 
and  Tepulan,  near  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  conduc- 
ted it  on  lofty  arches  of  brick  to  a  magnificent  fountain 
on  the  Esquiline,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
entrance  to  S.  Eusebio,  where  it  poured  into  a  spacious 
basin  by  five  streams,  three  in  front  and  one  at  either 
side,  as  may  still  be  seen. The  arches  of  Severus  are  still  in 
part  standing  behind  S.  Eusebio,  and  remains  of  them 
exist  on  the  roadside,  on  the  way  to  S.  Bibiana. 
The  Frontinus  informs  us  that  Agrippa,  after  his  third 

Virginia.  conSulate,  A.U.C.27,  erected  this  aqueduct;  that  ittook 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  young  female 
having  first  pointed  out  its  sources  to  the  soldiery  near 
the  via  Collatina,  eight  miles  from  Rome ;  that  it  tra- 
velled more  than  fourteen  miles  under  and  a  mile  over 
ground ;  and  that  its  arches  began  in  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus,  that  is  under  Capo  le  Case,  and  terminated 
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in  the  Earipus  adjoining  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  near 
the  Pantheon.  Pliny  however  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  mingling  with  a  stream  called 
the  rivus  Herculaneus  5  which  still  flows  near  it  at  its 
source  (a);  but  Frontinus  mentions  that  at  its  source 
stood  an  aedicula,  in  which  was  a  painting  representing 
a  maiden  pointing  out  the  spring  to  some  soldiers ,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients accorded  with  the  relation  ofFrontinus.lt  is  one 
of  the  three  aqueducts  that  supply  modern  Rome,  hav- 
ing been  repaired  by  Adrian  I.  A.  D.  78ft  (£);  and  its 
water  is  novr ,  as  it  was  anciently  ,  much  esteemed  for 
its  lightness  and  purity.  Its  source  is  in  the  plain  near 
the  casale  di  Salona,  where  is  also  seen  the  rivus  Her- 
culaneus mentioned  by  Pliny.  From  Salona  it  passes 
under  ground  as  far  as  la  Rustica;  thence  on  substruc- 
tions to  Boccaleone;  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Arno  by 
lofty  substructions  near  the  ponte  Nomentano;  thence 
reaches  the  palazzo  di  Papa  Giulio;  enters  the  Pincian 
hill  by  the  villa  Medici;  passes  under  the  French  Aca- 
demy; thence  reaches  the  vicolo  del  Bottino,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches  ,  one  going  to  the  piazza  di 
Spagna,  a  modern  branch,  the  other,  which  is  ancient, 
passing  under  the  strada  Gregoriana  to  the  palazzo  del 
Buffalo,  in  the  court  of  which,  nearly  opposite  the  col- 
leggio  Nazzareno,  stands  one  of  its  ancient  arches,  with 
an  inscription  recording  that  it  was  repaired  by  Clau- 
dius; and  thence  proceeding  to  supply  the  magnificent 
Fountana  di  Trevi. 

Caligula,  as  we  learn  from  Frontinus,  commenced  The 

two  aqueducts  A.  D.  36:  these  Claudius  completed  four-  C1*uf  ia.n 
^  *  and  Amo 

teen  years  after,  A.  D.  50;  and  they  were  the  largest  Nova. 

(a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXI.  c.  5.  (6)  Anastas.  Vit.  Adrian.  I. 

5* 
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aqueducts  not  only  in  Rome  but  throughout  the  empire. 
The  Claud ian  water  sprang  a  lew  yards  to  the  left  of 
the   XXXVIII.  mile  of  the  ancient  via   Sublacensis, 
which  corresponds  with  the  XXXVIL  of  the  modern 
road  to  Subiaco,  where  the  ancient  milestone  was  found; 
and  the  water  is  now  lost  in  the  Anio,  a  few  hundred 
paces  from   its  source.  The  Anio  Nova  was  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Anio,  which  thenceforward 
took  the  distinctive  name  of  Anio  Vetus  ;  and  came 
forty  two  miles  from  Rome  on  the  left  side  of  the  ri- 
ver Anio;  but  Trajan,  having  found  it  turbid,  took  the 
water  from  the  lake  under  the  convent  of  S.  Scholas- 
tica  near  Subiaco,  that  is  about  forty  eight  miles  from 
Rome,  where  traces  of  the  channel  are  still  discernible. 
Tho  Anio  Vetus  travelled  £5,  and  the  Anio  IVova  62, 
miles.  The  Glaudian  aqueduct  is  built  of  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  with  arches  of  peperino  and  the  bottom  of  the 
channel   of  travertin :  the  arches   sometimes  rise   to  a 
height  of  109  feet;  and  both  aqueducts  had    contri- 
buted, in  the  time  of  Frontinus,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  water  conveyed  artificially  intoRome.The  remains 
of  the   Glaudian   aqueduct  are  the  most  considerable 
that  exist.  It  passed  under  S.  Cosimato,  where  it  is  seen 
cut,  as  if  recently,  in  the  solid  rock  and  may  be  ente- 
red: it  crossed  the  Anio  under  Yicovaro  on  arches,  re- 
mains of  which  are  seen  attached  to  the  modern  bridge; 
spanned  the  valle  degli  Arci,  in  which  several  arches  of 
the  Glaudian  and  Anio  Nova  are  seen  standing   apart; 
entered  monteRipoli;  passed  monte  Affliano  and  under 
Gericomio;  strided  across  the  valley;  crossed  the  deep 
pass  of  the  Acqua  INTera  by  the  ponte   Lupo  and  the 
three  deep  torrents  near  Gallicano,  by  means  of  three 
lofty  bridges  which  are  still  standing;  ran  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  along  the  via  Praeneslina  as  far  as 
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ponte  Cicala;  and  thence  to  the  valle  Murchetta,  meet- 
ing the  Latin  way  within  seven  miles  of  Rome,  where 
it  entered  the  great  piscina  already  mentioned.  The 
Claudian  and  Anio  Nova  came  thence  on  the  same  ar- 
ches, but  in  two  distinct  channels,  to  Rome;  and  the 
arches  are  seen  running  along  the  Latin  way  to  Torre 
del  Piscale,  where  they  cross  the  Latin  way  and  go  to 
join  the  via  Labicana  at  the  porta  Maggiore,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  seen  the  channels  of  both  waters, 
that  of  the  Claudian  six  feet  high  by  three  broad,  and 
that  of  the  Anio  J\Tova  above  it,  nine  feet  high  by  three 
feet  and  a  half  broad.  Under  the  Claudian  inscription 
are  those  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  by  whom  the  aque- 
duct was  repaired  (a).  Before  reaching  the  monument, 
the  Claudian  supplied  water  to  the  aqueduct  of  Nero, 
which  is  still  seen  crossing  the  Coelian,  and  was  erected 
by  him  to  supply  his  golden  house  and  its  lake.  Ves- 
pasian continued  Nero's  branch  from  the  convent  garden 
of  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo  to  the  rear  of  the  palaestra 
of  the  Palatine;  and  Trajan  prolongued  it  as  far  as  a 
castellum  which  is  still  standing  behind  the  church  of 
S.  Prisca  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  monument  the  Clau- 
dian turned  towards  its  castellum,  situate  in  the  vine- 
yard between  the  monument  and  the  so  called  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  and  it  terminated  at  the  castellum. 

This  water  is  mentioned  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia,  The  Tra* 
and  was  called  Trajana ,  because  brought  to  Rome  by  janor 
Trajan,  and  Sabatina  because  its  sources  are  near  lake 
Sabatinus ,  now  lake  Bracciano7  about  twenty— four 
miles  from  Rome.  An  inscription  found  in  1830  near  La 
Storta  fixes  the  time  of  its  construction  to  have  been 
A.  D.  110: 


[a)  See  Index,  porta  Maggiore. 
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The  Alsietine  water,  which  supplied  the  Trasfevere,  was 
insalubrious,  parum  salubris^  according  to  Frontinus; 
and  Trajan  therefore  constructed  this  aqueduct  to  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  wholesome  water.  Its  various 
sources  unite  in  a  common  channel  at  Viccarello;  flow 
to  the  north  of  lake  Sabatinus;  pass  by  Trevignano  and 
"Val  Polline,  where  they  receive  tributary  streams  from 
lakes  Stracciacappe  and  Martignano,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance another  stream  from  the  emissario  of  lake  Saba- 
tinus,  added  by  Paul  V.,  and  a  second  added  by  Card. 
Orsini  under  Clem.  X.  At  this  point  is  an  inscription 
on  the  castellum,  recording  repairs  made  in  1y90  by 
Pius  VI.  The  aqueduct  crosses  the  valley  of  Acquasona 
on  arches  5  on  which  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
repairs  made  by  Paul  Y.?  and  erroneously  calling  it 
the  Alsietina  instead  of  the  Sabatina.  Within  two  miles 
of  the  porta  Cavalleggieri,  at  the  colle  di  S.  Antonio,  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  modern,  and 
entering  Rome  under  the  walls  near  the  porta  Portese, 
terminates  at  the  Vatican  ;  the  other  is  ancient  as  far  as 
the  villa  Corsini,  in  which  Trajan's  aqueduct,  as  is  seen 
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by  the  ruins,  terminates,  and  whence  it  was  continued 

by  Paul  V.  to  the  Pauline  fountain  on  the  Janiculum.  The 

It  is  mentioned  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia:  we  know  f J1™**" 
from  the  inscription  on  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo  that  An- 
toninus Caracalla  added  a  new  spring  to  the  Marcian 
water;  and  his  aqueduct  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  branch  that  conveyed  that  spring  to  the  Mar- 
cian and  that  w  hich  ran  from  tlie  Marcian  to  bis  baths. 
The  latter  branch  commenced  two  miles  outside  the 
porta  Capena  on  the  Latin  way,  at  the  Torre  del  Fis- 
cale;  and,  passing  oyer  the  arch  of  Drusus,  as  is  still 
seen,  reached  the  large  reservoir,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain  behind  the  stadium  of  his  baths. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Lampridius,  Victor  and  the  The 
Notitia ;  and  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Alexander  Se-  ^jan 
verus  to  supply  his  baths.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Tenuta 
di  Pantano,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Rome  near  Mon- 
te Porzio.  Near  the  sources  are  the  remains  of  a  piscina 
and  forty -five  arches,  which  scarcely  appear  aboveground. 
Not  far  from  thence  rise  sixty-two  arches  ;  and  near 
them  are  seen  sixty-seven  more.  It  again  appears  at  the 
Casale  di  S.  Antonio;  under  the  casale  di  Terragnola; 
in  the  Tenuta  di  Salone  or  Saloncino;  in  the  Marrana 
between  Torre  Nuova  and  Tor  Tre  Teste;  and  at  the 
Casa  Calda,  where  102  arches  of  it  are  still  standing. 
Near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  episcopal  seat,  established 
by  S.  Helen,  and  thence  called  Sub  Augusta,  and  lat- 
terly Cento  Celle  from  the  ruins,  three  miles  from  the 
porta  Maggiore,  are  eighteen,  twenty-three,  and  seven 
arches;  and  in  the  valley  of  Casa  R&ssa  are  92,  which  are 
the  highest  that  remain.  It  crosses  the  road  by  the  valle 
Bollicante  ,  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the  porta  Mag- 
giore,  where  52  arches  remain;  and  its  last  traces  are  in 
the  vigna  de'Certosini,  a  mile  outside  Rome. 
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The  Sixtus  Quintus  conveyed  the  same  water  to  Borne 

oTsixtus  *n  l*ie  **rst  ^ear  °^  ^s  Pont^cate  A.  D.  1585,  having 
Quintus.  added  to  the  ancient  other  sources  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  height  in  the  Terra  della  Colonna  ,  to  the 
right  of  the  Zagarolo  road,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  porta  Maggiore.  They  unite  with  those  of  the  Pan- 
tarello,  and  travel  under  ground  as  far  as  the  Postic- 
eiola  of  Marino,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Thence  it 
comes  over  ground  by  Roma  Vecchia,  where  the  arches 
commence  ,  by  Tor  Fiscale  and  Porta  Furba ;  enters 
Rome  near  the  amphitheatro  Castrense;  travels  along 
the  wall  to  the  porta  Maggiore  and  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo, 
crossing  over  three  arches  built  by  the  Pontiff;  and  at 
porta  S.  Lorenzo  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going 
to  S.  Mary  Majors  and  that  vicinity,  th«  other  to  Ter- 
>niini  and  thence  to  the  Quirinal,  piazza  Barberini,  the 
Capitol ,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere ,  the  Forum ,  Bocca 
.della  Yerita  and  piazza  Giudea^  Near  Rome  Sixtus  V. 
availed  himself  of  the  Marcian  and  Claudian  aqueducts. 
The  water  is  called  after  his  Christian  name  Felice ; 
and  the  aqueduct  cost  300,000sc.=about70>00G7. 
Aqueducts  Modern  Rome.,  as  we  have  seen ,  is  supplied  by 

R  me  fthree  aqueducts, the  Yergine  restored  by  Pius  IV.  about 
the  middle  of  the  XVI.  century ;  the  Alexandrian  re- 
built by  Sixtus  V.  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  5 
and  the  Trajan  repaired  by  Paul  V.  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVII.  century;  the  first  called  Trevi,  from 
three  streets  that  met  near  its  great  fountain :  the  se- 
cond Felice,  from  Felice  Peretti,  the  family  name  of 
Sixtus  V.;  and  the  third  called  Pauline  from  its  restora- 
tion by  Paul  V. 
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The  first  idea  of  a  public  bath  in  Rome  seems  to  Public 
have  been  suggested  bj  the  introduction  of  the  Appian  a"  ?"", 
water  into  the  city,  A.  U.  C.  441;  it  consisted  of  a  sort 
of  artificial  pond  situate  in  the  valley  between  the  Coe- 
lian  and  false  Aventine,  and  called  by  Festus,  and  by 
Cicero  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus ,  Piscina  Publica ,  a 
name  which  it  gave  to  the  XII.  region.  Its  locality  is 
still  easily  recognised  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  under  the  church  of  S.  Balbina. 
The  wealthier  Romans  constructed  private  baths ,  par- 
ticularly in  their  villas;  and  Seneca  has  left  us  a  des- 
cription of  that  of  Scipio  Africanus  in  his  villa  at  Li- 
ternum,  the  simplicity  of  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
extravagance  of  those  of  his  own  times. 

HI  write  to  you, "  he  says  "from  the  very  villa  of 
Scipio  Africanus  ,  having  first  invoked  his  spirit ,  and 
that  receptacle  in  which,  as  I  believe,  that  great  man  was 
buried.  1  see  a  villa  built  of  squared  stones,  the  wall  of 
which  encloses  a  wood,  and  has  towers  in  the  style  of  a 
fortification ;  below  the  buildings  and  walls  is  a  reser- 
voir large  enough  for  the  use  of  an  army.  The  bath  is 
small  and  dark,  after  the  old  fashion,  for  our  forefathers 
thought  nothing  hot  that  was  not  obscure.  Great  was 
my  pleasure  as  I  compared  the  manners  of  Scipio  with 
our  own.  In  this  nook  did  that  dread  of  Carthage,  to 
whom  our  city  is  indebted  that  it  was  taken  but  once, 
bathe  his  limbs,  wearied  with  rustic  labour;  for  he  tilled 
his  own  ground,  according  to  ancient  custom;  he  lived 
under  this  mean  roof;  he  stood  upon  this  paltry  pave- 
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merit.  But  who  would  now  Submit  to  bathe  in  this  fa- 
shion? That  person  is  now  held  to  be  poor  and  sordid 
whose  walls  shine  not  with  a  profusion  of  the  most 
precious  materials,  the  marbles  of  Egypt,  inlaid  with 
those  of  Numidia;  unless  the  walls  are  laboriously  stuc- 
coed in  imitation  of  painting  ;  unless  the  chambers  are 
covered  with  glass;  unless  the  Thasian  stone,  formerly  a 
rare  sight  even  in  temples ,  surrounds  those  capacious 
basins ,  into  which  we  cast  our  bodies ,  weakened  by 
immoderate  sweats,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  through 
silver  pipes.  As  yet  I  speak  only  of  plebeian  baths:  what 
shall  I  say  when  I  come  to  those  of  our  freedmen?  What 
a  profusion  of  statues!  What  a  number  of  columns  do 
I  see  supporting  nothing,  but  placed  as  an  ornament 
merely  on  account  of  the  expense.  What  quantities  of 
water  murmuring  down  steps!  We  are  come  to  that 
pitch  of  luxury  that  we  disdain  to  tread  on  anything, 
but  gems.  In  this  bath  of  Scipio  are  small  holes,  rather 
than  windows,  cut  thro  the  wall  so  as  to  admit  the  light, 
without  weakening  it  as  a  fortification;  but  now  we 
reckon  a  bath  fit  only  for  moths  and  vermin,  i£  its  win- 
dows are  not  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  its  whole  course;  unless  we  are  washed  and 
sunburnt  at  the  same  time ;  unless  from  the  bathing 
vessel  we  have  a  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land;  so  that 
what  brought  crowds  together  to  admire  it  when  first 
built ,  is  now  rejected  as  antiquated ,  so  inventive  is 
luxury  in  finding  new  things  to  obliterate  her  own  works. 
Formerly  the  baths  were  few  in  number  and  not  much 
ornamented,  for  why  should  a  thing  of  such  little  value 
be  ornamented  ,  a  thing  invented  for  use  and  not  for 
the  purposes  of  delicacy?  The  water  in  those  days  was 
not  poured  down  in  drops  like  a  shower;  neither  did  it 
run  always  fresh  as  from  a  hot  spring;  nor  was  the 
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clearness  of  it  considered  as  a  matter  of  consequence. 
Yet,  o  good  Gods!  how  pleasant  was  it  to  enter  these 
baths,  though  dark  and  covered  with  common  piaster, 
which  you  knew  that  Cato,  in  his  Aedileship,  or  Fabius 
Maximus,  or  one  of  the  Cornelii,  had  tempered  with  his 
own  hand!  For  the  most  noble  iEdiles  performed  this 
duty  of  entering  those  places  which  the  people  frequen- 
ted, to  require  cleanliness,  and  see  that  they  were  kept 
at  a  useful  and  wholesome  temperature  5  not ,  as  has 
lately  been  invented,  at  a  heat  like  a  furnace,  so  that  a 
slave  convicted  of  some  crime,  might,  as  a  punishment, 
be  bathed  alive.  It  now  seems  to  make  no  difference 
whether  a  bath  be  warm  or  burning  («).M 

Public  baths  properly  so  called  were  not  introduced  Public 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  Agrippa  erected  his 
thermae  behind  the  Pantheon  A.  U.  C.  729  (£),  so  cal- 
led from  ©SfljUifl},  hot  springs,  because  constructed  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  warm  bathing,  although  supplied 
with  cold  baths  also.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  them 
to  the  Pioman  people;  and  so  numerous  and  extensive 
were  the  baths  subsequently  erected  by  the  Emperors 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ,  relating  the  entrance  of 
Constautius  into  Rome  A.  D.  356,  when  all  those  that 
had  been  previously  constructed  were  still  standing, 
compared  them  by  a  strong  figure  to  provinces,  "lavacra 
in  modum  provinciarum  extructa.  V  After  Agrippa^s 
came  those  of  Nero,  erected,  according  to  Cassiodorus, 
A.  D.  6/S,  according  to  Eusebius,  A.  D.  65.  Titus  next 
opened  his,  A.  D.  81:  they  were  augmented  by  Domitian 
and  completed  by  Trajan.  Commodus  also  erected  baths, 
A.  D.  18£  according  to  Cassiodorus,  but  according  to 
Eusebius  A.D.  185.  To  these  succeeded  those  of  S.  Se- 
ta) Ep,  86.  (*)  Dion.  lib.  MIL 
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verus,  A.  D.  201  according  to  Cassiodorus,  according  fo 
Eusebius,  A.  D.  202.  The  baths  of  Caracalla,  erected 
A.  D.  216,  exceeded  all  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
were  succeeded  bj  those  of  Heliogabalus,  and  of  Aw  Se- 
verus,  who  enlarged  those  of  Agrippa,  A.  D.  227  accor- 
ding to  Cassiodorus,  according  to  Eusebius,  A.  D.  229. 
Next  came  the  baths  of  Olympias,  erected  A.  D.  250, 
and  those  of  his  contemporary  Philip;  but  those  of  Dio- 
cletian, built  A.  D.  302,  outstripped  in  magnitude  all 
preexisting  baths,  having  been  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  Caracalla  and  capable  of  accommodating  3,200  ba- 
thers together;  The  last  Roman  baths  were  erected  on  the 
Quirinal  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor;  and  they  were 
all  in  full  activity  A.  D.  £09,  when  Rome  was  talien  , 
sacked  and  in  part  burnt  by  Alaric.  The  baths  were 
probably  abandoned  as  useless  after  the  cutting  of  the 
aqueducts  by  Vitiges  A.  D.  537,  for  we  no  longer  find 
them  mentioned  as  in  use  (a). 
their  Roman  baths  served  for  two  principal  purposes , 

component  exercJse  an(J  bathing;  and  hence  the  parts  that  compo- 
sed  them ,  relating  principally  to  these  two  purposes , 
may  be  divided  under  these  two  heads.  The  edifice  con- 
sisted of  the  Laconicum  or  sweating  room,  of  the  Cal- 
darium  or  warm  bath,  the  Tepidarium  or  tepid  bath, 
and  the  Frigidarium  or  cold  bath.  A  large  bath  for  se- 
veral persons  was  called  labrum:  an  oblong  one  for  a 
single  person,  solium,  and  a  bath  chair,  open  beneath, 
was  called  sella.  Of  all  these  we  have  ancient  specimens 
in  the  Yatian  museum:  in  the  great  circular  hall  is  a 
large  porphyry  labrum:  in  the  preceding  court  are  se- 
veral solia  of  basalt  and  granite;  and  in  the  cabinet  is 
a  beautiful  sella  of  rosso  antico.  A  swimming  room  was 

(a)  Procopius  Gothic  War.  lib.  is  c.  i5. 
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called  baptisterium  or  piscina}  and  these  include  the 

constituent  parts  of  the  baths  as  thermae. 

The  accessory  parts  destined  for  exercise  were  the  The  acces- 

palaestra  5  the   Xystus  5  and  the  stadium  ,  to  which  o^  ^  r 

were  attached  the  apodyterium  or  undressing  room,  the  baths-, the 

elaeotherium  or  oil   room  ,    the  conisterium  or  sand  s  avei!  dn 

7  guards. 

room  for  drying  the  body,  the  coryceum  also  called 
sphaeristerium  for  ball  playing,  and  the  ephebeum  or 
place  of  exercise  for  youths.  To  these  were  added  porti- 
cos ,  porticuS)  open  walks,  ambulacra^  reception  rooms, 
scholae ,  large  recesses  for  philosophical  conversation 
and  recitation  or  reading,  eocedrae ,  a  library,  biblio- 
thee  a ^  a  picture-gallery  pinacotheca*  and  a  reservoir,  pi' 
scina.  To  the  baths  were  attached  numerous  slaves  under 
the  names  of  balnearii^  unctores,  palaestritae  ,  etc. 
and  also  praetorian  guards  to  maintain  order. 

The  best  preserved   baths  in  Rome  are  those  of  The  form 
Caracalla  and  Diocletian:  the  worst  preserved  are  those  ,°.    .  .^TV 
of  Titus,  Nero,  Agrippa  and  Costantine;   and   from 
their  remains  we  find  that  the  great  public  baths  con- 
sisted of  an  external  square  containing  the  scholae,  the 
exedrae,  the  library  and  the  pinacotheca,  and  of  an  in-  ( 
ternal  body  of  building,  the  central  part  of  which  was 
destined  for   baths   and   the   extremities    for  exercise, 
both  buildings  having  been  separated  by  areas  which 
were  planted    with  trees   or  flowers ,   intersected   with 
walks,  ornamented  with  porticos  ,  and  having  the  sta- 
dium to  the  south  east. 

Yitruvius  prescribes  that  the  Iaconicum,  also  call-  ^zw  in— 

ed  sudatio  camerata  or  sweating  chamber,  be   joined 

o  5  J  rengemenls. 

to  the  tepidarium;  that  its  window  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
cieling;  and  that  from  the  window  be  suspended  a  bronze 
shield,  which,  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  it, 
might  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  regulale  the  tern- 
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perature.  Its  hollow  floor  rested  on  small  brick  pillars; 
the  vacant  space  beneath  communicated ,  by  means  of 
tubes,  with  the  furnace,  praefurnium,  and  was  called 
the  hypocaust.  The  walls  too  were  hollow:  their  vacaut 
spaces  cmmunicated  with  that  beneath  the  suspended 
pavement  ;  and  the  whole  room  was  thus  enveloped  in 
hollow  casements  filled  with  hot  air.  Immediately  over 
the  furnace  was  the  copper  for  boiling  water  ,  near  it 
was  that  for  warm  water;  and  next  came  a  receptacle  for 
cold  water,  which  was  supplied  from  the  piscina.Between 
these  vessels  was  maintained  a  constant  communication, 
so  that  as  fast  as  the  hot  water  was  drawn  off  from  the 
caldarium,  tbe  void  was  supplied  from  the  tepidarium, 
which  being  already  considerably  heated ,  but  slightly 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  caldarium.  The  heat  not 
taken  up  by  the  first  boiler,  beneath  which  was  the  fur- 
nace ,  thus  passed  on  to  the  vacant  space  under  the  se- 
cond, and  instead  of  being  wasted  did  its  office  in  pre- 
paring the  contents  of  the  second  for  the  higher  tempe- 
rature, which  it  was  to  obtain  in  the  first ,  an  economi- 
cal arrangement  recommended  by  Vitruvius  (a).  The 
terms  frigidarium5  tepidarium  and  caldarium  are  how- 
ever applied  not  only  to  the  apartments  in  which  were 
the  cold,  tepid  and  hot  baths ,  but  also  to  the  vessels  in 
which  the  operation  of  heating  the  water  was  conducted. 
Other  con-  The  palaestra  was  a  court ,  in  which  the  Athletes 

sfituent  exercised  themselves,  particularly  in  wrestling,  wzkq  ; 
and  the  Xystus  was  a  portico  round  the  court ,  in  which 
the  exercises  were  performed  in  wet  weather.  The  ephe- 
beum  was  a  semicircular  exedra ,  in  which  young  ath- 
letes were  taught;  and  the  stadium  was  a  long  area  for 
races  on  foot.  The  coryceum  or  sphaeristerium  is  derived 

\a)  Lib.  V.  c.   10. 
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hj  some  from  xsijM)  to  clip,  by  others  from  nofcx.  a  girl, 
and  by  others  from  y.copvog ,  a  ball  filled  with  sand  or 
other  materials,  which  the  Greek  athletes  used  and  for 
which  the  Roman  substituted  the  pila.  The  spherical 
form  of  the  ball  gave  to  the  room  the  name  of  sphae- 
risterium.  The  pila  was  extremely  hard  and  was  some- 
times of  glass.  When  filled  with  air  it  was  called  follis^ 
and  resembled  the  pallone  of  the  modern  Romans:  when 
stuffed  with  feathers,  it  was  called  paganica^  and  when 
smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  paganica,  it 
got  the  name  of  harpastum(a).\\i  the  vestibule  of  the  Va- 
tican sacristy  is  an  ancient  inscription ,  setting  forth , 
as  we  saw  (#),  at  considerable  length,  that  Ursus  Toga- 
tus  was  the  inventor  of  the  glass  ball  ,  and  that  its  use 
was  introduced  with  great  applause  into  the  baths  of 
Titus,  Nero  and  Caracalla.  Martial,  who  of  all  the  ancient 
writers  is  he  who  most  frequently  alludes  to  these  dif- 
ferent games  of  the  palla,  and  throws  most  light  on  them , 
thus  defines  the  Paganica: 
uHaec  quae  difficilis  turget  paganica  pluma 

Folle  minus  laxa  est,  et  minus  arcta  pila  (c)-" 
and  again: 
4'Non  pila  non  follis,  non  te  paganica  thermis 

Praeparat  aut  nudi  stipitis  ictus  hebes$ 
•Vara  nee  injecto  ceromate  brachia  tendis 

Non  harpasta  vagus  pulverulenta  rapis  (dy 
The  baths  of  Decius  and  of  Philip  have  entirely 
disappeared  5    hut  remains  still  exist  of  the  baths  of 
Agrippa ,  Nero ,  Titus,  Trajan,  Caracalla,  Eliogaba- 
lus ,  A.  Severus ,  Diocletian  and  Costantine. 

The  Thermae  were  open  to  the  Public  at  first  on  Terms  of 
the  payment  of  the  fourth  of  an  as ,  c/uadrans,  which 

{a)  Martial  lib,  XIV.  epigr.  45.  lib.  VII.  epigr.  3a.  [b,  Vol.  I.  p.  567. 
{c)  Lib.  XIV.  epigr.  45.  {d)  Lib.  VII.  epigr.  3a. 
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less  than  a  farthing.  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  gardens 

and  baths  to  the  Roman  people  and  assigned  particular 

estates  for  their  support  that  the  Public  might  enjoy 

them  gratuitously.  At  a  later  period  the  bathers  in  some 

thermae  were  supplied  gratuitously  even  with  uuguents. 

Prepara-  On  entering  the  thermae  the  bathers  proceeded  to 

ration  for  j  .     x1  ,    _     .  -.,.,, 

the  bath,      undress,  in  the  apodytenum,  consigning  their  clothes  to 

the  care  of  persons  called  capsarii  5  and  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  elaeothesium,  where  they  anointed  all  over 
with  a  coarse  cheap  oil  before  they  began  their  exerci- 
ses, and  where  were  also  kept  the  finer  odoriferous  oint- 
ments used  on  coming  out  of  the  baths,  and  consisting 
of  rhodinwn,  a  liquid  perfume  made  of  roses,  lirium 
made  of  lily  ,  cyprinum  made  of  the  tree  called  cypria, 
bacearinum    or  foxglove ,   and    myrrhinum  made    of 
myrrh*  Perfnmes  were  also  made  of  the  oil  of  sweet  ma- 
joram -.,  called  amaracinum  \  of  lavender  ?  called  nar- 
dinum\  of  the  wild  vine,  called  aenanthinum;  of  cin- 
namon ,  called  cinnamomlnumi  of  the  iris ,  called  iri- 
num\    of  oil  of  ben,  called  balaninum^   of  the  wild 
thyme,  called  serpyllinum\  of  the  oil  of  sisymbrium  or 
water  mint,  and  of  the  oil  of  anarcum.  Spartian  men- 
tions  an  amusing  story  relative    to  the  practice  of  a- 
nointing  the  body  before  bathing.  uThe  Emperor  A- 
drian ,"  says  he,  w  who  went  to  the  public  baths  and 
bathed  with  the  common  people,  seeing  one  day  a  ve- 
teran rubbing  his  bach  against  the  marble,  asked  him 
why  he  did  so.  The   veteran   replied  that  he  had  no 
slave  to  rub  him,  whereupon  the  emperor  gave  him  two 
slaves  and  wherewithal  to  maintain  them.   Another  day 
several  old  men,  induced  bj  the  good  fortune  of  the  ve- 
teran ,    rubbed  themselves  also  against  the  marble  in 
presence  of  the  emperor ,    thinking  by  this  means  to 
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excite  the  liberality  of  Adrian  5  who  perceiving  their 
drift  caused  them  to  be  told  to  rub  each  other  (a). 

When  anointed  the  bathers  passed  into  the  sph-ae- 
risterium  or  the  palaestra  to  take  exercise,  after  which 
they  immediately  entered  the  warm  bath,  in  which 
they  sat  on  the  sella  to  scrape  themselves  with  strigils^ 
generally  of  bronze  but  sometimes  of  iron,  an  office 
occasionally  performed  by  an  attendant  slave.  After  the 
application  of  the  strigil  the  bather  washed  and  left  the 
bath  for  the  conisteriumjwhere  he  was  carefully  dried  with 
cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and  covered  witk  a  light  mantle 
called  gausape.  Effeminate  persons,  when  dried ,  had 
the  hairs  of  their  bodies  pulled  out  with  tweezers,  and 
their  nails  carefully  cut.  Young  slaves  then  brought 
from  the  elaeothesium  little  alabaster,  bronze  or  terra 
eotta  vases  full  of  perfumed  oils,  with  which  the  body 
was  slightly  anointed,  after  which  the  bathers  retur- 
ned to  the  apodyterium  and  resumed  their  clothes.  The 
thermae  were  generally  open  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  the  dusk,  of  the  evening}  and  a  bell  an- 
nounced to  those  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  sphae- 
risterium  or  palaestra  that  the  baths  were  ready,  whence 
the  poet  Martial: 

"Redde  pilam;  sonat  aes  thermarum,  ludere  pergis?^       j 
Yirgine  vis  sola  lotus  abire  domum (ft)  " 


(a)  Vit.  Adrian,  (b)  Lib.  XIV.  epigr.  63« 

Vol.  IV. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


ON    ARCHES. 


Arches;  Arches  are  of  three  denominations,  of  simple  pas- 

Jam,  sage,  monumental  and  triumphal.  Arches  of  simple 

passage  must  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  use  of  the  arch, 
and  were  naturally  of  the  simplest  form  ,  having  been 
intended  merely  to  give  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
some  locality  or  enclosure  ;  and  such  is  the  arch  of 
Dolabella  on  the  Coelian,  as  was  also  that  of  Lentulus 
at  the  Saline  under  the  Aventine.  In  this  class  of  arches 
may  be  numbered  Jani^  some  of  which  presented  two 
fronts,  and  were  thence  called  bifrontes ,  some  four, 
thence  designated  quadrifrontes.  The  word  Janus  is 
derived  by  Cicero  ab  eundo,  from  having  been  arches 
of  passage  (<z);  and  it  was  also  used  to  designate  an  arch 
or  gate,  as  appears  from  Livy,  who  describes  the  Fabii 
as  issuing  from  the  city  against  the  Veientes  by  the 
right  arch  of  the  Carmental  gate  "Infelici  via  dextro 
jano  portae  Carmentalis  profecti  ad  Cremeram  fluviurn 
perveniunt  (b).^  From  it  the  doors  of  private  houses , 
as  Cicero  remarks,  were  called  januae:  uforesque  in 
liminibus  profanarum  aedium  januae  nominantur  (c)."1 
The  Jani  were  erected  chiefly  in  the  fora,  where  several 
roads  crossed;  and,  affording  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  they  formed  points  of  union  for  merchants  and 
more  particularly  for  usurers.  Hence  Oyid,  speaking  of 
debtors,  says  that  they  dreaded  the  puteal  or  tribunal 
of  the  Praetor,  the  Janus,  where  the  usurious  creditors 
waited  their  arrival ,  and  the  first  day  of  the  month , 
when  payments  were  to  be  made: 

(a)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  II.  c.  27.  [b]  Lib.  II.  c.  49    (c)  Loc.  citat. 
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"Qui  puteal  Janumque  timet,  celeresque  kalendas. 
Torqueat  Iiunc  aeris  mutua  summa  sui  (a)?'* 
Of  these  Jani  Victor  says  that  thirty-six  were  scattered 
through  the  city,  all  incrusted  with  marble  and  deco- 
rated with  statues;  and  of  them  a  good  specimen  still 
stands  in  the  Velabrum.  The  greater  number  of  them 
had  been  originally  erected  by  Domitian,  as  we  learn 
from  Suetonius: "Janos  arcusque  cum  quadrigis  et  insig- 
nibus  triumphorum  per  regiones  urbis  tantos  ac  tot 
extruxit,  ut  cuidam  graece  inscriptum  sit:  APKEI/'' 

The  idea  of  monumental  and  triumphal  arches  Monumen- 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  decoration  of  the 
simple  arches  of  passage,  where  the  victorious  army  mar- 
ched through,  a  testimony  of  respect  which  was  removed 
after  the  triumphal  Pomp,  but  which  ambition  or  pa- 
triotism would  perpetuate  by  the  erection  of  permanent, 
analogous  monuments.  The  three  first  monumental  ar- 
ches built  in  Rome  were  erected,  A.  U.  C.556,  by  Lucius 
Stertinius,  after  he  had  conquered  part  of  Spain  and 
deposited  50,0001bs  of  silver  in  the  treasury:  they  were 
constructed  from  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  de  ma- 
nubiis^  and  surmounted  by  gilt  statues;  and  of  them 
two  stood  in  the  forum  Boarium,  one  opposite  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune,  the  other  opposite  the  temple  of  Matuta, 
and  a  third  in  the  Circus  Maxim  us  (£).  In  the  year 
of  Rome  645,  Fabius,  the  son  of  Fabius  iEmilianus  and 
nephew  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  erected  a  monument,  consi- 
sting of  stone  towers,  saoceas  turres^  on  the  spot  where 
he  defeated  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  that  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Isar  and  the  Rhone;  and  on  the  tow- 
ers he  placed  trophies  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  a  practice  till  then  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
ta) Rented.  Amor.  v.  56i.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  27. 

6* 
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mans,  who,  as  Florus  observes ,  had  wisely  abstained 
from  insulting  by  such  memorials  a  conquered  enemy: 
"quum  hie  mos  inusitatus  fuerit  nostris  ;  nunquam 
enim  populus  romanus  hostibus  domitis  victoriam  suam 
exprobravit  (a).^  Such  arches  were  generally  erected  to 
the  emperors  by  corporations  or  individuals  $  and  of 
them  we  have  the  monumental  arch  of  Severus  in  the 
forum  Boarium,  erected  to  him  by  the  salesmastersand 
bankers,  and  that  of  Gallienus  on  the  Esquiline,  built 
by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor. 
Trium-  With  regard  to  triumphal  arches,  their  name  ex- 

phalarches.  plains  their  nature,  which  was  to  record  the  triumphs 
obtained  after  signal  victories.  Of  these  the  first  on  re- 
covd  was  that  of  Fabius  already  mentioned,  erected  by 
him  on  the  via  sacra  and  surmounted  by  his  statue,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Allobroges  A.  U. 
C.  632,  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Allobrox  (b).  Eighty 
years  after  were  erected  to  Augustus  {or  his  conquest 
of  Egypt  two  triumphal  arches  ,  %one  at  Brundusium  , 
the  other  in  the  Roman  Forum,  both,  as  we  read  in 
Dion,  adorned  with  trophies  (c).  Such  also  were  the 
arches  of  Claudius,  Constantine,  Drusus,x  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, S.  Severus  in  the  forum,  and  of  Titus.  Of  the  three 
sorts  of  arches  there  remain  in  Rome  those  of  Constant 
tine,  Drusus,  S.  Severus  in  the  forum,  Titus,  Gallienus,, 
Septimius  in  the  Velabrum,  and  the  Janus  Quadrifrons. 


(a)  Lib*  III.  c.  2.  (£)  Asconius,Commenl.  in  ©rat.  conlr.  Vcir.  c.  7. 
(c)  Lib.  II.  c.  19. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

ON   THE   DOMESTIC    ARCHITECTURE    OF   THE    ROMANS. 

The  arrangement  of  a  Roman  bouse  of  the  better  Domestic 
class  ,  although  varying  somewhat  from  local  circum-        g  of 
stances  and  according  to  the  rank  and  riches  of  the  mas-  the  Ro- 
ter,  was  prettj  -generally  the  same  (a).  Every  considerable  *"ai?s:. 
mansion  might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  intended  0f  a 
for  public  resort,  the  other  destined  for  the  private  ser-  Roman 
vice  of  the  family.  The  former,  according  to  Vitruvius,  COUTt'the 
consisted  of  the  portico,  the  vestibule,  the  cavaedinm  vestibule. 
or  atrium,  tablinum,  alae,  fauces;  and  the  latter  com- 
prised the  peristyle  ,  bed-chambers  ,  triclinium,  oeci, 
picture-gallery  ,  library,  baths,  exedra,  xystus,  etc.  (b). 
Great  mansions  were  generally  preceded  by  a  spacious 
court  or  area  ,  upon  which  the  portico  opened ,  either 
surrounding  three  sides  of  the  area,  or  merely  running 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  The  vestibule  was  a  pas- 
sage between  the  outer  door  which  opened  from  it  to 
the  portico,  and  an  inner  door  which  closed  the  entrance 
to  the  atrium.  According  to  the  constitution  of  Rome 
every  plebeian  might  choose  from  among  the  patricians 
a  patron,  whose  client  he  became,  and  to  whose  house 
he  resorted  freely  for  advice  or  assistance;  and  the  ves- 
tibule was  specially  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
clients,  and  was  therefore  roofed  and  furnished  with 
seats.  To  have  a  large  body  of  clients  was  deemed  bolh 
honourable  and  advantageous,  as  the  patron  might  cal- 
culate on  their  votes  in  all  civil  matters ;  and  hence 

(a)  Vitruv.  Jib.  VI.  e.  8.  {b)  Augustus  enacted  that  the  height  of 
private  edifices  within  the  walls  should  not  exceed  seventy  feet;  but  his 
restrictive  edict  was  often  transgressed. 
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Vitruvius  observes  that  to  persons  of  any  eminence.,  but 
especially  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  magnificent  ves- 
tibules, large  atria  and  sumptuous  tablina  were  neces- 
sary. Aulus  Gellius  derives  the  word  vestibule  from  ce, 
an  augmentative  particle,  and  stabulum^  a  station,  a  man- 
sion (a)\  and  Ovid  from  Vesta,  that  is  from  the  domestic 
hearth,  which  at  a  very  remote  period  was  lighted  up 
in  front  of  the  house  (b). 
The  The  atrium  or  cavaedium  was  a  vast  antichamber, 

oavaedium  genera^J  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in  the  cen- 
*  tre  of  the  roof,  called  compluvium^  because  the  rain- 
water was  brought  together  there  and  thrown  into  a  re- 
cipient beneath,  called  on  that  account  impluvium^  un- 
der which  was  ordinarily  a  cistern,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  remains  of  a  house  in  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  near  the  Basilic  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  This  its  hollow 
construction  gave  also  to  the  atrium  the  name  of  cavae- 
dium or  cavity  of  the  house,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Varro:  "The  hollow  of  the  house  (cavum  aedium)  is  a 
covered  place  within  the  walls,  left  open  to  the  common 
use  of  all.  It  is  called  Tuscan  from  the  Tuscans,  alter 
the  Romans  began  to  imitate  their  cavaedium.  The  word 
atrium  is  derived  from  the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tus- 
cany, from  whom  the  model  of  it  was  taken  (c)."  Ser- 
vius  however  derives  it  from  its  blackness,  ab  atro,  for, 
in  addition  to  its  natural  obscurity,  its  walls,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  kitchen ,  which  was  generally 
without  a  chimney,  were  black  with  smoke.  At  a  remote 
period,  according  to  Gato  as  quoted  by  Servius,  the  an- 
cients dined  in  the  atrium9and  in  it  was  kept  the  money 

(a)  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  XVI.  c  5.   (b)    Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  39i.  (c)  D« 
Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  $.  33. 
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chest,  whence  the  servant  of  the  atrium,  Atriensis,  was 
amongst  the  most  confidential  (a)  ,  a  fact  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  Cicero  (&). 

Vitruvius  distinguishes  five  sorts  of  atria,  viz.  \.  Five 
the  Tuscan,  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  all,  the  roof  of  atria. 
which  was  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  and  leaving  a  compluvium  in  its  centre: 
of  such  atria  many  are  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii:  2.  The  te- 
trastyle,  or  four  pillared  atrium,  differed  from  the  Tus- 
can in  this,  that  the  main  beams  of  the  roof  were  sup- 
ported hj  pillars,  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  im- 
pluvium, an  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the  size 
of  the  apartment  might  be  increased.  3.  The  Corin- 
thian atrium,  in  which  the  pillars  were  more  tham  four, 
and  the  impluvium  enlarged.  4.  The  atrium  displuvia- 
tum,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  throw  the  water  off 
to  the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of  the  impluvium. 
5,  the  atrium  testudinalum,  which  was  roofed  all  over, 
and  took  its  name,  as  Varro  observes,  from  its  tortoise- 
like form  (c). 

The  tablinum  was  an  appendage  of  the  atrium  and  The 

,  .     ,  it  i         •      tablinum, 

was  in  general  entirely  open  to  it.  it  contained,  as  its  alae 

name  imports  (J),  the  family  archives,  the  statues,  pic-  fauces, 
tures,  genealogical  tables  and  other  relics  of  ancestry.  0SP1  mm" 
Alae  or  wings  were  similar  but  smaller  apartments  or 
recesses  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  atrium.  Fau- 
ces, jaws,  were  passages ,  more  especially  those  which 
couducted  from  the  atrium  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 
In  the  smaller  houses,  strangers  were  lodged  in  cham- 
bers that  surrounded  and  opened  into  the  atrium;  but 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  was  usually  an  hospitium  or 

(a)  Aeneld.  lib.  I.  v.  730.  (b)  Paradox.  §.  5.  (c)  Vitruv.  lib.  VI. 
c.  3.  [d)  From  tabula  or  tabella,  a  picture. 
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place  for  their  accommodation ,  separate  from  or  an- 
nexed to  the  mansions. 
The  After  the  atrium  came  the  peristyle  ,  which  was 

and  celiae*  usua^J  situate  inside  the  atrium  and  communicated 
with  it  hy  the  tablinum  and  by  fauces.  It  was  a  square 
court,  surrounded  by  porticos,  under  which  were  the 
rooms,  cellae^  intended  for  various  domestic  purposes 
and  designated  from  their  use.  Thus  the  bread-rooms 
were  called  panaria'^  the  wine-cellars,  vinaria\  the  oil- 
cellars,  olearia\  the  rooms  for  vegetables,  olitoria\  the 
hmt-moms,  fructuaria^  and  those  for  the  servants  were 
called  from  their  offices,  as  the  cella  Atriensis^  cella 
ostiarii,  cella  arcarii  etc.  The  sleeping  rooms  were 
ordinarily  divided  into  the  cubiculum  ,  in  which  the 
owner  slept,  and  procoeton,  in  which  slept  the  servant; 
but  of  their  arrangement  we  know  little.  The  triclinium 
was  an  important  apartment  and  was  so  called  from  the 
three  couches,  T/9Si$  xX«V«f#  which  ran  along  the  table  on 
three  sides,  leaving  the  fourth  open  to  the  servants.  The 
houses  of  the  great  had  several  triclinia  to  be  used  at 
different  seasons  or  on  different  occasions.  Each  triclinium 
in  the  house  of  Lucullus  had  its  fixed  standard  of  ex- 
penditure ,  insomuch  that  when  his  servants  knew  in 
which  triclinium  he  would  sup ,  they  knew  the  style 
of  entertainment  to  be  prepared.  On  one  occasion  Porn- 
pey  and  Cicero  insisted  on  accompanying  him  home  to 
see  his  family  supper;  and  Lucullus  deceived  them  by 
merely  sending  word  home  to  say  that  he  would  sup  in 
the  Apollo,  a  hall  in  which  he  never  gave  an  entertain- 
ment for  less  than  50,000  denarii,  about  1600/.Mazois, 
in  his  work  entitled  "Le  Palais  de  Scaurus,"  gives  a 
description  of  the  mansion  of  a  noble  Roman  of  the 
first  class ,  which  embodies  all  the  scattered  notices  of 
domestic   life ;  and   his  account  of  the  triclinium  of 
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Scaurus  will  give  the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the 

arrangement  of  such  an  apartment  in  its  best  style. 

"The  triclinium,  or  dining  room,  is  twice  as  lonff    *r      " 
...  ,  ,  ,.  7         .  r     "    mum 

as  it  is  broad  (a),  and  seems  divided  into  two  parts.  Hie  0fihq 

upper  part  is  occupied  by  the  table  and  couches  5  the  palace  of 
lower  is  left  unoccupied  for  the  convenience  of  the  ser- 
vants and  spectators.  Around  the  former  the  walls,  up 
to  a  certain  height,  are  ornamented  with  valuable  hang- 
ings (£)$  and  the  decoration  of  the  rest  of  the  room  is 
noble  as  well  as  appropriate  to  its  destination.  Columns, 
entwined  with  ivy  and  vine-branches,  divide  the  walls 
into  various  compartments,  bordered  with  fanciful  orna- 
ments, in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  are  painted  with 
admirable  grace  young  fauns  or  half-naked  bacchants 
bearing  thyrsi,  vases,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to 
embellish  the  picture  (c).  Above  the  columns  runs  a  large 
frieze  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  of  which 
presents  paintings  of  the  meats  which  are  most  in  season 
in  the  month  corresponding  whith  the  sign  of  the  Zo- 
diac ,  with  which  it  is  surmounted  (d)'  so  that  under 
Sagittarius  (December)  we  see  shrimps  (e),  shell  fish 
and  birds  of  passage;  under  Capricorn  (January)  lob- 
sters (y),  sea  fish,  wild  boar,  and  game;  under  Aquarius 
(February)  ducks  (#•),  plovers,  pigeons,  water  rails  etc. 
Bronze  lamps  (h^  suspended  from  the  cieling  by 
chains  of  the  same  material  (/),  or  resting  on  rich- 
ly wrought  candelabra,  (/)  threw  around  the  triclinium 
a  rnosi  brilliant  light  (&)$  and  slaves,  set  apart  for  this 

{a)  Vitruv.  lib.  VI,  c.  5.  (b)  It  was  the  fall  of  the  ha«gings  that 
caused  such  confusion  at  the  supper  of  Nasidienus.  Horat.  Sat.  8.  lib.  il. 
v.  54.  (c)  Herculaneum  pictures,  (d)  Petroa.  Satyrie.  c.  10.  (<?)  Ibid. 
(/)  Ibid,  (g)  Ibid.  (h)V\\n.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  5.  (t)  Herculaneum  Antiquities. 
(/)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.3.  (k)  Stuck. Ant. Conviv. III.  24. 
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service  (a),  trimmed  the  wicks,  supplying  them,  when 
necessary,  with  oil. 

The  table,  made  of  cedar  (£),  a  wood  brought  from 
the  extremity  of  Mauritania  (c),  and  deemed  more  pre- 
cious than  even  gold  (c?),  rested  on  feet  of  ivory,  (e), 
and  was  covered  with  a  large  plate  (/)  of  massive  silver, 
of  a  100lbs.  weight  (#•),  chased  and  carved  (h).  The  tri- 
cliniar  couches  (7'),  which  could  accommodate  thirty 
persons  (z),  were  of  bronze  (k)  overlaid  with  ornaments 
of  tortoise-shell  (/),  silver  and  purest  gold  (m)^  the  mat- 
tresses of  Gallic  wool  (rc),  dyed  purple  (0)5  the  valuable 
cushions  (/?),  filled  with  fine  feathers  (^),  were  covered 
with  stuffs  woven  and  embroidered  with  silk  mixed  with 
threads  of  gold,  which  Chrysippus  told  us  had  been 
made  at  Babylon,  and  cost  four  millions  of  sesterces  (/•). 

The  mosaic  pavement  represented  fragments  of  all 
sorts  of  eatables,  scattered  here  and  there,  as  if  they  had 
fallen  in  course  on  the  floor,  insomuch  that  at  the  first 
glance  the  room  would  seem  not  to  have  been  swept 
since  the  last  meal  («$•),  whence  it  was  called  axocpmcg 
GM.oqt  the  unswept  hall  {t).  At  the  extremity  of  the  tri- 
clinium were  set  out,  on  rich  tables,  vases  of  Corin- 


(a)  Pignor.de  Serv.  55. 

(b)  Plin.  lib.  XIV.  c.  43.  Martial,  lib.  II.  epigr- 43-  IX.  epigr.  60, 
(c)  Ibid.[lib.  XII.  epigr.  67.  (d)  Ibid.  lib.  III.  epigr.  82.  (e)  Ibid.  lib.  IT. 
epigr.  43.  (f)  It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  table,  and  on  it  was  laid 
the  service,  (g)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  10.  [h,  They  had  been  engraved. 
(i)  Couches  for  the  tabie  were  called  tricliniar,  and  those  to  sleep  01 
were  called  cubicularaco  Cic.  de  Triclin.  Ursin.  Append.  77.  (j)  Plut. 
Sympos.  lib.  V.  quaest.  5.  [k)  Plin.  lib.  XXXlV.  c.  3.  Cic.  in  Verr.  II. 
lib.  IV.  26.  (/)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIlI.c.  n.  (m)  Ibid.  c.  a.  (n)  Ibid. 
lib.  VIII.  c.  48.  (o)  Petron.Sa lyric,  c.  it.  (p)  Mart.  lib.  III.  epigr.  82, 
v.  7.  (q)  Ursin.  Append,  ad  Ciacon.  de  Triclin.  117.  (r)  About  3. 200/. 
Plin.  lib.  VIIL  c.48,    {s)  Ibid.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  a5.  (/)  Ibid. 
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|  thian  brass  (a),  tastefully  arranged  (b).  This  triclinium, 

I  the  largest  of  the  four   in  the    palace  of  Scaurus  (e), 

|  would  easily  contain  a  table  of  sixty  couches  (a?);  but 

!   he  seldom  brings  together  so  many  guests;  and  when, 

j   on  great  occasions  ,  he  invites  four  or  five  persons  to 

dinner  (e),  he  entertains  them  in  the  atrium.  The  eating 

room  of  which  I  speak  is  used  only  in  summer;  he  has 

others  for  autumn,  winter  and  spring  (/),  for  you  must 

know  that  the  Romans  turn  the  change  of  seasons  into 

a  source  of  luxury.  His  establishment  is  so  appointed 

that  for  each  triclinium  he  has  a  great  number  of  tables 

of  different  sorts  (#•)•  and  each  table  has  its  own  service 

and  its  particular  attendants  (h). 

While  waiting  for  their  master,  young  slaves  enter- 
ed sinking  (z),  and  strewed  over  the  pavement  saw- 
dust dyed  with  saffron  and  vermilion,  and  mixed  with  a 
brilliant  powder  made  fron  lapis  specularis,  or  talc.  (/)! 
OEci,  from  cwog,  a  house,  were  spacious  halls, 
divided  like  atria  into  tetraystyle  and  Corinthian  and 
also  Egyptian.  They  should  have  the  same  proportions 
as  triclinia  but  on  a  larger  scale,  because  ornamented 
with  columns,  winch  triclinia  did  not  admit.  The  Co- 
rinthian oeci  had  but  one  row  of  pillars  in  the  height,  on 
which  rested  the  architrave  and  vaulted  roof.  The  Egyp- 
tian were  more  splendid,  for  in  them  the  pillars  sup- 
ported a  gallery  with  a  paved  floor,  open  to  the  sky,  for- 
ming a  walk  round  the  hall;  and  above  this  lower  range 
rose  a  second  range  of  pillars  one  fourth  less  in  height, 
which  supported  the  roof.  The  Greeks  had  another 
sortofoecus  called  cyzicene,  meant  for  summer  use, 

\a)  Plin.  Jim.  lib.  IIL  epist.  I.  (£)Cict?r.  in  Verr,  Act.  II.  lib  IV.  14. 
(c)  Petron.  Satyric.  c.  17.  {d)  Martial,  lib.  I.  epigr.  44.  (e)  Ibid.  lib.  II. 
epigr.  35.  (/)  Vitruv.  lib.  VI.  c.  7.  (g)  Mart.  lib.  VII.  epigr.  48. 
bid.  (1)  Petron.  Satyric.  c.  10.  (/)  Ibid.  c.  16.  Mazois.  c.  XIX 
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looking  to  the  north,  and  when  possible  faring  gardens, 
to  which  they  opened  by  folding-doors.  The  picture- 
gallery,  pinacotheca,  the  library,  bibliotheca,  the  baths, 
balneae,  the  exedrae  or  halls  for  conversation  and  the 
general  purposes  of  society,  all  belonged  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  house.  Some  large  houses  had  also  a  garden, 
hortus  ,  such  as  that  of  Pausa  at  Pompeii;  and  all  hou- 
ses, great  and  small,  had  their  domestic  altar,  called 
lararium  because  sacred  to  the  household  gods,  on  which 
the  Paterfamilias  sacrificed  daily.  If  such  were  the  parts 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  rich,  the  Imperial  palace  mast 
have  had,  as  we  shall  see,  other  important  appendages, 
and  must  have  exhibited  a  preeminent  splendour  coor- 
dinate with  Imperial  grandeur.  All  the  apartments  men- 
tioned were  on  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  stories  being 
for  the  most  part  left  to  the  occupation  of  slaves,  freed- 
men,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  family  ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  terrace,  solarium,  which  was  a 
favourite  resort  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Principles  We  subjoin  the  principles  laid  down  by  "Vitruvius 

of  Vitiu-  for  regulating  the  aspect  of  each  room,  and  the  sort  of 
houses  suited  to  the  different  classes  of  Roman  citizens. 
CiThe  winter  eating  rooms  and  winter  baths  ought," 
says  he,  "to  face  the  winter  west,  for  they  are  to  be 
used  in  the  afternoon,  and  require  both  light  and  heat 
at  that  time  of  the  day.  Bed-chambers  and  libraries 
should  front  the  east ,  an  aspect  suited  for  the  better 
preservation  of  books ,  for  the  southern  and  westerly 
winds  are  most  laden  with  moisture,  and  tend  to  gene- 
rate damp  and  moths.  The  spring  and  autumn  triclinia 
should  also  look  Jo  the  east,  the  summer  triclinium  t6 
the  north,  that  the  former  may  enjoy  a  temperate,  the 
latter  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  can  be  gained.  Picture- 
galleries  and  rooms  for  painting  and  embroidery  should 


\ius. 
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also  look  to  the  north,  because  the  colours  used:  in  this 
work  retain  their  brilliancy  longer  when  exposed  only 
to  a  regular  and  constant  light 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  by  what  rules 
we  are  to  be  directed  in  laying  out  the  private  parts  of 
houses,  and  how  they  should  be  connected  with  the  pub- 
blic  part;  for  those  parts  are  private,  into  which  stran- 
gers enter  not  except  by  invitation,  as  the  chambers, 
triclinia,  baths,  and  the  like.  Other  parts  are  common; 
and  any  one  may  enter  them  uninvited,  as  the  vesti- 
bule, cavaedium  etc.  To  men  of  ordinary  fortune,  there- 
fore, magnificent  vestibules,  and  tablina  and  atria  are 
meedless,  for,  instead  of  being  attended  at  home,  they 
attend  on  others.  Those  who  sell  their  rural  produce 
require  shops  and  stables  at  the  entrance  of  their  hou- 
ses, granaries  and  store-houses  below,  and  other  arrange- 
ments which  tend  more  to  use  than  ornament.  The 
houses  of  money-lenders  ,  and  of  those  who  farm  the 
revenue,  should  be  handsomer  and  secured  from  attacks. 
Lawyers  and  public  speakers  require  more  elegant  ac- 
commodation, and  rooms  that  may  receive  a  large  assem- 
bly. For  nobles,  who  hold  the  offices  and  honours  of 
the  state,  and  consequently  are  exposed  to  a  crowd  of 
suitors,  regal  vestibules,  high  hails,  and  spacious  peri- 
styles are  necessary,  with  plantations  and  extensive  walks 
laid  out  with  every  attention  to  magnificence.  They 
should  also  have  libraries,  picture  galleries,  and  basi- 
licae,  laid  out  upon  the  scale  of  public  buildings,  for 
in  their  mansions  are  often  decided  both  public  basiness 
and  private  suits  (a)" 

With  regard  to  the  windows  of  the  ancients,  it  is  Windows 

certain  that  in  the  first  century  the  Romans  were  ac-  of,)le 

ancienfs. 

(«)  VitruY.  lib.  VI.  c.  7.  8. 
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guainted  with  the  use  of  glass  for  windows,  for  a  glass 
wiudow  was  found  in  the  suburban  villa  of  Diomede  at 
Pompeii.  Lactantius,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  is  however  the  first  distinct  testimony  to 
this  effect  Seneca  mentions  the  invention  of  transparent 
windows*  and  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  inven- 
tion was  not  antecedent  to  his  own  time:  "Quaedam 
nostra  demum  prodiisse  memoria  scimus,  ut  specula- 
riorum  usum,  perlucente  testa,  clarum  tr  ansmittentium 
lumen,  (a).  Talc  was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  splits  into  the  thinest 
laminae  as  well  as  its  transparency  must  have  recom- 
mended it  for  that  use,  from  which  it  was  called  lapis 
specularis.  Phengites,  from  flyyos,  light,  was  also  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  5  and  both  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (b).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  glass  chambers,  vitreae 
camerae^  but  he  is  generally  understood  to  mean  rooms 
lined  or  wainscotted  with  glass,  of  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  modern  example,  in  1835,  in  the  palace 
of  Prince  Palagonia,  near  the  village  of  Bagaria,  about 
ten  miles  from  Palermo. 

CHAP.  X. 

ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS. 

Ancient  The  orders  of  architecture  and  the  laws  by  which 

architec-      they  are  governed  are  universally  recognised  as  trans- 

I?re,'  mitted  to  us  by  the  Ancients:  but  ancient   Greece,  the 

Cyclopean  J  7  . 

or  Pelas-     inventress  of  architectural  science  ,  has  left  us  no  trea- 

gic  and         tjse  on  architecture,  no  historial  account  of  those  mas- 
.Llruscan  ,  .         ■  -.■        . 

wall*.  sive  and  imposing  and  venerable  structures  ot  remote 

(a)  Ep.  90.  (b)  Lib.  XXXVI.  C  22.  45.  46. 
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antiquity,  of  which  she  still  possesses  considerable  re- 
mains; and  the  treatise  of  Vitruvius,  the  only  treatise 
on  architecture  which  has  reached  us  from  the  Romans, 
however  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
his  day,  and  as  a  manual  of  scientific  principle,  contains 
no  reference  to  architectural   skill   previously    to  the 
invention  of  the  arts.  For  the  architectural  styles  ante- 
rior to  that  period  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  structures,  which  still   survive,  and  are  as 
impressive  for  the  solidity  of  their  construction  and  the 
massive  grandeur  of  their  parts  as  they  are  venerable 
for  the  extreme  antiquity  which  they  boast.  In  Rome 
and  its  vicinity  the  styles  of  ancient  architecture  to  be 
found  are  the  two  stages  of  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic 
and  the  Etruscan.  The  Cyclopean,  in  its  first  stage,  is 
the  remotest  style  known ,  and  designates  a  structure 
composed  of  huge  polygonal  masses  of  rock,  piled  upon 
each  other  without  any  artificial  adaptation  of  their  sides, 
but  with  the  interstices  at  the  angles  filled  up  with  smal- 
ler stones.  It  is  called  Cyclopean  from  the  Cyclops,  the 
fabled  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  mythological  charac- 
ters supposed  to   have  been  the  workmen  of  Vulcan  , 
chiefly  employed  in  fabricating  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
The  second  stage  of  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic    is  an 
evident  improvement  on  the  first,  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  stone  being  fitted  to  one  another  so  as 
to  present  externally  an  unbroken  surface.  The  Etrus- 
can style  consists  of  parallelograms   laid   together   in 
horizontal  courses  with  more  or  less  regularity.  Cement 
was  not  used  in  any  of  these  buildings,  the  massiveness 
of  the  materials  rendering  it  superfluous,  had  even  its 
use  been  known  to  the  builders. 

Of  the  first  or  rudest  style  one  of  the  most  an-  First  styh 
cient specimens  is  seen  at  Cora,  the  walls  of  which  are 
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partially  built  of  altogether  unhewen  blocks,  a  construc- 
tion coeval  witk  the  foundation  of  the  city  in  the 
year  1^70  B.  C,  the  period  of  the  second  arrival  of 
the  Pelasgians  (a).  In  the  same  style  are  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  in  the  plain  of  Argos  ,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Cyclops  for  Praetus,  king  of 
Argos,  whose  reign  is  placed  by  the  chronology  of 
Blair  about  the  year  1379  B.  G. ,  that  is  about  90  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Cora.  That  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
existed  before  the  time  of  Homer  is  certain,  for,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  characterises  Tiryns  as  the 
walled  city:  Tipw9%  TS  T££^wW«y  ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  extistiug  ruins  with  the  fortifications  which  exci- 
ted the  poet's  admiration  in  their  integrity,  is  evi- 
denced by  their  pristine  rudeness  and  solidity.  The  line 
of  wall  includes  a  circuit  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  approximates  in  form  to  a  parallelogram  ,  deeply 
indented  on  one  side.  It  had  three  gates,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  flanked  by  a  solid  tower,  and  was  ac- 
cessible only  by  a  flight  of  steps.  One  of  the  entrances 
has  a  gallery  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  cove- 
red, as  in  the  great  pyramid,  by  immense  stones  pla- 
ced one  on  each  side,  and  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  in 
the  centre.  Seventeen  centuries  ago  these  walls  weie  thus 
described  by  Pausauias:i;The  walls,  the  only  part  which 
remains,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes. 
They  are  composed  of  unhewn  stones,  \lQw  a^yooV  » 
so  large  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  moved 
from  its  place  by  a  pair  of  mules,  Other  stones  have  been 
inserted  between  them,  in  order  that  the  large  blocks 
might  adhere  the  better  (by  The  largest  observable  of 
these   blocks  is  nine  feet   six  inches  long,  four  feet 

(a)  See  Index,  Cora,  [b)  Lib.  II.  c.  25. 
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broad,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  deep  5  the  average  di- 
mensions are  about  seven  feet  by  three.  Judging  from 
the  quantity  of  displaced  blocks,  the  walls  seem  to  have 
been  about  sixty  feet  high;  but  their  present  greatest 
height  is  about  forty  three  feet  (a). 

Of  the  second  stage  of  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  Second 
style  we  have  illustrations  also  in  Cora,  where  the  walls  Cyclopean 
partially  consist  of  dressed  polygonal  blocks ,  a  struc-  style, 
ture  ascribed  lo  the  colonization  by  Sylvius,  374.  years 
after  the  foundation  of  that  city;  and  also  in  the  re- 
mains of  the ;i  proud  Mycenae  V  of  Homer,  situate  near 
Tiryns ,  and  distinguished  by  him  ,  for  the  excellence 
of  its  buildings,  as  kvzipsvov  moXhpGV  (b).  Like  Cora, 
Mycenae  ,  which  was  erected  by  Perseus  in  the  year 
1300  B.C.,  170  years  after  Cora  and  about  80  years 
after  Tiryns,  presents  illustrations  of  both  stages;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  walls  consists  of  polygonal  blocks, 
well  fitted  to  each  other;  and  there  is  also  an  approxi- 
mation to  regular  masonry  of  hewn  stone  (e).  They 
now  consist  of  an  irregular  enclosure  of  about  330  by 
220  yards.  In  the  eastern  side  is  a  remarkable  gate,  cal- 
led u  the  gate  of  Lions,  f  from  two  lions  rudely  sculp- 
tured in  relief  over  the  lintel ,  and  constituting  the 
most  ancient  accredited  piece  of  sculpture  in  Greece. 
Euripides  speaks  of  these  walls  as  built  in  the  Phaenician 
manner  (</),  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  opinion 
that  the  Cyclopes  had  been  originally  Phoenician  arti- 
ficers. Among  the  ruins  of  Mycenae  is  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  externally  a  mound  of  earth,  but  internally  a 
circular  structure  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
courses  of  huge  blocks5  each  course  projecting  over  the 

{a)  Gall's  ArgoKs  p.  56.    [b)    IIj.  b.  v.  56g  (c)  Hughes,  Travels 
etc.  vol.  i.  Greece  p.  214.  (d}  Here.  Furens,  944. 
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under  one  until  nearl  y  meeting  at  the  top,  which  is  shut 
in  by  stones  of  huge  dimensions.  Mycenae  was  an  inte- 
resting ruin  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  £00  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era;  and  he  has  left  us  a  description 
of  the  gate  of  Lions,  as  has  also  Pausanias,  whose  brief 
notice  is  applicable  to  it  as  it  stili  exists: Ci  A  gate-way, 
over  which  stand  lions  and  other  parts  of  the  wall  are 
still  left  (e)."  The  walls  of  Mautinea  in  Arcadia,  of  Che- 
ronaea  in  Baeotia,  and  the  Onyx  or  place  of  popular  as- 
semblies in  Athens  are  further  illustrations  of  this 
middle  style,  as  are  also  several  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  such  as  Praeneste,  iNorba,  Segni  etc. 
TheEtrus-  Qf  the  third  style  an  approximation  j  as  we  said, 

is  visible  at  Mycenae  5  but  its  Etruscan  denomination 
sufficiently  indicates  its  Italian  character  5  and  accor- 
dingly we  find  it  exemplified  in  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
cities  of  Gortona  ,  Fiesole  ,  Luna  ,  Populonia  ,  Todi , 
Yol  terra  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  Etruscan  edifices  of  Rome. 
Having  thus  glanced  at  the  developement  of  architec- 
The  orders  tural  sliill  previously  to  the  invention  of  the  arls^we 
oi  architec-  now  proceeci  to  trace  the  introduction  and  application 
of  the  orders  of  architecture  by  the  Romans  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  decline.  The  most  ancient  Roman 
monument  in  which  we  find  the  orders  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  ,  which  existed  A.  U.  C.  Llx^  5  its  under 
floor,  which  served  as  a  basement,  terminates  externally 
with  a  solid  frieze,  surmounted  by  the  order  of  decora- 
tion, of  which  a  half  column  of  the  same  stone  and  of 
the  Ionic  order,  with  an  Attic  base,  still  remains  5  and 
in  the  interior  was  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  now  in  the  Vatican,  whicb  presents  triglyphs 

(«)  Hist.  lib.  II.  c.  16. 
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and  metopes,  decorated  whitb  rosettes  and  dentings, 
like  a  perfect  Doric  entablature,  proofs  demonstrative 
of  the  kn  owledge  and  application  of  the  Doric  and  Io- 
nic orders  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  V.  century  of 
the  city.  We  have  other  illustrations  of  the  Doric  or- 
der in  the  temple  of  Matuta  in  the  forum  olitorium,  in 
the  portico  of  the  tabularium,  the  tomb  of  Bibulus, 
the  first  ranges  of  porticos  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  \  and  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der in  the  temples  of  Hope  and  Piety  in  the  same  fo- 
rum Olitorium,  of  For  tuna  Yirilis  at  the  ponte  Rotto, 
in  the  second  ranges  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre.  Of  the  Corinthian  order  the  Pan- 
theon is  the  most  ancient  specimen  in  Rome  5  but  that 
the  order  had  been  long  before  known  to  the  Romans 
is  attested  by  the  portico  of  Cneus  Octavius,  which  had 
been  adorned  with  bronze  Corinthian  capitals  and 
which  had  been  erected  A.  U.  C.  587,  by  the  temples  of 
Fortune  at  Praeneste,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Cora, 
and  of  the  Sibyl,  as  it  is  called,  at  Tivoli*  From  these 
facts  it  appears  that,  during  the  Republic,  the  Romans 
linew  or  at  least  employed  but  three  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  Doric j  Ionic,  and  Corinthian}  and  that  the 
Corinthian  was  probably  introduced  last.  The  Tuscan 
order  is  never  fouud  in  any  ancient  edifice  nor  mentio- 
ned by  any  ancient  writer,  and  appears  therefore  to  be 
a  modern  invention;  and  the  composite  order,  of  which 
the  most  ancient  specimen  in  Rome  is  the  arch  of  Ti- 
tus, is  merely  a  combination  of  the  Ionic  volutes  with 
the  Corintian  capital ,  probably  a  Roman  invention. 

The  three  Grecian  orders  had  been  at  first  impli-  Departure 
citly  adopted  hj  the  Romans  in  all  their  severity.  In  *rom« 
them  the  genius  of  Greece  had  established  the  unerring 
canons  which  define  architectural  excellence,  and  anti- 
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cipate  the   objects  of  invention  5  but  man,  by    nature 
imitative,  yet  ever  ambitions  to  invent,  not  unfrequently 
mistakes  innovation  for  amelioration;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Romans,  acted  upon  by  the  relaxation 
of  Republican  discipline  and  the  influx  of  Eastern  opu- 
lence and  luxury,  abandoned  as  antiquated  the  severity 
of  the  Grecian  orders  ,  to  substitute   for  their  chaste 
beauty  a  profusion  of  meretricious  ornament.  This  de- 
praved taste  found  its  consummation  in  the  DomusAurea 
of  Nero}  but  the  same  spirit  of  innovation  disfigured 
the  architectural  details;  and  the  Doric  of  the  colos- 
seum  compared  with  that  of  the  Parthenon  seems  almost 
a  different  order.  The  Ionic  was  forced  into  angular 
Yolutes;and  the  Corinthian  column  was  oppressed  by  a 
capital  of  disproportionate  height.  They  also  added  a 
base  to  the  Doric  order,  and  crowded  both  cornice  and 
base  with  minute  decoration.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Pantheon  contrasted  with  that  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sibyl,  as  it  is  called,  in  Tivoli,  and  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  at  Cora,  evinces  the  growing  taste  for  orna- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This  taste  was  constantly 
on  the  increase  under  Tiberius,  Nero  and  the  Flavii,  as 
we  see  in  the  colosseum,  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Pallas;  and,  although  somewhat  repressed  by  Tra- 
jan, it  was  fostered  into  noxious  maturity  under  Adrian, 
the  Antonines,  Severus   and  Caracalla.  Between  the  ar- 
chitecture under  the  Flavii  and   Severus   there  exists 
this  marked  difference,  that,  although  too  ornamental, 
the  chiseling  of  the  former   period  is   exquisitely  exe- 
cuted, whereas  that  of  the  latter  seems  a  series  of  per- 
forations by  insects,  a  defect  subsequently  on  the  increase, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  the  baths 
of  Diocletian,  the  basilic  and  arch  of  Constanline,  and 
the  tombs  of  5.  Helen  and  S.  Consfantia. 
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Having  thus  briefly  no! iced  the  styles  and  orders  The  woiks 

of  architecture  among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  mate-  ?.    1e 

.  kings-, 

rials  used  in  their  construction  and  decoration,  we  shalL 
now  present  to  the  reader  a  synopsis  of  their  practical 
application  as  illustrated  hy  the  remaining  monuments, 
classifying  them  chronologically  under  the  works  of  the 
kings,  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Empire,  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  modern  Rome.  The  few  works  of  the  kings 
which  still  remain  are:  —  1.  The  Mamertine  prison, 
built  by  Ancus  Martius.2.  The  Tullianum  and  the  walls 
of  Rome,  built  by  Servius  Tullius.  3.  The  Cloaca  Max- 
ima and  adjoining  quay,  built  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
In  these  edifices  the  stones  employed  in  the  external 
walls  are,  in  the  prison,  the  dark-brown  lithoidal  tufa  of 
the  Capitol}  in  the  vestiges  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius behind  the  church  of  the  Victoria,  the  grey  granular 
tula  of  the  Quirinal;  and  in  the  cloaca  and  adjoining 
quay,  principally  dark-brown  tufa  mixed  with  peperino, 
gabine  stone  and  travertin.  The  architecture  is  Etrus- 
can:  the  stones  are  always  cut  in  oblong  cubic  blocks 
variously  disposed,  with  the  joinings  not  unfrequently 
falling  one  over  the  other}  and  the  inner  mass  consists 
of  broken  flint  stones.  Such  were  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  works  of  the  kings;  and  any  wall  dif- 
ferently constructed  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  a 
different  epoch. 

The  remaining  works  of  the  Republic  belong  to  of  the 
its  latter  period,  that  is  from  A.U.C.365  to  A.U.C7H,  ReP«blic; 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  there  being  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  works  of  the  preceding  period,  that,  is,  from 
A.  U.  C.  2£5  to  A.  U.  C  365,  and  are:  —  1.  Vestiges  of 
the  walls  erected  on  the  Capitol  by  Camillus,  which 
exist  behind  the  palace  of  the  Conservators,  a  work  of 
A.  U.  C.  368  ?  of  which  Livy  says:  "Opus  vel  in  hac 
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magnificentia  urbis  coiispiciendum  (#)."  2.  The  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  which  existed  A,  TJ.  C.  ££5.  3.  The  aque- 
duct of  the  Anio  Yetus,  built  A.  U.  G.  £81.  £.The  tem- 
ple of  Hope  built  in  the  forum  Olitorium  by  Galatinus 
about  A.  U.  C.  500.  5.  The  temple  of  Matuta,  in  the 
same  forum,  built  A.  U.  C  559.  6.  The  temple  of  Piety, 
also  in  the  forum  Olitorium,  built  A.  U.  C.  571.  7.  The 
Marcian  aqueduct ,  built  A.  IL  C.  608.  8.  The  temple 
of  Hercules  Gustos,  near  the  piazza  Gesarini,  completed 
by  Sylla  A.  U.  G.  67£.  9.  The  tabularium ,  built  by 
Catulus  A.  U.  G.  676.  10.  The  Fabrician  bridge,  erec- 
ted A.  U.  C.  692.  1  1.  The  tomb  of  Bibulus,  a  work  of 
the  same  epoch.  12.  Pompey's  theatre  erected  A.  U. 
C.  701.  13,  The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ,  built  at  the 
same  period.  1/1/ The  gardens  of  Sallust,  who  died  un- 
der Augustus,  but  who  constructed  his  gardens  after  his 
return  from  the  government  of  Africa,  and  before  the 
death  of  Caesar,  which  occurred  A.  U.  C.  710.  In  all 
these  edifices,  up  to  the  erection  of  Pompey^s  theatre, 
were  used  the  stones  already  mentioned,  cut  in  large 
cubes,  but  with  this  uniform  difference  of  construction 
that  the  joinings  never  fall  one  over  the  other.  In  the 
tabularium  the  cubes  are  alternately  disposed  longitu- 
dinally and  latitudinally,  a  new  construction,  which  we 
also  find  in  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  5  but  in  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  the  intermediate  walls  are  built  of 
tufa  cut  in  small  wedges,  a  construction  which  Yitru- 
vius  calls,  opus  reticulatum^  because  externally  presen- 
ting the  appearance  of  an  extended  net.  This  is  the  first 
specimen  of  it  which  we  meet.  It  was  preceded  by  the 
opus  incertum of  Yitruvius,  so  called  because  not  pre- 
senting regular  angles;  and  in  Pompeysns  theatre  we 

(a)  Lib.  IV. c.  3, 
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observe  the  transition  From  the  one  to  the  other  con- 
struction, the  wedges  not  being  arranged  with  that  regu- 
larity which  it  subsequently  attained.  The  opus  incertum 
and  opus  reticulatum  are  both  built  of  the  local  stone, 
of  tufa  in  Rome,  peperino  in  Albano,  Gabine  stone,  at 
Gabii,  Tusculan  stone  at  Tusculum,  flint  stone  at  Prae- 
neste,  and  travertin  at  Tivoli.  The  interior  of  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  built  A.  U.  C.  701,  is  the  most  an- 
cient specimen  existing  of  Roman  brick-work^  the  bricks 
are  thin  and  well  disposed,  but  shorter  than  those  found 
in  edifices  of  a  later  date. 

The  imperial  edifices  remaining  are  more  numerous,  of  the 
and  date  from  A.  U.  G.  722,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  empire; 
Actium,  to  A.  U.  G.  1 163  =  A.  D.  £09,  the  year  of  the 
first  saccage  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  They  are:  —  1.  Un- 
der Augustus ,  the  aqueduct  of  the  Julian  water  at  the 
porta  S.  Lorenzo,  the  pantheon  and  baths  of  Agrippa, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  portico  of  Octavia, 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the  mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus. In  all  these  works  are  employed  indiscriminately 
regular  blocks  of  stone,  the  best  brick-work,  triangular 
bricks  with  large  tile  binders  ,  and  opus  reticulatum  $ 
cement  is  used  in  small  quantity.  2.  To  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  belong  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
of  Concord,  and  the  Praetorian  camp:  the  brick-work 
of  the  camp  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Augustan  era, 
save  that  the  triangular  bricks  are  shorter;  and  the  door- 
ways present  the  most  perfect  masonry,  being  built  of 
thin  bricks  so  closely  set  that  the  intervals  between  them 
are  scarcely  perceptible.  3.  To  the  era  of  Claudius  belong 
his  aqueduct,  the  Anio  IN'ova  and  the  monument  of  the 
porta  Maggiore,  all  built  of  blocks  of  local  stone,  except 
the  channel  of  the  Anio  Nova,  which  consists  of  brick- 
work and  opus  reticulatum.  k.  Of  the  time  of  Nero  we 
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Lave  the  remains  of  his  golden  house  on  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline,  and  of  his  aqueduct  on  the  Coelian,  of 
superior  brick-work.  5.  The  era  of  the  Flavii  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  colosseum,  begun  by  Vespasian  and 
finished  by  Titus  and  Domitian,  and  the  forum  of Nerva 
and  arch  of  Titus,  erected  by  Domitian.  6.  Of  the  works 
of  Trajan  there  remain  his  forum  and  aqueduct,  the 
former  built  of  blocks  of  stone  and  bricks,  the  latter 
of  opus  reliculatum  and  brick-work,  both  perfect  mo- 
dels of  masonry.  7.  Of  the  works  of  Adrian  we  have  the 
substructions  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and 
bis  mausoleum,  the  brick  masonry  of  both  of  which  is 
regular  and  good  ,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  time  of 
Trajan.  8.  To  the  era  of  Antoninus  Pius  belongs  his 
templeonthe  via  Sacra,  and  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
his  column  in  the  piazza  Colonna,  both  built  of  large 
blocks,  and  evincing  the  same  diligence  of  execution 
observable  in  the  works  of  the  preceding  times;  but  in 
the  brick-work  and  opus  reticulatum  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius  at  Lorium,  near  castel  di  Guido,  twelve 
miles  from  Rome  on  the  Aurelian  way,  we  find  evident 
indications  of  deterioration  in  both  constructions.  9.  To 
the  era  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  belong  re- 
pairs of  the  pantheon ,  portico  of  Octavia ,  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  and  other  edifices,  and  also  the  trium- 
phal and  monumental  arches  of  the  Forum  fioarium  and 
Roman  Forum  with  the  aqueduct  and  baths  of  Caracalla, 
all  of  which  exhibit  the  decline  of  the  arts  even  in  the 
quantity  of  mortar  used  between  the  bricks.  The  subs- 
truction of  the  hill  of  S.  Balbina,  to  the  rear  of  the 
baths,  is  the  last  specimen  of  opus  reticulatim  with  brick 
binders,  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  epoch. 
10.  The  remains  of  the  Varian  gardens  ,  behind  the 
basilic  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  furnish  a  specimen 
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of  the  mode  of  construction  under  Heliogabalus,  as  do 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  Laths  and  aqueduct  under  his 
successor  Alexander   Severus ,  all  indicating,  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  bricks  and  the  quantity  of  the  mor- 
tar, the  rapid  decline  of  the  arts.  11.  That  decline  ap- 
proaches its  consummation  in  the  arches  of  Gallienus 
and  Constantine,   in  the  sepulchres  of  S.  Helen  and 
S.  Constantia,  and  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  Cons- 
tantine, all  erected  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  centuries  of  our  era;  the  blocks  of 
marble  with  which  the  arches  are  faced  are  not  wanting 
in  exactness  of  adjustment,  bat  are  often  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding  epochs;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
baths  consists  of  irregular  bricks,  taken,  it  would  seem, 
from  other  edifices;  while  the  tiles  no  longer  present 
the  primitive  dimensions,  and  the  masses  of  mortar  are 
often  thicker  than  the  intervening  bricks.  12.  Finally, 
in  the  ponteS.  Bartolomeo  or  of  Gratian  and  the  repairs 
of  the  City  walls  by  Honorius,  in  ^03,  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  the  se- 
cond period  of  the  IV.  and  the  first  period  of  the  Y. 
century.  The  bridge  and  gates  are  built  of  square  blocks 
of  travertin,  irregular  in  their  external  dimensions,  as 
if  taken  from  other  edifices,  and  ill-adjusted;  and  the 
brick -work  of  the  walls ,  as  repaired  by  him  ,  is  of  a 
still  worse   character  than  that  of  the  baths  above  men- 
tioned, bein  g  built  of  fragments  hastily  thrown  together, 
and  sometimes  disposed  ia  undulating  strata. 

Besides  the  modes  of  construction  already  indicated,  Note. 
that  is,  the  cubic,  uncertain,  reticulated  and  brick,  we 
find  in   the   time    of  the  decline  walls  constructed  of 
paralellepipeds  of  local  stone  and  bricks  in  alternate 
strata,  as  in  the  circus  of  Romulus  and  the  adjoining 
edifices;  but  this  mode  of  construction  had  been  known 
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at  an  earlier  period  ,  for  there  are  specimens  of  it  in 
the  villa  of  Adrian  near  Tivoli.  During  the  middle  a^es 
it  was  much  in  use,  for  want  of  bricks;  and  as  the 
Saracens  then  swayed  empire,  it  is  generally  called  Sara- 
cenic. It  was  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion; and  of  it  we  have  a  good  specimen  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Gaetani  fortifications  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
lella,  built  in  the  XIII.  century. 
Works  After  the  epoch  of  Honor! us  the  walls  of  Rome 

°  'rfrHe  present  sure  exemplifications,  in  their  multiplied  re- 
ages,  pairs,  of  the  modes  of  construction  in  use  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  down  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the 
Pincian,  the  Latin,  the  Appian  and  the  Ostian  gates, 
restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  VI,  century ,  present  great 
exactness  in  the  adjustment  of  the  blocks  of  travertin; 
but  the  brick-work  of  the  same  century  is  of  very  infe- 
rior construction,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  repairs  of  the 
walls  between  the  gate  of  S.  John  and  the  Latin  gate, 
in  the  external  parts  of  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a^Monti, 
and  in  S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls,  all  works  of  the  VI. 
century.  The  repairs  of  the  walls  by  Gregory.  III.  and 
Adrian  1.,  in  the  VIIL  century,  present  alternate  strata 
of  brick  fragments  and  tufa ,  as  do  also  the  porch  of 
S.Clement's,  the  external  walls  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
and  the  front  part  of  S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls.  The 
remaining  walls  of  the  recinto  Leoniano  are  Saracenic; 
and  the  church  of  the  SS.  Quattro  Coronati,  on  the  Coe- 
lian,  rebuilt  by  Paschal  II.  in  the  XII.  century,  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  rebuilt  by  Innocent  II. 
in  the  same  century ,  the  churches  of  S.  John  at  the 
Latin  gate,  S.  Salvatore  delle  Coppelle,  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  the  towers  de'Conti,  del  Grillo  and  delle  Mili- 
zie,  erected  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.A.D.  1207, 
are  all  well  built  of  bricks  taken  from  other  edifices 
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and  cut  into  regular  form,  The  Savelli  fortress  on  the 
Aventine,  adjoining  the  church  of  S.  Sabina,  built  in 
the  time  of  Honorius  III.,  about  A.  D.  1285,  the  Or  sin  i 
palace,  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  the  Gaetani  fortress  built,  as  we  said,  in  the  XIII. 
century,  are  evidences  of  the  return  to  the  Saracenic  in 
that  century.  The  Saracenic  construction  continued  du- 
ring the  XIV.  century,  after  which  bricks  and  stones 
were  taken  indiscriminately  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  used  without  any  order,  as  may  be  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  Senator's  palace  built  by  Boniface  IX.  A. 
D.  U69,  and  by  Julius  II.  A.  D.  1512,  in  the  Venetian 
palace ,  built  by  Paul  II.,  in  the  church  of  S.  Vitus, 
rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  all  not  only  irregularly  but  weak- 
ly constructed ,  for  instead  of  pozzolana  ,  the  use  of 
which  was  then  lost,  common  sand  and  even  earth  are 
used  in  them  for  cement.  That  edifices  erected  at  the  most 
glorious  era  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  in  modern  times  ,  the 
reign  of  Julius  II.,  should  be  the  weakest  and  the  worst 
constructed  buildings  in  Rome  may  excite  surprise , 
but  is  only  one  among  the  many  proofs  on  record  that 
the  Liberal  do  not  always  condescend  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  first  specimen  of  a 
modern  edifice  built  in  Rome  of  new  bricks  is  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  erected  bj  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  XV.  century.  Modern  Rome  dates  from  the  XVI. 
century,  and  the  revival  of  the  arts  from  the  pontificate 
of  Julius  II.  Modern  bricks  then  began  to  be  baked  in 
great  quantities,  and  differ  from  the  ancient  in  form, 
manufacture  and  size,  being  square,  made  of  the  clay 
of  the  Vatican  hills,  and  never  formed  into  large  tiles 
to  serve  as  binders.  The  Roman  college,  the  professed 
house  of  the  Gesu,  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de^Monti 
are  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  XVI.  century, 
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which  may  vie  with  the  best  remains  of  antiquity  in 
regularity  of  construction.  In  the  XVII.  century  this 
regular  construction  was  generally  abandoned,  and  plas- 
tering was  adopted  as  is  still  the  case  ,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  in  the  XVII.  century  there  was 
no  selection  of  materials  made  for  the  external  walls, 
whereas  in  the  XVIII.  century  and  at  present,  fragments 
of  bricks  are  used  as  in  the  V.  century. 
Gofhic  Should  it  be  asked  why  Rome,  if  we  except  some 

few  houses  of  the  middle  ages,  some  part  of  an  edifice, 
such  as  the  small  front  doors  of  the  church  of  Araceli, 
the  canopy  of  the  great  altar  of  S.  Paul's  outside  the 
walls,  of  S.  John  Lateran   etc.,  and.  a  few  sepulchral 
monuments,  presents  no  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style, 
we  answer  that  Ancient  Rome  furnished  the  models  of 
the  modern  edifices,  herbasilics  and  temples  supplying 
the  form  and  the  materials  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Thus  the  less  modernised  churches,  such  as  S.  Agnes 
outside  the  walls ,  S.  Clement's,  S.  Peter  in  Vincoli , 
S.  Mary  Major's ,  S.  Sabina,  S.  Lawrence  outside  the 
walls,  S.  George  in  the  Velabrum,  S.  Mary  in  Cosmedin, 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius  at  the  Three  Fountains  , 
S.  Chrysogonus  ,  S.  Mary  in  Araceli  etc.,  all  preseut 
the  form  of  the  basilic,  and  are  adorned  with  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  which  is  sustained  by  pil- 
lars of  masonry.  On  the  isolated  columns  rises  an  ar- 
chitrave or  still  oftener  a  series  of  arcades,  the  latter 
observable  for  the  first  time  in  the  church  of  S.  Agnes 
on  the  Nomentan  way,  and  in  the  contiguous  mausoleum, 
now  the  church,  of  S.  Constantia. 
Modes  of  From  the  materials  and  forms  of  the  edifices  we 

construe-     n0w  pass  lo  tjie  mode  0f  their  construction.  And  first, 
with  regard  to  the  foundations,  the  ancients  began  by 
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digging  a  trench  of  the  size  and  depth  required  by  the 
edifice:  the  sides  of  the  trench  they  next  fortified  with 
stakes  and  boards,  which  they  did  not  subsequently  re- 
move, and  which  when  consumed  left  their  impressions 
in  the  mass  of  the  foundations,  impressions  which  the 
moderns,  not  attending  to  their  irregularity,  have  some- 
times mistaken  for  conduits.  The  trench  was  then  filled 
to  a  certain  height   with  materials  mixed  with  liquid 
lime  5  which,  when  dry,  formed  a  solid  mass,  on  which 
rose  the   foundation   half  a  foot  narrower  on  either  side 
than  the  substratum.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  only  was 
built  with  regularity,  the  nucleus  having  consisted  of 
rubble  work  not  unlike  the  substratum,  except  when 
the  entire  wall  was  constructed  of  large  blocks  united 
by  cramps,  as  is  the  case  in  the  external  walls  of  the 
Colosseum.  Walls  of  opus  incertum  and  opus  reticu- 
latum  were  intersected  at  certain  intervals  by  strata   of 
paralellepipeds  of  the  same  stone  or  of  bricks,  of  which 
also  were  constructed  the  angles,  so  that  the  opus  incer- 
tum and  opus  reticulatum  present  the  form  of  so  many 
mirrors   framed    with  materials  disposed  horizontally. 
Walls  built  of  triangular  bricks   were  consolidated  by 
means  of  binders  of  large  tiles.  The  roofs  of  ordinary 
edifices  were  covered  with  tiles  and  gutters}  but  houses 
on  a  grand  scale  were  covered  with  roofs  of  bronze  or 
marble  in  form  of  tiles   and  gutters  5  and  the  parts  of 
the  gutters  seen  from   the  street  were  adorned  with  fi- 
gures of  divinities,  masks,  flowers  etc.  in  relief.  Terraces 
were  common  to  houses  on  a  large  and  small  scale ;  and 
such  terraces,  which  served  as  roofs,  were  composed  in  the 
first  place,   of  a  thick  layer  of  pounded    pottery    and 
liquid  lime  ,   called    opus  Signinum,  perhaps  because 
first  used  in  Signia,  now  Segni,  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
Volscian  territory:  over  this  were  laid  small  bricks  uni- 
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ted  by  cement,  and  disposed  in  form  of  the  back  of  a 
fish,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  opus  spicatum 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  pike,  and  by  us 
herring-bone  from  its  similarity  to  that  of  a  herring. 
Over  the  bricks  was  laid  another  thick  stratum  of  opus 
Signinum^ on  which  was  superimposed  the  mosaic  floor. 
Such  terraces  were  impenetrable  to  wet  or  damp,  and 
their  solidity  has-  resisted  the  influence  of  time  itself, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Praetorian  Camp, 
the  baths  of  Garacalla  etc*  Common  floors  were  made^ 
in  the  open  air,  of  opus  Signinum,  overlaid  sometimes 
with  opus  spicatum,  sometimes  with  coarse  mosaics, 
and  sometimes  without  either;  and,  in  dry  covered 
places,  common  floors  were  of  tile. 
Use  of  Marble  was  used  sometimes  as  a  solid,  sometimes 

marble.  as  an  ornamental,  part  of  the  edifice;  In  the  former  case 
the  marble  blocks  were  polished  on  the  sides  by  which 
they  were  united,  left  in  the  rough  to  the  rear,  and 
also  polished  in  front  after  the  completion  of  the  edifice. 
Columns  were  also  polished  after  their  erection;  and 
if  the  shaft  was  of  coloured  marble,  the  base  and  capital 
were  always  of  white.  In  situations  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther marble  flags,  when  used  ornamentally,  were  about 
four  inches  in  thickness,  and, .in-other  situations,  scarce- 
ly one,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  where 
this  difference  is  observable  between  the  flagging  of  the 
open  area  and  that  of  the  basilic 
Deooration  The  internal  walls  were  lined  with  coloured  mar- 

of  the  j3]es^  divided  into  compartments;  and  of  this  the  Pan- 

theon slill  presents  a  beautiful  illustration.  The  mar- 
ble incrustation  seldom;  rose  to  more  than  a  height  of 
six  feet,  the  remaining  surface  having  been  painted,  as 
we  see  in  the  ruins  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero ,  in 
which  vestiges  of  the  marble  slabs  are  seen  to  that  height. 
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The  manner  of  preparing  the  wall  to  receive  the  pain- 
ting we  learn  from  Vitruvius,  whose  account  is  confir- 
med bj  observation.  After  several  coats  of  plaister,  in 
all  about  two  inches  thick,  made  of  lime  and  river  sand 
and  beaten  with  elm  branches  to  give  them  increased 
consistency,  another  coating  of  lime  and  pounded  mar- 
ble was  laid  on,  which  was  rendered  perfectly  smooth, 
and  coloured  as  a  ground  for  the  painting.  When 
quite  dry  the  wall  was  then  rubbed  over  with  pumice , 
wax  and  oil  mixed:  this  coating  was  kept  in  a  soft  state 
by  means  of  a  brazier  containing  burning  coals;  and, 
while  in  this  condition,  it  was  smoothed  with  a  candle 
and  with  fine  cloths,  an  operation,  which,  according  to 
"Vitruvius ,  the  Greeks  called  x.CQ)<7i$ ,  encaustic ,  and 
which  was  occasionally  applied  to  undraped  statues.  On 
this  ground  were  at  once  lightly  traced  with  a  graver 
the  principal  lines  of  the  picture  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possibile  in  order  to  add  the  decorative  stuccos,  which 
are  often  seen  among  the  frescos;  and  when  perfectly 
dry  the  lines  were  filled  up  by  the  painter  nearly  after 
the  manner  of  our  tempora  (a).  Paintings  in  encaustic 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  (b). 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  pictorial  art,  Historical 
°  r  {   digressioa. 

painting  in  encaustic  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  more 

than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  fact  attested 
by  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Lateran  obelisk,  which  eu- 
logise Rhamses  IV.,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks,  for  ha- 
ving adorned  whith  encaustic  the  temple  of  Amnion  (a). 
The  general  use  of  drawing  and  colouring  among  them, 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  proved  by  the  re- 
cent discoveries  of  Belsoni  among  the  royal  tombs  of 
Egypt.  Portrait-painting  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews 

(a)  Vitruv.  lib.  II.  c.  4.  lib.  VII.c.  3  9.  (b)  Lib.  XXXV'  c.  41. 
(c)  See  index.  Obelisk  of  S.  John  Lateran. 
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(a);  and  Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mentions  the. 
painting' of  ships,  which  he  calls  "  vermilion  cheeked  (b). 
In  Greece  painting  flourished  long  before  the  produ- 
ctions of  the  Greek  pencil  were  introduced  into  Rome; 
and  the  Etruscan  tombs  and  vases  demonstrate  that  the 
painter's  art  had  been  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  period 
in  Italy  with  considerable  success.  Pliny  speaks  of  pain- 
tings in  a  temple  at  Ardea,  older  than  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  of  others  of  equal  antiquity  at  Lanuvium 
and  Caere.  The  first  Grecian  painters  who  came  to  Italy 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  by  Demaratus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  and  the  first  recorded  spe- 
cimen of  Roman  art  was  not  executed  until  nearly  two 
hundred  years  later,  when  one  of  the  Fabii  painted  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  Health,  and  obtained  for  his 
performance  the  surname  of  Pictor,  A.  U.  G.  £50.  The 
next  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  the  poet  Pacuvius,who 
lived  A.  U.  G.  600,  and  painted  the  tempLe  of  Hercules 
in  the  forumBoarium.Fresco  paintings  firstimitated  mar- 
bles and  were  next  executed  in  compartments  adorned 
with  festoons,  figures,  fanciful  architectural  ornaments 
etc.,  a  mode  of  painting  introduced,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, by  one  Ludius,  a  painter  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (e). 
In  the  centre  of  such  compartments  were  inserted  fi- 
gures or  small  mythological  or  historical  paintings,  and 
not  unfrequently  landscapes  and  caricatures.  This  style 
of  painting,  which  we  call  Grotesque  and  Arabesque, 
was  strongly  condemned  by  Vitruvius  as  contrary  to 
good  sense  (d)^  but  the  general  voice,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  has  pronouuced  in  favour  of  these 
varied  and  elegant  designs  j  and  their  playful  beamy 
has  proved  more  than  an  equivalent  for  their  total  want 

\a)  Ezechiel.  XXII.   14.  (b)  Odyss.  i."i25.  (c)  Lib. XXXV.  c.37 
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of  common  sense  (<z).  This  style  had  been  long  lost  until 
Raphael  and  his  scholar  Giovanni  da  Udiue  penetrated, 
in  the  XVI. century,  into  the  substructions  of  the  thea- 
tre of  Titus,  which  had  been  part  of  the  golden  house 
of  Nero,  where  they  found  it  exquisitely  exemplified; 
and  by  them  it  was  soon  revived  in  those  beautiful  fres- 
cos, that  have  rendered  famous  the  Vatican  galleries(£). 
The  name  of  Grotesque  it  took  from  the  subterranean 
rooms,  grotte^  in  which  the  originals  wereusually  found, 
rooms,  however,  not  originally  built  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  subsequently  buried  by  the  ruin  of 
the  edifices  to  which  they  belonged  and  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  soil;  and  the  name  of  Arabesque  it  took 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  patterns  of  Arabian  carpets 
imported  into  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  not  un- 
like those  now  brought  from  Persia  and  Turkey. 

But  to  return  from  this  briefhistorical  digression,  fi0oieQ 
ancient  floors  were  either  simple  or  adorned:  the  former 
had  been  made  of  marble  flags  of  one  colour,  of  mo- 
saics ol  one  colour,  or  at  most  of  white  mosaics  enclo- 
sed with  a  black  border;  and  the  latter  were  made  of 
large  or  small  marble  flags,  which  Pliny  calls  crustae, 
and  which  were  arranged  in  compartments  ordinarily  of 
different  colours  and  alternately  square  and  round  as 
we  see  in  the  Pantheon,  or  alternately  rectangular  as  is 
the  case  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  sort  of  floor 
called  by  Pliny  parvulae  crustae  (c),  by  Vitruvius, 
seclilia{d)^  and  by  the  modern  Italians  a  scudetti  from 
the  scutula  of  Viti  uvius,  consisted  of  small  marble  flags 
of  various  colours,cut  into  squares,  pentagons,  hexagons, 
octagons,  triangles,  circles  etc.  which  when  united  pro- 
duce a  very  pleasing  effect.  Mosaic  floors  are  more  an- 

(a)  Vitruv.  lib.  Vlt.  c.  5-  {b)  Vasari  Vit.  di  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
{c)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  64.  {d)  Lib.  VII.  c.  1. 
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cient  than  marble,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  by  Lu- 
cilius  under  the  name  of  opus  vermiculatum  ,  having 
been  originally  formed  of  oblong  pieces  resembling 
worms.  It  was  afterwards  called  opus  museum  or  musi- 
vum,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  whence  our  term 
mosaics  (a).  Until  the  third  century  of  Rome  mosaics 
were  used  only  as  floors;  and  amongst  the  remains  of 
such  floors  the  most  celebrated  are  the  pigeons  of  the 
capitol,  found  in  the  villa  Adriana,  a  supper  found  in 
the  vigna  Lupi,  part  of  the  ancient  horti  Variani,  the 
JNile,  found  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  in  Praeneste,  the 
Pompeii  battle-scene,  and  the  four  little  square  mosaics 
in  the  Yatican  cabinet.  Such  mosaics  are  real  pictures; 
and  the  reader  is  aware  that  the  art  is  still  exercised  at 
Rome  with  a  success  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged  after  a  visit 
to  S.  Peter's.  The  materials  of  which  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  mosaics  are  composed  are  marbles,  pietre 
dure  and  composition.  From  the  time  of  Garacalla  a 
new  method  prevailed  of  constructing  figures,  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  of  pietre  dure,  such  as  porphyry  and  serpen- 
tino,  and  also  of  marbles,  such  as  giallo  antico,  porta 
santa  etc,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Late- 
ran  palace.  The  terraces  of  the  portico  of  the  palaestrae 
in  the  baths  of  Garacalla,  from  which  those  of  the  La- 
teral! palace  were  taken,  had  been  covered  with  such 
mosaics  representing  prize-fighters,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  first  palaestra  by  which  the  baths  are  entered. 
Subsequently  flags  of  porphyry,  serpentino,  giallo, 
Lucullian,  etc.  were  used  by  Heliogabalus  to  construct 
some  floors  on  the  Palatine  (£);  and  to  this  succeeded 
a  sort  of  floor  invented  by  Alexander  Severus  and  hence 

(a)  Furelti,  c,  i.   (b)  Lamprid.  Vit,  Heliogabal. 
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called  opus  Alexandrinum ,  which  combined  the  floor 
composed  of  large  flags,  that  of  oblong  pieces  and  that 
of  mosaics,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
carpet.  This  sort  of  floor  was  much  used  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  continued  in  use  until  the  XV.  cen- 
tury; and  of  it  beautiful  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  churches  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,SS.  John  and 
Paul,  S.  Clement,  S.  Mary  in  Cosmedin  and  S.  John 
Lateran.  That  of  the  last  named  church  was  construc- 
ted by  Martin  V.  about  the  year  1/103,  and  is  the  most 
recent  specimen  in  Borne  of  this  sort  of  floor. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  mosaic  floors  Pliny's 

and  the  method  of  preparing  the  foundation  on  which  accou.nt  ot 

r     l    #      °  m  m  mosaic 

they  were  laid  are  thus  given  by  Pliny:  "Painted  floors  floors. 

were  first  used  by  the  Greeks,  who  made  and  coloured 
them  with  much  care,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
mosaic  floors  called  lithostrota.  The  most  famous  work- 
man in  this  kind  was  Sosus,  who  wrought  at  Pergamus 
the  pavement  called  asarotus  oikos,  the  unswept  hall, 
made  of  quarrels  or  square  tesserae  of  different  colours, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  crumbs  and  scraps 
that  fell  from  the  table,  and  such~like  things  as  usually 
are  swept  away,  as  if  they  were  still  left  by  negligence 
on  the  pavement*  There  also  is  admirably  represented  a 
dove  drinking,  in  such  a  way  that  the  shadow  of  her 
head  is  cast  on  the  water.  Other  doves  are  seen  sitting 
on  the  brim  of  the  vessel  preening  themselves  and  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  first  paved  floors  which  came  into 
use  were  those  called  barbarica  and  subtegulanea,  which 
were  beaten  down  with  rammers,  as  may  be  known  by 
the  name  pavimentum,  from  pavire  to  ram.  The  pave- 
ments called  scalpturata  were  first  introduced  into  Italy 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Punic  war.  But  ere  the  Cimbric  wars 
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began,  such  pavements  were  in  common  use  at  Rome, 
and  men  took  great  delight  and  pleasure  therein. 

For  galleries  and  terraces  open  to  the  shy,  they 
were  derived  by  the  Greeks,  who,  enjoying  a  warm  cli- 
mate, used  to  cover  their  houses  with  them;  but  where 
the  rain-waters  freeze,  pavements  of  this  sort  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  To  make  a  terrace  of  this  sort,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  two  courses  of  boards,  one  athwart  the  other, 
the  ends  of  which  ought  to  be  miled,  that  they  should 
not  twist  or  warp;  which  done,  take  two  parts  of  new 
rubbish,  and  one  of  tiles  stamped  to  powder;  then  with 
other  three  parts  of  old  rubish  mix  two  parts  of  lime; 
and  herewith  lay  a  bed  of  a  foot  thickness,  taking  care 
to  ram  it  hard  together.  Over  this  must  be  laid  a  bed  of 
mortar,  six  fingers  thick,  and  upon  this  middle  couch, 
large  paving-tiles,  at  least  two  fingers  deep.  This  sort  of 
pavement  is  to  be  made  to  rise  to  the  centre  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  ten  feet.  Being  thus 
laid ,  it  is  to  be  planed  and  polished  diligently  with 
some  hard  stone;  but,  above  all,  regard  is  to  be  had 
that  the  boarded  floor  be  made  of  oak.  As  for  such  as 
do  start  or  warp  any  way,  they  be  thought  nought. 
Moreover,  it  were  better  to  lay  a  course  of  flint  or  chaff 
between  it  and  the  lime,  to  the  end  that  the  lime  may 
not  have  so  much  force  to  hurt  the  board  underneath 
it.  It  were  also  well  to  put  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of 
round  pebbles. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  another  kind  of  those 
pavements  which  are  called  Graecanica,  the  manner  of 
which  is  this:  upon  a  floor  well  beaten  with  rammers  is 
laid  a  bed  of  rubbish,  or  else  broken  tile-shards,  and 
then  upon  it  a  couch  of  charcoal,  well  beaten,  and  driven 
close  together,  with  sand,  and  lime,  and  small  cinders, 
well  mixed  together,  to  the  thickness  of  half  a  foot , 
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"well  levelled;  and  this  has  f  lie  appearance  of  an  earthen 
floor;  but,  if  it  be  polished  with  a  hard  smooth  stone, 
the  whole  pavement  will  seem  all  black.  As  for  those 
pavements  called  lithostrota,  which  are  made  of  divers 
coloured  squares  or  dice,  they  came  into  use  in  Sylla's 
time,  who  made  one  at  Ptaeneste,  in  the  temple  of  For- 
tune, which  pavement  remaineth  to-be  seenat  this  day  {(i)P 

The  vaulted  and  flat  ceilings  were  ornamented  with  The 
gilt  stuccos  ,  paintings  and  lacunaria  or  coffers.  The  cielluSs« 
stuccos  and  lacunaria  were  of  various  forms,  such  as 
rectilinear,  circular,  hexagonal,  octagonal  etc.,  contain- 
ing rosettes;  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and 
Septimius  SeveruSj  which  are  all  of  marble,  are  simi- 
larly adorned. 

CHAP.  Till. 


ON   THE    MATERIALS   T7SED    BY    THE   ANCIENT    ROMANS 
FOR   ARCHITECTURAL    USE   AND   ORNAMENT. 

The  epoch  and  use  of  ancient  edifices  may  some-  Materials 

times  be  determined  by  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com-  u,       *J 

•  •  ■'■        *  e  an~ 

posed  and  the  style  of  its  construction  and  decoration,  dents  for 

and  hence  the  utility  of  premising  to  a  description  of  architectu- 
ihe  monuments  themselves  some  general  notions  on  these  ornament: 
interesting  subjects.  And  fiist  with  regard  to  the  male-  wood. 
rials,  they  served  for  use  or  for  ornament:  the  materials 
for  use  were  wood,  lime,  sand,  clay,  ordinary  stones 
and  ordinary  metals;  and  those  for  ornament  were  mar- 
bles, granites,  basalts,  porphyry,  alabaster,  colours,  and 
metals  not  in  common  use.  The  most  ancient  edifices  of 
Rome,  and  among  them  the  thatched  cabin  of  its  foun- 
der, were  constructed  in  a  great  measure  of  wood  (&); 

[a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  lb)  Vitruv.  lib.  II.  c.  i.  Dionys.  lib.  I.  c.  79. 
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and  it  was  also  used  occasionally  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  for  cramps,  many  of  which 
were  found,  in  the  XVI.  century,  cut  in  form  of  swal- 
lows tails,  uniting  the  blocks  that  form  the  enclosure  of 
the  forum  ol'Nerva  at  the  arco  deTantani  (a).  Vitruvius, 
who  devotes  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  his  second 
book  to  the  subject,  informs  us  that  the  wood  princi- 
pally used  in  building  comprised  oak,  elm,  poplar, 
cypress  and  fir,  and  should  be  cut  from  autumn  to 
spring.  In  the  port  of  Antium  still  remain,  in  excellent 
preservation,  the  oak  beams  laid  in  the  foundation  of 
the  moles;  and  in  the  Vatican  is  preserved  part  of  the 
larch  wood  taken  from  lake  Nemi,  and  commonly  said 
to  have  been  part  of  the  galley  of  Tiberius  (b). 
Lime  and  Lime  was  made  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  silex\  that 

sand.  made  from  the  most  compact  stone  is  best  for  building, 

and  that  from  the  most  porous  is  best  for  plastering. 
Sand  is  distinguished  by  Vitruvius  into  fossitius^flu- 
viatilis  and  marina,  fossile,  fluviatile  and  sea  sand;  he 
prefers  the  first,  which  is  now  called  pozzolana  from 
its  similarity  to  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  on  which  he  has 
written  a  chapter  apart,  de  pulvere  puteolano.  It  con- 
sists of  volcanic  ashes;  is  dug  out  of  long  subterranean 
sand-pits,  in  which  originated  the  catacombs;  and  abounds 
in  the  Campagna.  The  best,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
is  that  which,  when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  makes 
a  grating  noise,  and,  when  thrown  on  a  white  garment, 
leaves  no  particles  behind5  proofs  of  its  not  being  of  an 
earthy  quality.  The  river  and  sea  sands  are  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  particularly  the  latter,  which  always  gene- 
rates nitre.  Vitruvius  directs  that  three  parts  of  lime  be 
mixed  with  one  of  pozzolana,  and  one  part  of  lime  with 

(a)  Flarain.  Vacca,  Memorie  $.  89.  (b)  See  Index,  Nemi. 
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two  of  river  or  sea  sand  together  with  a  third  of  poun- 
ded pottery. 

Clay  was  used  to  make  bricks,  of  which  are  built  Clay, 
most  of  the  edifices  of  Imperial  Rome ,  and  also  for 
pottery,  ornament  and  sculpture.  Vitruvius  speaks  only 
of  the  manner  of  baking  bricks  by  the  sun's  heat;  and 
yet  we  find  no  such  bricks  in  any  edifice  of  ancient 
Home.  Roman  bricks  were  made  of  two  sorts  of  clay, 
red  and  yellow,  mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of  pozzolana; 
and  this  mixture  is  a  characteristic  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  Roman  bricks,  being  never  found 
in  the  latter  on  account  of  the  expense  of  carriage,  the 
pozzolana  pits  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
brick-kilns.  The  pozzolana  served  to  correct  the  crude- 
ness  of  the  clay,  and  prevent  its  cracking  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  baked.  The  size  and  form  of  the  bricks 
varied  with  their  use  and  the  era  of  the  edifice  in  which 
they  were  employed.  Anciently  the  curtain  was  built  of 
triangular  bricks,  the  base  of  which  formed  the  super- 
ficies, a  construction  which  combined  solidity  with  eco- 
nomy, the  outer  being  thus  better  united  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall,  and  consisting  only  of  half  bricks,  for- 
med by  cutting  square  bricks  diagonally.  After  a  cer- 
tain number  of  such  strata  came  one  of  large  square 
tiles,  two  feet  each  on  every  side,  which  served  to  unite 
more  effectually  the  front  with  the  mass ,  and  give  to 
the  whole  compactness  and  solidity.  In  the  construction 
of  arches,  tiles  were  employed  in  the  mass  of  the  wall, 
square  and  triangular  bricks  in  the  curtain,  as  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  down  to  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  In  the  time  of  the  decline,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  uniformity  of  the  bricks,  which 
were  taken  indiscriminately  from  ruined  edifices;  and 
in  the  XV.  century  were  adopted  oblong  bricks,  such 
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as  we  still  see  in  use,  without,  however,  the  tegoloni  or 
large  square  tiles ,  which  bound  them  to  one  another 
and  to  the  mass. 

The  stones  used  in  the  internal  and  external  struc- 
ture were  lapis  Albanus,  lapis  Gabinus,  lapis  Tiburti- 
nus,  lapis  ruber,  silex  and  pumex,  all  of  which  are  of 
volcanic  product  except  the  travertin,  which  is  a  con- 
cretionary limestone,  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs 
holding  lime  in  solution  (a). 

Alban  stone,  now  called  peperino  from  its  resem- 
blance to  pounded  pepper,  is  found  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Alban  hill,  where  ancient  and  mo- 
dern quarries  are  still  to  be  seen  ,  the  former  in  the 
direction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  under  Marino  in  the  place 
called  it  fiarco^  and  the  latter  also  near  Marino  a  little 
below  the  lavatojo  in  the  valle  Ferentina.  It  is  composed 
of  volcanic  ashes,  black  lava  and  fragments  of  calcareous 
stone  hardened  by  the  influence  of  water  and  time,  and 
cemented  together  like  tufa.  The  principal  building  in 
Borne  of  this  stone  is  the  wall  enclosing  the  forum  of 
Nerva  at  the  arco  deTantani. 

Gabine  stone,  sasso  Gabino,  so  called  from  Gabii, 
where  still  exist  the  quarries  mentioned  by  Strabo  (&), 
is  a  species  of  peperino  composed  principally  of  frag- 
ments of  black,  yellow  and  redish  lava  with  crystalised 
particles  and  angular  fragments  of  Apennine  calcareous 
stone.  The  most  ancient  monument  in  wich  it  is  found 
is  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  built  by  Tarquin ,  the  arch  of 
which  on  the  Tiber  is  of  this  stone  as  is  also  the  Tabu- 
larium.  Tacitus  informs  us  that,  after  the  great  confla- 
gration of  A.  D.  65,  3Vero  ordered  the  new  edifices  to 
be  consolidated  with  gabine  or  alban  stone,  as  best  adap- 


(«)  Lyell,  toI.  IV.  p.  341.  {b)  Lib.  V.  c.  5. 
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ted  to  resist  the  infleuce  of  fire  :  "iEdificiaque  ipsa 
certa  sui  parte  sine  trabibus  saxo  gabino,  albanove  soli- 
darentur  (a)" 

Tiburlin,  corrupted  into  travertin,  is  so  called  from  I^pis 

T  'I       i  * 

Tibur,  now  Tivoli ,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  between  _ 
the  Solfatara  and  the  Anio,  are  the  ancient  quarries, 
near  il  casale  Petrucci  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Tivoli, 
sand  the  modern  quarries  opened  by  Bernini,  to  the  left 
of  the  locality  thence  called  le  Fosse.  In  and  near  Rome 
it  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  being  formed,  like  our  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  by  the  calcareous  precipitate  of  springs 
(by  It  consists  of  a  carbonate  of  lime ,  which  bar- 
dens  by  exposure  to  tbe  air,  and  from  white  becomes 
a  sunny  yellow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  colosseum,  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  S.  Peter's.  It  is  more  solid 
than  any  other  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  ,  is  the 
-only  one  that  is  not  volcanic,  and  is  calcined  by  fire. 

Tufa  was  called  by  the  ancients  lapis  ruber  from  Lapis 

its  red  colour:  and  of  it,  according  to  Yitruvius,  there  rui3er 
.  .       .        .   .    .         rT?  .  '  or  tufa. 

are  three  sorts  in  the  vicinity  ot  Rome,  calcareous,  gra- 
nular and  lithoidal.  The  calcareous  caps  the  hills  of 
Rome;  the  granular  exists  on  the  Capitol,  the  Coelian 
and  the  Avcntine;  and  the  lithoidal  was  anciently  found 
in  quarrries  called  by  Yitruvius  T alliens es  ^  a  word  of 
doubtful  etymology,  which  some  Commentators  would 
change  into  Allienses.  Vitruvius  places  the  quarries  of 
lithoidal  tufa  circa  urbem^  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome;  and 
as  those  still  in  activity  on  Monte  Yerde,  one  of  the 
Janiculan  hills,  are  the  only  quarries  of  the  sort  circa 
urbem,  they  probably  are  the  Pallienses  of  Yitruvius, 
of  which  however  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  ety- 
mology, there  being  no  such  quarries  near  the  Allia. 


(a)  Ann.  lib,  XV.  c.  43.  {b)  Lyell,  Vol.  I.  p.  5o3. 
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The  most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  are  built  of  lithoidal 
tufa,  such  as  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  ruins  of  the 
Navalia  or  ancient  docks;  and  also  some  edifices  erected 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  such  as  the  opus  reticu- 
latum  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  of  the  Domitii, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  substructions  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla. 

Pumex.  Pumice,  la  pumice,  is  a  light,  spongy  lava  of  a  white 

colour,  produced  by  gasses,  or  watery  vapour  getting 
access  to  the  particular  kind  of  glassy  lava  called  obsi- 
dian, when  in  a  state  of  fusion}  and  it  may  be  called 
the  froth  of  melted  volcanic  glass  (#).  It  was  brought 
principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  and  used, 
on  account  of  its  lightness,  in  vaulted  cielings,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  vault  of  the  Pantheon. 

Silex.  Flint,  selce,  is  geologically  one  of  the  pure  earths, 

which  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  siliceous  matter  by 
various  hot-springs,  such  as  those  of  the  Azores,  of  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  of  Ischia  etc.  (Z>);  but  it  is  here  used 
to  designate  a  species  of  lava  thrown  up  from  the  extinct 
crater  of  the  Campo  di  Annibale  near  Rocca  di  Papa. 
It  was  employed  in  the  interior  of  walls,  as  may  be  seen, 
in  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  and  in  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma, in  opus  reticulatum  and  in  road  pavements. 

IVIetals-  The  metals  used  in  the  material   construction  of 

edifices  were  iron  and  bronze  for  cramps,  and  lead  to 
fasten  them.  Such  cramps  were  used  to  bind  one  block 
of  stone  to  another  horizontally,  and  one  stratum  of 
blocks  to  another  vertically.  The  horizontal  cramps  were 
either  quadrangular  or  swallow-tailed;  the  vertical  were 
cubical;  and  in  the  middle  ages  for  them  was  often  sacri- 
ficed the  integrity  of  ancient  buildings,  as  is  painfully 
attested  by  the  Janus  and  the  Colosseum. 
(4  Lyell.Vol.  IV.  p.  336.  [b)  Lyell,  ibid. 
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Alabaudic  marble,  alabandicus,  bigio  morato,  was  Marbles; 

„  1111  •         rr>     •       Alabandie 

so  called  because  it  came  irom  Alabanda,  a  city  ot  l^aria,  markie. 

which  Leake  conjectures  to  be  the  modern  Arab-His- 
sar  (a).  Pliny  describes  it  as  of  a  dark  colour  tending 
to  purple:  "Niger  est  Alabandicus,  ad  purpuram  tamen 
magis  adspectu  declinante  (h)^  a  description  which  cor- 
responds with  the  bigio  morato  of  the  Italians,  of  which 
we  have  two  specimens  in  the  two  centaurs  of  the  Capi- 
tol, sculptured  bj  Aristeas  and  Papia,  natives  of  Aphro- 
disia,  a  city  of  Caria  forty-five  miles  from  Alabanda, 
and  now  called  Gheira. 

Alabaster,  alabastro,  is  of  various  colours,  and  thence  Alabaster, 
called  white,  red  etc.;  it  was  used  to  decorate  buildings, 
for  cinerary  urns,  and  for  ointment  vases  erroneously 
called  lacrymatories.  The  species  called  onichino  by  the 
modern  Italians,  of  which  there  are  numerous  specimens 
in  Rome,  was  used  for  columns,  four  of  which,  as  Pliny 
relates,  adorned  the  theatre  of  Balbu  s  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  people,  and  thirty  of  which  of  a  larger 
size  were  seen  by  him  in  the  dining-room  of  Cailixtus, 
the  celebrated  freedman  of  Claudius  (c).  Pliny  adds 
that  alabaster  was  brought  from  Egypt,  Damascus,  Car- 
mania,  India  and  Asia  Minor;  that  the  most  esteemed 
came  from  the  three  last  places,  although  that  of  Damas- 
cus was  the  whitest;  that  among  the  most  esteemed  was 
particularly  admired  that  which  presented  non-trans- 
parent golden  veins  5  and  that  the  least  admired  was 
horn-coloured,  whitish  and  such  as  resembled  glass.  It 
appears  from  Lucan  (d)  and  Martial  (e)  that  it  was  some- 
times used  for  floors  ;  and  we  learn  fxom  Pausanias 
that  it  was  occasionally  employed  to  incrust  walls  (/), 

(a)  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  p.  a3o  sqq.  (b)  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  XXXVI.  c.  8.  S-  i3.  (c)  Plin-  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  8.  $.  i«, 
[d)  Phars.  lib.  X.  v.  116.  (<?)  Epigr.  lib.  I.  ep.  36.  {/)  Lib.  I.  c.  18. 
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facts  confirmed  by  various  excavations.  The  word  is  pro- 
bably of  Egyptian  origin  ,  for  the  first  alabaster  vases 
came  from  Egypt  (a).  The  spiral  column  in  the  Vatican 
library  and  the  urn  under  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana  are  fine  specimens  of  onichino  alabaster. 

Aquitanian  marble,  Aquitanicus  or  Celticus,  bianco 
e  nero  antico,  so  called  from  Aquitania  in  Gaul5  pre- 
sents a  black  ground  diversified  by  white  spots,  and  is 
seldom  found  in  Rome}  but  of  it  four  ancient  columns 
adorn  the  Confession  of  S.  Cecilia. 

Basalt,  basaltes,  basalto,  so  called,  on  account  of  its 
solidity  and  colour ,  from  the  Hebrew  word ,  v!"Q 
iron  (£),  was  brought  from  Egypt  (c),  and  was  used  prin- 
cipally for  vases,  urns  and  statues.  With  the  moderns 
the  name  comprehends,  besides  the  barzel  or  iron  co- 
loured of  the  ancients,  green  basalt,  of  which  the  urn 
in  the  Vatican  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  black  basalt,  cal- 
led by  Pliny  lapis  obsidianus  because  found  in  Ethio- 
pia by  one  Obsidian  (d).  Notwithstanding  its  extreme 
hardness  basalt  was  much  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
statuary,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  museum;  and 
two  basalt  columns  adorn  theJkaccio  Novo  of  the  Vati- 
can Museum. 

Carystian,  Carystos,  cipollino5  was  so  called  from 
Carystos,  a  city  of  Euboea,  near  which  it  was  found. 
Statius  calls  it  undosus,  because  its  veins  resemble  waves: 

ISonhuc  admissae  Thasos  autundosa  Carystos(e)m" 
and  the  Italians  call  it  cipollino  from  its  stratified  re- 
semblance to  the  onion.  Pliny  obseves  that  Mamur- 
ra  5  Gallic  prefect  of  Caesar  5  had  his   house  adorned 


(a)  Iablonsky  Opuscula  T.  I.  p  21.  Lexicon  of  la  Croze  p.  2,  69, 71. 
(b)  Wilkin's  Dissert,  on  the  Coptic,  p.  1000.  (c)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  XXXVI.,  c.  7.  S.  11.  id)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  37.  $.  67.  {el  Syli. 
lib.  I.  S  V.  v.  54. 
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with  no  other  than  Caristian  and  Carrara  columns  (a); 
those  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  are  the  largest  now  standing  in  Rome. 

Chian,  Chius,  marmo  Africano,  came  from  Chios,  ^hl*" 
now  Scio.  m  the  Archipelago.  Its  ground  is  a  bright 
black,  fiikoLS  d\aq>avv7£,  as  we  read  in  Theophrast  in  his 
treatise  on  stones-  and  Pliny  describes  it  as  spotted  with 
white,  red,  brown  etc.  (h).  When  Cicero  visited  Chios, 
the  inhabitants  ostentatiously  pointed  out  to  him  its 
walls  of  Chian  marble;  but  he  reproved  the  empty  boast 
by  observing:  "I  should  be  much  more  surprised  if  you 
had  huilt  them  of  travertin/1  Chian  marble  was  much 
used  in  Rome  for  columns,  incrustations  and  floors,  as 
is  attested  by  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  floor 
of  the  Ulpian  basilic. 

Conchite,  Conchites,  lumachella,  was  so  called  by  ^on™*Te 
the  ancients  from  concha,  beinga  conglomerate  of  shells, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  moderns  lumachella  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shell  of  the  snail.  Pausanias  informs 
us  that  a  species  of  it  was  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Megara  (c),  and  Strabo  says  that  it  was  found  in  the 
promontory  of  Amphiale  (d).  It  is  a  rare  marble;  but 
two  columns  of  it  exist  in  the  church  of  S.  Pudentiana. 

Coralitic,  Coraliticus,  palombino  antico,  was  so  Coral  if  ie 
called  from  lake  Coralis  in  Lycania  (e),  now  lake  Ca-  marW«- 
rageli,  in  the  opinion  of  Leake  (\f).  It  was  a  very  white 
marble,  not  unlike  ivory:  "Candore  proximo  ebori,  et 
quadam  similitudine  (g)"  characteristics  which  corres- 
pond with  the  palombino  antico;  and  it  is  always  found 
in  small  flat  polygons,  principally  in  ancient  floors. 


{a)  Lib.  XXXVI.c  6.  f.  7.  (b)  Lib.  X*XVI.  c.  6.  $.  5.  (c)  Lib.I. 
c  44.  (d)  Lib.  IX.  (e)  Strabo  lib.  XII.  c  6.  (f)  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor  p.  69.   (g)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.c.  8.  $.  i5. 
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Corinthian,  Corinthius,  giallo  brecciato,  was  so 
called  from  Corinth,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  was 
found.  Its  yellow  ground  is  streaked  with  veins  of  va- 
rious hues;  and  it  was  used  for  large  columns,  thre- 
sholds, incrustations  and  floors  (a). 

Ephesian,  Ephesius,  so  called  from  Ephesus,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  it  was  found ,  was  a  very  white 
marble,  as  we  learn  from  Yitruvius  (£);  but  as  the  an- 
cients omit  to  point  out  its  distinctive  characteristics, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  particular  white  marble 
it  may  be,  an  indecision  which  would  at  once  be  remo- 
ved by  the  excavation  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  which 
was  built  of  this  marble,  and  the  site  of  which  is  known. 
Hymettian,  Hymettius,  marmo  cipolla,  took  its 
name  from  mount  Hymettus  in  Attica,  where  its  quar- 
ries existed.  It  was  of  singular  whiteness  and  beauty,  as 
we  learn  from  Xenophon  and  Strabo;  and  Horace  informs 
us  that  it  was  used  principally  for  incrustation  (c). 
It  was  the  first  marble  introduced  intoRome,  A.U.C662, 
when  Lucius  Crassus  adorned  the  atrium  of  his  house 
on  the  Palatine  with  six  columns  of  it,  each  twelve  feet 
high,  for  which  Marcus  Brutus,  reproaching  him  with 
the  luxurious  innovation,  calls  his  house  the  Palatine 
Yenus  (d).  Olivier  says  that  it  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times a  brown  tending  to  azure  (e),  a  description  of 
marble  often  found  in  statues  and  ruins. 

Iliacian,  paonazzetto,  is  the  same  as  Phrygian,  as 
is  inferred  from  the  following  verses  of  Stalius,  the 
only  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  who,  by  a 
common  poetic  license ,  uses  Iliacian  or  Trojan  for 
Phrygian: 


{a)  Isidore  Origin,  lib.  XVI.  c.  5  (b)  Lib.  X.  c.a.  $.  i5.  (c)  Lib.  II. 
Ode  XVIII.  (dj  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  3.  (e)  Travels  in  Persia!.  IV.  c.  29. 
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Mons  libys*  iliacusque  nitent,  et  multa  Sjene 
Et  Chios,  et  glauca  certantia  Doride  sacca, 
Lunaque  portandis  tantum  suffecta  columnis  (a). 

Jasensian,  Jasensis,  fior  di  persico,  so  called  from  asi£nsan 
Jasos,  a  town  o(  Caria,  which  Strabo  places  on  a  small 
island,  now  become  a  peninsula,  called  Asjn  Ealesi,  in 
the  gulph  of  Leros  (Z»).  It  has  red  veins  and  streaks  of 
white,  characteristics  which  correspond  with  the  beau- 
tiful marble  called  fior  di  persico. 

Lacedemonian,  Lacedaemonius,    Laconius  ,  ser-  Lacedemo- 
pentino,  so  called  from  Lacedaemon,  in  the  vicinity  of         r  i 
which  it  was  found,  is  a  hard  green  porphyry,  the  quar- 
ries of  which  were  on  the  skirts  of  mount  Taygetus, 
whence  Martial: 

Illic  Taygeti  virent  metalla  (c). 
Although  very  difficult  to  be  worked,  it  was  much  used 
in  floors  and  incrustations ,  and  is  hence  very  common 
in  modern  Rome,  but  in  small  fragments;  and  two  small 
spiral  columns  of  it  exist  in  the  Lateran  Baptistery. 

Lesbian,  Lesbius,  Greco  livido,  so  called  from  the  Lesbian 
island  of  Lesbos,  was  a  livid  white  (d),  sometimes  ten-  marble. 
ding  to  black  (e),  and  was  used  in  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture. Philostratus,  in  his  Life  of  Herod  Atticus,  men- 
tions that,  to  evince  the  intensity  of  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  Regilla  ,  that  Sophist  incrusted  the 
front  of  his  house  with  Lesbian  marble,  a  proof  that 
one  species  of  it  must  have  tended,  as  we  said,  to  black  (f). 

Lucullian,   Luculleus ,  so  called  from    Lucullus ,   Lucullian 
who  first  brought  it  to  Rome  A.  U.  G.  679  (^),  is  a  marble, 
black  marble  with  spots  or  stains,  and  was  found  in  an 

(a)  Syiv.  lib.lV.S-2-  v.  27.  [b)  Lib.  XIV.  c.2.§.  21.  (c)  Lib.  VI. 
cp.  42.  Strabo  lib.  VIII.  Pausaniaslib.III.  c.  21.  (d)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI. 
c.  6.  §.  5.  (e)  Vit.  Herod.  Attic,  c.  9.  (/j  Ibid.  \g)  Plin.  lib.XXXVl. 
c.  6.  i.b. 
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Island  of  the  Nile.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Marcus  Scau- 
rus,  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  games  given  bj  him 
as  .Edile  A.  U  C  695,  adorned  the  front  of  his  tem- 
porary theatre  with  360  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which 
were  thirty-eight  feet  in  height  and  of  Lucullian  mar- 
ble, and  were  subsequently  employed  to  decorate  his 
sumptuous  mansion  on  the  Palatine  (a). 
Lunensian  Lunensian  ,  Lunense ,  marmo  bianco  di  Carrara, 

marb.e*  was  s0  cayecl  f1Qm  Luni  in  Etruria  ,  near  which ,  as 
Strabo  informs  us  (&),  it  was  found.  The  ruins  of  Luni 
are  three  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Sarzana,  near  which  are 
the  quarries  of  Carrara,  so  much  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Luni  quarries  on  record 
is  from  the  pen  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  columns  of 
this  marble  brought  to  Rome  by  Mamurra,  prefect  of 
the  fabrics  of  Caesar,  to  adorn  his  house  on  the  Coelian, 
about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era  (c).  It  was 
subsequently  much  used  for  building  and  statuary,  for 
the  former,  as  is  evinced  by  several  parts  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  the  Trajan 
column,  for  the  latter,  as  is  attested  by  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. Strabo  mentions  that  the  quarries  gave  white  mas- 
ses, and  masses  with  veins  tending  to  azure,  in  such 
abundance  and  of  such  magnitude  that  they  were  em- 
ployed not  only  in  the  more  magnificent  works  of  Rome, 
but  also  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy  (d).  Pliny  adds  that 
in  his  day  was  found  in  the  Luni  quarries  an  exqui- 
sitely white  marble  (e),  no  doubt  that  now  used  by  Sculp- 
tors. The  statuary  marble  of  Carrara  is  softer  and  less 
crystalline  than  Parian,  and  therefore  more  easily  wor- 
ked; but  it  does  not,  like  the  Parian,  assume  the  co- 
lour of  flesh. 

(a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  2.    (b)    Lib.  V.  c.  2.  $   5     (c)    Lib.  XXKVl. 
e.  6.  [d)  Lib.  V.  c.  a.  $.  5.  (e)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  5. 
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Lydian,  Lydius,  was  so  called  from  Lydia,  whence  Lydian 
it  camey  and  was  of  two  sorts,  one  black,  called  by  the 
moderns  pietra  di  paragone,  the  other  red,  called  rosso 
brecciato  (a).  Pliny  calls  it  basanites^  Pindar,  fi&SOti* 
Vog :(£)$  Hesichius,  jSacraViCT^gjand  Ovid  calls  it  index, 
because  indicating  the  transformation  of  Battus  by  Mer- 
cury into  this  marble. 

perjuraque  pectora  vertit 
In  durum  silicem^  qui  nunc  quo  que  dicitur  index  (<?•)► 
The  species  of  Lydian  now  called  rosso  brecciato,  a  mixed 
red  and  white  marble,  is  mentioned  by  Paolo  Silen- 
ziario,  as  found  in  Lydia  (d). 

Milasensian,  Milasense,  a  beautiful  white  marble^  "Jilasea- 
j  was  so  called  because  brought  from  Milasa  ,  a  city  of  marble. 
Caria  ,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (e).  Among  the  many 
white  marbles  that  exist,  it  is  impossible  from  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  Strabo  to  fix.  its  identity:  but  as  the  Laocoon 
was  sculptured  by  Rhodians,  at  Rhodes,  an  island  very 
near  the  quarries,  and  as  it  is  of  no  known  denomina- 
tion of  marble,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  it  to  be 
Milasensian.  The  proximity  of  the  quarries  to  the  gulph 
of  Cos,  now  called  Budrun  ,  must  have  much  facilitated 
its  importation  to  Rome. 

Numidian,  Numidicus,  giallo  e  russa  antico ,  was  Numidian 
brought  from  Numidia  (/),  a  province  of  Africa  adjoin-  mar  e* 
ing  the  territory  of  Carthage  ,  and  also  called  Lybia, 
whence  the  marble  is  denominated  Lybian  by  Martial  (g"), 
and  Punic  by  Propertius  {h),  It  came  from  the  modern 
districts  of  Mazulah  and  IXadies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Tusca ,.  now  Wady    Zaine  ,  which  divides  Tunis 


(a)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI  c.  -jo.  [b]  Alhenaeus  lib.  XIII.  (c)  Metam. 
lib.  II.  v.  707.  !d)  P.  LI.  v.  220.    (e)   Ub.  XIV.  c.  2.  5.  a3.   (/)    Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  V.  c.  3,  §.  2.    (g)  Lib.  VI.  ep.  4a.  (h)  Lib.  II.  ei.  23. 
Vol.    IV.  9 
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from  Algiers,  a  locality  which  adjoins  the  presentFrench 
port  of  La  Calle.By  Numidian  marble  is  generally  meant 
giallo  antico,  of  which  there  are  eight  splendid  columns 
in  the  Pantheon,  and  others  adorn  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  great  altar  of  the  Gesu,  the  altars  of  SS.  Pro- 
cessus and  Martinianus,  of  the  Madonna  della  Colonna 
and  of  the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  basi- 
lic} but  it  also  means  rosso  antico,  a  marble  found  in 
the  same  quarries,  as  we  know  from  Statius: 
Sola  nitet  flavis  Nomadum  decisa  metallis 
Purpura  etc,  (a). 
On  the  complete  conquest  of  Numidia  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  6/48,  the  Numidian  was  one  of  the  first  marbles 
that  embellished  Rome}  and  the  first  who  used  it  for 
thresholds,  not  without  public  censure,  was  Marcus  JE- 
milius  Lepidus,  as  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (6).  The  rosso 
antico  was  rare,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  vein,  more 
or  less  broad,  in  the  giallo  antico;  but  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  steps  of  the  Confession  of  S.  Praxedes,  in 
two  columns  of  the  Rospigliosi  gallery,  and  in  the  two 
Capitoline  and  Vatican  fauns. 
Orhite  Ophite,  ophites,  so  called  from  its  being  speckled 

marble.  ij|ie  a  serpent"s  skin,  was  brought  from  Egypt,  (c).  Pliny 
describes  three  species  of  it,  one  soft  and  white,  another 
hard  and  blackish ,  and  the  third  ash-colour ;  and  he 
adds  that  it  was  used  for  small  columns,  and  mortars  for 
medicines.  From  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  bath 
of  Claudius  Etruscus,  we  learn  that  it  was  used  for 
incrustation,  and  was  not  held  in  high  estimation: 
Moeret  onyx  longe  queriturque  exclusus  ophites  (d). 
Pliny  the  Elder  places  under  the  head  of  ophite  two  spe- 

(a)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  §.  V.  v.  36  sq.    (b)    Lib.XXXVl.  c.  6.  (c)    Plin: 
lib.  XXXVI.  c.  6.  [d]  v.  35. 
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cies  of  stones  found  in  the  time  of  AugustusandTiberius, 
and  thence  called  Augustan  and  Tiberian ,  but  which 
differed  from  ophite,  one  by  having  sinuous  and  wrin- 
kled spots,  the  other  by  being  covered  with  a  sort  of  hoa- 
riness.  Some  suppose  the  verde  ranocchia  of  the  moderns 
to  be  the  ophite  of  the  ancients-  but  the  opinion  is  little 
more  than  vague  conjecture. 

Parian,  Parius,  marmo  greco  duro,  came  from  Parian 
mount  Marpessa  in  the  island  of  Paros;  and  was  the 
most  admired  statuary  marble  with  the  ancients,  remar- 
kable not  only  for  its  brilliant  whiteness,  but  also  for 
its  resemblance  to  flesh,  as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  Ve- 
nus of  the  Capitol  (a).  Being  the  hardest  while  Greek 
marble  now  in  use,  the  Scarpellini  or  stone-cutters  call 
it  marmo  greco duro.Pyndar  (b)  and  Anacreon  (c)  call  it 
Lygdinus$mdP\iny,Ljrchnites(d)fiom  its  shining  white  - 
ness .  the  word  AvyiJog,  signifying  a  very  white  stone, 
and  Av^vog,  a  lamp,  which  latter  appellation  gave  rise 
to  the  error  of  supposing  it  dug  out  by  lamplight,  where- 
as its  quarries,  which  are  still  known,  are  open  to 
the  day.  Horace  compliments  his  Glycera  by  comparing 
"the  shining  maid"  to  "Parian  marble  pure  and  bright.™ 

Pentelic,  Pentelicus,  cipolla  fino,  is  so  called  from  Penfelic 
mount  Pentelicus,  now  Pendeli  ,  in  Attica,  where  the  mar  e' 
quarries  are  still  accessible^  and  is  a  white  marble  va- 
riegated with  almost  invisible  green  streaks.  It  was  much 
esteemed  bj  the  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
and  Strabo,  and  was  used  in  architecture  and  statuary, 
the  masterpieces  of  both  arts ,  the  Parthenon  and  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  being  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble. The  oldest  Roman  structure  in  which  it  is  observed 
is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Melella;  and  the  arch  of  Titus 

(«)  Strabo  lib.  X-  Virgil  jEneid  lib.  VI.  v.  471.  (b)  Nem.  ode  IV. 
v   i5i.  (c)  Ode  XXVIII.     [d)    Lib  XXXVI.  c.  V. 
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is  of  fin's  marble,  as  were  also  the  columns  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitol  inns,  rebuilt  by  that  emperor,  as 
we  read  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pnblicola  (a). 
Phengife  Phengite,  Pbengites,  bianco  e  ffiallo,  was  found  in 

Cappadocia  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  took  its  name, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  its  brightness,  being  derived 
from  fSffQ,  to  shine  (b).  Nero  built  of  this  marble  the 
temple  of  Fortune  in  his  golden  house;  and  Domitian, 
according  to  Suetonius,  faced  with  it  the  walls  of  the- 
Imperial  portico,  in  which  he  usually  waited,  rn  order 
to  see  in  it  as  in  a  mirror  what  occurred  behind  him  (c)r 
Phrygian,  Phrygius,  paonazzetto,  was  brought  from 
near  the  village  of  Docimea  beyond  Synnas  in  Phry- 
gia  (J),  and  is  hence  called  by  Ovid  Mygdouinm  or 
Phrygian: 
Antra  vident  oculi  scahro  pendentia  fopho, 

Quae  mihi  rnygdonii  marmoris  irtstar  erunt  (e). 
It  is  white  with  purple  veins  tending  to  violet,  whence 
Statins: 
Purpura:  sola  cavo  Phrygiae  guam  Synnados  antra 

Ipse  cruentavit  maculis  lucentibus  Atys  (f). 
The  Pantheon  is  still  adorned  with  six  columns  of  this 
beautiful  marble;  and  twenty-four,  which  are  supposed, 
with  good  reason  ,  to  have  belonged  to  the  basilic  of 
Paulus  iEmilius,  perished  in  the  burning  of  S.  Paul's 
in  1823,  leaving,  however,  valuable  fragments,  which 
have  been  judiciously  and  with  happy  effect  employed 
as  incrustations  to  adorn  the  new  basilic.  Of  this  mar- 
ble were  also  the  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ulpian 
basilic,  and  some  in  the  porticos  of  the  Ulpian  library; 
and  fragments  still  remaining  attest  that  it  served  to 

(a)  G.  XV.  [b)  Lib.  XXXVI.e.2*.  {c)  Vit.  Domit.  c.XIV.  {d)  Strabo 
lib,  XII.  {e)  Heroid.  epist.  XV.  v.  142.  (f)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  v.  37. 
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line  the  walls  and  cover  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord. It  was  also  used  to  drape  statues,  particularly  of 
Barbarians,  as  is  seen  in  the  Trajan  forum  and  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine. 

Porphyry,  porphyrites,  porfido,  was  so  called  from  Porphyry, 
its  purple  colour,  being  derived  from  nopcpvpot,  purple. 
Its  purple  ground  was  variegated  with  white  spots  more 
or  less  tinctured  with  the  same  colour,  but  the  moderns 
give  the  name  of  purphyry  to  all  stones  of  the  same 
nature  and  character,  whatever   be  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  merely  distinguishing  each  by  that  colour,  such 
as  green  porphyry,  etc.  The  original  or  red  porphyry 
was  brought  from  Egyptian  Arabia,  according  to  Aris- 
tides  in  his  Egyptian  Oration^  and  precisely  from  the 
mountains  between  the  Delta  and  the   Bed  Sea,  in  the 
desart  now  inhabited  by  the  Beni-Uassel  Arabs,  as  has 
been  recently  verified  by  the  learned  men  attached  to  the 
Egyptian  Expedition,  and  by  later  travellers,  A  passage  of 
Pliny  leads  to  believe  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
Borne  until  the  time  of  Claudius  (<z),  an  inference  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  ruins 
of  edifices  of  an  anteriour  date.  At  an  earlier  period, 
the  distance  of  the  quarries,  the  difficulty  of  the  trans- 
port and  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  were  obsta- 
cles to  its  introduction;  but  these  very  obstacles  served 
to  stimulate  the  Boman  ambition  to  adorn  their  buil- 
dings with  it;  and  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  so  common 
did  it  become  in  Borne,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  decline, 
from  ifs  general  use  ,  it  got  the  name  of  the  Boman 
stone,  a  name  by  which  it  is  called  by  Cedreno  (b)  and 
Codino  (c).  The  most  ancient  specimens  of  it  in  actual 


{a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  7.    (b)   Comp.  delle  Storie  p.  296.    (c)    Orig. 
Const,  p.  65. 
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j,ise  in  Rome  are  the  columns  of  the  acdiculae  in  the 
Pantheon,  erected  by  Sept.  Sever  us,  and  the  urn  said 
to  be  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  which  now  adorns  the  monu- 
ment of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Corsini  chapel  at  S.  John 
Laterals.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Rome  are  adorned 
with  handsome  porphyry  columns  ,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Baptistery  of  Gonstantine  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Cri- 
sogono;  and  magnificent  for  their  masses  are  the  huge 
urns  of  S.  Helen  and  S.  Constantia  in  the  Vatican  , 
which  are  works  of  the  IV.  century.  Pliny  mentions  a 
particular  sort  of  porphyry  called  leucostictos,  or  white- 
spotted;  (a)  and  of  it  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  Confession  of  S.  Agnes  outside  the  walls. 
Procon-  Proconnesian,  proconnesius,  marmo  salino,  so  cal- 

nesian  ie(j  from  the  island  of  Proconnesus  in  the  Propontis, 
now  called  Marmara  from  its  marble  quarries,  is  white 
with  black  veins,  as  described  by  an  anonymous  writer 
cited  by  Salmatius  and  Cariofilo.  Strabo  says  that  hav- 
ing been  employed  to  embellish  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Cyzicum,  it  was  also  called  Cyzicene  (b).  The  columns 
in  the  portico  of  S.  John  Laterals,  outside  the  statue 
offlenr^  IV.,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
are  of  this  marble,  as  were  also  the  peristyle  and  cella 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
Svenite  or  Syenite,  Syenites,  granite,  was  the  name  given  by 

granite.  the  Romans  to  granite,  because  excavated  near  Syene,  a 
city  of  Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  also  cal- 
led it  Thebaicus.  Two  principal  sorts  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  the  pyrrhopoecilon  or  fire-colour,  and  the 
psaronium  or  grey,  the  former  used  for  obelisks,  and 
the  latter  called  by  the  moderns  granito  bigio  (c).  There 
is  no  stone  so  common  in  the  ancient  and  modern  edi- 

(a)  Lib.XXXVI.c  7.  [b)  Lib.  XIII.  (c)  Plin.lb.  XXXVI.  c.S  and  22. 
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fices  of  Rome  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  present 
day;  and  we  have  noble  specimens  of  ancient  granite 
columns  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the  baths  of 
Dioclesian  or  church  of  S.  Maria  degFAngeli,  in  the 
Ulpian  basilic,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus and  Rome. 

Taurminian,   Tauromenites  ,  diaspro  di  Sicilia  ,     ,am  mi" 
7  r  7  man 

came  from  Tauromenium,  now  Taormina,  in  Sicily,  marble, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  found  (a).  It  is  commonly  called 
Sicilian  jasper,  and  is  of  a  redish  colour.  It  is  rare  in 
ancient  edifices,  but  often  used  in  incrusting  columns 
and  altars  in  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Tenarian,  Tenarius,  nero  antico,  was  brought  from 
near  Cape  Tenarus  in  Laconia  >  now  Matapan  ,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  a  bright  black  (b).  Alhough  its 
quarries  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  ancient  (c),  and  it 
is  described  by  Tibullus  as  much  used  for  columns  (J), 
it  is  rarely  found  in  the  Roman  ruins,  and  seems  not  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Thasian,  Thasos,  greco  giallognolo  ,  was  brought  Thasian 
from  the  island  of  Thasos.  It  was  a  livid  white,  and  was  marble- 
used,  according  to  Pausanias,  for  sculpture  as  well  as 
architecture  (e).  It  was  however  a  very  common  marble 
in  the  time  of  Seneca  (/);  and  hence  Statius  to  show 
the  eiquisiteness  of  the  marbles  that  adorned  the  bath 
of  Claudius  Etruscus,  excludes  the  Thasian: 
Won  hue  admissae  Thasos  aut  undosa  Carystos  (g). 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  the  area  of  the  great  sepul- 
chral  monument  of  the   Domitii  on  the  Pincian  ,  in 
which  Nero  was  buried,  was  enclosed  with  this  marble  (^); 


(a)  Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  lib.  V.  p.  207.  (b)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  18 
(c)  Lib.  VIII.  (d)  Eleg.  lib.lll.  $.3,v.  14.  (e)  Lib.I.c.  18.  (/)  Epiat. 
86.  (g)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  5.  5,  V.  34.  {h)  Vit.  Neron. 
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and  its  identity  with,  the  modern  greco  giallognolo  is 
inferred  from  its  description  by  Pliny  (tf). 

Thessahaa  Thessalian,  Thessalius  ,  verde  aritico,  came  from 

Atrax  in  Thessaly,  whence  it  was  also  called  Atracian  (b). 
It  is  so  minutely  described  by  the  ancients  that  its  iden- 
tity with  verde  antique  cannot  be  questioned.  It  had 
been  tised  in  floors,  incrustations  of  walls  and  particu- 
larly of  columns,  of  which  numerous  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran. 

Tyrian  Tyrian,  Tyrius  ,  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Tyre, 

marble.        Bn(J  is  described  by  Statius  as  snow-white: 

Quasque  Tyrus  niveas  secat  et  sidonia  rupes  {c\. 
This  brief  description,  however^  does  not  enable  us  to 
decide  which  among  4he  numerous  white  marbles  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Rome  is  identical  with  the  Tyrian.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  small  white  columns  of  S.  Pe- 
ter's are  of  this  marble;  but  Anastasius  says  expressly 
that  they  were  brought  by  order  of  Constanline  from 
Greece,  quas  de  Graecia  perduacit. 

Colours*  To  decorative  materials  also  belong  colours,  ser- 

ving as  they  do  not  only  to  animate  the  canvas  ,  but 
also  to  adorn  the  walls  and  cielings.  When  we  view  the 
frescos  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Livia, 
as  they  are  called,  in  the  baths  of  Constantine,  and  those 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Villa  Albani,  Barberini  palace, 
astonished  how  they  could  have  survived  the  waste  of 
time  and  vicissitude  we  ask  what  are  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed;,  and  to  this  interesting  en- 
quiry the  writings  of  Theophrast  (c?),  Vitruvius  (e)  and 
Pliny  (f)  enable  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  From 

(a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  6.  (b)  Paul  Silen.  v.  224  Pollux  onom.  lib.  VII. 
c.  23.  Stephens  on  the  word  krpo$.  (c)  Sylv.  lib.  1. 5.  5,  v.  3g.  (d)  Tract 
on  Stones  (e)  Lib.  VII.  c.  7  sqq.  (/)  Lib.XXXIIl.  and  XXXV.  c.  6. 
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them  we  learn  that  the  colours  destined  for  the  deco- 
ration of  edifices  were  almost  all  minerals}  and  the  lew 
derived  from  vegetables  served  rather  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  dveing  garments,  painting  furniture  etc.  The 
Ancients  painted  on  wood,  cloth,  parchment,  ivory  and 
plaister.  The  Egyptian  artists  used  six  pigments,  name- 
ly white  ,  black  ,  red  ,  blue  ,  yellow  and  green  ,  the 
three  first  earthy,  the  others  vegetable,  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  the  painted  shrouds  and  cases  of  the  mum- 
mies and  the  still  more  perfect  specimens  on  the  walls 
of  Egyptian  tombs.  The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used 
only  four  colours,  viz.  the  earth  melos  for  white,  Attic 
ochre  for  yellow,  sinopis,  an  earth  from  Pontus,  for  red, 
and  lamp-black;  but  at  a  later  period  they  employed 
new  colouring  substances.  Colours  are  divided  by  Vi- 
truvius  into  florid  and  severe,  natural  and  artificial:  the 
florid  are  six,  armenium,  chrysocolla,  cinnabaris,  indi- 
cum,  minium,  and  purpurissum;  and  the  austere  are 
fifteen,  aerugo,  anulare,  appianum,  atramentum,  auri- 
pigmentum,  caeruleum^  cerussa,  creta,  meiinum,  ostrum 
paraetonium,  rubrica,  scandaraca,  sii  and  usta,  in  all 
twenty-one  colours  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. Of  these 
fifteen  were  natural,  anulare,  appianum  ,  armenium  , 
auripigmentum,  cerussa,  chrysocolla,  cinnabaris,  creta, 
indicum,  meiinum,  minium, -ostrum,  paraetonium,  pur- 
purissum  and  rubrica;  two  artificial,  caeruleum  and  usta; 
and  four  both  natural  and  artificial,  aerugo,  atramentum, 
saudalica  and  sil.  We  shall  treat  of  them  in  alphabe- 
tical order. 

jErugo  ovaeruca  corresponds  with  our  verdigrise,  explained 
and  was  natural  and  artificial.  Yitruvius  and  Pliny  point  f,etic  order, 
out  the  manner  of  making  it.  Anulare  was  white  and 
was  used  especially  for  the  carnations  of  female  figures. 
It  was  made  of  a  white  aluminous  clay-chalk  mixed  with 
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the  pounded  glass-gems  used  in  imgs,annuli,made  for  (Ik* 
common  people  of  Rome.  Appianum  was  a  very  ordinary 
green  used  to  imitate  the  Chrysocolla,  and  was  sold  at 
the  very  low  price  of  a  sesterce  the  pound,  less  than  a 
penny  of  our  money.  It  would  seem  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  which 
it  was  found,  Armenium  took  its  name  from  the  country 
whence  it  came.  It  was  of  a  light  blue  colour  and  cost 
thirty  sesterces  a  pound,  about/i^.  1GW.  A  spurious  sort, 
not  much  inferiour  to  it  in  quality,  was  made  of  a  par- 
ticular sand  brought  from  Spain,  the  price  of  which  was 
only  six  denarii,  about  3.?.  iOd.  Atramentum  was  an 
artificial  black.  Vitruvius  is  very  minute  in  describing 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  and  the  care  used  to 
bring  it  to  perfection:  its  principal  ingredients  were 
pitch,  resin,  pounded  coal  mixed  with  glue  and  the 
dregs  of  wine  also  mixed  with  glue.  It  was  of  two  sorts, 
natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  consisted  of  a  black 
earth  or  of  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  fish ,  sepia  5  and 
the  artificial  was  also  made  of  carbonized  dregs  of  wine 
and  calcined  ivory  or  lamp-black.  The  Indian  atramen- 
tum was  deemed  the  best:  its  composition  was  unknown 
to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  used  for  writing-ink  when 
mixed  with  gum,  and  for  painting  walls,  when  mixed 
with  glue.  Auripigmentum^  orpiment  or  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  was  a  natural  yellow,  said  by  Vitruvius  to  ha\e 
been  brought  from  Egypt,  Scythia  and  Cyprus.  He  also 
says  that  it  had  been  first  manufactured  in  Alexandria, 
and  subsequently  introduced  by  Vestorius  into  Poz- 
zuoli,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Yestorian.  Caeruleum 
was  formed  with  the  white  earth  of  Eretria,  coloured 
with  dried  violets,  macerated  in  water;  and  from  it,  when 
washed  and  pounded,  was  made  a  paler  blue,  called 
lomentum  from  lotus,  washed.  A  pound  of  lomentum 
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cost  ten  denarii,  of  Caeruleum  of  Alexandria  eight,  and 
of  that  of  Pozzuoli  much  lower.  Cerusa  or  white  lead 
seems  to  have  been  manufactured  principally  in  Bhodes. 
Pliny   says    that    the    Bhodian   cerussa  was    the   most 
esteemed.  Chrysocolla,  gold-glue,  was  a  natural  sub- 
stance found  in   gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  mines. 
It  was  called  gold  glue,  either  because  it  was  found  prin- 
cipally in  gold  mines  or  because  that  so  found  was  the 
best.  Vitruvius  mentions   the  gold-glue   found  in  the 
bronze  mines  of  Macedon;  and  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
of  two  sorts,  one  tending  to  yellow,  the  other  to  green; 
that  both  came  from  Cyprus}  but  that  the  most  estee- 
med was  brought  from  Armenia,  next  to  which  came 
that  of  Macedon  (<z).  It  must  have  brought  a  high  price, 
for  Vitruvius  informs  us  that  those  who  could  not  pur- 
chase it  mixed  caeruleum  and  the  herb  lutum,  woad, 
which  gave  a  very  deep  green.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  native  Chrysocolla  was  carbonate  of  copper  or 
malachite,  and  that  the  artificial  was  clay  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  rendered  green 
by  a  yellow  dye  (b).  All  the  ancient  greens  examined 
by  Davy  proved  to  be  combinations  of  copper.  Amongst 
the  other  extravagant  follies  of  Nero,  Pliny  records  that 
he  had  the  circus  sprinkled  with  this  mineral,  because 
it  was  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  charioteers  whom 
he  patronised;  and  he  also  tells  us  that  the  best  quality 
cost  seven  denarii  a  pound;  the  second,  five;  the  third, 
three,  which  is  respectively,  4^  6«?.,  Zs.  2c?.,  \s»  \\d.  (c). 
Cinnabaris^  cinnabar,  is  a  red  colour  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mixed  blood  shed  by  the  elephant  and 
dragon  in  their  deadly  fights.  It  is  perhaps  the  substance 

(a)  Lib.  XXXIII.  c.  5.  $.  27.    {b)    Davy  on  the  colours  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  painting,  Phil.  Trans.  1  Si  5.  (c)  Lib.  XXXIII.  c.  5.  .27. 
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still  called  dragon^s  blood,  which  is  a  deep  red  and  is 
much  used  in  the  arts.  It  cost  fifty  nummi  the  pound  {a). 
Creta  viridis  is  a  name  used  bj  Vitruvius  to  designate 
a  green  earth,  the  best  quality  of  which  was  found  at 
Smyrna.  The  Greeks  called  it  Siodouov,  because  first 
found  on  the  lands  of  a  certain  Theodotus.  Indicum, 
indigo,  was  a  blue  colour,  so  called  because  brought 
from  India.  There  were  two  sorts  ,  one  of  which  was 
much  more  valuable  than  the  other  (b).  Melinum  was  a 
white  colour  brought  from  Melos,  one  of  the  Sporades 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  was  also  found  in  Samos  but  was 
too  rich  to  be  used  by  painters  (c).  Minium  was  that 
colour  which  we  call  vermilion.  It  was  first  obtained  from 
the  environs  of  Ephesus*  afterwards  from  Spain,  in 
which  there  was  a  mine  that  yielded  a  large  revenue.  It 
produced  yearly  about  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
ore,  which  was  brought  in  a  crude  state  to  Rome  under 
the  seal  of  the  sworn  superintendents  of  the  mine,  and 
prepared  there  for  use.  The  article  having  thus  been 
made  a  monopoly,  its  price  was  fixed  by  law  at  seventy 
denarii,  about  21.  5$.  the  pound.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
were  painted  with  minium  (<i),  as  were  also  the  faces 
of  those  who  triumphed,  a  fact  which  Pliny  records  of 
Camillus  (e).  The  letters  of  inscriptions  and  the  ini- 
tials of  books  were  also  coloured  with  vermilion:  and  a 
species  of  it  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  calls  the  ships,  "ver- 
mil  ion-cheeked}" 

cv  yap  Kwkwt&at  vsss  nocpi  [likcon&pviQt 

cvd  ovSpss  vvjwv  in  TSXT0VGS  —  (J). 

(a)  Plin.Iib.  XXXIII.  c.  7.  $.  3g.  {b)  Vitruv.  lib.  VII.  c.  3.  9. 
Plin.  lib.  .XXXIII.  c.i3.XXX.6.  (c)  Pliu.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  6.  §.  17.  c.  7. 
$.3i.(d)  Plin.  lib. XXXIlI.c.  7.(e) Lib.  XXXIIIc  36. (/jOJyss.  1.125. 
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"Vitruvius  (a)  and  Pliny  {b)  speak  at  large  of  the  pro- 
cess of  malting  it;  and  from  the  latter  it  appears  that  it 
was  both  natural  and  artificial ,  the  former  having  been 
brought  from  Ephesus  and  the  latter  invented  by  one 
Callias,  an  Athenian,  A.  U.  C.  2A9,  that  is  four  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
all  brought  from  that  part  of  Spain  called  Sisapoiis, 
and  manufactured  for  account  of  the  treasury,  on  the 
Quirinal,  between  the  temple  of  Flora  and  that  of  Qui- 
rinus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quattro  Fontane.  In  Pliny^s 
lime  it  cost  seventy  sesterces,  the  pound.  Ostrum  was 
a  liquid,  to  which  the  proper  consistence  was  given  by 
the  addition  of  honey.  It  was  produced  by  the  juice  of 
a  fish  called  murex,  and  varied  in  tint  according  to  the 
country  from  which  it  came,  being  deeper  and  more 
violet  when  brought  from  the  northern,  and  redder  when 
from  the  southern,  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  purple  properly  so  called,  for 
Pliny  distinguishes  the  ostium  from  the  purple  (c).  A 
pot,  containing  a  rose-coloured  substance,  was  found  and 
is  still  to  be  seen,  in  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  was  analysed  by  S.  H.  Davy.  The  outside  became  a 
pale  cream  colour;  the  interior  presented  a  lustre  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  carmine;  and,  altho  unable  to  de- 
cide whether  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian 
purple  id).  Paraetonium  or  Ammonia  was  brought  from 
Paraetonium,  a  city  in  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  now 
called  Baradun.  It  was  a  very  thick  white  colour,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  and  was  used  to  make 


(a)  Lib.  VII.  c.  8,  9,  (b)  Lib.  XXXIII.  c.  7.  {c)  Lib.  IX.  c.  36.  37, 
id    Pi.il.  Trsns.  181 5. 
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very  hard  stuccos.  It  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  six  pound 
the  denarius.  Amongst  the  colours  analysed  bj  S.  H. 
Davy  was  a  fine  white  aluminous  clay,  which  may  have 
been  ammonia.  Purpurissum,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
a  sort  of  purple  like  the  natural  red  of  the  cheek,  and 
was  so  dug  out  of  silver  mines.  S.  Jerom  alludes  to  the 
use  made  of  it  and  of  white  lead  by  the  Roman  females, 
when  he  asks,  "Quid  facit  in  facie  Christiana  purpuris- 
sus  et  cerussa?"  Rubrica  was  a  red  earth,  the  best  spe- 
cies of  which,  according  to  Yitruvius,  was  brought  from 
the  city  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  from  Egypt ,  the  Balearic 
isles  and  Lemnos.  With  it  are  made  most  of  the  red 
grounds  so  much  admired  at  Pompeii.  It  was  of  three 
shades,  the  red,  the  middle  and  the  less  red.  The  best 
quality  came  from  Lemnos,  thence  called  terra  Lemnica, 
from  the  Balearic  isles  and  from  Cappadocia;  and  cost 
three  denarii,  nearly  2j.  the  pound.  Sandaracha  was  a 
colour  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  varying  a  shade 
between  red  and  yellow,  of  which  the  latter  was  the  most 
esteemed.  Roasted  with  an  equal  proportion  of  red  lead, 
it  made  the  colour  called  sandyx,  of  a  dull  hue,  which, 
when  mixed  with  sinopis,  was  called  syricum.  This  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  ground  colour.  "When  finished  with  a 
coat  of  purpurissum,  laid  on  with  white  of  egg,  it  coun- 
terfeited minium;  when  laid  on  with  ostrum,  it  made 
a  purple;  According  to  Yitruvius  and  Pliny  it  was  natu- 
ral and  artificial.  The  natural  was  got  from  gold  and 
silver  mines}  the  artificial  was  made  by  burning  white 
lead,  and  was  more  esteemed  than  the  natural.  Sil,  ochre, 
was  a  yellow  earth  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  the 
best  of  which  was  brought  from  Attica.  Pliny  mentions 
another  sort  called  sil  marmorosum,  and  a  third  called 
syricum  ,  because  brought  from  the  island  of  Syros. 
Polygnotus  and   Mycon  were  the  first  who   used   it  in 
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painting.  When  calcined  and  quenched  in  vinegar,  it 
assumed  a  red-purple  colour,  called  usta  from  ustus, 
burnt,  Usta  was  a  name  given  also  to  another  artificial 
colour,  produced  by  burning  white  lead-  and  was  dis- 
covered on  occasion  of  a  fire  in  the  Piraeus ,  which 
caught  some  of  the  toilet-furniture  of  the  Athenian 
ladies  (a).  The  best  sort  was  of  a  purple  hue,  came  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  cost  sixteen  denarii,  about  105*.  (id. 
the  lb.  It  was  much  used  in  shades  (b). 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  the  colours  used  Observa- 
by  the  ancients  with  the  following  general  observations  0f  gjr 
of  S.  Humphry  Davy  upon  this  subject:  "It  appears,V)  Humphry 
says  he,  "from  the  facts  which  have  been   stated,  and      av^' 
the  authorities  quoted,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  pain- 
ters had  almost  all  the  same  colours  as  those  employed 
by  the  great  Italian  masters,  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  the  arts  in  Italy.  They  had  indeed  the  advantage  over 
them  in  two  colours,  the  Vestorian  or  Egyptian  azure, 
and  the  Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  The  azure,  of  which 
the  excellence  is  proved  by  its  duration  for  1700  years, 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  I  find  that  fifteen  parts 
by  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  parts  of  pow- 
dered opaque  flint,  and  three  parts  of  copper  filings, 
strongly  heated  together  for  two  hours,  gave  a  substance 
of  exactly  the  same  tint,  and  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
fusibility,  and  which,  when  powdered,  produced  a  fine 
deep  blue  The  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and 
the  blacks,  are  the  colours,  which  seem  not  to  have 
changed  at  all  in  the  ancient  fresco  paintings.  The  ver- 
milion is  darker  than  recently  made  Dutch  cinnabar; 
and  the  red  lead  is  inferior  in  tint  to  that  sold  in  the 
shops.  The  greens  in  general  are  dull.  Massicot  andor- 

(a)  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  6.    (b)  Ibid. 
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piment  were  probably  among  the  least  durable  of  the 
ancient  colours.  If  red  and  yellow  ochres,  blacks  and 
whites  were  the  colours  most  employed  by  Protogenes^ 
and  Apelles,  so  are  they  likewise  the  colours  most  em- 
ployed by  Eaphael  and  Titian  in  their  best  style.  The 
S.  John  and  Venus ,  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  offer  striking  examples  of  pictures,  in  which 
all  the  deeper  tints  are  evidently  produced  by  red  and 
yellow  ochres  and  carbonaceous  substances.'),) 
Metals.  rphe  metals  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  decoration 

of  edifices,  were  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  Besides  having 
been  sometimes  used  to  make  ornaments,  gold  was  par- 
ticularly employed  in  gilding  cielings,  doors,  stuccos, 
marble  and  bronze.  The  substructions  of  the  baths  of 
Ti-tus  and  the  so  styled  bagni  di  Livia  on  the  Palatine 
present  specimens  of  painted  and  gill  cielings.  That 
bronze  statues  had  been  occasionally  gilt  is  attested  by 
ApoDonius,  by  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
on  the  Capitol,  and  by  the  statue  of  the  Gapitoline  Her- 
cules. Gilt  marbles  are  still  occasionally  found}  and  tra- 
ces of  gilding  are  still  seen  on  the  metopes  and  frieze 
of  Phidias  in  the  British  museuim  Pausanias  says  that 
marble  statues  were  sometimes  adorned  with  gilding: 
¥/iukelmann  says  that  it  has  been  recognised  in  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de'Medici;  and  the  statue  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Titus,  found,  A.  D.  1828,  near  the 
Lateran  baptistery,  preserved  traces  of  gilding  on  the 
drapery.  The  gold  leaf  of  the  ancients  was  thicker  than 
ours;  and  it  has  hence  resisted  the  edacity  of  time.  Gold 
harmonises  admirably  with  marble;  and  hence  Virgil, 
(^neid.  B.  I.  v.  830)  describing  the  beauty  of  the  Tro- 
jan hero,  compares  his  countenance  to 
^Polished  ivory,  beauteous  to  behold, 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchased  in  gold." 
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If  great  was  the  respect  paid  by  all  ancient  nations  Sepulchres 
to  the  memory  and  the  remains  of  the  dead,  among  thfr 
Romans  that  sacred  feeling  of  humanity  shone  conspi- 
cuous; and  of  their  piety  in  this  respect  many  proofs  still 
remain,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  exposure  of  their 
sepulchres  to  devastation  by  having  lined  the  public 
roads.  The  Romans,  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  belie- 
ved that  if  the  body  remained  uninterred,  the  soul  was 
doomed  to  wander  for  a  hundred  years  on  this  side  the 
Styx,  alone  and  disconsolate,  unable  to  gain  admission 
to  her  final  resting  place,  whether  among  the  happy  or 
the  miserable.  If  therefore  any  one  perished  in  such 
circumstances  that  his  body  could  not  be  found,  a  ceno- 
taph was  erected  to  him  by  his  family  or  friends,  which 
was  supposed  Jo  secure  his  passage  over  the  Stygian  river. 
Hence  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  scatter  earth 
over  any  unburied  body  which  men  chanced  to  see, 
for  even  that  was  deemed  sufficient  jto  attain  the  same 
object  (a). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Italy  burial  and  burning  had  Mode*  of 
been  in  promiscuous  use ,  and  in  Rome  both  usages  sePultu*e' 
prevailed  in  pristine  times,  for  Pliny  records  a  law  of 
Kuma  prohibiting  to  pour  wine  on  the  funeral  pile: 
Numae  regis  postumia  lex  est:  VINO  ROGVM  NE  RE- 
SPERGITO  (3}j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  JXuma  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  not 

(a)  ^neid.lib.VI,v.  3a2  sqq. Horace  Od.  lib.  I.od.a8.  [b)  Lib.  XIV. 

C.  12.  $    !4. 
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burnt  (a).  Again,  the  tenth  law  of  the  XII.  Tables, 
which  is  de  Jure  Sacro,  ordains  that  no  one  be  buried 
or  burnt  within  the  city  walls:  HOMINEM  MORTV  VM 
IN  URBE  NEVE  SEPELITO  NEVE  URITO,  a  fact 
which  proves  that,  up  to  the  IV.  century  of  Pagan  Rome, 
persons  had  been  at  liberty  to  bury  and  burn  with- 
in the  city,  but  that  after  that  period  the  public  health 
and  security  transferred  these  rites  outside  the  walls, 
leaving  intact  the  choice  of  either.  Pliny  therefore  has 
erred  in  stating  that  burial  not  burning  was  of  ancient 
usage  among  the  Romans,  "ipsum  cremare  apud  Ro- 
manos  non  fuit  veteris  instituti:  terra  condebantur  (#),v> 
for  we  know  the  contrary  not  only  from  the  law  of  Numa 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  XII.  Tables,  but  also  from  a 
most  ancient  tomb,  that  of  the  Turii,  found,  in  1667, 
at  the  base  of  the  Tusculan  citadel,  and  containing  cine- 
rary urns  only.  In  very  remote  times  burial  had  been 
probably  more  in  use  among  the  Romans  than  burning^ 
but  at  a  later  period  the  contrary  was  the  case;  and  one 
eause  of  the  change  might  have  been  the  facility  with 
which  the  ashes  might  be  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  empire,  a  consideration  of  practical 
importance,  when  we  take  into  account  the  continual 
wars  which  the  Romans  had  to  wage  in  distant  countries. 
In  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  burning  had  become 
universal,  if  we  except  a  few  families,  such  as  the  Cor- 
nelii  in  all  their  different  branches  of  the  Scipios,  Len- 
tuli,  Silla  etc,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (c)  and  Cicero  {d)y 
and  as  is  proved  by  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  discovered 
in  1780.  As  the  Isiac  and  Mitriac  religions  advanced  in 
Rome  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  burial  also 

(a)   Life  of  Numa  c.  10.    (b)    Lib.  VII.  c.  54,  $.  55.  (c)  Loc  Citat. 
(d)  Dq  Le&bus  lib.  II.  c.  12. 
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advanced,  insomuch  that  burning  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  general  disuse  in  the  III.  century;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  find  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  such  a  profusion 
of  sarcophagi  of  that  period  of  the  decline.  The  styles 
of  the  ancient  sarcophagi  bespeak  their  epochs;  and  of 
them  few  belong  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  burial 
began  insensibly  to  prevail,  several  to  the  reigns  of  the 
first  Antonines,  a  still  greater  number  to  the  times  of 
Gommodus  and  Severus,  and  a  vast  proportion  to  the 
Syrian  dynasties  of  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Seve- 
rus ,  thus  marking  the  progress  of  the  rite  of  burial 
from  its  insensible  revival  under  Adrian  to  its  universal 
prevalence  under  the  two  last  named  emperors. 

From  these  two  modes  of  sepulture  arises  the  two- 
fold construction  of  the  remaining  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, some  having  served  to  contain  the  cinerary  urns, 
others,  the  sarcophagi,  and  others  both.  Their  greater 
or  lesser  extent  and  grandeur  are  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  number  and  dignity  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  raised,  some  having  been  erected  for  one  oc- 
cupant only,  such  as  those  of  Aterius,  Metella,  Gestius, 
others  for  an  entire  family,  such  as  those  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  of  Augustus,  of  Adrian,  some  for  free  citizens, 
others  for  slaves  and  freedmen.  Having  been,  all  inten- 
ded not  only  as  perpetual  depositories  of  their  remains 
but  also  as  lasting  memorials  of  their  fame,  the  ancients 
studied  to  give  them  more  than  ordinary  solidity ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  chiefly  that  so  many  of 
them  have  partially  survived  the  waste  of  time  and  resi- 
sted the  devastation  of  man.  Among  those  of  which  the 
remains  exist,  the  far  greater  number  had  belonged  to 
servants  and  freedmen,  because,  besides  having  been 
the  more  numerous  classes  of  persons,  their  tombs  hav- 
ing been  more  humble,  escaped  more  easily  spoliation 

10* 
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and  destruction.  A  Roman  tomb  generally  consisted  of  a 
solid  mass  of  stone  or  brick  fragments,  faced  externally 
with  square  blocks  of  stone  or  marble  four  or  five  feet 
long  by  two  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  but  rarely  with 
bricks  or  opus  reticulatum.  This  external  facing  has 
been  violently  detached  for  sake  of  the  materials;  and 
in  general  we  see  but  the  mere  nucleus  ,  except  when 
the  tenacity  of  the  construction  has  resisted  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  destroyer.  The  interior  of  the  tomb  consi- 
sted of  one  or  more  sepulchral  chambers.  A  sepulchral 
chamber  intended  to  receive  cinerary  urns  was  called  a 
columbarium,  because  internally  divided  into  several 
rows  of  niches,  generally  arched  but  occasionally  recti- 
linear, which  gave  to  the  chamber  the  appearance  of  a 
pigeon-house.  Each  little  niche  contains  one,  two  or 
more  urns,  which  are  ordinarily  of  terra  cotta  but  oc- 
casionally of  marble,  bronze  or  glass;  and  each  niche 
had  its  inscription,  setting  forth  the  name,  quality  and 
sometimes  the  age  of  the  deceased.  As  the  whole  was 
called  columbarium ,  so  the  niche  was  called  loculus^ 
the  urn  olla^  and  the  inscription  titulus. 
Their  These  sepulchral  monuments  are  some  under,  some 

construe-  over,  ground,  some  with  one,  some  with  two  floors.  The 
most  ancient  are  subterranean,  in  imitation  of  the  Etrus- 
can ,  being  dug  in  the  soil  in  plains,  cut  into  the  sides 
of  hills,  and  situate  as  often  as  possible  along  the  pub- 
lic roads;  and  of  such  subterranean  sepulchres  we  have 
a  beautiful  example  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  But 
although  subterranean,  they  were  rendered  conspicuous 
objects  by  a  superstructure  raised  over  them  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude  according  to  the  times  and  the  means 
of  the  deceased.  These  superstructures  were  adorned 
with  festoons,  oxen  heads,  vases  of  sacrifice,  reliefs  illus- 
trative of  the  achievements,  the  profession,  the  ancestry 
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of  the  deceased  or  of  him  by  whom  the  tomb  was  erec- 
ted, with  orders  of  architecture;  and  above  all  they  bore 
the  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  deceased  or  family, 
their  titles  and  their  worth.  The  inscription  always  fa- 
ced the  high  road,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  Cecilia 
Metella   and  all  others  that  preserve  their  monumen- 
tal slabs;  and  Varro  assigns  as  the  reason  why  tombs 
were  erected  along  the  public  roads,  that   they  may  re- 
mind travellers  that  their  occupants  had  been  and  that 
they  themselves  are  mortal;  "et  ideo  secundum  viam,quo 
praetereunteis  admoneant  ,  et  se  fuisse  et  illos  esse  mor- 
taleis  (a),11  a  sublime  moral,  well  calculated  to  bridle 
passion  and  excite  by  example  to  lofty  deeds.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  the  word,  Siste  viator^  sometimes  in- 
scribed  on  ancient   sepulchral  monuments ,  and  still 
continually  but  most  inappropriately  found  in  our  ce- 
meteries, as  if  the  tombs  stood  not  in  an  enclosure  but 
on  the  high  way.  The  door  of  an  ancient  tomb  never 
looks  towards  the  high  road,  owing  perhaps  to  some 
ritual  law,  perhaps  for  greater  security.  Sometimes  the 
monument  had  no  door  ,  being  built  in  solid  mass  over 
the  urn  or  enclosing  it  within  its  walls;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  an  example  in  the  tomb  of  Eurisax,  which  had 
no  chamber,  although  erected  to  him  and  his  wife  Atis- 
tia.  The  great  thorough-fare  of  the  Appian  way  had 
been  lined  on  either  side  with  ancient  tombs,  following 
one  another  as  if  in  funeral  procession;  vestiges  of  two 
hundred  still  exist  from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  to  the 
modern  gate  of  Albano;  and  many  also  may  be  traced 
along  the  Latin  and  other  ancient  ways.  They  are  all 
reducible  to  four  forms,  the  circular,  the  pyramidal, 
the  square  and  the  aedicular;  of  the  circular  form  we 

(a)  DeLing.  Lat.  lib.  VI. 
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have  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  of  the  pyramidal,  that 
of  Caius.  Cestius;  of  the  square,  that  of  Aterius;  and  of 
the  aedicular  the  examples  are  numerous  along  the  ]NTo- 
mentan,  the  Latin  and  the  Appian  ways. 
The  From  the  modes  of  sepulture  and  the  monuments 

funeral  Qf  tjie  deac[?  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  funeral 
rites.  When  the  soul  was  about  to  depart  from  the  body, 
the  nearest  relative  hung  over  the  dying  person  to  endea- 
vour to  inhale  his  breath,  in  the  belief  that  with  it  his 
spirit  fled  to  the  regions  of  futurity;  and  hence  the  phra- 
ses animam  in  primo  ore  tenere^  spirit um  excipe/e. 
After  death  the  body  was  washed  and  anointed  by  per- 
sons called  pollinitores ,  then  laid  out  on  a  bier,  the 
feet  to  the  door  in  allusion  to  its  speedy  departure,  dres- 
sed in  its  best  attire;  and,  as  is  still  the  case  in  conti- 
nental countries,  the  bier  and  body  were  often  decked 
with  chaplets  of  flowers. 

At  an  early  period  funerals  had  been  conducted  at 
night,  because  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  celebrated 
by  day;  and  even  to  see,  much  more  to  touch,  any  thing 
connected  with  death,  were  a  defilement  for  the  mini- 
sters of  religion  or  for  any  tiling  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  deities  of  the  upper  world.  From  this  night- 
ly solemnity  are  derived  many  of  the  words  connected 
with  the  subject.  Thus ,  those  who  bore  the  bier  had 
been  originally  called  Vesperones^  thence  Vespillones^ 
from  vespera,  evening;  and  the  tzxm^funus,  a  funeral, 
is  derived  a  funalibus ,  from  the  rope  torches  coated 
with  combustible  matter,  used  on  such  occasions. 

The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  litter,  lectica,  or  a  bier, 
sandapila^  the  former  having  been  used  by  the  wealthy, 
the  latter  hy  the  poor;  and  after  a  proper  interval  it  was 
carried  out ,  effereb at wr,  preceded  by  players  of  instru- 
mental music,  tibicines^  and  female  cr yers.  praeficae^ 
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who  chanted  in  wild  dirge,  nenia^  the  praises  of  the 
dead.  These  hired  eulogists  were  succeeded,  at  the  fune- 
rals of  the  great,  bj  the  family  effigies,  by  the  ensigns 
of  the  nations  and  cities,  if  any,  which  the  deceased  had 
taken  or  conquered,  the  spoils  he  had  won,  the  em- 
blems of  the  magistracies  he  had  filled,  of  which  if  the 
fasces  formed  part,  they  were  borne  reversed.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  slaves  he  had  manumitted,  and  who  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  corpse  of  their  liberator.  The  bier 
was  followed  by  the  nearest  relations,  who  were  loud  in 
the  display  of  their  grief,  Jus  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed ,  his  daughters  with  their  hair  disheveled;  and  a  long 
line  of  clients  and  dependants  usually  closed  the  funeral 
procession.  Thus  attended  the  body  was  usually  borne 
through  the  forum,  where,  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
person  of  eminence,  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken  in  his 
honour  from  the  rostra,  after  which  the  procession  resu- 
med its  route  to  the  funeral  pile  or  the  tomb.  The  fu- 
neral pile  was  sometimes  erected  where  the  body  was  to 
be  interred,  and  the  pile  and  sepulchre,  when  thus  uni- 
ted, were  called  Lustum^  from  the  old  word  buro,  the 
same  as  uro^  to  burn;  but  when  not  thus  adjoining,  the 
place  of  burning  was  called  ustrina.  The  pile  was  orde- 
red to  be  raised  of  rough  wood:  combustible  matter  was 
added  to  quicken  the  flame;  and  aromatic  scents  were 
employed  to  perfume  the  air.  The  body  was  then  pla- 
ced on  it  in  its  litter  or  bier:  the  nearest  relation  pre- 
sent opened  the  eyes,  which  he  had  closed  immediately 
after  death;  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  averted 
face,  indicating  the  reluctance  with  which  he  performed 
that  function.  As  the  combustion  advanced  various  of- 
ferings were  cast  into  the  flames  ;  and  the  most  costly 
robes  of  the  deceased  were  consumed  in  his  honour. 
The  body  being  reduced  to  ashes,  these  were  extinguish- 
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ed  with  wine,  collected  by  the  nearest  relation,  and 
placed  in  an  urn  of  more  or  less  value ,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  deceased.  In  the  urn  were  often 
deposited  lacrymatories  or  small  vials  containing  the 
tears  of  mourning  friends,  and  occasionally  the  nuptial 
ring.  When  the  ceremony  was  ended  the  praefica  an- 
nounced, Ilicet,  ire  licet,  it  is  lawful  to  go  5  and  the 
persons  present  departed  after  having  thrice  repeated 
the  wor.d,  vale  ox  salve ^  or  both.  The  urn  was  not  always 
immediately  consigned  to  the  tomb,  for,  after  the  fune- 
ral, was  not  unfrequently  given  a  feast  in  honour  of 
the  deceased,  at  which  his  urn  was  placed  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position.  Private  funeral  feasts  were  also  occasio- 
nally given  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  death  of  the 
individual,  called  on  that  account  novemdialia,  be- 
sides which  sacrifices,  called  inferiae,  were  offered  to 
the  manes,  together  with  games,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  chapters  on  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  infe- 
riae  consisted  principally  of  libations  of  water,  milk, 
wine,  but  especially  of  blood,  the  smell  of  which  was 
thought  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  dii  manes  ^ insomuch 
that  animals,  horses,  dogs,  doves  and  even  human  be- 
ings, especially  prisoners  of  war,  had  been  often  sacrificed 
to  disarm  their  vengeance. 
ODinionof  ^°  ^ie  custom  of  honouring  excellence  after  death 

Polybius.  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  measure  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  Romans  of  his  day,  and  their  superiority 
over  their  enemies;  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  conclude 
this  chapter  more  appropriately  than  by  citing  his  words: 
"This  public  institution,v>  observes  the  historian ,  "ex- 
cites the  emulation  of  the  rising  as  well  as  the  existing 
generations.  When  a  man,  whose  life  has  been  worthy 
of  imitation,  departs  this  world,  his  remains  are  still 
respected;  and,  among  other  honours,  his  corpse,  borne 
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to  the  Formii,  is  there  placed  at  the  rostra  so  as  to  be 
conspicuous  when  the  surrounding  multitude  are  ad- 
dressed by  his  son  or  nearest  relative  ,  who ,  having 
mounted  the  rostra,  eulogises  his  good  qualities,  and 
enumerates  his  various  exploits  in  advancing  the  inte- 
rests or  glory  of  his  country:  the  memorable  actions  of 
his  life  are  extolled,  events  in  which  ,?most  probably  > 
many  present  bore  a  more  or  less  distinguished  part 
or  took  a  particular  interest:  the  praises  bestowed  on 
the  deceased  thus  became  identified  with  their  own; 
their  finer  feelings  are  touched;  and  the  loss  of  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  source  of  public  sorrow  and  sympathy. 
Consigned  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies  to  the 
tomb  he  is  not  forgotten;  his  enshrined  image,  with  the 
features  and  even  complexion  most  faithfully  expressed, 
is  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  dwelling 
which  he  inhabited,  and  decorated  and  exposed  on  so- 
lemn occasions.  When  any  distinguished  descendant 
closes  his  earthly  career  these  images  are  again  produ- 
ced, clothed  in  the  embroidered  robes  of  the  dignities 
they  had  attained;  and,  preceded  by  the  insignia  of  the 
respective  offices  they  had  held,  they  are  borne  in  cha- 
riots in  solemn  procession.  Arrived  at  the  Forum,  they 
are  received  in  the  same  curule  chairs,  with  which  their 
prototypes  had  been  privileged:  the  orator,  having  ex- 
hausted the  praises  of  the  recenty  deceased,  turns  to 
those,  whose  venerable  likenesses  recall  to  his  recollec- 
tion their  deeds  of  renown ,  which  raised  them  to  ho- 
nours: he  shows  that,  animated  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  each,  in  succession,  proved  himself  not 
unworthy  his  ancestors;  and  thus  infuses  into  the  minds 
of  their  descendants  the  hope  of  obtaining  honourable 
fame  by  great  and  noble  deeds,  for  what  spectacle  more 
imposing,  who  can  behold  without  emotion  the  living, 
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breathing  likenesses  of  those,  whose  prudence  and  skill, 
in  the  ardour  of  victory,  onljr  sought  opportunity  for 
magnanimity,  and  whose  courage,  undismayed  by  ad- 
verse fortune,  found,  in  the  ignominy  of  defeat,  but 
new  occasions  for  its  display.1,1 

CHAP.   X. 


ON   OBELISKS. 

Obelisks.  After  Egypt,  where  obelisks  had  been  first  erected, 

Borne  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  number  of 
these  monuments,  twelve  of  which  still  adorn  her  prin- 
cipal squares  and  some  of  her  gardens;  and  among  them 
that  of  S.  John  Laterals  takes  precedence  as  well  in 
antiquity  as  in  size.  Next  follow  in  gradually  decreasing 
order  the  obelisks  of  the  Vatican,  Popolo,  Monte  Cito- 
rio,  Piazza  INavona,  S.  Mary  Major's,  the  Quirinal,  Tri- 
nita  de^Monti,  the  Pincian,  the  Pantheon,  the  Minerva, 
and  finally  that  of  the  villa  Mattei.  Of  all  these  none 
preserves  its  original  integrity  or  position,  and  two  only 
are  monoliths,  those  of  the  Vatican  and  Minerva. 

«  The  Egyptian  name  of  these  monuments  is  un- 

known, for  the  word  obelisk,  ofiiklGKOq,  is  Greek,  being 
a  diminutive  of  oflzkog,  a  word  used  by  Herodotus  on 
two  occasions  to  designate  the  obelisks  seen  by  him  in 
Egypt,  two  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  each  150 
feet  high  by  12  feet  thick,  and  two  near  the  temple  of 
Minerva  or  Neith  at  Sais,  all  large  monoliths  (a).  Hero- 
dotus employs  the  same  word  to  denote  a  spear;  and 
the  root  of  the  term  seems  to  be  the  word,  /3sXg£,  a  dart, 
an  arrow,  a  thunderbolt,  the  idea  being  taken  from  an 

(a)  Lib.  II.  c.  ill  and  170. 


Nature  oh 
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object  slender  comparatively  with  its  height  and  poin- 
ted at  the  top,  such  as  obelisks  really  are.  Hence  it  is 
also  that  the  Italians  call  them  aguglia  or  guglia,  and 
the  French  aiguille. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  red  Sienite  granite,  says  that 
ihe  kings  of  Egypt  used  it  to  make  obelisks?  which  they 
consecrated  to  the  Sun,  whence  their  form  as  rays  5 
and  that  such  was  the  signification  of  their  Egyptian 
name  (a),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  sajs  that  the  obelisks 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  kings  of  Egypt; 
that,  in  form,  they  resembled  a  ray  of  light  and  that 
their  hieroglyphics  are  records  of  royal  vows  (b).  In 
our  description  of  the  obelisks  we  have  already  seen 
that  their  inscriptions  are  little  more  than  pompous 
legends,  setting  forth,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern  hyper- 
bole, the  glorious  exploits  and  lofty  titles  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  by  whom  they  were  erected,  and  the  favours 
accorded  them  by  the  Sun,  the  Ruler  of  the  World.  All 
the  obelisks  of  Rome  have  not  hieroglyphics:  they  are 
wanting  in  those  of  the  Vatican,  Quirinal  and  Esqui- 
line:  that  they  should  have  had  them  is  clear  from  the 
object  of  their  erection  and  from  those  still  existing  in 
Egypt;  and  hence  those  that  have  them  not  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  quarried  by  the  Romans  to  serve  as 
mere  ornaments  to  the  city,  a  conjecture  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Vatican  obelisk 
is  an  imitation  of  one  erected  by  Nuncoreus,  the  son 
of  Sesostris  (c).  Even  those  with  hieroglyphics  are  not 
all  of  the  ancient  epoch  of  Egypt,  to  which  four  only 
belong,  the  Lateran,  Popolo,  Monte  Gitorio  and  Mi- 
nerva^  the  other  five  having  been  cut  during  the  domi- 

{a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  8.  J-   14.     \b)     Lib.   XVII.  c.  4. 
(c)  Lib.  XX.XVI.  c.  ii.S-  i5. 
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nation  of  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  a  fact  proved  by  the 

style  of  the  chiseling  as  well  as  by  the  names  of  the 

emperors  inscribed  on  them. 

When  The  first  person  who  introduced  them  into  Rome 

lntrodu*      was  Augustus,  who  raised  one  in  the  centre  of  the  spina 

ced  into  .  . 

Rome.         of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  another  in  the  Campus 

Martius  to  serve  as  a  gnomon,  both  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  in  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  chosen  because  they  had  suffered  least  from  the 
iconoclastic  fanaticism  of  Cambyses ,  as  we  read  in 
Strabo  (<z),  Pliny  (b)  and  Ammianus  (c).  Pliny  men- 
tions a  third,  that  of  the  Vatican,  transported  by  Cali- 
gula to  adorn  his  circus.  Three  others  subsequently 
brought  to  Rome  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  that  of 
the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  the  two  of  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  (c?);  and  to  these  are  to  be  added  those  of 
the  temples  of  Issis  Campensis  and  Isis  Capitolinus,  of 
the  circus  Varianus,  of  the  circus  of  Romulus  and  the 
second  of  the  Circus  Maximus ,  erected  by  Constan- 
tius  A.  D.  357. 
Their  The  transportation  and  erection  of  such  masses 

transpor-     or*ve  us  a  high  idea  of  the  mechanic  skill  of  the  ancient 
ta! ion  and     °  _.:  .        „        .  .  „ 

erection.      Romans.  Pliny  mentions  that  tor  the  transportation  ot 

the  obelisks  brought  to  Rome  in  his  day  vessels  of  sur- 
prising magnitude  were  constructed,  of  which  that  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  first  was  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
in  the  arsenal  of  Pozzuoli,  as  an  extraordinary  object, 
which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire;  and  that 
which  conveyed  the  Vatican  obelisk,  after  having  been 
preserved  many  years,  was  sunk  as  a  foundation  for  the 
pharos  of  the  port  of  Claudius.  Their  erection,  accor- 

(a)  Lib.  XVII.  c.  i.  $•  *7.  (ft)  Lib.  XXXI.  c.  9.  J.  14.  (c)  Lib.  XVII. 
e.  4.  [d)  Ibid. 
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ding  to  Ammianus,  constituted  the  chief  difficulty, 
insomuch  that  its  feasibilitj  was  doubted :  he  adds  that 
the  timber  employed  for  the  purpose  resembled  a  wood 
of  machinery;  that  the  ropes  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  net  covering  the  expanse  of  the  firmament;  and 
that  by  means  of  thousands  of  hands  it  rose  insensibly 
and  finally  reached  its  destination,  a  description  which 
corresponds  in  general  with  the  painting  in  the  Vatican 
library,  representing  the  erection  of  the  Vatican  obelisk 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (a). 

The  Lateran  obelisk  is  inscribed  to  Thutmes  IV.,  Their 
the  Moeris  of  Herodotus  ;  the  Popolo  is  of  Ramses  III.,  dates, 
the  Sesostris  of  the  same  historian;  that  of  Monte  Cito- 
rio  is  of  Psammeticus  I.;  and  that  of  the  Minerva  is  of 
Hophre  or  Apries.  The  obelisk  of  the  piazza  INavona  is 
of  the  time  of  Domitian;  that  of  the  Pincian  is  of  the 
time  of  Adrian ;  those  of  the  Trinita  de^Monti  and  of 
the  Pantheon  are  rude  copies;  and  that  in  the  villa  Mat- 
tei  is  a  fragment,  of  which  we  have  given  the  particulars 
in  its  proper  place.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
Rosellini,  Thutmes  IV.  ascends  to  17/10.  B.C.;  Ramses  III. 
to  1565  B.  C;  Psammeticus  I.  to  654  B.  C;  and  Hophre 
to  588  B.  C;  and  the  obelisk  of  the  Minerva,  according 
to  Zoega  (£),  is  of  the  era  of  the  Elder  Tarquin. 

For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  obelisks  we  are 
remotely  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  andCham- 
pollion,  and  immediately  to  the  combined  labours  of 
Eossellini  and  Father  Ungarelii,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  labours  of  Young  served  as  a  torch  to  light  the 
path  of  Champollion  and  Rossellini ,  who  have  shed 
such  a  light  on  this  heretofore  most  obscure  depart- 
ment of  Antiquarian  lore  as  to  enable  us  to  decypher 

(a)  Lib.  XVII.  c.  4>    (6)  De  ori^inc  et  usu  obelbeorum,  p.  1797. 
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with  certainty  all  hieroglypbical  inscriptions;  but  for 
the  recent  translation  of  those  of  the  obelisks  of  Rome 
we  are  indebted  to  my  friend  Father  Ungarelli,  the  pu- 
pil of  Champellion  and  Rossellini.  The  subject  has  been 
further  illustrated  by  the  discovery,  during  the  present 
year,  of  a  duplicate  of  the  Rosetta  inscriptions  by  Lep- 
sius,  a  pupil  of  RosselliniY,  who  is  still  pursuing  his 
antiquarian  researches  in  Egypt  under  the  patronage  o£ 
bis  Sovereign,  the  king  of  Piussia.- 

CHAP.  XL 

O If  THE    GARDENS   OF   THE  ANCIENTS. 

Ancient  With  the  Romans  gardens  constituted  part  of  their 

gardens.  magnificence;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  some  general 
notice  of  them  in  such  a  work  as  the  present.  Varro,  in 
his  work  on  rural  affairs,  informs  us  that  many  of  the 
surnames  of  Roman  families  were  derived  from  herbs 
and  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  especially 
promoted  by  them  ,  as  the  Fabii  from  the  bean ,  the 
Lentuli  from  the  lentil,  the  Pisos  from  peas,  the  Ciceros 
from  vetches,  the  Valerii  Lactucini  from  the  leltiee  etc, 
all  garden  products  ;  but  in  after  times  gardens  were 
riot  so  much  used  for  horticultural  purposes  as  for  plea- 
sure grounds.  For  a  considerable  time  however  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  lived  in  the 
country;  and  of  their  number  as  compared  with  those 
who  lived  within  the  walls  as  well  as  of  the  relative  esti- 
mation in  which  both  classes  were  held  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  the  tribes,  which  finally  amounted  to 
thirty-five,  were  divided  into  four  Urban  and  thirty 
one  Rustic,  in  the  former  of  which  were  enrolled  those 
who  had  no  land  whatever  to  cultivate,  amongst  whom 
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were  manumitted  slaves  ^uid  colonists,  and  in  the  latter, 
respectacle  citizens.  Subsequently  however  what  had 
been  at  first  a  pursuit  of  industry  became  one  of  plea- 
sure 5  and  if  the  wealthier  Romans  resided  occasionally 
on  their  lands,  their  object  was  not  so  much  to  attend  to 
their  cultivation  as  to  display  their  own  magnificence. 

The  smallness  of  the  primitive  farms  gave  to  any  Their 
ground  for  cultivation  the  name  of  hortus;  and  Pliny,  name  and 
after  having  shown  that  the  kings  of  Rome  disdained  na  ure* 
not  to  cultivate  their  horti  ,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
elder  Tarquin,  observes  that  the  word  villa  never  occurs 
in  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  but  always  the  word  hor- 
tus  or  heredium  (a).  The  latter  word  meant  the  family 
estate;  and  we  find  it,  as  Varro  observes,  used  to  desig- 
nate the  little  farm  of  two  acres  given  by  Romulus  to 
each  of  his  subjects  (b).  The  word  hortus  is  derived 
from  yoQXQZf  the  primitive  meaning  of  which  was  her- 
bage, a  meadow  etc. 5  and  from  the  fact  of  such  places 
having  been  originally  enclosed  it  came  also  to  signify 
an  enclosure,  a  sense  in  which  we  find  it  used  by  Ho- 
mer (c).  After  the  VI.  century  of  Rome,  however,  the 
word  hortus  was  reserved  exclusively  to  designate  a  gar- 
den properly  so  called,  that  is  a  plot  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  and 
to  distinguish  a  pleaure  from  an  agricultural  garden  the 
Romans  called  the  former  horti^  in  the  plural  number, 
as  we  do  to  designate  public  gardens.  The  Horti  were 
of  a  more  limited  extent  than  the  villa,  as  they  only 
contained  edifices  of  luxury  and  places  of  amusement; 
and,  although  always  outside  the  city,  they  were  always 
adjacent  to  the  walls,  insomuch  that  Ulpian  says  that 


(a)  Lib.XIX.c,  4.§.  19.  {b)  De  ReRustica  lib. I.  c.  10.  (c)  Iliad. 

A.  v.  773,  O.  v.  640. 
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whatever  they  contained  was  considered  as  within  the 
*  ity  (a).  They  therefore  differed  from  the  Suburban 
villa.,  which  was  always  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  and  from  the  villa  ^  which  was  at  a  still  greater 
distance.  Their  name  they  took  from  the  proprietor,  as 
the  Horti  Domitiani  or  gardens  of  the  Domitii,  Lucul- 
lani  of  Lucullus,  Sallustiani  of  Sallust  etc.;  but  they 
were  sometimes  called  after  the  proper  name  of  the  ow- 
ner, as  Horti  Caesaris^  Horti  Domitiae  etc.,  probably 
to  distinguish  the  personal  from  the  hereditary.  The 
Suburbanum  was  always  called  after  the  Proprietor,  as 
Suburbanum  Phaorttis^  Senecae,  etc.;  and  the  Villa  was 
called  from  its  locality,  as  Laurentina  from  Laurentum, 
Tusculana  from  Tusculum  ;  or,  omitting  the  word 
Villa,  they  gave  the  neuter  form  to  the  name  of  the  loca- 
lity and  added  in  the  genitive  case  that  of  the  proprie- 
tor, as  Tusculanum  Ciceronis^  Laurentinum  Plinii  etc. 
Their  Before  the  war  with  Macedon,  which  ended  A.  U. 

origin  and  q  535^  gardens  were  scarcerly  known  to  the  Romans; 
C  but  after  the  Achaic  war,  which  ended  with  the  taking 

of  Corinth  A.  U.  C.  607,  the  luxury  displayed  in  gar- 
dens was  insensibly  on  the  advance  and  reached  its  height 
in  less  than  a  century.  In  690  so  magnificent  were  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus  that  they  excited  the  envy  of  his 
great  contemporaries  iEnobarbus ,  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Crassus,  Sallust  and  Servilius;  and  they  were  rivalled 
by  Agrippa,  Pollio  and  Mecaenas  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  by  the  more  powerful  freedmen  under  the  first 
Caesars.  As,  however,  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Caesar  and  Agrippa,  became,  either  by  inheritance  or 
confiscation,  part  of  the  Imperial  domain,  we  read  of 
no  famous  gardens,  after  the  first  century  of  the  empire, 

(a)  Digest,  lib.  III.  tit.  Ill,  §•  5. 
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but  those  already  existing,  except  the  gardens  of  S.  Se- 

verus,  which  after  his  death  were  called  Horti  Getae. 

We  have  said  that  such  gardens  began  to  appear  Their 

after  the  Achaic  war:  and  accordingly  we  find  thatCi-  usean 

o  J  t  decoration. 

cero  places  the  scene  of  his  treatise  de  Republica  in 
Hie  gardens  of  Scipio  iEmilianus  A.  U.  C.  625.  (a).  In 
his  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum,  he  shows  that  it  was 
usual  to  retire  for  amusement  to  the  gardens  on  public 
festivals,  and  that  on  such  occasions  near  relations  met 
there,  as  did  also  the  friends  of  the  proprietor  (#);  and 
he  also  informs  us  that  in  them  birth-days  were  cele- 
brated with  great  festivity  (c).  The  gardens  of  the  se- 
cond Africanus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage  and  Numan- 
tta,  are  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  mention  in  Ro- 
man history.  The  Achaic  war  filled  Rome  with  objects 
©f  art;  but  Polybiusy  an  eye-witness,  declares  that  so 
incompetent  were  the  Romans  of  that  period  to  appre- 
ciate artistic  merit  that  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
paintings  spread  on  the  ground  and  tire  soldiers  playing 
on  them  with  small  stones ;  and  amongst  the  paintings 
he  mentions  the  famous  Bacchus  of  Aristides,  which, 
by  its  excellence  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  Nothing  com*- 
parable  to  Bacchus^  OtiSeV  7tpo$  TGV  kiowaov,  and  that 
of  Hercules  maddened  by  the  vest  of  Dejanira  (d) ,  a 
subject  treated-  by  Cauova.  The  Bacchus,  according  to 
Strabo ,  perished  a  short  time  before  he  visited  Rome, 
in  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Ceres;  and  he  adds  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  masterpieces  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  that  adorned  Rome  in  his  day,  that  is  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ,  came  from  Corinth,  and  some  from 
tie  cities  in  Its  vicinity.   Nor  was  this  iguorance  of  the 

[a)  De  Repub.  c.  g^De  Amicitia  c,  7.    [b)    Lib.  II.  c.  4.  (c)  Phi- 
lipp.  II.  c.  6,  [d)  Polybius  quoted  by  Strabo  lib.  VIII.  c.  5. 
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arts  confined  to  the  Roman  soldiery,  for  VelleiusPater- 
culus  assures  us  that  Mummius  their  General,  the  con- 
queror of  Corinth,  when  consigning  the  paintings  and 
statues  to  the  captains  of  the  ships  by  which  they  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  did  so  with  the  express  stipu- 
lation that,  should  they  lose  thern^  they  should  supply 
as  many  new  ones  (a).  Of  this  same  Mummius  Pliny 
relates  that  observing  at  the  public  auction  which  he 
held  of  the  booty,  that  king  Attalus  had  purchased  the 
Bacchus  of  Aristides  for  6,000,000  sesterces,  upwards 
of  30,000/,  he  thought  that  the  painting  possessed,  as 
it  really  did,  some  virtue  unknown  to  him,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  public  faith,  seized  on  it  after  it  had  been 
purchased,  and  sent  it  to  Rome,  where  he  placed  it  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  Many  of  the  objects  of  art  taken 
at  Corinth  became  ornaments  of  the  most  sumptuous 
gardens  of  Rome  ,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  as  we 
shall  see  when  treating  of  each  garden  in  particular. 

Their  ^s  lo  tne  s*tes  °^  tns  gardens*  they  chose  the  most 

si^s  and  agreeable  localities  around  Rome,  availing  themselves 
of  the  declivities  of  hills,  which  they  cut  into  several 
plains  by  means  of  substructions  ,  and  adorned  with 
porticos,  fabrics,  piscinae,  canals,  streamlets  and  foun- 
tains of  all  sorts,  among  which  Pliny  mentions  siphunculi 
plures,  several  jets  d"eaux,  in  his  Tuscian  Villa,  which 
rose  round  and  projected  their  waters  into  a  common 
basin  (£),  a  species  of  fountain  which  again  came  into  fa- 
shion in  the  XVI  century  ,  and  of  which  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen, on  a  very  small  scale,  in  the  first  court  of  the 
palazzo  Massimi  alle  Colonne.  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
the  same  letter  a  jet  d"'  eaux  ,  in  the  same  villa  ,  which 
also  poured  its  water  into  a  marble  basin.  The  two  let- 
fa)  Lib.  I.  c.  i3.  {b)  Plin .  Jun.  lib.  V.  epist.  6. 
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ters  of  Pliny,  in  which  he  describes  his  Laurentian  and 
Tuscian  villas,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  disposition  of 
such  pleasure  grounds;  nor  were  they  confined  to  Rome 
nor  to  Italy,  for  in  England,  at  Bignor  in  Sussex,  were 
found,  in  1811,  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Roman 
villa,  with  apartments  for  the  different  seasons  and  uses, 
baths  and  crypto-porticos  adorned  with  coloured  mo- 
saics, marble  wainscottings,  good  paintings  and  elegant 
stuccos  (a).  From  the  description  of  Pliny  it  appears  that 
they  hadambulationes  or  foot  waWis^gestationesorwaUis 
on  which  to  be  borne  in  a  carriage  or  litter,  and  hedges 
with  box,  rosemary  and  violets,  enclosing  various  flow- 
er-plots. They  had  also  trees  cut  into  various  forms , 
which  constituted  the  ars  Topiaria^  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero to  his  brother  Quintus  (£),  and  were  so  clipped 
particularly  in  february  (c).  The  topiarii  or  cutters 
and  the  Atrienses  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  amongst 
the  richest  of  the  slaves  {d).  The  horti  Variani  in  Rome 
had  an  amphitheatre  and  a  circus,  and  those  of  Sallust 
had  also  a  circus  which  is  still  to  be  traced,  a  magni- 
ficent temple  of  "Venus,  and  a  portico  a  thousand  feet 
long.  Yines  were  planted  in  them  to  form  summer-hou- 
ses (e),  as  were  also  the  best  flowers,  of  which  they  made 
essences  and  crowns  (f).  They  had  also  hothouses  with 
windows  glazed  with  glass  or  talc  (lapis  specularis),  in 
which  they  preserved  the  more  delicate  plants,  as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  (g)  and  Martial  (h).  They  also  made 
hydraulic  instruments  of  sound,  one  of  which,  called 
the  HydKaule  and  described  by  Yitruvius  (£),  was  a  sort 

(a)  An  Account  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  etc  by  Lysons, 
London  1820.  {b)  Lib.  III.  ep.  I  2.  [c)  Plin.  Sen.  lib.  XVIII.  c.  26. 
$.  65.  {d)  Paradox.  V.  $.  a.  Plin,  Jun.  lib.  III.  ep,  19.  [e)  Plin.  lib.  I. 
ep.  3  Jib,  V.  ep.  6.  (/)  Plin.  lib.  XXI.  c.  1.  lib.  XXII.  c.  21.  $.  26. 
(S)  Lib.  XIX.  c.  5.  $.  23.  [h)  Lib.  VIII.  epigr.  14.  (1)  Lib.  X.  c.  i3. 
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of  organ  played  by  water,  probably  not  unlike  that  in 
the  Pope's  garden  on  the  Quirinal.  They  also  formed 
artificial  grottos  ornamented  with  statues,  covered  with 
marbles  and  paintings,  shells  etc.;  and  of  these  Nym- 
phaea  we  have  good  specimens  in  the  villa  of  Domitian 
on  the  margin  of  lake  Albano  and  in  Adrian's  villa* 

CHAP.  XV. 

ANCIEM  BOMAIf   ROADS. 

Roman  The  "Roman  roads,  the  aqueducts  and  the  cloacae  are 

roads.  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (a)  and  Stra- 

bo  (b)  among  the  works  of  public  utility,  which  most 
displayed  the  Roman  grandeur.  Issuing  from  Rome  the 
roads  traversed  Italy  ,  pervaded  the  provinces,  not 
excluding  Asia  Minor,  Syria  ,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 
all  northern  Africa ,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Varro  distinguishes  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  roads,  the  iter  or  bridle-road,  the  actu^ 
by  which  cattle  might  pass,  and  the  via  or  carriage- 
road.  The  iter  he  derives  ab  itu,  qua  ibant,  the  actus 
ab  agendo,  quo  agebant ,  and  the  via  a  vehendo,  qua 
vehebant  (c).  He  adds  that  the  word  semita  is  derived 
from  sem-iter,  half  the  iter;  and  these  distinctions 
are  recognised  by  the  Jurisconsults  Ulpian  (c?),PauI(e) 
and  Isidore  (f).  The  last  named  defines  other  terms 
relating  to  roads,  such  as  callls ,  by  which  he  under- 
stands paths  practicable  to  cattle  only,  frames,  a  cross- 
road j  diverticulum   and  divortium  ,    a  branch-road, 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  67.  {b)  Lib.  V.c.5.$.8.  (e)  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV. 
[d)  Dig.  lib.  VIII.  Tit.  deServ.  Praed.  Rust.  $.  1.  (e)  Ibid.  $•  13. 
(/)  Origin,  lib.  XV.  c  16.  de  Jtin. 
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hhium^  the  biforcation  of  two  roads,  competum  or 
compitum  ,  the  point  of  concurrence  of  three  or  more 
roads,  such  as  trivia,  quadrivia  etc*  Roads  were  further 
distinguished  into  public  and  private:  the  former  were 
constructed  for  the  public  and  at  the  public  expense; 
and  the  latter,  at  private  expense  and  in  private  ground, 
butaccesible  to  the  public,and  also  to  their  cattle  but  not 
to  their  cars:  "Jus  tantum  eundi  et  agendi  nobis  corn- 
petit  (a)."Among  the  public  roads  those  called  hy  the 
Romans  Consular  and  Praetorian,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Baa tllXXS  or  royal,  belonged  to  the  first  category:  farm 
roads  were  among  the  private;  and  village-roads,  called 
vicinales ,  were  placed  by  some  among  the  public,  by 
others  among  the  private  roads.  By  a  military  road  was 
understood  a  road  terminating  at  the  sea,  or  in  some 
city,  or  at  some  public  river. 

Isidore  informs  us  that  the  first  paved  roads  had 
been  made  hj  the  Carthaginians ,  and  that  from  them  Te![SroadJ 
the  Romans,  in  their  intercourse  with  them,  learnt  to 
construct  similar  roads:  uPrimum  autem  Poeni  dicun- 
tur  lapidibus  vias  stravisse ,  postea  Romani  eas  per 
omnem  pene  orbem  disposuerunt ,  propter  rectitudi- 
nem  itinerum  et  ne  plebs  esset  otiosa"($).  The  first 
Roman  road  so  constructed  was  the  Appian ,  A.  U.  C. 
klxl  (c);  and  the  example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Censors  Caius  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximus,  who,  A.U.C  ££7,  constructed,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  the  via  Junia  across  the  Sabine  country, 
and  via  Valeria  through  the  country  of  the  JEqui,  Marsi 
Peligni  and  Marruciui  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.Thencefor- 
ward  such  roads  became  general,  insomuch  that,  ia 


(a)  Ulpian,  Digest,  lib.  XLllT.  Tit.  de  via  Public.et  Ititl.  Publ 
rfficA  II.  §.at.as.  (b)  Loc.  citat.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  IX.  c.  39. 
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the  time  of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  there  started  from 
Rome  and  its  immediate  vicinity  seven  consular  roads 
of  the  first  category  or  of  considerable  length,  and  four- 
teen of  the  second,  which,  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  the  city  ,  fell  in  with  those  of  the  first  order. 
Both  classes  of  roads  began  at  the  city  gates  or  started 
one  from  another  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city  walls; 
and  as  the  object  of  the  Romans  in  their  constrnction 
was  not  so  much  to  facilitate  commerce  as  to  expedite 
military  movements,  hence  the  necessity  of  extending 
them  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  empire. 
Their  ^he  construction  of  the  public  roads  was  confided 

/ion  to        to  the  censors,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Cicero,when 
whom         proposing  the  laws  regarding  magistrates,assigns  to  them 
this  public  duty:"Urbis  templa,w'<z.r,aquas,aerarium,vec- 
tigalia  tuento  (0)."  It  appears  however  that  among  the 
other  innovations  proposed  by  Caius  Gracchus  was  that 
of  investing  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  with  thesuper- 
intendance  of  the  roads,  for  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
lie  devoted  much  attention  to  their  construction  and 
improvement,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  mile- 
stones. The  example  of  Gracchus  was  followed  by  Curio, 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Cicero:  he  propo- 
sed a  law,  in  January  703,  enacting  the  repairs  of  the 
old  and  the  construction  of  new  roads,and  constituting 
himself  president  to  that  effect  for  five  years,as  we  read  in 
Appion  (&),  a  law  which  Caelius,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
calls  lex  viaria^  in  allusion  to  the  lex  agraria  of  Rul- 
lus  (c).  About  the  same  period  roads  were  occasionally 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals,  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  popular  favour  in  order  to  obtain 

(a)  De  legibus  lib.  III.  c  3.  {b)  Civil.  War,  B.  II.  (c)  Familiar, 
lib.  VIII.  ep.  6. 
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office,  as  Cicero  relates  of  Caius  Minucius  Fermo  (a)* 
and  Plutarch  of  Caesar  {h)\  but  such   partial  and  tem- 
porary Curators  did  not  supersede  the  established  Cu- 
ratores  viarum,  as  we  know  from  the  original  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Fabrician  bridge,  recording  its  erection  bj 
Lucius  Fabricius,  Curator  viarum,  A.U.  C.  692,  accor- 
ding to  Dion  (c),  that  is,  after  the  domination  of  Sjlla 
and  before  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  bridge,  it  is  true, 
bears  a  second  inscription  recording  the  approbation 
of  the  work  by  Lepidus  and  Lollius,  Consuls,  according 
to  Dion,  A.  U.  C.  733,  that  is  £0  years  after  the  date 
assigned  by  him  for  its  erection;  but  this  second  in- 
scription is  silent  as  to  that  date;  and  the  approbation  of 
the  bridge  after  that  interval  probably  entered  into  the 
contract  made  by  Fabricius  with  the  architect  (d)*  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  as  iEdile  assumed  the  care  of 
the  public  roads,and  repaired  tbem  all  at  his  own  expense 
A.U.C.  722  (e).  To  content  the  ambition  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  recollection 
oflostliberty,Augustus,with  his  characteristic  craftiness, 
instituted  new  offices,  among  which  Suetonius  numbers 
the  superintendance  of  the  roads:  uNova  officia  excogi- 
tavit.,.  curam  operant  publicorum,  viarum^  aquarum, 
alvei  Tiberis,  frumenti  populo  dividundi?  praefecturam 
urbis  etc.  (/);  but  we  have  seen  that  Fabricius  had  been 
Curator  viarum  A.  U.  C.  692;  we   know  from  Tacitus 
that  the  praefecture  of  the  City  had  been  instituted  by 
Romulus,   who,  in  his  absence  from  Rome,  appointed 
to  that  office  Dent.  Romulius,  as  Tullus  Hostilius  sub- 
sequently appointed  Numa  Murcius,  and  Tarquin  the 

{a)  Ad  Attic,  lib.  X.  ep.  i.  (b)  Lib.  XIV.  (c)  Lib.XLIX.c.43. 
(d)  See  Index,  Fabrician  bridge,  [e)  Dion.  lib.  XLIX  c.  43.  (/*)  Vit. 
Aug.  c.  57. 
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Proud,  Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia  (a)$  we  also  know  that  the  consuls  created  a  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  during  their  absence  at  the  Feriae  La- 
tinae;  and  hence  the  words  of  Suetonius  mnst  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  not  the  creation  for  the  first  time  of 
offices  which  we   thus  know  to  have  already  existed, 
but  their  modification  so  as  to  render  them  new  in  form 
although  not  in  name.  The  justness  of  this  inference 
is  further  confirmed  bj  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  those  modifications.  Thus  the  praefecture  of  Rome 
had  been  an  ephemeral  magistracy,  which  lasted  only 
four  days,  that  is  during  the  Feriae,  whereas  Augustus 
made  it  for  life,  uniting  moreover  to  the  permanent 
internal  government  of  the  city  vigilance  over  the  slaves; 
and  the  office  of  Curator  viarum  he  also  subjected  to 
important  modifications.  He,  however,  on  occasion  of 
his  absence  from  Rome  A.  U.  C.  7£l,  totally  abolished 
an  office  of  such  high  trust  and  patronage;  and  from 
that  period  the  Emperors  assumed  the  care  of  the  roads, 
the  repairs  of  which,  however,  they  occasionally  entrust- 
ed to  official  persons  (b).  Of  such  subordinate  Cura- 
tors we  have  records  in  inscriptions  down  to  the  IV. 
century  of  our  era,  Lucius  Optatus,  consul  A.  D.  33£, 
having  been  Curator  of  the  via  Salaria,  as  is  attested 
by  an  inscription  recorded  hy  Panvinio  (c).  That  even 
the  subordinate  office  was  deemed  one  of  high  impor- 
tance in  the  time  of  Trajan  we  learn  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny:  "Secesseram  in 
municipium,  quum  mihi  nunciatum  est  Cornutum  Ter- 
tullum  accepisse  iEmiliae  viae  curam.  Exprimere  non 
possum  quanto  sim  gaudio  affectus,  et  ipsius  et  meo 

[a)  Anna!,  lib.  VI.  c.  41.  (b)  Dion  lib,  L1V.  c.  26.  [c)  Urbs  Ro- 
ma, p.  84. 
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nomine:  ipsius  quod  sit,  licet  sicut  est,  ab  omni  ambi- 
tions longe  remotus,  debet  tamen  ei  jucundus  esse  ho- 
nor ultro  datus.  Meo  quod  aliquando  magis  me  delectat 
mandatum  mi  hi  officium,  postquam  par  Cornuto  da- 
tum video  (a)." 

The  curatores  let  the  repairs  of  the  roads  confided 
to  them  to  persons  called  mancipes  or  redemptores, 
who  contracted  for  the  work  at  a  fixed  sum;  and  the 
money  came  sometimes  from  the  public  treasury,  some- 
times, as  we  said,  from  private  individuals,  who  sought 
thus  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  people.  When 
the  money  was  paid  by  the  Public,  a  tax  was  levied  cal- 
led vectigal,  because  laid  on  the  things,  quae  veheban- 
tur,  which  were  borne  in  carts;  and  the  amount  was  han- 
ded over  to  the  mancipes  or  road-contractors  (£).  The 
viae  vicinales  or  roads  leading  to  villages  or  from  one 
high  road  to  another  were,  however,  maintained  by  the 
magistri  pagorum  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  contiguous 
villages,  who  imposed  a  tax  on  each  adjoining  proprie- 
tor, proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  hol- 
dings; and  this  mode  of  assessment  was  extended  by 
Honoiius  and  Theodosius  II.  to  the  repairs  of  the  pub- 
lic roads  (c). 

Vitruvius  does  not  treat  particularly  of  the  con-  The  man- 

struction  of  roads,  because  having  described  the  mode  *!er. 

°  Ineir  con- 

of  constructing  pavements,  which  was  in  general  the  struction. 
same  as  that  of  the  roads,  he  deemed  it  superfluous; 
but  Statius,  in  describing  the  via  Domitiana,  has  left  us 
m?uch  interesting  information  on  the  subject.  The  an- 
cients called  the  construction  and  paving  of  a  road, 
munire  viam\  and  the  materials  employed  were  timber 


(a)  Epist.  Lib.  V.  ep.  a5.  (b)  Sicuhis  Flaccus,  De  condit.  agror. 
P.  II.    (c)  Codex  Theodos. 
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for  piles  in  marshy  or  soft  places  ,  which   Vitruvius 
calls  Jistiicationes,  stones,  sacca,  rubbish,  rudus,  bio- 
lien  pottery,  testa,  and  calx,  lime  5  and  these  same 
materials  are  thus  mentioned  by  Statius: 
"O  quantae  pariter  manus  laborant! 
Hi  cedunt  nemus,  exuuntque  montes, 
Hi  ferro  scopulos,  trabesque  le  vant, 
Illi  saxa  ligant  opusque  texunt, 
Cocto  pulvere,  sordidoque  topho  (a)."1 
Into  the  construction  also  entered  glared,  gravel,  sim- 
ple earth,  when  the  roads  were  unpaved,  viae  terrenae, 
and  sand,  arena,  to  mix  wilh  the  lime  and  form  cement. 
The  first  operation  was  to  level  the  ground  and 
then  make  a  bed  of  the  breadth  of  the  road,  and  about 
two  feet  deep;  if  at  that  depth  it  presented  a  solid  foun- 
dation, on  it  was  laid  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  road, 
but  if  not,  it  was  rendered  solid  by  means  of  piles,  as 
Vitruvius  directs:  ccsi  autem  omnis,  aut  ex  parte  conges- 
ticius  locus  fuerit,  fistucationibus  cum  magna  cura  so- 
licletur."  This  first  labour  is  thus  described  by  Statius: 
"Hie  primus  labor  inchoare  sulcos, 
Et  rescindere  limites  et  alto 
Egestu  penitus  cavare  terras; 
Mox,  haustas  aliter  replere  fossas, 
Et  summo  gremium  parare  dor  so, 
Ke  nutent  sola,  ne  maligna  sedes, 
Et  pressis  dubium   cubile  saxis  (#)." 
The  bed  of  materials  that  served  as  a  foundation 
for  the  flagging  was  called  gremiwn,  and  the  flagging 
itself  summum  dorsum.  The  strata  constituting  the  gre- 
mium  were  called  statumen,  nidus  and  nucleus.  The 
statumen  ,   which  was  the  lowest,  consisted  of  rough 

(a)  SyJy.  lib.  IV.  V.  49.  sqq.  (b)  Ibid.  v. 40  sqq. 
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stones,  none  smaller  than  to  fill  the  hand,  ne  frtinore  sa- 
xo  quam  quod  possit  manum  implere,  indiscriminate- 
ly thrown  together  on  the  solid  ground  or  on  the  sub- 
struction of  piles:  the  rudus  was  a  mass  of  rubbish,  such 
as  hardened  fragments  of  mortar,  stone  etc.,  mixed,  if 
taken  from  walls  of  no  very  long  standing,  with  a  third 
of  lime,  and  if  from  old  walls,  with  two-fifths,  and  well 
beaten  down  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  about  nine  inches 
in  depth  over  the  statumen;  and  the  nucleus,  which 
came  next,  consisted  of  fragments  of  pottery  mixed  with 
lime  and  forming  a  stratum  about  six  inches  thick.  On 
the  nucleus  was  laid  the  massive  pavement,  so  named 
from  pavire,  to  beat  or  ram,  also  sometimes  called  ag~ 
ger^  because  raised  somewhat  towards  the  centre  to  car- 
ry off  the  water,  whence  Virgil: 

"Qualis  soepe  viae  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens(a);" 
which  Servius  explains  thus:  aAgger  est  mediae  viae 
eminentia  coaggeratis  lapidibus  strata}  unde  viae  aggere 
dixit/''  To  distinguish  such  an  agger  from  others  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  agger  itineraries  (#);  and 
Rutilius  designates  the  Aurelian  way ,  Aurelius  ag- 
ger (c).  To  the  left  along  the  rural  road  leading  direct- 
ly to  the  Latin  gate  is  a  section  of  the  ancient  Latin 
way,  which  presents  the  different  strata  of  which  a  Roman 
road  was  composed,  the  statumen,  rudus,  nucleus  and 
summits  dorsus^  as  Statius  calls  the  pavimentum  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  the  agger  of  YirgiLMarcellinus  andRutilius. 

All  the  remains  of  these  roads  present  pavements  Remaining 
constructed  of  polygons  of  basalt,  the  form  of  which  is  Vestlae$ot- 
generally  an  irregular  hexagon;  and  of  such  lava  the  re 
are  quarries  in  the  tenement  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa  out 

1a)  ^neid.  lib.  V.  v.  *tf.  {b)  Lib.  XIX.  c.  16.  (c)  Itin.  v.  3g. 
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side  the  Ostian  gate,  along  the  Appian  way  from  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  to  the  Osteria  delle  Fratfochie, 
on  the  Latin  way  near  Borghetto,  and  on  the  Labican 
way  at  lake  Colonna.  These  remains  are  every  day  on 
the  decrease  owing  to  the  avidity  of  road  contractors 
and  the  less  culpable  but  inexcusable  destructiveness 
of  the  Agriculturist;  yet  vestiges  of  the  Appian  are  to 
be  seen  a  little  beyond  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and 
about  the  XX.  mile,  of  the  Aurelian  after  the  bridge 
over  the  Arrone,  of  the  Albanian  after  passing  the  con- 
vent of  Palazzola,  of  the  Cassian  about  the  XXIII.  mile, 
of  the  Claudian  after  the  XIV.  mile,  of  the  Flaminian 
after  the  X.  mile ,  of  the  Labican  on  the  via  Prae- 
nestina  after  the  XVII.  mile,  of  the  Praenestine  after 
the  VI.  mile,  of  the  Salarian  after  the  XX.  mile,  of  the 
Tiburtine  after  the  VIII.  mile,and  of  the  Triumphal,un- 
less  recently  removed,  along  the  ascent  to  Monte  Mario. 
The  roads  of  the  first  category  uniformly  present  a 
breadth  of  fourteen  feet  except  where  a  greater  breadth 
is  required,  as  on  the  via  Praenestina  at  the  ponte  di 
Nona  and  at  Cavamonte,  where  the  road  is  twenty-one 
feet  broad;  and  those  of  the  second  category,  such  as 
the  Alban  way  ,  which  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alban  hill,  the  stones  of  which  are  picked  to  enable  the 
horse  to  catch  a  hold,  are  eight  feet  broad.  At  certain 
points  the  road  was  constructed  of  large  square  blocks 
of  local  stone,  as  is  still  seen  at  the  descent  to  Valleric- 
cia.  To  keep  the  flags  together  the  road  was  bordered 
with  what  were  called  margines,  crepidines^  umbones, 
constructed  sometimes  of  polygonal  stones,  bound  to- 
gether at  intervals  by  curb -stones,  gomphi,  varying  in 
breadth  according  tothe  locality, and  whenbroad  enough, 
forming  footpaths,  which  were  covered  with  pounded 
gravel.  The  footpaths  were  about  half  a  foot,  and  the 
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curb-stones  a  foot  in  height.  The  marlines  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  who  informs  us  that  Quintus  Flaccus 
and  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus,  created  censors  A.  U. 
C.  573,  avias  sterneudas  silice  in  uibe,  glarea  extra 
urbem  substruendas  ,  marginandasque  primi  omnium 
locaverunt  etc.  («)*,"  and  the  footpaths  and  curbstones 
are  thus  mentioned  by  Statius: 

"Tunc  wnbonibus  hinc  et  hinc  coactis, 
Et  crebris  iter  alligare gomphis  (£)." 
All  roads,  however,  were  not  flagged,  for  Ulpian  in- 
forms us  that  some,  particularly   private  roads,  were 
covered  with  earth,  some  with  gravel,  so  that  roads  were 
of  three  sorts,  earthen  ,   graveled   and  paved  (c).  The 
public  roads,  h  owever,  were  always  flagged  in  the  cen- 
tre, although  sometimes  graveled  at  the  sides,  as  were 
the  footpaths  5  and  to  this  two-fold  material  Tibullus 
alludes,  when  praising  Messala  for  having  repaired  the 
Tusculan  way: 
"Jtec  taceat  monumenta  viae,  quern  Tuscula  tellus 

Candida  quern  antiquo  detinet  Alba  lare. 
Namque  opibus  congesta  tuis  hie  glarea  dura 
Slernitur,  hie  apta  jungitur  arte  silex  (a)?* 
We  have  already  seen  that  the   public  roads  had  Lined 

been  lined  on  either  side  with  tombs,  but  the  more  fie-   Wl[^ 

11  1  1      t-.i       •    •  1      »      ■        1      tombs, and 

quented  roads,  such  as  the  .blaminian  ,  the  Latin,  the  occasi0. 

Appian,  had  been  most  peopled  with  such    monuments,  nally  with 
The  advantages  of  so  ranging  tombs  outside  the    city    emP  es' 
walls  have  also  been  already  glanced  at.  The  health  of 
the  living  was  consulted  ;  the  memory  of  the  dead  was 
perpetuated;  friendship  and  piety   were  gratified;  archi- 
tecture ,  painting  and  sculpture  were  promoted  ;  and  au 

(a)  Lib.  XLI.  c.  27.  lb)  Sylv.  lib.IV.  (c)  Ulp.  Digest,  lib,  XLIIl" 

[d)  Lib.  I.  ekg.  7. 
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important  moral  lesson  was  inculcated :  "monimenta 
quae  in  sepulchris;  et  ideo  secundum  viam,  quo  prae- 
tereuntes  admoneant  et  se  fuisse,  et  illos  esse  mortaleis(a). 

The  public  roads  had  been,  as  we  shall  see,  occa- 
sionally lined  also  with  splendid  temples;  and  passed 
through  populous  towns  and  villages. 

With  regard  to  the  measurement  of  distances  on 
the  different  roads,  there  exist  three  ancient  authorities, 
that  is  two  Itineraries  and  the  Peutingerian  Chart.  The 
Itineraries  are  those  of  Antoninus  and  of  Bordeaux  or 
Jerusalem,  the  former  of  which  describes  the  ancient 
Roman  roads,  and  the  latter  recounts  the  journey  of  a 
pilgrim  who  starts  from  Bordeaux,  passes  by  Constan- 
tinople on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  returns  by 
Rome.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  was  probably  com- 
posed by  order  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  name  it  bears, 
for  we  read  in  Capitolinus  that  he  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  proper  regulation  of  posting:  vehicula- 
rium  cursum  summa  diligent  ia  sublevavit  {b)\  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  ordered  a  book  of  posts 
to  be  compiled,  accompanied  with  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  the  places,  thence  called  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  Under  succeeding  emperors  it  necessarily 
underwent  many  alterations  and  additions;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find  in  it  the  names  of  Philippopolis,  Maxi- 
mianopolis,  Constantinopolis,  etc.,  names  posterior  to 
the  three  Antonines,  The  Bordeaux  Itinerary  presents 
in  one  place  the  date  of  the  consuls  Dalmatius  and 
Xenophilus,  which  coincides  with  A.  D.  333,  and  is  of 
course  of  the  era  of  Constantine;  but  it  bears  insertions 
of  a  later  date  regarding  the  Holy  Places.  The  Peutin- 
gerian Chart  is  so  called  from  Peutinger  of  Augsburgl), 


(«)  Vari-o  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  V.  c.  6.  {b)  Vit.  Antonin.  Pii  c.  13. 
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in  whose  possession  it  was  when  first  published  at  Antwerp 
A.D.I  598,  and  subsequently  in  Amsterdam,Brussels  and 
Nurimbergh.  It,  however,  had  been  first  discovered  and 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Mark  Velser  of  Augsburgh. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  and  has  enriched  the 
Imperial  library  of  Vienna  since  1738,  after  which  pe- 
riod it  was  published  with  greater  accuracy  by  Schweyb, 
and  others.  From  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  style 
it  is  certain  that  the  present  Chart  is  not  anterior  to 
the  tenth,  nor  posterior  to  the  twelfth,  century.  It  con- 
sists of  parchment,  formed  by  eleven  segments,  united 
with  great  care,  altogether  about  twenty-two  feet  in 
length;  comprehends  all  the  world  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  V.  century;  and  was  evidently  written  for 
the  use  of  travellers. 

In  these  interesting  and  valuable  documents,  which, 
however ,  are  not  exempt  from  occasional  errors ,  the 
measure  generally  followed  is  the  mile ,  indicated  by 
the  initials  M.  P.,  mille  passuum,  or  simply  by  the 
letter  M.;  but  in  a  segment  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus the  distances  are  marked  by  miles  and  leagues,  the 
latter  equal  to  half  the  modern  French  league,  that  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,according  to  the  Itinerary  itself, 
which  thus  indicates  both  measures:  m.  p.  xv.  levgas  x. 
m.  p.  xxi.  levgas  xiii .  That  such  was  the  length  of  the 
league  we  also  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
says:  4iA  loco  unde  Romanorum  promola  sunt  signa  ad 
usque  vallum  barbaricum  quarta  leuga  signabatur  et 
decima,  idest  unum  et  viginti  millia  passuum  (<z);  and 
fiom  Isidore:  4iLeuga  finitur  passibus  mille  quingen- 
tis  (£)."  The  part  of  the  Itinerary,  designated  Itinera- 

(a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  is.  (b)  Orig   lib.  XV.  c.  i6. 
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riutn  Maritimum,  generally  measures  by  stadia,  eigTit 
of  which  make  a  mile,  and  occasionally  by  tiie  JUL  P.} 
but  the  maritime  itinerary  does  not  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  present  chapter.  The  Roman  mile, 
which  is  the  ordinary  measure  used  in  the  three  docu- 
ments, consisted  of  1000  paces,  whence  its  name,  and  was 
equal  to  5000  Roman  feet. 
1M  ilesf fines-,  The  measurement  of  roads  and  the  indication  of 

the  distances  by  means  of  milestones,  lapides,  milliaria, 


the  Wil- 
liam 


AureuiD'.  was  altogether  a  Roman  invention,  the  merit  of  which, 
as  we  saw,  is  due  to  Caius  Gracchus.  The  famous  miV- 
liarium  aureum^  so  called  from  its  having  been  gilt, 
was  erected  in  the  Roman  forum  by  Augustus  A.  U. 
G.  72d-y  the  year  in  which  he  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  roads  around  Rome:  TO  %p\X70W  [XlhoV  XSxXv^BW 
tcrrvjffS  (a).  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Galba,  attributed 
to  Plutarch,  says  that  the  measured  roads  of  Italy  ter- 
minated at  the  milliarium  aureum  (b)i  but  the  nume- 
rous milestones  found  in  their  places  prove  incontesta- 
bly  that  the  miles  had  been  measured  and  counted  from 
the  gates  of  Servius  Tullius,  not  from  the  walls  of  Au*- 
relian  or  the  forum  (c)$  and  the  milliarium  aureum, 
which  stood1  in  the  forum  near  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
was  a  gilt  column,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names 
©I  all  the  consular  roads  issuing  from  Rome,  and  the 
distances  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy:  columna  . ...  in 
qua  omnes  viae  ab  urbe  Roma  in  Italiae  provincias 
ferentes  descriptae  fuerunt :  harum  vero  distantiae 
non  ab  ipso  milliario^  sed  ab  antiqais  Romae partis 


{<*)  Dion.  l?b.  LlV.  c.  8.  (B)  c.  24.  (c)  See  Hblstein  Dissert,  de 
Mill  Aur.  Fabretti  de  aquis  et  aquaed.  Dissert.  III.  Revillas  Memor. 
deirAccadem.  di  Gortona  T.  I.  I\  II.  Mariui  Attie  Monuoicali  de'Fra- 
ftclli  Anrali  T.I.  p.  3.  and  86. 
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incipiebant  {a).  The  milestones  often  bear  the  names 
of  the  contemporary  emperors  as  well  as  the  distances; 
and  of  them  we  have  a  fine  specimen  in  that  placed  on 
the  front  balustrade  of  the  Capitol  in  the  XVI.  century, 
when  it  was  found  on  I  lie  Appian  way  about  the  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  outside  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian ,  and 
exactly  a  mile  from  the  porta  Capena,  which  stood  on 
the  skirt  of  the  Coelian  beneath  the  villa  Mattei.  It  bears 
the  names  of  Vespasian  and  Nerva,  and  is  entire:  the 
bronze  globe  and  ray,  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  have 
been  superadded. 

In  the  Itineraries  the  places  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  the  indication  of  the  grade  oimunicipium, 
colonia,  civitas^  vicus^mansiO)  positio  and  mutatio* 
The  four  first  are  terms  in  common  use  and  therefore 
easily  understood;  but  the  three  last,  being  exclusively 
part  of  the  itinerary  nomenclature,  significative  of  the 
nature  of  the  places  which  they  announce,  may  require 
explanation,  By  mansio  was  meant  a  station,  which  was 
neither  a  city  nor  a  village,  but  contained  one  or  more 
ions  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Positio,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  maritime  itinerary,  meant  a  station 
for  persons  sailing  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean between  Porto  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  and 
niutatio  was  a  place  to  change  horses,  or  a  post,  the  cur- 
sus  publicus  of  Gapitolinus. 

Roads  of  the  first  and  second  order   issued  imme-  Two  das- 
diately  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  or  started  from  those  ses  °f 
so  issuing,  at  a  short  distance  from    the  city.  Those  of  5 

the  first  class  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome  were 
the  Flaminian,  Salarian,  Valerian,  called  the  Tiburtine 
until  it  reached  Tivoli,  the  Appian,  Aurelian;  and  those 

(a)  Forcellini,  who  cites  Digest.  5o.  16   1 54ofMacr.  Jurisconsult. 

Vol.  IV.  12 
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of  the  second  order  issuing  from  the  city  gates  were 
the  Nomentan,  Praenestine  ?  Labican,  Asinarian  and 
Ostian  ways.  Those  of  the  first  order  that  started  from 
the  primary  roads  were  the  Cassian,  which  branched  to 
the  left  from  the  Flaminian  at  the  Milvian  bridge  ,  and 
the  Latin,  which  diverged  to  the  left  from  the  Appian 
outside  the  porta  Capena;  and  those  of  the  second  order 
so  diverging  were  the  Claudian,  branching  from  the 
Cassian  at  the  X.  mile  ,  the  Tiberian,  to  the  right  from 
the  Flaminian  at  the  VIII.  mile,  the  Collatine,  to  the 
left  from  the  Praenestine  near  Rome,  the  Campanian 
from  the  Laurent ian  about  two  miles  from  Rome,  the 
Vitellian,  Triumphal  and  Cornelian  ,  the  first  to  the 
left,  the  two  latter  to  the  right  of  the  Aurelian.  To  these 
roads ,  all  of  which  had  been  paved  and  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  are  to  be  added  the  Severian  way, 
that  ran  from  Ostia  to  Terracina  along  the  shore,  in 
which  terminated  the  Ostian,  Laurentian,  Ardeatine  and 
Antian  roads;  and  the  Portuensian,  made  by  Claudius 
after  the  construction  of  his  famous  port,  from  which 
it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the  via  maritima 
as  far  as  Alsium,  where  it  joined  the  Aurelian  way. 
Their  All  the  roads,  which  issued  immediately  from  Rome 

names.  0r  diverged  from  others  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
around  the  city,  and  of  which  we  find  mention  made  in 
the  Classics  or  in  inscriptions,  were ,  towards  the  east, 
the  Latin,  Tusculan,  Asinarian,  Labican,  Praenestine 
ot  Garbine,  Collatian  and  Tiburtine  or  Valerian;  to- 
wards the  west,  the  Aurelian,  Vitellian  and  Portuensian; 
toward  the  north,  the  Nomentan,  Patinarian ,  Salarian, 
Flaminian,  Tiberine,  Cassian  and  Claudian  ;  and  to- 
wards the  south,  the  Ostian,  Laurentian,  Campanian , 
Appian  and  Ardeatine.  We  shall  describe  in  alphabetic 
order  those  of  the  first  class ,  adding  to  each  in  topo- 
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graphical  series  the  roads  of  the  second  and  third  class 
that  diverged  therefrom.  Thus  to  the  Appian  is  anne- 
xed the  Ardeatine ;  to  the  Aurelian ,  the  Vitellian , 
Triumphal  and  Cornelian;  to  the  Cassian,  the  Clau- 
dian,  Amerinan  and  Ciminian;  to  the  Latin,  the  Tus- 
culan ;  to  the  Ostian ,  the  Laurentian,  Campanian  and 
Severian;  to  the  Portuensian,  the  Maritime;  to  thePrae- 
nestine  or  Gabine,  the  Labican  and  Collatine;  to  the 
Salarian,  the  Nomentan  and  Patinarian ;  and  to  the 
Tiburtine  or  Valerian,  the  Sublacensian. 

Amongst  the  roads  of  the  first  class  the  most  an-  The 
cient  and  magnificent  was  the  Appian,  "the  queen  of  v£pian 
roads,"  sajs  Statius; 

" .    qua  limite  noto 

Appia  longarum  teritur  regina  viarwn  (a)" 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius  A. 
U.  C.  ££2,  that  is  312  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  first  ran  from  the  porta  Capena  to  Capua,  as  is 
recorde  d  by  Livy  and  Frontinus:  aEt  censura  clara  eo 
anno  Appii  Claudii  ....  qui  et  viam  appiam  a  porta 
Capena  usque  ad  urbem  Capuam  muniendam  cura- 
vit  (by  It  existed  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  VI.  century 
of  our  era,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  who  informs  us 
that  Belisarius  ,  on  his  way  to  Rome  from  Naples  by 
the  Latin  way,  left  the  Appian  to  his  left,  by  which  to 
travel  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  a  journey  of  five  days  (c). 
The  Appian  was  subsequently  continued  from  Capua 
to  Beneventum  and  Brundusium.  At  the  Pontine  mar- 
shes it  had  been  partially  inundated,  but  the  injury 
was  repaired  by  the  Consul  Marcus  Cornelius  Cethe- 
gus  A.  U.  C.  59/4,  as  is  recorded  by  the  Compendiator 

{a)  Sylv.  lib.  II  §.  2.  (b)  Liv.  Lib.  IX.c.  29.  Frontin.  de  Aqqacd. 
(c)  Gothic  War,  B.  I.  c.  14. 
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of  Livy.  The  road  was  also  put  into  thorough  repair, 
A.  U.  C.  631.,  by  virtue  of  the  famous  lex  viaria  of 
Cains  Gracchus,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  that 
unfortunate  Tribune  (a)\  and  several  milestones,  the 
inscriptions  af  which  may  be  read  in  Gruter,   Fabretti, 
Marini  and  others  ,  prove  that  it  was  also  repaired  by 
Vespasian,   Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Caracalla,  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian.  The  large  Mesa  inscription,  a 
copy  of  which  is  seen  opposite  the  Carthedral  church 
of  Terracina,  records  that  the  tract  between  the  Tre 
Ponti  and  Terracina,  which  the  inscription  makes  nine- 
teen miles,  deeennovium  ,  which  had  been  inundated  in 
consequence  of  the  preceding   incursions  of  the  Bar- 
barians, was  repaired  by  Theodoric,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Decius  Cecina  Mavortins  Basilius ,  ex-praefecE 
of  Rome,  repairs  which  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  years  520  and  526  of  our  era,  for  that  Decius  had 
been  praefect  A.  D.  519,  and  Theodoric  died  A.  D.  526. 
Its  stations*  ^ne  sta^ons  of  this  road,  according  to  the  Itinerary 

of  Antoninus,  were  Aricia,  Ties  Tabernae,  Forum  Ap- 
pii,  Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Minturnae,  Sinuessa 
and  Capua.  In  the  Bordeaux  Itinerary  its  stations  are 
given  as  follows:  Civitas  Capua,  Mutatio  ad  Octavum, 
Mutatio  Ponte  Campano,  Civitas  Sinuessa,  Civitas  Min- 
turnae^  Civitas  Formiae,  Civitas  Fundi,  Civitas  Ter- 
racina, Mutatio  ad  Medias,  Mutatio  Arpi  Forum,  Mu- 
tatio Sponsae,  Civitas  Aricia  et  Albana,  Mutatio  ad 
3Nonum,in  urbe  Roma.  In  the  Peutingerian  Chart  they 
are  given  thus:  Roma  via  Appia  Bobellas,  Aricia,  Sub- 
lanubio,  Ties  Tabernas  ,  Terracina  ,  Fundis,  Formis, 
Minturnis,  Sinuessa,  Ad  Ponte  Campano,  Urbanis,  Ad 
JXonum,  Casilino,  Capuae.  In  the  itineraries  so  confused 

[a]  c.  7. 
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are  the  numbers  that  we  omit  them  altogether.  Among 
these  stations  we  recognise  the  localities  of  Bobellae  or 
Bovillae,  Albanuin,  Aricia,  Sublanuvium,  Forum  Ap- 
pii,  Ad  Medias,  Terracina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Mintur- 
nae,  Sinuessa,  Casilinum  and  Capua.  The  others  are 
some  less  certain,  others  entirely  unknown.  The  station 
ad  Nonum  has  annexed  to  it  in  the  Bordeaux  Itinerary 
the  number  VIII.  relatively  to  Alicia ,  and  IX.  with 
regard  to  Rome,  and  is  therefore  correct,  Aricia  being 
marked  XVI.  miles  from  Rome.  It  must  therefore  cor- 
respond with  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Maria,  near 
the  sepulchre  of  Gallienus,  on  the  Appian  way,  exactly 
nine  miles  from  the  porta  Capena. 

The  Tres  Tabernae  was  a  celebrated  station  on  Ties 
the  Appian  way,  on  the  locality  of  which  Antiquaries  Tabernae* 
have  been  divided.  The  Peutiogerian  Chart  places  it 
after  Sub  Lanuvio,  now  S  Genaro;  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  before  the  Forum  Appii;  and  the  only  ruins 
that  present  themselves  in  that  tract,  that  is  between 
S.  Genaro  and  the  XXXI.  modern  mile,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  are  at  Civitona,  a  name  which  indicates  the 
former  existence  there  of  an  ancient  city,  and  therefore 
of  Tres  Tabernae,  which  was  thus  VII.  miles  from  Aricia. 
Ties  Tabernae  was  a  name  common  to  many  ancient 
stations,  as  atLaus  Pompeia  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  at 
Interamna  on  the  Flaminian  way,  etc.,  and  was  derived 
from  three  inns,  situate  generally  at  the  concurrence 
of  severul  roads,  as  was  the  case  at  this  station,  where 
the  road  to  Antium  branched  off  to  the  right3  and  ano- 
ther, a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  led  to 
Velitrae.  In  ancient  as  in  modern  times  such  stations 
not  unfrequently  grew  into  towns  and  villages.  Cicero 
mentions  Tres  Tabernae  in  two  letters  to  Atticus9  one 
dated  the  27th  of  January  692,  the  other  the  9th  of 
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April  69/4  (^);  but  it  derives  deep  interest  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  name  of  S.  Paul,  who,  after  having 
landed  at  Puteoli  and  set  out  for  Rome,  was  met  by 
the  Brethren  from  Rome  at  the  Three  Taverns,  "whom 
when  Paul  saw,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage (by  Severus  was  perfidiously  strangled  at  Ties 
Tabernae,  A.  D.  307,  by  order  of  Maxentius,  after  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  deliver  himself  into  his  hands, 
and  rely  upon  his  honour  and  the  sworn  promises  of 
his  father  Maximian  Herculius,  for  the  safety  of  his  life, 
as  we  read  in  Zosimus,  who  also  informs  us  that  the  body 
of  Severus  was  interred  in  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Gallienus,  nine  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian  way  (c). 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  Tres  Tabernae  had  been  a 
village,  but  veneration  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
by  whose  footsteps  it  had  been  consecrated ,  raised  it, 
in  time,  to  the  dignity  of  a  city;  and,  according  to  the 
appendix  of  Ughelli,  it  had  been  an  episcopal  see  from 
A.D.  313  (d).  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  an  episcopal 
See  in  the  fifth  century ,  for  we  find  the  name  of  its 
bishop ,  Luciferus ,  subscribed  to  the  Roman  synod 
held  under  Pope  S.  Hilary  in  £65,  and  of  Decius,  bi- 
shop of  Tres  Tabernae,  subscribed  to  that  held  under 
Felix  IV.  in  £87,  and  to  that  under  Symmachus  in  £99. 
It  was  desolated  by  the  Lombards  in  the  VI.  century; 
and  Gregory  the  Great  united  the  almost  deserted  city 
to  the  See  of  Velletri,  as  we  read  in  the  brief  to  that 
effect,  published  among  his  letters  (e).  In  the  VIII. 
and  IX.  centuries  it  again  rose  to  importance  and  be- 
came an  independent  See;  and  its  last  bishop  on  record 
is  John,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  Roman  Coun- 

(a)  Lib.I.€p.i3.1ib.II.ep.i2.  (ft)  Acts XXVIII.  i5.  (c)  Lib.  II. 
e.  io.  [d)  T.  X.  p.  177.  (e)  Lib.  II.  c.  L. 
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cil  held  under  Adrian  II.  A.  D.  868.,  after  which,  no 
doubt,  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  general  devastation, 
which  deluged  that  part  of  Italy. 

Ad  Sponsas  was  XIV.  miles  from  Aricia  and  there-  Other 
fore  seven  beyond  Tres  Tabernae;  and  Forum  Appii 
was  XII.  miles  beyond  ad  Sponsas.  Ad  Octavum  was  "VIII. 
miles  from  Capua,  now  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  and  Y.  from 
modern  Capua:  ad  Nonum  was  a  mile  nearer  to  Rome: 
ad  Medias  was  at  Mesa ;  and  Urbana  and  ad  Pontem 
Campanum  were  between  ad  Nonum  and  Sinuessa,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  XII.  miles. 

We  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  monuments  ybJects  of 
i  i  •  1 1       .  •    •         /•  t»  •  .  i    interest 

along  the  Appian  way,  in  the  vicinity  ot  Rome,  which  along  the 

the  reader  will  find  both  numerous  and  interesting.  We  Appian 

way 
leave  Rome  hy  the  via  de^Cerchi,  where  we  observe  the 

site  and  vestiges  of  the  Circus  Maximus  (#);  pass  by 
the  locality  of  the  Piscina  Publica ,  to  the  right  near 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  (#);  cross  the  stream  of  the  Mar- 
rana,  which  is  the  same  as  the  aqua  Crabra  (c)$  observe 
beyond  it  the  site  of  the  porta  Capena  in  the  enclosure 
of  Servius  Tullius,  at  the  egress  between  the  Aventine 
and  Coelian  (dy0  leave  to  our  right  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla (e);  the  church  of  SS.  Nereus,  Achilleus  and  Do- 
mitilla  (/);  to  our  left,  the  Latin  way,  leading  to  the 
church  of  S.  John  at  the  Latin  gate  (g-),  to  S.  John  in 
olio  (&),  the  Latin  gate  (z)  and  the  columbaria  of  Hy  las 
and  of  the  Imperial  freedmen  (/).  Returning  hence  to 
the  Appian  way  we  meet  to  our  left  the  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Sisto  (&),  and  the  church  of  S.  Cesa- 


(a)  See  Index,  Circus  Maximus.  [b)  Vol.  I.  p.  114  voL  IV.  p.  73. 
(c)  See  Index,  Aqua  Crabra.  (d)  Vol,  I.  p.  26.  (e)  See  Index,  Baths  of 
Caracalla.  <f)  Vol.  I.  p.  606.  (g)  Vol.11  p.  44.  (A)  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
(1)  Vol.  I.  p.  55.  (j)  See  Index,  {k)  Vol.  I.  p.  606. 
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reo  (a);  and  soon  reach  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Sicipios  (£),  and  the  arch  of  Drusus  (c),  near  which  are 
remains  of  a  columbarium,  and  over  which  passed  the 
Antoninian  aqueduct  (d).  After  the  arch  of  Drusus  we 
pass  under  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian  (e)\  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Almon  (f)^  in  which  we  observe  to 
our  left  a  ruined  sepulchre,  which  had  been  pyramidal 
and  encrusted  with  marble,  and  to  which  Ficoroni  and 
"Venuti  give  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  Horatia  ,  erro- 
neously alleging  the  authority  of  Livy 9  who  ,  on  the 
contrary  ,  expressly  says  that  it  stood  near  the  porta 
Capena  ,  where  5  maddened  by  her  unseasonable  and 
unnatural  reproaches,  her  indignant  brother  ferociously 
slew  her:  "Cuisoror  virgoquae  desponsa  uni  ex  Curia- 
tiis  fuerat  obvia  ante  portam  Gapenam  fuit."  The  histo- 
rian adds:  uHoratiae  sepulchrum,  quo  loco  coriuerat  icta 
constructum  est  saxo  quadrato  (g)."  Nearly  opposite  this 
tomb  is  a  vicinal  way,  which  formed  a  communication 
between  the  Appian,  the  Ardeatine,  the  Laurentian  and 
the  Ostian  ways.  It  passes  by  the  Servilian  gardens  (&), 
and  terminates  near  the  Ostian  gate.  About  500  feet 
beyond  the  sepulchre  we  cross  the  gentle  Almon;  and 
at  about  an  equal  distance  we  observe  to  our  left  the 
remains  of  another  unknown  pyramidal  tomb  ,  after 
which  we  reach  the  church  of  Domine  quo  vadis  ( i). 
Opposite  the  church  is  the  tomb  probably  of  Priscilla, 
the  wife  of  Abascantus.  Its  plan  consists  of  a  square  base- 
ment, surmounted  by  a  circular  body,  which  had  been 
originally  covered  with  a  tholus  or  cupola,  for  which 
was  substituted  in  the  middle  ages  a  sort  of  round  tow- 


{a)  Vol.  II.  p.  i3.  (b)  See  Index,  (c)  See  Index,  (d)  Vol.  IV. 
p.  71.  (e)  Vol.I.  p.  55.  (f)  See  Index,  Almon.  (g)  Lib.  I.  c.  36. 
(A)  Ste  Index.  (1)  Vol.  II.  p.  287. 
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er ,  built  principally  of  marble  fragments.  Tins  plan 
accords  with  the  description  of  the  tomb  of  Priscilla, 
left  us  by  Statius,  who  also  says  that  it  was  situate  on 
the  Appiau  way,  near  the  Almon: 

Est  locus  ante  urbem^  quaprimum  nascitur  ingens 
Appiav  quaque  italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybelle 
Ponit^  et  idaeos  jam  non  reminiscitur  amnes. 
Hie  te  sidonio  velatam  molliter  ostro 
Eximius  conjuoc^  nee  enim  fumantia  bust  a 
Clamoremque  rogi  potuit  perferre^  beato 
Composuit,  Priscilla^  lore  Nil  longior  aetas 
Carpere^  nil  aevi  poterunt  vitiare  labores 
Siccatam  membris.  Tantas  venerabile  marmor 
Sepit  opes:  mooc  in  varias  mutala  novaris 
Effigies:  hoc  aere  Ceres^  hoc  lucida  Gnossis^ 
Illo  Maia  tholo^  Venus  hoc  non  improba  saxo 
Accipiunt  vultus^  haud  iadignata^  decoros 
Numina:  circumst ant  famuli^  consuetaque  turba 
Obsequiis^  turn  rite  tori  mensaeque  par  ant  ur 
Assidue:  domus  ista^  domus:  quis  triste  sepulcrwn 
Dixerit  ? 
In  1773  was  found  near  this  monument  an  inscription, 
recorded  by  Amaduzzi  (a), -and  setting  forth  that  Epa- 
phroditus,  the  freedman  of  Abascantus   and  Priscilla, 
and  guardian  of  their  sepulchre,  bore  the  praenomen 
of  Abascantus  ,  that  is  Titus  Flavius  ,   as  Abascantus 
bore  that  of  his  Lord  ,  Titus  Flavius  Domitianus ,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  freedman:  dis  .  m  .  sacr  aphro- 

DISIO  VERNAE.  SVO   DYLC   FECIT.  T  .  FLAVIVS  EPAPHRODlTVS 
AEDITVVS    AEASCANTl  ET  PRISCIL  LAES  .  PATROIVOR  ET  .  SIBI 

svis  .  b  .  e..  A  second  inscription  4  also  found  on  the 
spot  and  recorded  by  Amaduzzi  (#),  further  adds  that 

{a)  Anecdota  Lilteraria  T.  II.  p.  477.  (b)  T.  I.  p.  471. 


Kediculi. 
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Abascantus  was  the  freedman  and  secretary  of  Domi- 
tian:  lamvro  abascanti  avg  .  lib  •  ab  .  epistvlis  domi- 
tia  .  nereis  conivgi  .  optimo;  and  both  inscriptions , 
connected  with  the  locality  in  which  they  were  found, 
evidently  go  to  identify  the  ruin  as  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Abascantus  and  Priscilla. 
rpjie  Advancing  on  the  Appian  way  we  soon  meet  a 

Campus       small  circular  chapel  to  our  left,  erected  by  Card.  Pole 
on  the  actual  spot,  where  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  met 
our  Lord.  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  valley  of 
JEgeria,  in  which  are  the  temple  commonly  called  of 
the  god  Rediculus ,  the  grotto  of  the  Nymph  JEgeria 
and  the  temple  of  Bacchus  $  but  as  this  rural  road  is 
generally  in  very  bad  repair ,  we  shall  continue  our 
drive  along  the  Appian  ,  and  visit  those  objects  after 
we  shall  have  seen  the  circus  of  Romulus.  Having  pas- 
sed the  chapel  of  Card.  Pole  we  observe  as  we  ascend  that 
the  skeletons  of  tombs  become  more  numerous  5  and  the 
ivy  with  which  they  are  occasionally  clad  and  the  cypres- 
ses that  encircle  them  seem  to  mourn  the  generations 
by  which  they  had  been  tenanted  ,  and  whose  memory 
has  been  long  effaced  bj  cupidity  and  barbarism.  In 
the  tirst  vineyard  to  our  left  is  the  massive  nucleus  of 
a  large  tomb3  consisting  of  a  mass  of  tufa;  and  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  it  is  a  gate,  which  opens  on  a  farm- 
house, built  on  the  ruins  of  a  vast  columbarium,  one 
of  the  chambers  of  which  is  still  used  as  a  wine  cellar. 
This  columbarium  contained  the  ashes  of  not  less  than 
3000  individuals,  who  have  been  at  least  upwards  of  1000 
years  numbered  with  the  dead;and  it  has  now  become  the 
habitation  of  the  living!  Its  construction  indicates  the 
era  of  Augustus;  and  an  inscription,  preserved  by  Fa- 
bretti,  records  among  its  primitive  occupants  the  names 
of  one  Julius   Corinthus  a  freedman  ,   and  his  wife 
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Tullia,  who  obtained  therein  a  place  of  sepulture  with 
the  permission  of  the  freedmen  Julius  Eustachius  and 
Julius  Theophilus,  owners  probably  of  the  columba- 
rium. Having  passed  the  first  modern  mile-stone  we  ob- 
serve to  the  right,  within  the  tenement  of  the  Amendola 
family,  which  here  joins  the  road,  an  extensive  plain, 
which  must  have  been  the  Campus  Rediculi^  described 
by  Pliny  as  situate  to  the  right  of  the  Appian,  on  lea- 
ving Rome,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  porta  Capena: 
deoctra  viae  Appiae  ad  secundum  lapidem  («),  a  de- 
scription which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  plain  be- 
fore us.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Campus  Redi- 
culi,  that  is  in  the  last  vineyard  to  the  left  before  rea- 
ching the  road  that  here  unites  the  ancient  and  modern 
Appian,  was  discovered,  in  1 724,  the  magnificent  colum- 
barium of  the  servants  and  freedmen  of  Livia,  of  which 
not  a  trace  now  remains.  Several  of  its  inscriptions  are 
preserved  in  the  Capitoline  museum^andwe  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  magnificence,  and  of  the  vandalism  that 
consigned  it  to  destruction  from  the  works  of  Bian- 
chini,  Covi  and  Piranesi.  We  next  descend  into  what 
is  called  the  valley  of  Grotta  Perfetta,  and  meet  to  our 
right  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian,  which  communicates 
with  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtus  (£)•  Beyond  the  church 
is  a  cross-road,  to  the  left,  which  united  the  Appian 
and  Latin  ways  on  one  side,  and  the  Appian  and  Ar- 
deatine  on  the  other,  and  also  terminated,  on  this  side, 
the  villa  of  Maxentius. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  and  portico  of  Romulus  Temple 
next  present  themselves  to  our  left,  as  we   descend.  an   .       « 
That  Maxentius  erected  a  temple  to  his  son  Romulus  kosiuluj* 
numerous  medals  of  that  cruel  and  licentious  tyrant 

(a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  X.c.  43.  {b)  Vol.  II.  p.  71. 
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attest:  on  them  appears  a  round  temple  preceded  by  a 
portico  of  six  columns,  and  inscribed  bj  Maxentius  to 
his  son,  the  deified  Romulus;  and  its  identity  with  the 
circular  ruin  before  us  we  know  not  only  from  their 
identity  of  construction  but  also,  as  we  shall  see,  from 
inscriptions  found  in  the  adjoining  circus.  The  me- 
dals bear  the  words ,  ^ternae  memoriae  ,  which  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  temple  had  served  also  as  his 
mausoleum.  It  rises,  as  we  see,  in  the  centre  of  a  qua- 
drilateral area  ,  enclosed  by  a  ruined  portico  360  feet 
long  by  300  feet  broad  •  and  in  front  of  the  circular 
substruction  are  vestiges  of  a  square  portico ,  so  that 
the  plan  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The  exi- 
sting circular  structure,  which  is  120  feet  in  diameter, 
served  as  a  sepulchral  chamber:  in  its  centre  is  a  mas- 
sive pillar  with  niches,  supporting  the  vault;  and  around 
the  interior  were  eight  niches  alternately  rectilinear  and 
curvilinear,  one  of  which,  to  the  south,  served  as  an 
entrance  from  the  area,  another  as  a  door-way  opening 
on  a  flight  of  steps  ,  leading  up  from  the  chamber  to 
the  superimposed  temple.  The  other  six  niches  contai- 
ned cinerary  urns;  and  in  each  is  a  loop-hole  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air.  The  rectilinear  front  pre- 
sents two  sections,  the  inner  one  for  the  stairs  already 
mentioned  ,  and  the  outer  one ,  of  which  traces  only 
exist,  contained  the  flight  of  steps  by  which  to  ascend 
from  the  area  to  the  portico  before  the  temple.  Between 
the  internal  and  external  sections  has  been  opened  a 
modern  communication.,  which  displays  the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  walls  destined  to  sustain  the  portico* 
Palladio  executed  a  plan  of  the  edifice,  which  accords 
with  our  description ,  and  with  the  existing  remains* 
The  Gjrcensian  Pomp  passed  hence  to  the  circus  by  a 
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door  under  the  sixth  arch  to  the  right  as  we  entered  (a); 
and  behind  the  temple  is  seen  another  door,  which  com- 
municated with  thelmperial  villa5scattered  ruinsjofwhich 
are  still  standing. 

From  the  temnle  we  now  pass  to  the  circus  of  Ro-  Circus  of 

1  T>  1 

mulus,  the  only  remaining  one  that  presents  the  com-  nomu  u$- 
ponent  parts  of  an  ancient  Roman  circus  (b).  It  had 
been  long  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla  5  but  the  disco- 
very of  three  marble  inscriptions  on  the  spot,  in  182  57  has 
established  beyond  all  doubt  its  true  designation.  Ma- 
xentius  was  defeated  by  Constantine  and  drowned  near 
the  Milvian  bridge  A.  D.  312;  and  the  temple  and  cir- 
cus were  both  dedicated  by  him  to  his  deceased  and 
deified  son  probably  in  the  preceding  year,  on  his  trium- 
phal return  from  Africa,  where  he  had  defeated  the  ty- 
rant Alexander  (c). 

On  entering  the  circus  we  observe  that  it  is  situate  Descrip- 
in  a  small  valley,  judiciously  chosen  for  its  construction  n 
in  the  suburban  villa  of  Maxentius,  and  presenting  an 
oblong  area  circumscribed  in  the  length  by  straight 
walls,  in  the  breadth  hj  two  curves,  and  running  lon- 
gitudinally from  west  to  east.  The  northern  side-wall  is 
a  perfectly  straight  line;  but  the  southern  diverges  from 
the  straight  line  as  far  as  a  third  of  the  entire  length, 
where  it  converges  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle,  op- 
posite the  extremity  of  the  first  goals  5  and  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  perfect  semicircle,  whereas  the  western 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  entire  arena  is  1620 
feet  long  by  240  feet  broad,  except  at  the  obtuse  angle, 


(a)  Vol.  IV,  p.  20  sq.  (b)  Vol.  IV.  p.iS  sqq.  (c) Before  entering  the  cir- 
cus the  traveller  may  save  himself  lime  and  trouble  by  ordering  the  ear- 
n.oge  to  meet  him  neor  the  principal  gate  of  the  circus,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  arena. 
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where  it  is  250  feet  in  breadth.  These  peculiarities  of 
ronstruction,  as  we  shall  see,  were  not  arbitrary,  but 
arose  from  the  principal  purpose  for  which  circuses  were 
erected.  The  western  extremity  consists  of  the  carceres, 
so  called  a  coercendo^  to  the  rear  of  which  the  horses 
and  chariots  were  ranged  before  they  entered  the  area 
of  the  circus.  The  segment  of  a  circle  which  they  form 
was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  an  open  passage, 
through  which  the  circensian  pomp  entered  the  circus, 
and  consisted  of  six  arched  passages  at  either  side, 
through  which  the  chariots  entered  to  take  their  star- 
ting posts,  and  which  communicated  internally  with 
one  another  but  not  with  the  central  open  passage.  The 
central  passage  had  no  gate,  but  each  of  the  carceres  had, 
■for  the  marble  gate-posts  existed  in  their  places  until 
carried  off  in  1831,  and  such  gates  are  seen  in  the  Ly- 
ons mosaic  and  the  Albani  basrelief ;  and  before  each 
pillar  stood  a  henna,  one  of  which  with  a  head  of  De- 
mosthenes was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  royal  museum  at  Munich.  At  the 
central  arch  was  found  one  of  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  bearing  the  name  of  Maxentius.  Each  of 
the  carceres  measures  fifteen  feet  in  every  direction. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  carceres  stand  two  towers, 
each  20  feet  in  front  and  30  at  the  sides,  of  rectilinear 
form  on  three  sides  and  curvilinear  on  the  fourth,  which 
looks  to  the  west:  in  the  northern  tower  are  remains  of 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  a  terrace,  which  surmounted 
the  carceres;  and  between  the  carceres  and  the  towers 
open  two  gate-ways,  through  which  the  circensian  pomp 
is  supposed  to  have  left  the  circus,  before  taking  their 
places  to  witness  its  sports.  The  towers  were  intended 
for  musicians ,  tibicines ,  the  intermediate  terrace  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  consuls  and  of  other  perso- 
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nnges  of  high  rank ;  and  Varro  informs  us  that  the 
entire  of  this  part  of  the  circus  got  the  name  of  oppi- 
dum.  The  gates  of  the  carceres  were  thrown  open  On  a 
signal  given  by  the  Praetor  with  a  white  cloth,  mappa, 
a  custom  which  Cassiodorus  assures  us  originated  in 
tlie  circumstance  that  Nero,  while  at  dinner  ,  to  silence 
the  clamorous  importunity  of  the  people  ,  ordered  his 
napkin  to  be  thrown  from  the  imperial  palace  into  the 
circus  below  ,  to  intimate  that  the  races  might  commence 
(a).  The  open  space  before  the  carceres  is  500  feet 
in  length;  and  at  its  further  extremity ,  near  the  first 
meta,  stood  a  stake,  which  sustained  a  white  rope,  alba 
linea,  which  ran  from  podium  to  podium  across  the  area, 
and  was  let  drop  to  mark  the  precise  moment,  as  it 
did  the  exact  point,  of  starting  (b).  Immediately  beyond 
it  were  the  first  goals ,  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  race,  and  which  had  been 
originally  rude  stones,  but  subsequently  consisted  of 
three  marble  truncated  cones  united ,  each  surmounted 
with  a  sort  of  egg,  and  rounded  at  the  common  base, 
save  at  the  side  not  exposed  to  the  chariots,  which  was 
rectilinear.  At  first  the  metae  alone  determined  the 
course  ,  but  subsequently  the  intermediate  space  was 
decorated  with  columns,  statues,  obelisks,  altars  and 
even  temples,  which  were  erected  on  a  common  basement, 
called  the  Spina,  from  its  analogy  to  the  dorsal  spine. 
The  basement  on  which  stood  the  first  goals  still  re- 
mains at  this  extremity  of  the  spina  but  detached  from 
it,  and  forms  half  an  elipse,  enclosing  a  small  chamber, 
which  was  intended  to  contain  various  articles  of  use 
for  the  games.  The  spina  had  been  a  sort  of  canal,  inter- 
sected by  passages,  which  enabled  the  persons  employ 

(«)  Var.  lib.  III.  ep.  57.  (b)  IbiJ. 
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red  for  that  purpose  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  spina 
■lb  the  other  to  water  the  wooden  axle-trees  as  they  whirl- 
ed along,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  taking  fire-  and 
between  the  passages  rose  on  pedestals  the  various  or- 
naments already  mentioned,  among  which  were  found 
fragments  of  statues  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Paris,  Victory, 
Hercules,  an  Amazon ,  and  a  well  executed  headless 
statue  of  Proserpine  ,  with  Cerberus,  as  described  by 
Homer,  having  but  one  head  and  a  liorufc  tail;  this  last 
statue  was  repaired  by  Duke  John  Torlonia,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  at  whose  expense  the  excavation  of 
the  spina,  carceres ,  pulvinar  and  principal  gate  was 
made  in  1825;  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Torlonia 
palace  in  the  Borgo.  The  obelisk  of  the  piazza  Navona 
had  also  been  found  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  spina, 
and  was  transferred  thence  by  Bernini  in  1650  by  order 
of  Innocent  X.  The  basements  of  these  ornaments  and 
the  passages  may  still  be  traced  along  the  spina.  The 
space  to  the  right  of  the  spinas  averages  20  feet  broader 
than  that  to.  the  left,  partly  owing  to  the  divergency  of 
the  right  lateral  wall  already  noticed,  and  partly  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  spina;  and  this  difference  is  ascribed 
to  two  reasons,  one  because  the  chariots  here  started 
abreast  and  therefore-  required  more  space,  the  other 
because  had  the  spina  formed  a  straight  line  the  cha- 
riots next  to  it  should  have  had  to  run  a  shorter  course 
than  the  others,  an  injustice  obviated  by  the  oblique 
construction  of  the  spina.  The  seats  on  either  side  were 
sustained  by  an  inner  and  outer  wall  and  an  interme- 
diate- vault,  which  formed  a  corridor  that  gave  access  to 
flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  benches,  which  affor- 
ded accommodation  to  15,000  spectators.  In  the  exter- 
nal walls  are  doors  and  windows  ;  and  in  the  internal 
one  are  vestiges  of  ten  flights  of  steps  and  thirty   vomi- 
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tories.  The  circus  had  but  one  praecinctio  or  landing, 
which  ran  round  the  whole  and  facilitated  access  to  all 
the  parts.  In  the  mass  of  the  vault  were  placed  inverted 
vases  of  terracotta,  a  mode  of  construction  employed  in 
the  decline  to  lighten  the  pressure.  In  the  obtuse  angle 
already  mentioned  is  a  door-way ,  perhaps  the  porta 
libitinaria.;  by  which  were  conveyed  from  the  arena  the 
bodies  of  those  who  may  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
games.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  conspicuous  ruin,  proba- 
bly the  Imperial  pulvinarjand  between  the  porta  libitina- 
ria  and  the  semicircular  extremity  is  another  ruin,  which 
had  probably  been  destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  presiding  magistrate.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  spina  is  the  substruction  of  the  second  metae,  with 
its  small  chamber  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  first 
and  second  metae  inclusively  is  1000  feet.  This  distance, 
as  Cassiodorus  informs  us,  was  run  seven  times  in  each 
chariot-race;  and  the  number  of  chariots  that  contended 
were  four  at  a  time,  which  Domitian  raised  to  six, 
having  added  two  colours  to  the  factions  of  the  circus. 
This  extremity  of  the  circus  is,  as  we  said ,  a  perfect 
semicircle,  and  was  so  constructed  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  chariots  round  the  second  metae.  At  its  centre 
stands  the  principal  gate  of  the  circus,  which  opened 
on  the  ancient  via  Asinaria;  and  affixed  to  its  interior 
walls  are  two  inscriptions,  one  modern,  the  other  an- 
cient. Two  ancient  inscriptions  had  been  found  here  in 
the  year  1825,  both  relating  to  Maxentius,  and  probably 
thrown  down  after  his  defeat  and  death:  of  them  one 
was  so  mutilated  as  to  present  mere  fragments  5  and 
the  other  was  affixed  here  after  its  discovery,  and  is 

as  follows: 

DIVO.ROMVLO.N.M.V. 
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D.N.  MAXENTII INVICT. 
VIri  et  perp.  AVG  NEPOTI 
T .  DIYI  MAXIMUM  .  SEN. 

ORIS.  AC  bis.  augusti 
This  inscription  informs  us  that  the  circus  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  deified  Romulus,  of  noble  memory,  twice 
ordinarj  consul,  son  of  Maxentius  the  unconquered  and 
ever  august,  grandson  to  the  thrice  deified  and  twice 
august,  the  elder  Maximian.  The  title  of  thrice  deified 
refers  to  Maximian^s  having  been  the  granfather  of  Ro- 
mulus and  the  father  of  Maxentius;  and  the  inscription 
illustrates  the  passage  of  the  Anonymous  published  by 
Eccard,  which  says,  that  Maxentius  erected  a  circus  at 
the  Catacombs:  circum  in  cat  ecumpas  fecit.  The  title 
deified  given  to  Romulus  and  Maximian  proves  that 
the  circus  was  dedicated  after  their  death.  Maximian 
died  in  309  or  310,  as  Muratori  observes  ,  as  did  also 
Romulus:  Maxentius  was  drowned  in  312;  and  the  cir- 
cus must  therefore  have  been  dedicated  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  probably  in  311.  The  modern  inscription 
records  that  in  the  year  1825  John  Torlonia,  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  excavated  the  circus  at  his  own  expense  under 
the  direction  of  A.  Nibby ,  professor  of  Archaeology. 
The  distance  between  the  second  metae  and  the  gate 
measures  120  feet.  Having  seen  this  interesting  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  resumed  our  places  in  our  ve- 
hicles, we  proceed  by  the  road  to  the  rear  of  the  circus 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  the  grotto  of  the  nymph 
jEgeria,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  entering 
the  first  gateway  to  the  right  as  we  return  towards  the 
church  of  S.  Sebastian. 
Temple  of  The  temple  of  Bacchus  consists  of  a  cella  of  brick, 

Bacchus.       preceded  by  a  tetrastyle  portico,  formed  by  four  noble 
Corinthian  columns,  enveloped,  in  part,  in  the  modern 
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wall  built  across  the  intercolumniations,  and  differing 
so  much  in  proportion  and  style  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  some  other  edifice.  Its  identity  as  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus is  established  with  certainty  by  the  round  altar-of 
Bacchus,  which  we  observe  on  entering  its  portico,  and 
which,  according  to  Holstein,  was  found,  A  D.  1616,  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  temple,  and  bears  the  in- 
cription : 

E2TIAI  AIONY20Y 
AIIPGNIAN02  'IEPOMjNTHZ 
that  is:  At  the  hearth  of  Bacchus ,  Apronianus  Hie- 
rophant,  beneath  which  is  the  Dionysiac  serpent,  cre- 
sted and  coiled  round  the  altar.  The  style  of  this  altar 
is  considered  by  the  best  antiquaries  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  of  our  era ,  as  is  also  that  of  the  temple. 
Since  the  XL  century  the  temple  has  been  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  sacred  to  S.  Urban  I.  martyr, 
created  Pope  in  223,  and  said  to  have  officiated  in  the 
subjacent  catacombs.  Its  interior  is  still  adorned  with 
paintings  illustrative  of  the  history  of  that  sainted  Pon- 
tiff, and  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  the  artist 
was  Fra  Bonizone ,  and  that  the  frescos  were  executed 
A.D.  1011: 

+  BONIZZO.  FRT 

A.  XPI.  MXI. 

The  vaulted  cieling  preserves  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
stuccos,  with  which  it  had  been  adorned,  divided  into 
square  and  octangular  compartments;  and  in  its  centre 
are  remains  of  a  basrelief  with  two  figures ,  male  and 
female,  one  of  whom  holds  in  the  hand  a  bird.  The 
descending  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  subterra- 
nean oratory  of  S.  Urban  ,  which  still  retains  its  little 
allar  and  frescos,  and  communicated  with  the  catacombs. 

13s* 
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Grotto  and  We  now  descend  to  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Ege- 

[°™ltt      ria  in  the  valle  de'Caffarelli,  so  called  from  the  dukes 
of  that  name  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  grotto  is  hollowed 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  hill ,  like    a    nymphaeum  ;  is 
lined  with  walls  not  older  than  the  time  of  Vespasian; 
had  been  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof,  sustained  bj  mar- 
ble   columns    ,   the  base    of  one    of  which    still   re- 
mains; and  was  entered  and  lighted   from  the  front  At 
either  side  of  its  entrance  is  a  large  recess  with  a  niche, 
of  which  that  to  the  right  has    almost  entirely   disap- 
peared :   in  its  interior  are  seven  more  rectilinear  and 
curvilinear  niches,  making  in  all  nine,  the  number  of 
the  Muses;  and  across  its  central  niche  is  laid  a  recum- 
bent, mutilated  marble  statue,  not  of  the  Nymph  Egeria, 
but  probably  of  some  fountain  god,  near  which  pours 
from  the  niche  a  streamlet,  pure,  limpid  and  wholesome, 
to  water  the  little  valley,  and  unite  with  the  acqua   Fe- 
rentina  and  acqua  Santa  to  form  the  gentle  Almon,  now 
the  acquataccio,  once  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Two  fountains  of  Egeria  had  been  celebrated 
among  the  ancients,  one,  which  we  shall  see  at  lake  Ne- 
mi,  into  which  that  Nymph  was  changed,  in  pity,  by 
Diana,  in  whose  sacred  grove  she  wandered  inconsolable 
after  the  death  of  Numa;  the  other,  situate  in  the  grove 
of  the  Muses  and  in  the  valley  and  grotto  of  Egeria, 
where  Numa  held  his  nightly  consultations  with  that 
Nymph,  whose  converse  poured  wisdom  into  his  soul; 
and  which  he  delicated  to  the  Muses,  in  order  that  they 
might  there  hold  counsel  with  Egeria.  The  former  foun- 
tain is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (0),  Silius  Italicus  (£),  Sta- 
tius  (c) ,    and   Lactantius  (d) ,    all  of  whom  agree    in 

(a)  Fast.  lib.  III.  v.  265  sqq.   (b)   De  Bello  Punico  lib.  IV.  v.  365 
sqq.  (c)  Lib.  V.  §.  3.  [d)  Divinar.  Inst.  lib.  I.e.  aa. 
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placing  it  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia  5  and 
the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  who  says:  "Lucus  erat 
quern  medium  ex  opaco  specu  fons  perenni  rigabat 
aqua*,  quo  quia  se  persaepe  Iiiint  sine  arbitris,  velut 
ad  congressum  deae,  infaerebat,  Camoenis  euni  locum 
sacravit  \  quod  earum  ibi  consilia  cum  conjuge  sua 
Egeria  essent  (&);"  and  its  locality  is  fixed  by  Juvenal 
in  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  outside  the  porta  Capena, 
from  which  a  road  led  to  the  grotto  and  fountain,  situate 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Appian  way: 

uSubstititad  veteres  arcus,  madidainque  Capenam, 
Hie  ubi  nocturnae  Kuma  constituebat  amicae, 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus,  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinum  foenumque  suppellex. 
Omuis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  sylva  Camoenis. 
In  vallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris;  quanto  praestanlius  esset 
Numen  aquae,  viridi  si  margine  cluderet  undas 
Herba,necingenuum  violarentmarmora  tophum  (#). 
We  thus  find  that  the  grotto   and  fountain  of  Egeria, 
situate  in  the  grove  of  the  Muses  and  valley  of  Egeria, 
existed  outside  the  porta  Capena  and  not  far  from  the 
Appian  way;  and  as  the  only  grotto  and  fountain  so  si- 
tuate is  that  before  us  ,  which  for  centuries  has  borne 
the  name  of  that  Nymph ,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  is  the  identical  grotto  mentioned  by  Livy  and 
Juvenal.  The  justness  of  this  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  who 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement 
of  the  grotto,  slating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Ege- 
ria, dedicated  to  the  Nymphs :  "Poco  lontano  dal  detto 

(a)  Lib.  I.  21.    {b)  Lib,  I.  Sat.  III. 
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luogo  si  scende  ad  un  casaletto,  del  quale  ne  sono  pa- 
droni i  Caffarelli ,  che  con  questo  nome  e  chiamato  il 
luogo  5  vi  e  una  fontana  sotto  una  gran  volta  antica,  che 
al  presente  si  gode,  e  li  Romani  vi  vanno  V  estate  a  ri- 
crearsi.  JNel  pavimento  di  essa  fonte  si  legge  un  epitaftio 
esser  quella  la  fonte  d"1  Egeria ,  dedicata  alle  3\infe  . .  . 
e  questa  dice  V  epitaffio  esser  la  medesima  fonte,  in  cui 
fu  convertita  {&)??  The  inscription  seen  by  Vacca  no 
longer  exists  in  the  grotto }  but  Monfaucon  says  that  in 
the  villa  Giustiniani  was  a  large  stone,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  two  following  verses  of  Ovid : 

Mgeria  est  quae  prcebet  aquas  dea  grata  Camcenis 
Ilia  Namce  Conjuoc  consiliumque  frit ; 
and  that  learned  antiquary  inclines  to  think  that  it  had 
been  brought  from  the  grotto  or  its  vicinity:  "Qui  la- 
pis videtur  ex  eodem  Egeriae  fonte  aut  ejus  vicinia, 
istuc   eomportatus  (£)."   It    is   not  however  to  be  dis- 


(a)  Memorie  di  varie  antichita,  appendix  p.  i5. 

(b)  Diarium  ltalicwn  —  To  Canto  IV.,  stanza  CXV-  of  Childe 
Harold  ,  already  quoted,  is  appended  the  following  note :  "The  mo- 
dem topographers  find  in  the  grotto...  nine  niches  for  the  Muses, 
and  a  late  traveller  (Mr.  Eustace)  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is 
restored  to  that  simplicity  whieh  the  poet  regretted  had  been  ex- 
changed for  injudicious  ornament . . .  The  nine  Muses  could  hardly 
have  stood  in  six  niches."  We  have  seen  that  modern  topographers 
are  correct  in  finding  nine  niches  in  the  grotto;  and  the  note  writer, 
who  has  unwittingly  reduced  them  to  six,  may,  in  his  solici- 
tude for  the  Letter  accommodation  of  those  ladies,  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  each  Muse  might  thus  have  had  a  niche  to  herself.  The 
note  writer  is  not  more  accurate  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Eustace  has 
discovered  that  the  cave  is  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  True 
Mr.  Eustace  observes  and  correctly  observes  that  the  wishes  of  Juvenal 
are  now  nearly  accomplished  ;  but  he  expressly  says  that  the  vault, 
walls,  niches  and  pavement  of  the  grotto  still  remain;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  acute  discoveries  of  the  note  writer.  We  are 
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sembled  that  while  Flaminins  Yacca,  Montfaucon,  Echi- 
nard  and  Venuti  favour ,  Fea  and  JXibbj  impugn  ,  the 
identity  of  the  grotto  with  that  of  Egeria,  resting  prin- 
cipally on  the  fact  that  the  valley  of  Egeria  stood  in 
the  grove  of  the  Muses ,  which  adjoined  the  porta  Ca- 
pena  5  but  the  extent  of  that  grove  is  not  known,  and 
Juvenal  not  only  supposes  the  grotto  ad  some  distance 
from  the  temple  of  the  Muses  ,  but  also  reached  by 
descending  a  valley,  in  valient  Egerice  descendimus  5 
and  the  nearest  valley  outside  the  porta  Capena  is  that 
in  which  this  grotto  is  situate,  which  runs  immediately 
under  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian. 

The  grotto  had  been  daily  "visited  by  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  who  used  its  sacred  water  to  wash  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (a).  Juvenal  regretted  its  artificial  decoration, 
of  which  evident  indications  still  exist ,  and  wished  it 
to  have  preserved  its  verdant  margin  and  native  rochj 
and  his  wishes  are  now  nearly  accomplished :  its  vault  is 
fallen ;  its  marble  incrustation ,  its  columnes ,  its  sta- 
tues have  disappeared  ;  and  its  summit  is  overhung  by 

unwilling  to  disturb  his  selfcomplacency  by  dwelling  on  other  inac- 
curacies which  are  to  be  found  in  that  peevish  and  ill-digested 
note;  but  will  merely,  remind  him  that  the  tufa  of  the  moderns  is 
not  the  tophus  but  the  lapis  ruber  of  the  ancients;  that  pumice, 
pumex,  is  altogether  different  from  both  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  lai  sq.); 
and  that  instead  of  referring  us  to  Nardini  p.  i3  for  the  Memorie 
of Vacca,  which  are  not  and  never  were  to  be  found  there,  it  would 
have  been  more  accurate  to  have  referred  us  to  p.  i5  of  the  appen- 
dix of  Falconieri  in  his  edition  of  Nardini.  Vacca  completed  his  Me- 
morie di  varie  antichita  di  Roma  in  1694;  but  they  were  first 
edited  by  Ottavio  Falconieri  in  1704;  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  quoted  by  Nardini,  who  published  his  work  in  1666,  that  is 
38  years  before  tbe  work  of  Vacca  appeared.  The  Memorie  were 
subsequently  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Abbe  Monfaucon,  and  in- 
serted in  his  Diarium  Italicum.     (a)  Plutarch,  Vit.  Numae  c,  i3. 
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shrubs  and  evergreens.  Lord  Byron's  apostrophe  to  the 
nympha  loci  is  characteristic  : 

"Egeria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whatever  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air , 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair : 
Or,  it  might  be ,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring  5  whatsoever  thy  birth 
Thouwert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth.1' 
Temple  Advancing  towards  Rome  in  the  valley  of  Egeria^ 

of  the  god  we  meet,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  temple  ascri- 
bed to  the  god  Rediculus.  It  rises  on  a  high  substruc- 
tion and  is  stripped  of  its  portico  5  but  its  cella  still 
remains,  and  is  extremely  well  built  of  red  and  yellow 
bricks,  as  are  also  its  architectural  ornaments.  Over  its 
door-way  is  a  niche  :  on  the  northern  and  western  sides 
it  is  decorated  with  four  pilasters;  and  on  the  southern 
side,  where  a  road  passed,  with  two  octangular,  engaged, 
brick  columns.  Its  vaulted  roof  remains,  and  preserves 
traces  of  the  stuccos  that  adorned  it;  but  the  vault  which 
separated  the  subterranean  part  from  the  cella,  and  sus- 
tained the  floor,  has  fallen.  At  the  extremity  of  the  cella 
is  the  curvilinear  niche  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  sa- 
cred $  and  at  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  two  others  for 
subordinate  divinities. 
Its  iden-  The  masonry  of  the  temple,  the  close  adhesion  of 

tfty*  the  bricks  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  cornice  indi- 

cate the  best  era  of  Roman  architecture,  that  is  the  first 
century  of  the  empire;  but  its  designation  as  the  temple 
of  Rediculus  is  not  so  generally  recognised  nor  perhaps 
so  clearly  established.  That  a  fane  was  erected  outside 
the  porta  Capena  to  the  god  Rediculus^  not  Ridiculus, 
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who  prompted  Annibal  to  retreat,  redire,  without  besie- 
ging Rome ,  is  recorded  by  Festus:  "Rediculi  fanum 
extra  portam  Capenam  Cornificius  ait  fecisse,  qui  Re- 
diculusproptereaappellatus  est,  qua  accedens  ad  urbem 
Annibal  ex  eo  loco  redierit  quibusdam  visis  pertem^." 
That  the  fane  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena  is  then 
matter  of  historic  certainty;  and  as  this  is  the  nearest 
remaining  temple  in  that  direction  ,  it  is  not  without 
reason  conjectured  to  be  the  fane  mentioned  by  Festus. 
We  however  have  seen  that  the  Campus  Rediculi  expan- 
ded to  the  right  of  the  Appian,  at  the  two-mile  stone  (a); 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  this  temple ,  which  stands 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian ,  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  porta  Capena,  cannot  be  the  fane  of  that  deity.  But 
the  inference  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  not  warranted 
by  the  premises,  for,  although  both  outside  the  porta 
Capena  and  deriving  their  names  from  the  same  deity 
and  the  same  event,  the  fanum  and  Campus  Rediculi, 
like  the  sepulchra  and  Campus  Horatiorum,  which  we 
shall  see ,  may  not  have  stood  at  the  same  side  of  the 
Appian  nor  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  porta  Capena; 
and  no  ancient  writer  has  placed  them  in  the  same  lo- 
cality. Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  shrine  erected  to  that 
good  Genius  had  been  a  fane  not  a  temple;  but  a  fane 
was  a  sacred  enclosure  destined  for  a  temple ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  on  such  sites  subsequently  rose 
temples.  Finally,  we  are  reminded  that  Annibal  encam- 
ped beyond  the  Anio,  three  miles  from  the  porta  Col- 
lina,  and  that  therefore,  he  having  taken  his  departure 
thence,  the  temple  could  not  have  stood  outside  the 
porta  Capena,  which  had  been  altogether  in  a  different 
direction.  The  Carthaginian  General ,  it  is  true,  had 

[a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  i$j. 
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encamped  on  the  plain  beyond  the  Salarian  bridge , 
about  three  miles  from  the  porta  Collina ,  which  gate, 
having  been  situate  on  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  ag- 
ger of  Servius  Tullius,near  the  church  of  the  Victoria, 
had  been  entered  by  the  Gauls  on  the  18th  of  July  A. 
U.G  365,  and  was  threatened  bj  Annibal  A. U.  0.5/13,  but 
the  temple  was  not  intended  to  commemorate  the  place 
of  his  encampment,  but  the  spot  where  he  was  super- 
naturally  persuaded  to  return  $  and  that  that  important 
event  occurred  outside  the  porta  Capena,  where  stood  the 
fane  and  field  of  Rediculus,  is  an  authentic  fact,  recor- 
ded by  Pliny  and  Festus,  the  only  ancient  testimonies 
on  the  subject. 
Tomb  ^e  now  retum  t0  *ne  Appian  way,  and  meet,  as 

of  Caecilia  we  advance,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  situate  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  ,  and  in  full  view  from,  the  cir- 
cus of  Romulus.  It  stands  to  the  left  of  the  road,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  and 
consists  of  a  square  basement,  about  100  feet  in  every 
direction,  on  which  rises  a  beautiful  circular  tower  about 
U2  feet  in  height  and  70  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  with 
a  marble  frieze,  which  is  decorated  with  festoons  and 
heads  of  oxen  ,  whence  its  modern  name  of  "Capo  di 
Bove."  The  necessity  of  the  basement  is  obvious  from 
the  declivity  on  which  the  tomb  is  situate  j  and  the  base- 
ment and  tower  are  about  60  feet  in  height.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  basement  consists  of  small  flint  stones;  and 
it  bad  been  faced  with  blocks  of  travertin,  which  have 
all  disappeared  except  the  part  that  penetrated  the  mass. 
The  travertins  of  the  tower,  some  of  which  have  been 
removed,  are  much  larger  than  they  appear,  being  divi- 
ded into  squares  of  equal  dimensions ,  to  conceal  their 
difference  of  size  and  form.  It  was  given,  in  1299,  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  Gaetani,  to  his  family,  who  converted 
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it  into  a  fortress;  and  hence  the  castellation  that  disfi- 
gures its  summit.  Some  modern  topographers  cite  the 
passage  of  Cicero,  An  tu  egressus porta  Cctpena^  c/uum 
Calatini)  Scipionum,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepul- 
chra  vides^  miseros  esse  putas^  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Metelli;  but  its  inscription,  which  we  ob- 
serve on  a  marble  slab  on  the  side  opposite  the  road, 
informs  us  that  it  belonged  to  a  female  of  that  family, 
to  whom  it  was  erected  by  her  husband,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  her  family  sepulchre: 

CAEGILIAE 

Q.   CRETIGL  F 
METELLAE.CRASSI 

This  brief  inscription  informs  us  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  to  Caecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  QuintusCaeci- 
lius  MetellusCreticus,  and  wife  of  Marcus  Licinius  Gras- 
sus.Her  father  Meteilus  had  been  honoured  with  the  sur- 
name of  Creticus  for  having  conquerred  Crete ,  when 
proconsul  A.  U.  C.  686,  an  achievement  which  won  him 
a  triumph  despite  of  the  opposition  of  Pompey.  Her 
husband  Crassus,  surnamed  the  rich,  had  been  consul 
with  Pompey,  and  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  him  and 
Caesar.  He  defeated  Spartacus  ,  but  was  himself  defea- 
ted and  put  to  death  by  the  ParthiansB53  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  wife  Metella,  whom  he  had  survived, 
is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  writer,  and  owes  the  perpe- 
tuation of  her  memory  exclusively  to  this  monument. 
Over  the  inscription  stood,  between  two  trophies,  one 
of  which  still  remains,  a  Victory  writing  on  a  shield. 
This  tomb  is  the  oldest  edifice  in  Rome  of  certain  date, 
in  which  marble  appears.  Its  entrance  is  to  the  left  of 
the  road ,  and  introduces  into  a  corridor  £0  feet  in 
length,  perforating  and  commensurate  with  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  wall,  in  which  was  a  second  door,  the  tra- 
vertin frame  of  which  still  remains  with  the  holes  for 
the  hinges  and  bolts.  This  passage  and  the  sepulchral 
chamber  are  lined  with  red  bricks  and  had  been  plas- 
tered; the  bricks  are  thin  and  well  disposed  but  shor- 
ter than  those  subsequently  in  use;  and  they  are  parti- 
cularly interesting  because  presenting  the  oldest  speci- 
men known  of  Roman  brick-work.  The  large  marble 
urn  in  the  court  of  the  Farnese  palace  is  said  to  have 
been  found  within  this  chamber  5  but  there  exists  no 
authentic  record  to  that  effect.  Near  the  tomb  were  found 
several  ancient  fragments,  which  are  inserted  in  the  adjo- 
ining wall,  opposite  the  road.  The  modern  structures 
here,  which  add  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  tomb, 
belonged  to  the  Gaetani  family  already  mentioned,  as 
did  also  the  ruins  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
are  extremely  well  built  of  parallelepipeds  of  tufa,  like 
bricks,  a  mode  of  construction  observable  in  the  villa 
of  Adrian,  and  revived  with  considerable  success  in 
the  IX.  and  succeeding  centuries  5  in  which  ancient 
bricks  had  become  scarce,  and  modern  bricks  had  not 
yet  been  made.  The  ruined  chapel  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  approaches  the  Gothic  style. — The  lava  of 
Capo  di  Bove  ,  supposed  to  have  flown  from  the  crater 
of  Monte  Cavi,  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  be  found,  pre- 
sents the  polygonal  structure  of  columnar  basalt,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  adjacent  quarries,  and  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  mineral  substances,  among  which 
are  crystalized  carbonate  of  lime,  a  floculent  substance 
of  a  dark  red  colour  called  breislakite  from  the  Geo- 
logist Breislak ,  nepheiine  and  pseudo-nepheline,  gis- 
mondite ,  so  called  from  the  Roman  professor  Gismondi, 
Hawyne,  Wallastonite*  so  called  from  the  English  pro- 
fessor Wallaston,  leucite,  augite,  red  spadahite,  so  cal- 
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led  from  Monsg.  Spada,  chabassite  etc.  etc.,  a  complete 
collection  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  mineralogicai 
cabinet  of  Monsg.  de'  Medici  Spada  in  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citorio.  Before  quitting  the  locality  of  the  "round 
tower  of  other  days,"  the  reader  may  be  gratified  with 
a  perusal ,  on  the  spot  ,  of  the  lines  suggested  by  it  to 
the  genius  of  Byron: 
4- There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  overthrown; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  woman's  grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worth  a  lunges — or  more — a  Roman's  bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she?  Was  she  not 
So  honour'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bow'd 

With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 

That  weighed  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 

Might  gather  o'er,  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 

In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 

Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death;  yet  shed 

A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
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With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 


Objects  of 
interest 
from  the 
tomb  of 
Metella 
to  the 
fourth 
mile. 


Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
Ey  Rome — but  whither  would  conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife:  behold  his  love  or  pridel"' 
A  little  beyond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  we 
meet  a  short  tract  of  the  Appian  way,  which  still  pre- 
serves part  of  its  ancient  pavement,  and  is  about  four- 
teen feet  wide  (a).  The  third  mile  of  the  Appian  way 
nearly  corresponds  with  a  lofty  tomb,  which  we  meet 
to  the  left  about  250  yards  from  that  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella, and  which  had  been  erected  in  form  of  an  ancient 
altar.  At  the  third  mile  was  the  Triopium  or  teuement 
of  Annia  Regilla,  which  passed  by  dowry  to  her  husband 
Herod  Atticus,  a  learned  Greek  of  large  paternal  pro- 
perty, who  was  appointed  by  Antoninus  Pius  praecep- 
tor  to  his  adopted  sons   Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Terns,  and  obtained  the  consulate  A.  D.  1^3.  The  vil- 
lage was  called  Triopium.  Tpiomoy  or  TpitoTttOV,,  from 
07Vi]f  a  cavern,  or  from  Qnrjy  a  face,  probably  because 
there  was  a  statue  erected  there  with  three  faces,  looking 
towards  three  roads.  In  the  time  of  Paul  IIT.  were  found 
here  two  columns  of  Caristian  marble,  now  in  Naples, 
fac-similes  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  en- 


fa)  Ancient  cars  never  exceeded  five  feet  from  wheel  to  wheel 
inclusively. 
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trance  to  the  Vatican  library;  and  here  also  was  found 
the  beautiful  vase  of  Pentelic  marble  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  museum,  with  two  inscriptions  now  in  the  Paris 
museum ,  copies  of  which  are  preserve  d  in  the  villa 
Borghese ,  and  which  have  been  learnedly  commented 
on  by  Casaubon,  Schaliger,  Hoeschel,  Salmatius,  and 
also  by  Montfaucon,  Fabretti  and  Visconti.  In  the  in- 
scriptions the  proprietor  of  the  tenement  is  designated 
"a  lover  of  guests,'1"'  $IAOEEIN02;  and  they  record  a 
temple  erected  to  the  elder  and  younger  Geres,  meaning 
probably  the  elder  and  younger  Faustina,  a  shrine  of 
Minerva  etc.  In  the  Gapitoline  museum  is  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  which  had  been  a  terminal  cippus, 
but  was  converted  under  Maxentius  into  the  VII.  mile- 
stone of  one  of  the  Consular  roads  ,  and  on  which  is 
to  be  seen  a  Greek  and  Latin  inscription  recording  that 
the  tenement  belonged  to  Annia  Regilla.  About  a  mile 
from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metelia  we  meet  to  the  left  a 
piece  of  modern  masonry,  in  which  are  inserted  several 
ancient  fragments  with  the  following  ancient  inscription: 
M  .  SERVILIVS  QUARTVS 
DE  SVA  PECVNIA  FECIT 
The  inscription  and  fragments  were  found  by  Canova 
in  1808,  and  placed  here  at  the  public  expense,  as  is 
indicated  by  a  modern  inscription,  inserted  beneath  the 
ancient  one.  They  were  first  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Servilii,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
with  those  of  Calatinus,  the  Metellus*s  and  the  Scipios; 
but  they  are  evidently  of  the  Imperial  times,  and  ap- 
pertained perhaps  to  a  freedman  of  the  Senilian  family. 

At  the  fourth  mile  of  the  Appian  stood  the  subur-  Villa  of 
ban  villa  of  Seneca,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  attested  t  6"tCa* 
by  Juvenal,  "magnos  Senecae  praedivitis  hortos  (a).11  of  the 
(a)  Sat.  3.  v.  16. 
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Horalii  Here  that  wealthy  philosopher,  who  had  been  charged 
Cur'ai"  w'^  a  cogriizance  of  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  opened  his 
veins  by  order  of  his  Imperial  pupil,  and  expired  (a). 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  spot, 
and  he  probably  was  interred  here ,  perhaps  in  the  aedi- 
cula  which  we  meet  to  the  right,  built  of  brick,  with 
three  niches  in  its  interior  and  a  sepulchral  chamber 
beneath,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the  opposite  side. 
A  little  beyond  this  aedicula  and  at  the  same  side  is  a 
lofty  pyramidal  mass,  perhaps  the  tomb  of  the  last  of 
the  Curiatii,  described  by  Dionysiusand  Livy,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  says:  4;Their  sepulchres  exist  on  the  spot 
where  each  fell:  the  two  of  the  Horatii  on  one  spot  nea- 
rer to  Alba;  and  the  three  of  the  Curiatii  nearer  Rome 
but  separate  as  they  fell  (ityV  Nearly  opposite  to  the 
left  is  the  nucleus  of  a  sepulchre  in  form  of  a  Janus; 
and  about  the  fifth  mile  is  another  pyramidal  mass , 
like  that  last  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  tomb  of  the 
second  of  the  Curiatii.  A  little  farther  on  we  observe 
off  the  road  to  the  left  a  third  similar  pyramidal  mass, 
perhaps  the  tomb  of  the  first  of  the  Curiatii:  and  beyond 
it  at  the  same  side  are  two  aediculae  of  two  stories  each, 
the  upper  having  contained  the  images  of  the  gods,  and 
the  under  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Opposite  the  second 
aedicula  are  two  other  pyramidal  masses,  perhaps  the 
tombs  of  the  two  Horatii.  Beyond  them  ,  at  the  same 
side,  is  a  round  mass  with  a  square  chamber,  which  had 
been  constructed  of  opus  reticulatum.  Cornelius  IVepos 
informs  us  that  the  tomb  of  Quintus  Caecilius,  uncle 
to  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  which  served  also  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  to  Atticus,  stood  at  the  fifth  mile- 
stone of  the  Appian  way  ,  exactly  where  this  round  mass 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XV,  c.  60.   (b)  Lib.  I. ■  c.  a«. 
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stands:  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  it  is  the 
nucleus  of  that  tomb  (a).  It  had  been  ,  as  is  still  seen, 
converted  into  a  tower  in  the  XV.  century.  We  next 
observe  to  the  right  a  tumulus  surmounted  by  a  little 
modern  round  tower:  the  area  around  it  forms  a  square 
3/iO  feet  long  by  200  feet  broad,  and  it  had  been  enclo- 
sed with  a  wall  built  of  solid  blocks  of  Alban  stone, 
several  of  which  are  still  seen  standing  in  their  places, 
united  like  those  of  the  Mamerline  prison  and  of  the 
walls  of  Servius,  a  proof  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
the  time  of  the  kings.  We  know  that  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  fought  not  far  from  the  Fossae  Cluiliae,  five 
miles  from  Rome  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Cam- 
pus Horatiorum  ,  mentioned  by  Martial ,  stood  in  the 
same  vicinity  5  and  it  hence  becomes  highly  probable 
that  these  ruins  belong  to  that  sacred  camp — So  far  the 
Appian  way  is  accessible  to  vehicles;  but  from  hence  to 
the  Frattocchie,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  some  tracts,  as 
the  author  can  testify  from  experience,  are  difficult  even 
ou  foot,  being  occasionally  covered  with  fragments  of 
the  Appian  way,  and  occasionally  furrowed  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  direction  however  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
that  of  the  sepulchres. 

Entering  by  a  gate-way  that  crosses  the  road  we  Tcmbs 
observe  to  the  left  an  imposing  pyramidal  mass:  the  ofPersiu 
ruins  at  a  distance  to  the  left  as  we   advance  belong  Yerannius- 
to  the  villa  of  the  Ouintiiian  brothers,  as  does  also  the  temple  of 

half-ruined  fountain,  which  we  meet  here,  both  descri-    ,       ,   *-Z 
1  7  church  ci 

bed  in  their  proper  places.  Nearly  opposite  the  foun-  S.  Maria 
tain  is  a  tomb  built  principally  of  opus  reticulatum  ,  °'  t°.      of 
the  external  material  of  which  is  lava  ,  and  the  internal 
tufo  mixed  with  terra  cotta:  it  is  the  only  exception 

(a)  V\U  Qu'nt   Caccii.  c.  22. 

Vol.  IV.  U 
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known  to  the  general  rule  of  constructing  opus  retU 
culatum  of  local  stone.  The  tomb  consists  of  an  octan- 
gular body  ,  raised  on  a  square  basement  5  and  is  si- 
tuate at  the  sixth  mile  of  the   Appian  way.  The  next 
important  monument  is  the  immense  circular  mass  of 
the  Gasale  Rotondo,  of  unknown  origin,  beyond  which 
is  a  modern  tower ,  called  Torre  Selce  from   the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  constructed;  and  to  the  left,  towards 
the  Torre  di  mezza  via,  on  the  road  to  Albano.  we  ob- 
serve ruins  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexan- 
drian aqueduct.  Advancing  we  meet  to  our  left  a  spa- 
cious semicircular  seat  with  three  niches  5  and  a  few 
paces  from  it  is  a  well  preserved  sepulchre  of  the  time 
of  Nero  ,  beautifully  built  of  brick  5  and  consisting  of 
a  square  basement,  on  which  rises  a  superstructure  still 
adorned  with  pilasters  and  once  also  with  engaged  pillars, 
between  which  is  a  niche  in  the  centre  to  contain  the 
statue  of  the  deceased.  We  know  that  the  farm  of  the 
poet  Persius  was  situate  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
miles  of  the  Appian  way  5  and  as  this  tomb  is  so  situ- 
ate, and  is  of  the  time  of  Persius,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  it  the  tomb  of  that  poet.  The  entrance  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  as  usual   turned  from  the 
road.  Advancing  we  meet  several  broken  columns,  some 
standing,  some  fallen  ,  of  Alban  stone,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  portico.  Mar- 
tial informs  us  that  Domitian  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules about  the  eighth  mile  5  and  this  being  the  only 
vestige  of  a  temple  in  the  locality,  it  is  with  good  rea- 
son supposed  to  be  the  "  pusilli  Herculis  fanum,  *  men- 
tioned by  Martial  (a)  ,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  disco- 
Very  here  of  a  brick  bearing  the  inscription  ex  Jz£\  Do- 
la)  Lili.   JU.   ep.   47.  lib.  IX.   ep.   66,  10a. 
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mitiani,  found  on  the  spot  by  Fabretli  (a).  At  the  ninth 
mile  is  an  edifice  very  like  the  tomb  of  Persius  but 
less  injured,  for  it  preserves  one  of  its  engaged  co- 
lumns and  the  upper  part  of  the  second:  an  inscription 
preserved  by  Labac  records  that  it  had  been  the  tomb 
of  Q.  Verannius,  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Verannius 
had  been  sent  as  Imperial  Legate  to  govern  Cappadocia 
A.  D.  19:  he  became  one  of  the  accusers  of  Piso  on  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  Germanicus  ;  and  was  raised  to 
the  priestaood,  as  were  also  the  other  accusers  of  Piso, 
by  Tiberius  ,  to  evince  his  effection  for  his  deceased 
nephew,  whose  death  his  jealousy  had  procured.  Thirty 
years  after,  the  influence  of  the  younger  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus ,  raised  Verannius  to  the 
consulate  A.  D.  50,  the  year  in  which  she  was  espoused 
by  Claudius  $  but  when  her  influence  ceased,  Nero ,  to 
get  rid  of  an  old  friend  of  his  maternal  house,  sent  him 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  into  Britain,  as  Imperial 
Lieutenant,  where  he  soon  died  A.  D.  62.  Near  his  tomb 
is  the  abandoned  circular  church  of  S.  Maria,  existing 
since  the  XI,  century ,  as  is  recorded  by  a  document  in 
the  archivium  of  the  Gamaldolesi:  its  exterior  is  the 
construction  of  that  century  5  but  its  nucleus  is  ancient. 
Aurelius  Victor  informs  us  that  the  tomb  of  Gallienus, 
in  which  was  also  interred  the  Roman  General  Seve- 
rus,  perfidiously  strangled  by  order  of  Maxentius,  stood 
at  the  ninth  mile  of  the  Appian  way  (&),the  exact  site 
of  this  nucleus.  Half  a  mile   farther  on  we   meet  the 
large  circular  monument,  called  il  torraccio  del  Palom-r 
baro,  built  of  red  brick,  and  adorned  with  niches  in- 
ternally and  externally.  At  the  XI.  mile  we  meet  a  round 
basement  containing  a  chamber  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 

(a)  Instr.  c.  7.  a.   199,  (b)  Epitom.  c.  6a. 
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solidly  faced  with  massive  square  blocks  5  and  covered 
with  a  conical  mass  ,  faced  with  opus  reticulatum.  To 
the  left  are  remains  of  an  ancient  circular  tomb .  the 
last  before  we  reach  the  modern  road  to  Albano  ?  near 
the  osteria  delle  Frattocchie  ,  where^the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  road  begin  to  ascend  the  clivus  Albanus. 
The  further  continuance  of  the  Ancient  Appian  way 
will  be  found  described  in  our  excursion  to  Albano. 
The  YI A  ARDEATINA.  This  road  branched  from  the 

F  v  •  villa  Appian  near  the  porta  Capena,  to  the  right  at  the  clivus 
ofNumisia  Martis,  which  formed  part  of  it,  and  left  Rome  by  the 
yrpqula.      por|;a  Ardeatina  of  the  actual  walls,  now  closed.  It  then 
crossed  the  Almon  by  a  bridge  now  destroyed  5  joined 
the  Appian  at  the  tomb  of  Priscilla ,  where ,  turning 
to  the  right,  it  ascended  Tor  Narancia.    A  little  be- 
yond Domine  quo  vadis  is  a  modern  road  to  the  right, 
called  delist  Madonna  del  Divino  Amore ,  which  joins. 
the  ancient  Ardeatine  road  at  the  ascent  of  Tor  Na- 
rancia  ,  a  short  distance  from  the  Appian  way.  A  lit- 
tle after  their  junction  the  road  to  Ardea  is  crossed  by 
the  via  delle  Sette  Chiese,  that  leads  from  S.  Paul's  to 
S.  Sebastian's.  At  Tor  Narancia,  which  is  about  two, 
miles  from  the  gate  of  S,  Sebastian^  stood  an  ancient 
villa  5  in  which,  were  found  a  statue  of  Commodus  and 
one  of  Faustina,  the  Myrrha ,  Pasiphae,  Canaces  etc. 
in  the  sala  Borgia  of  the  Vatican;  and  the  black  and 
white  mosaics  of  Sylla  and  Charybdis  etc.  in  the  Nuovo 
Braccio.  A.n  inscription  found  there  records  that  the  villa 
belonged  to,  Numisia  Procula ,  a  person  otherwise  un- 
known, The  road  ascends  Capo  di  Bove  5  and  to  its  left 
is  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  tufa,  which  supplied  water  to 
some  adjoining  villa.  A  little  after  we  meet  the  road 
that  joins  the  Appian  under  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella,  after  which  a  vicinal  road  branches  to  the  left  ; 
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and  a  little  after  the  modern  road  coincides  with  that  of 
Ardea  at  the   Nunziatella  ,  near  which  were  the  grove 
and  temple  of  the  i)ea  Dia  or  Ceres.  Beyond  the  vici- 
nal road,  we  meet  to  our  left  the  via  Asinaria ,  which 
joins  the  Appian  above  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
We   next   meet  a  wood,  which   occupies  the  site  of  the 
S ylva  Naevia  of  Festus  ,  four  miles  from  the  porta  Nae- 
via.  About  half  a  mile  further  is  the  strada  del  Divino 
jAmore  ,  so  called  beeause  it  leads  to  a  rural  church  of 
that  name,  three  miles  distant.  It  is  altogether  a  mo- 
dern road  ;  and  joins  the  road  to  Albano  beyond  the 
osteria  delle  Frattocchie.  The  ancient  Ardeatine  road 
is  totally  broken  up  and  disappears  at  the  fondo  di  Cec- 
chignala  5   but  it  may  be  again  traced    near  Solfarata 
about  fifteen  miles   from  Rome,  a  locality  which  de- 
rives its  modern  name  from  the  caves  of  sulphur  open 
there  in  a  large  crater  opposite  the  casale.  Under  the 
casale  and  directly  opposite  an  artificial  fountain  is  a 
large  cave  ^  which  runs  under  the  hill  5  and  in  the  cra- 
ter there  had  been  a  lake,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ameti,  who  gave  it  a  place  in  his  map  ,  but  which  has 
since  disappeared.  In  the  primitive  times  of  Latium  the 
sulphureous  exhalations  of  the  lake,  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  crater,  in  the  centre  of  an  opaque  grove^ 
inspired  religions  awe  ,  and  led  the  Latins  to  recognise 
in  it  the  haunt  of  their  national  divinity  iFaunus  ,  whti 
gave  oracular  responses  in  the  cave  by  means  of  dreams^ 
whence  Virgil  in  his  VII.  jEneid,  v.  71  : 

"At  rex  sollicitus  monstris  oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit ,  lucosque  sub  alta 
Consulit  Albunea  ,  nemorum  quae  maxima  sacrd 
Fonte  souat ,  saevamque  exhalat  opaca  Mephitirm 
Hinc  Italae  gentes  ,  omnisque  Oenotlia  tellus 
In  dubiis  responsa  petunt*  Hue  dona  Sacerdos 
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Quum  tul it,  et  caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis  ,  somnosque  petivit ; 
Multa  modis  simulacra  videt  volitantia  miris , 
Et  varias  audit  voces ,  fruiturque  Deorum 
Colloquio,  atque  irais  Aclieronta  adfatur  Avernis." 
The  name  Albunea  alludes  to  the  whitish  colour  of  the 
soil,  and  not,  as  some  have  imagined  ,  to  lake  Albula 
or  the  Solfatara  on  the  way  to  Tivoli ,  for  the  latter 
lake  is  situate  in  an  extensive  plain ,  to  which  the  epit- 
het alta  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

At  the  Solfarata  the  Ardeatine  way  joined  the  mo- 
dern road  called  di  Schizzanello,  next  crossed  the  Nu- 
michus,  and  next  the  stream  del  Incastro,  and  entered 
Ardea  at  a  distance  of  XXIV  miles  from  Rome.  From 
Ardea  it  branched  to  meet  the  Severian  way  three  miles 
nearer  Antium ;  and  the  Severiana  led  thence  to  An- 
tium ,  a  distance  of  XII  miles* 
TheAure-  VIA  AURELIA ,  VITELLIA  AND  CORNELIA. 

lian,Vitel-  By  what  member  of  the  Aurelian  family  this  road  was 
Cornel-  constructed  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
ways.  know  from  the  fact  regarding  the  Vestals  ,  who  carried 

off  the  sacred  things  of  Vesta  to  the  city  of  Caere,  that 
a  road  existed  in  the  same  direction  A.  U.  C.  365  (a)  5 
and  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  prolongued  by  Mar- 
cus ^milius  Scaurus ,  censor  A.  U.  C.  6A&. ,  as  far  as 
.  Vada  Sabatia ,  now  Vai,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa  ,  a 
distance  of  383  miles  (#).  Cicero  says  that  the  Romans 
could  go  to  succour  Modena  by  three  different  roads  , 
by  the  Flaminian  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  .  by 
the  Aurelian,  and  by  the  Cassian ,  which  ran  between 
both  (c).  The  via  Anrelia  first  left  Rome  by  the  Jani- 
culan  gate;    but  it  afterwards   left  it  by  the  Vatican 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  40.  [b)  Lib.  V.  c.  1.  $.  11.  (c)  Philipp  XII.V  g 
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bridge  or  that  next  to  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo.  Its  sta- 
tions were  Lorium  near  Castel  di  Guido,  Bebiana  now 
Casale  Abbruciato  ,  Alsium  now  Palo,  Ad  Turres  now 
Torre  Flavia  ,  Pyrgi  now  S.  Severa  ,  Castrum  Novum 
Tor  Chiaruccia,  Centumcellae  Civitavecchia,  Minio 
Fl.  Mignone,  Graviscae  Porto  Clementino ,  Marta  Fl. 
Marta  ,  Tabellaria  Castellaccio ,  Forum  Aurelii  Torre 
Aurelia  near  Montalto  ,  Arminia  Flumen  Fiora,  Ad 
Novas  Ferriera  di  Pescia ,  sub  cosa  osteria  di  Capalbio, 
Cosa  Cosa  near  Ansedonia,  Albinia  Fl.  Albegna,  Tela- 
mo  Telamone  Yecchio,  Hasta  Collecchio ,  Umbro  FL 
Ombrone,  Lacus  Philis  Lago  di  Castiglione,  Salebro 
Buriano  ,  Maniiana  Scatlino,  Populonium  Populonia, 
Aquae  Vetuloniae  Lago  Caldo,  Vada  Volaterrana  Yada, 
Ad  Fines  Fino ,  Piscinae  Rosignano,  Portus  Herculis 
Leghorn,  Turbita  Marzocco,  Pisae  Pisa,  Fossae  Papiria- 
nae  Viareggio ,  Ad  Tabernas  Frigidas  Frigido,  Luna 
Luni.  The  road  ran  for  two  miles  along  the  Trajan 
aqueduct ;  and  hence  the  numerous  tombs  and  colum- 
baria found  in  the  villa  Corsini ,  Pamphilj ,  etc. ;  and 
the  via  Vitellia ,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  via  Janiculensis,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius only,  branched  from  it  to  the  left  near  the  church 
of  S.  Pancrazio,  going  thence  direct  to  the  sea. 

VIA  CASSIA,  CLAUDIA  OR  CLODIA,  TRIUM-  The  Cas- 
PHALIS,  AMERINA  ANDCIMINA.  The  most  ancient  sian,Clau« 
record  that  we  have  of  the  Cassian  way  is  in  Cicero's  XII.  <ji0dian 
Philippic  ,  in  which  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  Trium- 
ways  that  led  from  Rome  to  Modena  (a).  The  Cassius  |inaa^  a™^- 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name  is  supposed  to  be  Lucius  Ciminaa 
Cassius   Longinus    Ravilla,   censor,  who  brought  the  ^ays-- 
Tepulan  water  to  Rome  A.  U«  C  626.  It  met  the  Aure^ 

(a)  Philipp.  XII.  e.  9. 
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lian  at  Luna,  and  the  iEnrilfan  of  Lepidus  at  Bolognau 
and  was  the  same  as  the  Clodian  or  rather  Oaudian  in 
the  first  tract  near  Rome.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  its 
stations  were  Ponte  Molle,  Sepoltura  di  Nerone,  Isola 
Farnese  and  Baccano.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  of  Clodian  or  Claudian  from  Appius  Claudius, 
censor  A.  U.  C.  703 ;  and  we  know  from  Ovid  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  Cassian.  It  ran  between  the  via  Fla- 
minia,  from  which  it  branched  at  the  Miivlan  bridge, 
and  the  road  made  by  Pius  IV.  between  that  bridge  and 
the  porta  Angelica.  The  gardens  of  Ovid  were  situate  at 
the  point  where  it  branched  from  the  Flaminian.  It  pas- 
sed by  the  villa  of  Mr.  Freeborn ,  where  we  observe 
affixed  to  the  wall  some  cippi  of  Praetorian  soldiers 
found  near,  and  it  thence  continued  as  described  in  our 
excursion  to  Veii.  Where  it  crossed  monte  Cimino  it 
assumed  the  name  of  the  via  Cimina. 
The  Fla-  "VIA  FLA  MIMA  AND  TIBERINA.    This  road, 

minian  which  ran  along  the  Adriatic ,  was  constructed  by  the 
censor  Caius  Flaminius  5  who  fell  at  lake  Trasimene 
A.  U.  C.  537  (a).  It  was  prolongued  from  Ariminum  to 
Aquileia  by  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  censor  A.  U. 
C.  575,  and  was  hence  called  the  iEmilian  of  Lepidus, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  JEmilian  of  Scaurus  (b).  In 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  its  stations  were  ad  Pontem  the 
Milvian  bridge,  ad  Rubras  Prima  Porta,  Ad  Vicesi- 
mum  Monte  della  Guardia  ,  Rostrata  Villa  four  miles 
farther  on,  and  Aqua  Viva  seven  miles  farther  on  under 
civita  Castellana.  It  originally  began  at  the  porta  Rati- 
mena ,  near  which  the  tomb  of  Bibulus  stood  on  the 
road  side ,  as  did  the  large  shapeless  ruined  tomb  be- 
tween it  and  the  Ripresa,  now  converted  into  a  butcher's 

(a)  Epitom  Liv.  lib   XX.     (b)  Sirabo  lib.  V.  $.  a. 
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shop.  It  then  ran  along  the  Corso  directly  to  the  Mttvinit 
bridge,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  modern  road.  A  little 
beyond  the  bridge  it  ran  to  the  right  along  the  river  ^ 
and  crossed  the  Cremera.  At  Prima  Porta  the  viaTibe- 
rina  branched  from  it,  to  the  right,  as  it  still  does, 
and  was  called  the  Tiberina  because  it  ran  nearer  the 
Tiber  5  but  it  joined  the  Flaminian  at  Aqua  Viva.  The 
Flaminian  crossed  the  Tiber  above  the  Ponte  Felice, 
over  a  bridge  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Le 
Pile  di  Au gusto,  and  continued  its  course  by  Ocriculum 
Narnia,  Interamnia,  etc. 

VIA  LATIINA,  ASINARIAANDTUSCULANA.  TheLati^ 
The  Latin  way  was  so  called  from  the  country  through  Asinanan 
which  it  ran.  That  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Antiibal,  Cllianways, 
that  is  in  the  VI.  century  of  Rome ,    we  know  from 
Livy,  who  describes  his  journey  on  it  towards  Rome 
witli  the  view  of  compelling  the  Romans  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  (a).  It  ran  from  the  Latin  gale  to  the 
first  tombs  which  we  saw  near  the  modern  road  to  Al- 
bano,  thence  to  Tor  del  Fiscale,  the  Casale  di  Roma 
Vecchia  situate  between  the  Martian  and  Claudian  aque- 
dncts ,  crossed  the  Marrana  near  the  casale ,  passed  by 
the  detached  ancient  edifice  near  the  Suburban  villa  of 
Adrian  at  the  Sette  Rassi ,  ran  by  the  casale  di  Gregna, 
joins  the  road  to  Grotla  Ferrata  a  mile  farther  on;  and 
its  first  station  ad  Decimum   was  at  the  casa  Ciampini, 
where  the  road  to  Tusculum    diverged  from  it  to  the 
left  and  ran  by  the  tomb  of  Lucullus,  the  villa  Picco- 
lomini  and  the  modern  road  to  the  convent  of  the    Ca- 
maldoli,  and   entered  Tusculum  by  the  northern  gate. 
The  Latin  way  continued  by  Eorghetto  ,  passed  by  the 
osteria  del  Fico  between  Groita  Ferrata  and  Frascali, 

(a)  Lil>   XXVI    c.  8. 
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ran  hrough  the  Alban  valley,  about  midway  in  whicn 
was  the  second  station  Roboraria  now  Molara,  tlience  to 
the  third  station  Ad  Pictas  now  Colle  de1  Quadii,  Ad 
Bivium  near  Valmontone,  Compitum  Anagninum  un- 
der Anagni  ,  Ferentinum  Ferenlino,  Frusino  Frosi- 
none,  Fregellanum  Ceprano,  Fabrateria  Falvaterra, 
Ad  Melphim  Fl.  the  river  Melfa,  Aquinum  Aquino, 
Casinum  near  S.  Germano,  Ad  Flexum  S.  Cataldo,  Tea- 
num  Sidicinum  Teano,  Cales  Calvi ,  and  Casilinum 
modern  Capua,  where  it  terminated  in  the  Appian  way. 
The  via  Asinaria  ran  from  the  porta  Asinaria  near 
the  gate  of  S.  John  ,  crossed  the  Latin  way  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Latin  gate ,  descended  into  the  val- 
ley of  Egeria,  thus  uniting  the  Latin,  Appian  and 
Ardeatine  ways. 
The  YIA  OSTIENSIS ,  CAMPANA ,  LAURENTINA 

Ostian,        AND  SEVERIANA.  The  Ostian  way    had   its  origin 

Campa-       ^^  ^ncus  Martius ,  who  founded  Ostia.  It  left  Rome 

nnn,Lau-  \  ■  ■     . 

renfian        by  the  porta  Trigemina  between  the  Aventine  and  the 

and  Seve-  Tibur,  ran  thence  to  S.  PauPs,  over  the  ancient  bridge 
at  Grotta  Perfetta ,  now  called  Ponticello  di  S.  Paolo , 
where  a  cross  road  called  the  Via  Campana  led  to  the 
left  to  the  grove  of  the  DeaDia  or  Ceres,  the  sanctua- 
ry of  the  Arvals  ,  and  was  called  Campana  ,  probably 
because  it  led  into  the  country.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be 
seen  along  the  bank  of  the  little  river  of  Grotta  Per- 
fetta ,  whence  turning  to  the  right  it  ran  behind  the 
convent  of  the  Tre  Fontane  to  the  little  church  of  the 
Nunziatella  ,  near  which  it  joined  the  Ardeatine  road  , 
at  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  the  Dea  Dia ,  which  is  that 
of  the  Nunziatella,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ar- 
vals, published  by  Marini. 

Leaving  to  the  left  the  via  Campana  and  the  via 
Ardeatina,  which  is  that  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  the  Ostian 


ianways« 
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way  ,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile ,  ran  along  the  river  , 
where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay  for  loading  boats  with 
pozzolana;  and  this  quay  gave  rise  to  the  village  called 
Vicus  Alexandri ,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  as  the  place  where  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  landed 
A.  D.  357  ?  and  where  the  road  to  Laurentum  diverged 
to  the  left  from  the  Ostian.  In  this  locality  we  observe  , 
on  an  eminence  to  the  left,  a  large  sepulchral  monu- 
ment converted  into  a  dwelling  house.  Here  also  a  mo- 
dern cross  road  unites  the  road  of  the  Tie  Fontane  to 
the  Ostian  ,  at  the  ponte  Fratto,  pons  fractus  ,  proba- 
bly an  ancient  bridge,  which  spans  the  Acque  Salvie  , 
and  whence  the  road  ran  through  rich  and  extensive 
pasturage  ,  covered  with  numerous  herds  ,  as  described 
by  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  often  passed  by  the  Ostian 
and  Laurentian  ways  to  his  maritime  villa  (a).  On  the 
road  side  we  observe  square  blocks  of  tufa ,  which  be- 
longed to  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Marcus  Antonius 
Antius  Lupus,  praetor,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Com- 
modus  A.  D.  191  ,  as  we  learn  from  Lampridius  (£). 
The  Ostian  way  runs  thro**  the  plains  of  Tor  di 
Valle,  and  crosses,  about  the  fourth  mile,  a  stream  con- 
sisting of  all  the  streamlets  that  flow  between   Castel 
Savello,  Albano,  and  Rome  ,  of  which  that  of  lake  Al- 
bano   forms  parf.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  the  casale  di 
Tor  di  Valle  with  a  church  attached  to  it,  built  in 
the  XV.  century.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  , 
the  modern  road  called  di  Decimo  diverges  to  the  left 
to  reach  the  ancient  via  Laurentina ,  after  which  the 
Ostian  way  crosses  the  Mostacciano ,  a  stream  so  called 
from  the  tenement  of  that  name,  which   has  belonged 
to  the  church  of  S.  JVicoIa  in  carcere  for  the  last  932 

(a)  Plin.  Jib.  II.  epist.  j7.  (h)  V:l.  Commod.  c.  7. 
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years  (a).  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  villa  Magliana  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  in 
the  XIV.  century,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  Leo  X. 
and  Sixtus  V.  To  the  left  is  Tor  di  Valle  5  and ,  two 
miles  after,  we  meet  the  casale  di  S.  Gyriaco^  where  S.  Lu- 
cina  interred,  in  her  own  farm,  S.  Cyriacus,  who  was 
martyred  under  Maximian.  A  ruined  tower  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  church  of  that  name^  erected  by  Hono- 
rius  I.  A  D.  630  (b).  We  next  meet  the  osteria  di  Mezzo 
Camino  or  the  half-way  house ,  after  which  comes  the 
ruined  tomb  of  Lucius  Nonus  Asprenas  ^  near  which 
was  found  a  funeral  altar  recording  the  existence  here 
of  the  tomb  of  Marcus  Stlaccius,  praefect  of  Cavalry  in 
Great  Britain.  We  next  meet  a  cross  road  to  the  left  4 
which  led  to  the  Salon ian  farm  of  Marius  ,  where  he 
fled   from  Sylla   to   embark  at  Ostia  (c).  Immediate- 
ly beyond  the  cross  road  we  observe  some  traces  of  the 
ancient  Ostian  way  5  and  soon  reach  the   bridge  and 
Osteria  of  Malafede ,  so  called  from  its  once  dangerous 
pass,  but  for  which  the  owner  of  the  osteria  has  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  substitute  Buonafede.  We  next  meet  the 
road  of  Porcigliano,  which  led  to  the  Laurentian  villa 
of  the  Youngei  Pliny  {d) ,  and  which  now  leads  to  the 
holdings  called  Decimo  from  the  X.  mile  of  the  Latin 
way^  to  which  this  cross  road  leads  at  the  Castel  del  De- 
cimo. Again  we  meet  vestiges  of  the  ancient  road  ,  and 
cross  successively  two  ancient  bridges,  which  retain  their 
ancient  pavements.  The  road  now  begins  to  ascend  and 
commands  views  of  Ostia  and  of  Rome  at  the  point 
called  the  monti  di  S.  Paolo ,  where  numerous  statues  ^ 
sepulchral  altars  etc.  were  found  and  also  fourteen  in^ 

(a)  Marini  Pap.  Diplom.  p,  3o.  [b)  Anastas.  Vit.  Honor, 

(c)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Mar.  c.  33.  (d)  Plin.  lib.  II.  epist.17. 
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scriptions  now  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Paul's.  To  the  right 
of  the  Monti  a  cross  road  conducts  to  the  Saxa  Puilia 
mentioned  by  Festus ,  near  the  casale  di  Dragoncello , 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ficana  ,  destroyed  by  Ancus 
Martius  ,  who  placed  its  inhabitants  on  mount  Aven- 
tine  (a).  Festus  fixes  its  locality  at  the  Puilian  roclis, 
near  the  Tiber ,  eleven  miles  from  Rome.  We  now  en- 
ter the  wood  of  Ostia ,  which  continues  for  two  miles  , 
and  in  which  we  find  considerable  tracts  of  the  Ostian 
way.  Before  reaching  Ostia  we  meet  the  salt  ponds  of 
Ancus  Martius,  now  become  mephitic  pools,  adjoining 
which  are  the  modex^n  ponds ,  which  are  supplied  by 
channels  with  sea  water,  which  is  forced  to  a  higher  le- 
vel and  produces  by  process  of  evaporation  considerable 
quantities  of  salt.  The  road  terminates  at  Ostia ;  and 
there  the  via  Severiana  commenced,  made  by  S.  Severus 
from  Ostia  to  Terracina  along  the  sea,  of  which  some 
tracts  remain  in  the  woods  along  the  shore. 

VIA  LAURENTINA.  The  first  mention  of  this  The 
road  occurs  in  Valerius  Maximus ,  who  mentions  it  as 
existing  A.U.  G.  675  (b).  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (c)  ,  Pliny  (d) ,  Aulus  Gellius  (e)  Victor  and  the 
Tfotitia.  It  left  Rome  by  the  Ostian  gate ,  now  the  gate 
of  S.  Paul.  On  it  stands  the  tomb  of  Gaius  Gestius  (/), 
after  which  we  meet  an  oratory  called  del  Salvatore  to 
the  right  of  the  road}  and  to  the  left  at  a  short  distance 
are  the  remains  of  a  sepulchre  surmounted  by  a  mo- 
dern habitation.  We  next  meet  a  second  oratory  to  our 
left,  where  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  separa- 
ted a  short  time  before  their  martyrdom  $  and  opposite 
this   second  oratory   is  a    vineyard   that  belonged   to 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  3S.Liv.  lib.  1    c.  i5.   [b]  Lib.  VIIL  c  5-S  6. 
(C)  Fast.  lib.  II.  {d)  Lib.  II.  epist.  17.  (<•)  Lib.  X,  c.  2.   (/}  See  Index, 
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S.  Francesca  Romana  and  still  belongs  to  the  mona- 
stery founded  by  her  at  Tor  de  Specchi.  Here  the  Al- 
uion,  which  is  formed  bj  the  combined  streams  of  the 
Acqua  Fereutina,  the  acqua  Santa  and  the  fountain  of 
Egeria ,  crosses  the  road  5  and  within  the  vineyard  is 
an  ancient  bridge,  consisting  of  one  arch  built  of  so- 
lid blocks  of  tufa,  to  which  was  added  a  second  arch 
of  nearly  the  same  size.  The  gardens  of  the  Servilii  were 
situate  between   the  via  Ostiensis  and  the  via  Appia, 
adjoining   the    walls  (a)%   The    road    passed    opposite 
S.  PauFs;  and  it  joined  the  Ostian  way  at  the  Ponti- 
cello  di  S.  Paolo ,  which  was  common  to  both.  It  then 
became  identical  with  the  Ostian  way  as  far  as  the  Vi- 
cus  Alexandrinus,  where  it  ran  to  the  left,  crossed  the 
Acque  Salvie ,  and  reached  the  adjoining  hills  ,  where 
its  line  may  still  be  traced.  From  the  hills  it  descended 
into  the  farm  called  la  Valca ,  crossed  the  river  called 
Cornacchiola  by  an  ancient  bridge ,  which  still  in  part 
remains,  built  of  brick,  and  again  crossed  the  Rio  Pe- 
troso  by  a  bridge  which  still  exists  five  miles  outside 
the  ancient  gate.  It  again  crossed  this  same  stream  and 
that  of  lake  Albano;  and  at  the  sixth  mile  it  is  identi- 
fied with  the  modern  road  called  Decimo ,  which  pre- 
sents some  tracts  of  the  ancient  pavement.lt  next  cros- 
ses the  stream  of  Decimo ,  ascends  to  the  casale  di  De- 
cimo, where  we  see  still  standing  the  XI.  ancient  mile- 
stone ,  erected  by  Maxentius ,  who  repaired  the  road. 
It  next  enters  the  Laurentian  grove ,  in  which  several 
vestiges  of  it  remain  5  and  about  the  XIV.  mile,  that  is 
three  from  Decimo,  we  meet  to  the  right  the  road  to 
Tor  Paterno ,  the  ancient  Laurentum ,  and  the  other 
branch  leads  to  Capocotta,  a  mere  farm-house,  proba- 
ta] ^Sex  Index  ,  Gardens  of  ibe  Seivilii. 
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bly  the  site  of  Pliny  ^s  Laurentian  villa,  described  by  him 

ia  the  second  book  of  his  epistles. 

VIA  PORTUENSIS  AND  MARITIMA.  The  via  The 

Portuensis  ran  from  Rome  to  Porto,  and  the  via  Mari-  Poriuen- 

tima  was  a  prolongation  of  the  Portuensis  as  far  as  Al-  s'aa.a.n 

r         ,  °  m  maritime 

sium,  both  making  eighteen  miles,  and,  after  Alsium,  wayS. 
they  merged  in  the  Aurelian.  They  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Recapitulation  of  Victor  and  the 
Notitia  ;  but  they  often  occur  in  the  ancient  Acts  of 
the  martyrs.  The  via  Portuensis  was  constructed  by 
Claudius  after  he  had  made  his  famous  port  5  and  it  left 
Rome  by  the  porta  Portuensis ,  near  which  were  the 
gardens  of  Gaesar,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
people- Near  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Riposo  was 
the  temple  of  Fortis  Fortuna  ,  also  a  short  distance 
outside  the  modern  porta  Portese.  The  modern  road 
coincides  with  the  ancient  as  far  as  Pozzo  Pantaleo , 
where  the  new  road  to  Fiumicino  was  commenced  un- 
der Paul  V.  The  latter  crosses  live  hills,  and  joins  the 
ancient  road  at  the  osteria  di  Ponte  Galera,  nine  miles 
and  a  half  outside  the  modern  gate  of  Rome. 

After  Pozzo  Pantaleo  the  ancient  road  took  a  more 
convenient  direction ,  running  by  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  between  them  and  the  river,  precisely  in  the  same 
line  with  that  now  called  la  Manliaua.  At  S.  Passera  , 
which  is  about  two  miles  outside  the  gate,  are  vestiges  of 
its  substructions  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  thence  went 
by  Pian  Due  Torri ,  where  some  sepulchres  mark  its 
direction,  to  the  villa  ,  now  the  casale,  della  Magliana  , 
five  miles  from  the  present  gate ,  and  so  called  from 
the  Manliau  family,  who  had  lands  there.  The  villa  Ma- 
gliana was  built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  augmented  and  adorned 
by  Innocent  VIII.  and  Julius  II.  5  but  it  was  the  favou- 
rite resort  of  Leo  X. ,  who  held  a  consistory  there,  and 
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caught  there  his  last  illness.  The  last  of  the  Popes  by 

whom  it  was  frequented  was  Sixtus  V.  ,  after  whom  it 

was  entirely  abandoned ;  and  it  is  now  used  for  rural 

purposes.  The  road  runs  hence  to  Campo  di  Merlo  and 

Pisciarello ,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Rome ,  crossed 

the  stream  of  Galera  and  thence  ran  direct  into  Porto, 

which  is  about  fifteen   miles  from  tlie  porta  Portese* 

After  the  ponte  Galera  the  ancient  and  modern   roads 

11  earl j  coincide  5  but  the  former  entered  Porto  a  little 

more  to  the  left  near  the  temple  of  Portumnus.  The 

maritime  road  left  Porto  near  the  beginning  of  the  right 

mole  of  Claudius ,  and  ran  direct  to  Fregenae  ,  now 

Maccarese,  and  to  Alsium,  now  Palo,  where  it  entered 

the  via  Aurelia. 

'j  he  YIAPRAEJNESTmA,COLLATIN  A,  LABICANA. 

Praenes-      The  Praenestina  aud  Labicana  left  Rome  by  the  Esqui- 
tine,  Col-    ,.  rr.-  ii-         •  r  •      . . 

lafineand    *me  &ate  °*  kervius  }  and  their  point  01  separation  is 

Labicaa  still  seen  at  the  fountain  of  the  Julian  water  near  S.  Eu- 
sebio,  where  the  Praenestina  is  identical  with  the  via  di 
S.  Bibiana  as  far  as  the  church,  after  which  it  ran  lhr6 
the  vineyard,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  Liciuian 
villa,  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  After  Rome  was  enclosed  by 
Aurelian  the  two  large  arches  of  the  porta  Maggiore 
were  converted  into  gates:  that  to  the  right  was  then  cal- 
led the  porta  Labicana,  at  which  the  via  Labicana  com- 
menced} and  that  to  the  left  was  called  the  porta  Prae-- 
nestina,  because  at  it  began  the  via  Praenestina. 

The  line  of  the  via  Praenestina  is  still  preserved 
from  Rome  to  Praenesfe;  but  the  present  road  to  Pales- 
trina  is  the  via  Labicana  as  far  as  the  XVII  mile  from 
the  porta  Maggiore,  where,  at  the  os.teria  di  S.  Cesario, 
a  cross  road  runs  from  the  via  Labicana  to  Palestrina. 
The  aucient  via  Praenestina  passed  by  Gabii  and  was 
Jience  called  the  via  Ga.bina.  U  is  so,  called  by  Livy  5 
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when  relating  the  war  of  Porsenna  A.  U.  C.  2£6  (a), 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillus  A.U.C.365  (b). 
About  a  mile  from  the  porta  Maggiore  we  find  remains 
of  the  ancient  pavement;  and  in  this  tract  we  meet  to 
the  left  a  large  sepulchral  monument  called  il  Torrac- 
cio  ,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Irish  Dominicans.  It  is 
\&2  if*  feet  in  diameter  and  £50  in  circumference,  with- 
out allowing  for  the  blocks  of  marble  that  covered  it. 
In  the  Buonaccorsi  pine  grove,  distant  a  mile  from  the 
gate,  was  found,  in  1 703,  the  marble  sarcophagus  con- 
taining a  sheet  made  of  asbest,  now  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary. At  the  second  mile  the  road  is  cut  in  the  tufa 
to  render  the  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  acqua  Bol- 
licante  more  easy;  and  beyond  the  osteria  of  Acqua  Bol- 
licante  we  meet  the  remains  of  a  brick  sepulchre.  About 
the  third  mile  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  of  Tor 
de^Schiavi,  where  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  the  Gor- 
dians  begin  to  appear.  Gapitolinus  says  that  the  Gor- 
dians  had  their  villa  on  the  via  Praenestina,  which  he 
describes  as  adorned  with  a  portico  of  four  rows  of  co- 
lumns, amounting  altogether  to  two  hundred,  fifty  of 
Caristian,  fifty  of  Claudian,  fifty  of  Phrygian  and  fifty 
of  Numidian,  marble,  all  of  equal  size.  He  adds  that  it 
had  three  basilics,  and  the  noblest  baths  in  the  world 
outside  Rome  (c).  Here  we  meet  with  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  villa  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  but 
particularly  to  the  left,  consisting  principally  of  reser- 
voirs, of  two  magnificent  halls  of  the  baths,  of  a  circular 
temple ,  of  a  stadium  surrounded  with  an  arched  por- 
tico etc.,  all  presenting  the  architecture  of  the  third 
century,  when  the  last  of  the  three  Gordians  died,  A. 
D.  2d£.  Half  a  mile  farther  on  diverges  to  the  left  the 

(a)  Lib  II.  c.  ii.  {b)  Lib.  V.  c.  4g.  (c)  Yit.  Gordianor.  c  3a. 
Vol.  IV.  15 
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road  of  Bocca  di  Leone,  of  Salone  and  of  Lunghezza, 
which  runs  to  meet  the  via  Collatina,  leading  from  Rome 
to  Collatia,  a  distance  of  ten  miles;  and  next  joining  the 
modern  road  of  Poli,  it  entered,  at  the  XVI.  mile,  the 
via  Tiburtina  at  the  ponte  Luccano.  After  the  cross  road 
to  Salone  we  meet,  at  the  fifth  mile,  Tor  Sapienza,  next 
Tor  Tre  Teste,  so  called  from  a  bas  relief  inserted  in 
its  wall  on  the  side  towards  Rome.  After  this  point 
traces  of  the  ancient  road  become  more  visible.  At  the 
eighth  mile  we  meet  the  magnificent  ancient  bridge  of 
pons  de  Nono,  ponte  di  Nona,  so  called  because  situate 
about  the  ninth  mile  of  the  ancient  way,  and  erected  in 
order  to  render  the  road  as  far  as  possible  level.  It  is 
built  principally  of  Gabine  stone,  the  blocks  of  which 
are  united  without  cement,  and  consists  of  seven  arches, 
averaging  each  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  central  arch 
is  forty  eight  feet  high;  and  includes  within  it  a  small 
arch,  probably  the  original  bridge  built  over  a  streamlet. 
The  bridge  still  retains  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
via  Praenestina,  consisting of  polygons  ofbasalt,ist  wenty 
one  feet  broad  from  curb-stone  to  curbstone,  and  alto- 
gether 320  feet  in  length.  The  parapets  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  style  of  architecture  is  like  that  of  the 
Tabularium  in  Rome  5  and  it  was  probably  built  by 
Sylla  ,  when  he  enlarged   the  temple  of  Fortune ,  to 
which  it  led,  and  still  leads  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  cen- 
turies. From  this  bridge  to  the  osteria  della  Osa,  which 
is  at  the  tenth  mile,  the  line  of  the  road  is  indicated  by 
ruined  sepulchres;  and  at  the  Osteria  another  cross  road 
to  the  left  led  to  the  via  Collatina.  To  the  right  after 
two  miles  it  met  the  via  Labicana  at  the  eleventh  mile^ 
near  the  osteria  del  Finocchio.  The  via  Praenestina  next 
crosses  the  Osa,  near  which  the  road  to  Poli  diverges  to 
the  left  and  the  via  Praenestina  turns  to  the  right,  and 
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after  two  miles  crosses  the  ruins  of  Gabii,  opposite  the 
cella  of  the  temple  of  Juno. 

At  the  XIII  mile  an  ancient  road  diverges  from  it 
to  the  left,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  pavement, 
and  goes  to  Passerano,  the  ancient  Scaptia,  mentioned 
by  Festus,  Dionjsius  (a)  and  Pliny  (£),  to  Ponte  Lupo 
and  to  the  Poli  road.  Leaving  to  our  right  the  remain* 
of  the  aqueduct  built  by  ildrian  we  meet  a  well  pre- 
served tract  of  the  ancient  way,  after  which  we  cross 
one  of  the  streams  that  formed  the  marsh  of  Pantan  di 
Guazzo,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  bj  a  bridge 
called  del  Fico,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.  We  next 
cross  the  ponte  Cicala  fifteen  miles  from  Rome ,  about 
150  yards  beyond  which  we  meet  a  semicircular  seat, 
built  of  square  blocks  covered  with  opus  signinum,  and 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Beyond 
this  seat  the  road  separates  a  little  from  the  modern  for 
about  a  mile;  and  at  the  XVIII.  mile  we  meet  a  rural 
chapel  at  Cavamonte,  so  called  from  the  perpendicular 
cut  seventy  five  feet  deep,  through  which  the  road  runs, 
still  preserving  its  polygons  of  basalt.  Although  the 
road  averages  fourteen  feet  in  width,  it  is  here  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  opposite  the  little  church  is  an  enormous 
buttress  ,  built  to  stop  a  rush  of  waters  through  a  fis- 
sure in  the  rock.  We  next  cross  the  magnificent  bridge 
called  Ponte  Araato^  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome, 
conisting  of  one  arch  thirty  feet  wide,  forty-one  feet 
high,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  five  feet  long,  and 
built,  like  the  ponte  di  Nona,  of  square  blocks  of  Sa- 
bine stone,  some  of  which  are  eight  feet  long  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet  thick.  From  this  bridge  to  Prae- 
neste,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  road  presents  several 

{a)  Lib.  V.  c.  6i.  {b)  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 
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tracts  of  its  ancient  pavement;  and  from  Praeneste  to 
Sub  Anagniam  the  via  Praenestina  ran  in  the  same  di-. 
rection  as  the  present  road  to  Paliano,  without  however 
ascending  the  hill,  and  it  joined  the  Latin  way  at  Sa- 
criportus,  now  Pimpinara,  where  Sylla  defeated  young 
Marius,  after  the  death  of  his  Father  (a). 

The  via  Labicana  is  the  same  as  the  modern  via 
della  Colonna,  the  ancient  Labicum.  It  joined  the  Latin 
way  twenty  four  miles  from  Rome  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads  near  Valmontone.  The  present  road  of  the 
porta  Maggiore  coincides  with  the  via  Labicana,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Virgilius 
at  the  porta  Maggiore,  that  of  S.  Helen  at  Tor  Pignat- 
tara  and  those  of  the  Centocelle  ,  and  is  identical  with 
the  present  road  as  far  as  Torre  Nuovo,  where  it  cros- 
sed the  acqua  Crabra  by  an  ancient  bridge ,  which  is 
still  standing.  Beyond  that  point ,  which  is  six  miles 
from  Rome,  the  ancient  road,  as  the  remains  of  tombs  in- 
dicate, tended  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  modern,  which 
it  again  joined  at  the  XIII.  mile;  and  thence  by  the  oste- 
ria  della  Colonna  it  runs  to  S.  Gesario  and  Lugnano,  and 
joins  the  Latin  way  a  little  at  this  side  of  Valmontone. 
Livy  mentions  the  via  Labicana  as  existing  so  early  as 
A.  U.  C.  332  (£). 
■The  YIA  SALARIA,  NOMENTANA,  PATINARIA. 

£alarian,  The  via  Salaria  and  Nomentana  issued  from  the  ancient 
and  Cn  a  por^a  Collina.  (c)$  and  the  Salaria  was  so  called  because 
Patinarian  by  it  salt  was  conveyed  to  the  Sabine  country  (d).  The 
^ays*  first  time  we  find  it  mentioned  is  A.  U.  G.  394,  in  con- 

nection with  the  combat  of  Manlius  with  the  Gaul  at 


(a)  Plutarch  Vit.  Syll.  c.28.Appian  Civil  Wars  c.  87.  (6)   lib.  IV*. 
41.   (c)    Stc.rabo  lib.  V.  c.  3,  §.  1.  (d)  Festus,  vox  Salaria. 
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the  pons  Salarius  over  the  Anio  on  this  road  (a)  The  porta 
Collina  stood  at  the  vigna  Barberini,  near  the  junction 
of  four  roads  between  the  porta  Salaria  and  the  porta 
Pia.  The  porta  Salaria  determines  the  direction  of  the 
via  Salaria,  (b)  as  the  porta  Nomentana  determines  that 
of  the  via  Nomentana.  From  the  porta   Salaria  to    the 
bridge  the  ancient  road  nearly  coincides  with  the  mo- 
dern. The  ruins  of  Fidenae  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Allia,  called  ponte  di  Malpasso,  destroyed  in  1832,  fix 
its  line  of  direction  beyond  the  bridge.  The  Allia  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus  ,  which  took  place  on  its  banks 
A.  U.  G.  363,  at  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles  from 
Rome  (c).  The  plain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  is 
supposed  to  be  that  lying  between  Tor  S.  Giovanni  , 
S.  Golomba,  Ciampiglia  and  Torre  Lupara,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Allia  and  the  Tiber. 
The  Gauls  came  from  Etruria,  and  reached  Rome  by 
the  via  Salaria.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  modern  bridge 
is  a  cross  road:  thebranch  to  the  right  is  the  provincial 
road;  and  that  to  the  left,  which  is  abandoned,  preser- 
ves many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  pavement.  It  conducts 
to  Grotta  Marozza,  the  site  of  Eretum,  where  it  joined 
the  via  Nomentana}  and  is  the  ancient  via  Salaria.  Ere- 
turn  stood  on  an  elevation  three  miles  beyond  Nomen- 
turn  and  was  the  nearest  Sabine  city  to  Latium,  in  which 
also  stood  Nomentum  (d).  Its  sulphur  springs,  mentio- 
ned by  Strabo  as  salubrious  to  be  drunk  or  bathed  in, 
still  exist,  and  are  called  Bagni  di  Grotta  Marozza.  At 
the  osteria  di  Nerola  the  via  Salaria  joins  again  the  road 
to  Rieti,  ascends  the  Yelino  to  its  sources  at  Torrita, 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  VII.  c.  9.   (b)   Liv.  lib  V.  c.  58.    (c)    Piutarcb;  Vit; 
Cannl!.  c  18.  [d)  Strabo  lib.  V.  c.3.  §.  11. 
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passing  between  the  basins  of  the  Velino  and  the  TrontoS 
and  it  runs  along  the  sea  as  far  as  Atri. 

The  via  Nomentana  ran  from  the  porta  Collina  to 
the  porta  Nomentana,  near  the  porta  Pia,  passed  through 
the  villa  Patrizi,  Lucernari,  Massimi  etc.  to  the  right 
of  the  modern  road,  which  it  entered  under  the  villa 
To  1  Ionia,  where  the  ancient  and  modern  roads  become 
identical  and  continue  so  as  far  as  Eretum,  there  ente- 
ring the  via  Salaria,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Rome.  The  Nomentana  passed  under  the  Mons  Sacer; 
and  the  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  road  is  in  Livy, 
who  relates  the  secession  of  the  people  to  that  mount 
A.  U.  G.  305  (a).  A  little  beyond  the  tomb  to  the  left 
near  the  mons  Sacer  is  an  ancient  cross  road  which 
leads  to  the  Vigne  Nove,  where  are  remains  of  the  villa 
of  Phaon,  in  which  the  monster-matricide  Nero  cut  his 
throat}  and  about  the  VI.  mile  on  the  via  Nomentana 
is  another  cross  road  that  goes  to  Corniculum  now  Mon- 
ticelliand  Palombara,  called  la  via  delle  Molette.  Aruns, 
the  Nephew  of  Tarquin,  after  taking  Collatia,  took  and 
destroyed  Corniculum  (Z>);and  Pliny  mentions  it  among 
the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  vestige  remained  (c). 
The  VIA  TIBURTINA,  VALERIA  AND  SUBLACEN- 

Tiburnne,  gjg   These  three  ways  left  Rome  forming  one  trunk, 

Valerian  ...  . 

and  Sub-     which  was  called  the  via  Tiburtina  as  far  as  Tivoli,  be- 

lacensian     y0llcl  which  it  was  called  the  via  Valeria ,  from  which 

Nero  ran  a  branch  road  to  his  villa  at  Subiaco  (d).  The 

Valerian  way  took  its  name  from  Marcus  Valerius  Ma- 

ximus ,  censor ,  who  had  it  constructed  at  the  public 

expense  A.  U.  G.  Llxl  (e).  The  time  of  the  construction 

of  the  road  to  Tibur  or  Tivoli  is  not  known;  but  it  must 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  5a.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  L  c.  38.  (c)  Hist.  lib.  III.  c.  5. 

{d)  Frontinus  de  Aqueductis.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  IX.  c   $3. 


ways. 
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have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  consequence  of 
the  intercourse  between  Tibur  and  Rome.  Their  stations 
were  Ad  Aquas  Albulas  Solfatara,  Tibur  Tivoli,  Varia 
Vico  Varo,  Ad  Lamnas  Ferrata,  Carseoli  near  Cavaliere, 
Alba  Fucentia  Alba,  Marrubuim  S.  Benedetto,  Cerpen- 
nia,  Coir  Armele^  Corfinium  S.  Pelino,  Interprimum 
S.  Valentino,  Teate  Chieti,  Hadria  Atri. 

Leaving  Rome  by  the  porta  Viminalis  of  Servius 
it  was  crossed  by  the  acqueduct  of  the  Martian,  Tepu- 
lan  and  Julian  waters  at  the  porta  S.  Lorenzo.  Beyond 
the  gate  a  cross  road  indicates  the  divergency   of  the 
via  Collatina  from  the  Tiburtina.  The  ancient  road  is 
identical  with  the  modern  as  far  as  Martelloiie,  a  little 
before  the  present  XII.  mile,  where  it  ran  towards  the 
Aquae  Albulae  and  the  ponte  delP  Aquoria,  at  which  it 
crossed  the  Tiber  and  entered  Tivoli  by  the  porta  Ro- 
mana.  A  second  branch  ran  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  modern  road  from  Martellone  to  Tivoli,  which  was 
constructed  by  M.  Plautius  Lucanus  and  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero,  the  former  being  the  person  by  whom  the 
Ponte  Lucano  was  erected  .That  this  branch  was  construct- 
ed by  them  we  know  from  the  following  inscription  4 
found  at  the  XIV  mile  near  the  bridge  of  the  Albulae: 
M  .  PLAVTIVS 
M    .    FANIEN 

LVCANVS 
TI.CLAVDIVS 

TI  .  F  .  PAL 

NERO  .  AED  .  CVR 

PR.CENS.II.VIR.V 

M  .  XIV 

The  via  Collatina,  as  we  have  already  said,  entered  the 

Tiburtina  near  the  ponte  Lucano  on  the  Tivoli  side. 

The  via  Valeria  is  the  same  as  the  modern  road 
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from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco  as  far  as  La  Ferrata,  where  we 
meet  a  junction  of  two  roads,  of  which  that  to  the  right 
leads  to  Subiaco,  and  divides  into  two  branches  at  the 
XXXIV.  mile,  the  right  branch  leading  to  Subiaco,  and 
the  left  branch  to  Arsoli  and  Carseoli.  The  latter  how- 
ever is  the  continuation  of  the  Valeria,  as  is  clear  from 
the  regularity  of  its  direction,  the  ancient  bridge  built 
of  square  blocks  called  by  the  people  ponte  Scutonico, 
and  the  polygonal  substructions  to  the  left,  which  we 
meet  beyond  it,  erected  to  sustain  the  declivity.The  for- 
mer is  the  commencement  of  the  via  Sublacensis.  At 
Arsoli  is  the  XXXVIII.  milestone  of  the  via  Valeria , 
which  records  that  the  road  was  repaired  by  Nerva  in  the 
first  year  of  his  short  reign: 

XXXVIII 

IMP  NERVA 

CAESAR  AVGVSTVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

TRIBVNICIA 
POTEST  ATE  COS  III. 
PATER  PATRIAE 
FACIVNDAM  CVRAVIT 
After  this  point  the  Valeria  is  determined  by  the  ruins 
of  Carseoli  now  Civita  Carenzia  ,  by  the  milestone  still 
standing  at  the  bridge  of  Carseoli,  by  the  pavement  and 
the   polygonal   substruction  on   Monte  Bove,  between 
Colli  and  Rocca  di  Gerro,  by  the  stupendous  cut  in  the 
rocks  and  the  massive  substructions  at  Tagliacozzo,  by 
the  position  of  Alba,  after  Fucino  by  the  site  of  Car- 
fennia  on  the  Colle  Armele,  and  by   the  other  stupen- 
dous work  of  the  Forca  Carusa,  beyond  which  it  joins 
the  course  of  the  Aterno.  After  Cerfennia  the  Valerian 
was  called  Valeria  Claudia,  because  repaired  by  Claudius. 
The  Sublacensis  was   first   paved   by  Nero  at   the 
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XXXVI.  mile  (a),  no  doubt  to  lead  to  his  villa  Subla- 
censis.  It  branched  from  the  Valerian  at  the  XXXIV 
modern  mile5  and  was  necessarily  the  same  as  the  mo- 
dern road  to  Subiaco,  for  the  hills  to  the  left  and  the 
Anio  to  the  right  determine  the  direction  of  both.  The 
river  however  has  caused  some  occasional  deviations,  for 
we  see  the  XXXVIII.  milestone  now  standing  in  the 
Anio,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  repairs  of  the 
road  bj  Trajan  A.  D.  104  and  105: 

IMP . CAESAR 
NERVAE . F . NERVA 
TRAIANVS  .  AVGVSTVS 
GERMANICVS  .  DAGIGVS 
PONTIFEX  .  MAXIMVS 
TRIBVMCIA  .POTESTATE 
IMP  .  IIII.   .   COS   .   V 
RESTITVEWDAM .  CVR  AVIT 
XXXVIII 
The  inscription  being  turned  towards  the  river  is  a 
proof  that  the  bed  of  the  river  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  waj.  The  road  terminated  at  Subiaco;  but  it 
appears  from  the  Peutingerian  Chart  that  two  branches 
ran  thence  to  join  the  Valerian,  one  across  the  hills  of 
Carseoli ,  the  other  ascending  the  course  of  the  Anio 
as  far  as  Trevi,  crossing  the  hills  and  meeting  the  Va- 
leria near  Scurgola.  The  former  branch  is  that  which 
still  goes  from  Subiaco  by  Monte  S.  Biagio3  la  Macchia 
dell'  Orso  9  Campo  Minolo ,  Campo  Secco ,  Monte  Fa- 
vone,  Camerata  5  and  Rocca  Botte,  joins  the  course  of 
the  Fioggio  ,  which  it  follows  as  far  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Turrano  under  Carseoli  5  where  it  unites  with 
the  Valeria.  Of  the  other  the  Chart  has  preserved  some 

(a)  Frontiiius  de  Aquaed* 
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stations,  such  as  Trevi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Anio  ^ 
which  the  road  reached  by  ascending  along  the  river  , 
and  therefore  coincides  with  that  which  goes  to  Trevi 
by  S.  Scholastica  and  jenne,  thence  to  Filetlino,  where 
the  sources  exist ,  and  thence  across  the  hills  of  Mon- 
te Grani  and  S.  Antonio,  meeting  the  Valeria  under 
Scurgola. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

ON    THE   STREETS    OF    ANCIENT    ROME. 

The  names  of  the  streets  of  five  regions  of  Rome, 
J^aVdent8  that  is  of  the  regions  I. ,  X. ,  XII. ,  XIII.  \  and  XIV.  , 
Rome.  are  still   preserved  on  the   pedestal  of  Adrian  in  the 

Capitol  (a) ,  and  are  found  in  Victor  and  Rufus ,  who 
also  record  those  of  the  III.,  IV. ,  V. ,  VI. ,  VII. ,  and 
XI.  regions.  The  streets  of  the  II. ,  almost  all  those  of 
the  VIII. ,  and  all  those  of  the  IX.  are  wanting. 

The  first  region  (b)  contained  the  streets  called  Gz- 
menarum  from  the  proximity  of  the  temple  of  the  Mu- 
ses ,  Drusianus  from  the  arch  of  Drusus  ,  Sulpicius 
Ulterior,  Sulpicius  Citerior,  Fortunae  Obsequentis, 
Pulverarius ,  Honoris  et  Virtutis  from  the  temple  so 
called,  Trium  Ararum  and  Fabricius,  Those  of  the  II. 
region  are  unknown.  Those  of  the  III.  were  eight  and 
are  called  by  Rufus  Albus ,  Fortunae  vicinae ,  Anci- 
portus  ,  Bassianus ,  Structorum  ,  Asellus ,  hanarius 
and  Primigenius.  Those  of  the  IV.  were  also  eight  and 
are  thus  mentioned  by  Rufus,  Sceleratus,  Eros,  Ve- 
neris, Apollinis,  Trium  Viarum,  Anciportus  minor, 
Fortunatus  minor-,  and  Sandalarius.  Livy  enables  us 

(a)  Vol.  i.  p.  57.      (b)  For  the  regions  see.  Vol.  i.  p.  36.  sqq. 
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to  determine  the  locality  of  the  Vicus  Sceleratus^  for, 
narrating  the  atrocious  fact  of  Tullia's  having  driven 
over  the  dead  body  of  her  father,  he  says  that  having 
recovered  from  the  blow  given  him  by  Tarquin,  which 
threw  him  down  the  steps  of  the  Senate-house ,  Servius 
Tullius  dragged  himself  along  towards  his  house  on 
that  part  of  the  Esquiline  that  rises  above  the  whole 
length  of  the  Vicus  Patricias  ,  that  is  near  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  (a).  Having  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
vicus  Cyprius  and  turning  to  the  right  to  ascend  the 
clivus  Virbius  or  Orbius  ,  where  he  resided  ,  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  Tarquin,  near  a  temple 
of  Diana  ,  there  murdered  by  them  ,  and  left  dead  in 
the  centre  of  the  road.  His  unnatural  daughter  soon 
after  arrived  in  her  chariot  on  her  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  father's  palace  ;  and ,  when  the  driver 
stopped  because  the  king^s  body  lay  across  the  road , 
she  imperiously  ordered  him  to  drive  over  the  mangled 
corpse  of  her  murdered  father!  This  horrid  deed,  which 
is  thus  narrated  by  Li vy  5  must  therefore  have  occur- 
red on  the  ascent  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola ,  the  only 
street  that  ever  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Esquiline 
Oppius  accessible  to  vehicles.  In  the  V.  region  Rufus 
mentions  fifteen  streets,  Sucusanus^  so  called  because  a 
continuation  of  the  Subura,  the  name  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Varro ,  is  derived  from  the  pagus  Sucusanus  5  and 
it  must  therefore  have  run  in  the  direction  of  the  street 
that  leads  from  S.  Pietro  e  Marcellino  to  the  porta  Mag- 
giore;  Vrsi  Pileati  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  church 
of  S.  Balbina,  which  is  uniformly  said  by  Ecclesiastical 
writers  to  be  ad  Ursum  Pileatum  5  Minervae,  perhaps 
so  called  from  Minerva  Medica  ,  Ustrinus  ,  so  called 

(a)  Solinus  e.  2.  Festus  on  the    worJ  Patricius  Vicus.  See. 
Vol    1.  p     29 ,  117. 
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from  the  public  Ustrina  near  the  Campus  Esquiliniis 
under  the  agger  (a)  5  Palloris  5  Selus ,  perhaps  so  cal- 
led from  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Seia  ;  Sylvani;  Capu- 
fatorum;  Tragoedus ,  so  called  from  Jupiter  Tragoe- 
dus  ;   Unguentarius  5  Paullinus  ;  Pastoris ;  Catica- 
rius,  V eneris  Placidae  \  and  Junonis,  probably  near 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  In  the  VI.  region  are  reck- 
oned twelve  streets  with  the  names  of  Albus  ,  Pw#- 
Z/cw^  9  Florae  ,    Quirini  ,  Flavii ,   Mamuri ,   Fortu- 
narum  5  Paccius  5  Tiburtinus  5  Salutis ,  Callidianus 
and  Maximus.  Knowing,  as  we  do  ,  the  locality  of  the 
temple  of  Flora  near  the  palazzo  Barberini .  of  Quiri- 
nus  in  the  garden  of  the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the 
temple  of  the  gens  Flavia  not  far  from  S.  Cajo,  of  the 
Three  Fountains  at  the  porta  Collina  5  aud  of  Salus  at 
the  Quattro  Fontane,  we  also  know  the  localities  of  the 
streets  that  derived  their  names  from  them.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  always  fix  the  Mamuri  near  the  church  of 
S.  Susanna;  and  the  Tiburtinus  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  Quattro  Fontane ,  where ,  according  to  Mar- 
tial ,  were  the  Pila  Tiburtina ,  from  which  it  took  its 
name.  The  streets  of  the  VII.  region  amount  to  forty  ^ 
that  is  Ganymedis,  Gordianus  Minor,  Novus,  Capra- 
rius,  Solis,  Gentianus ,  Sanci,  Herbarius ,  Mansue- 
tus  ,  Sugillarius  5  minor  Solatarius  5  Fortunae  5  Spei 
Majoris ,  Novus  ulterior,  JLibertorum ,  Publii,  Novus 
citerior,  Statuae  Veneris,  Archemorium  alias  Arche- 
monium  ,  Mmilianus  ,  Piscarius  ,  Caelatus  ,  Victo- 
riae  ,  Vicinus ,  Graecus  ,  Lanarius  ulterior ,  Pomo- 
nae  ,  Caput  Minervae  ,  Trojanus ,  Peregrinus  ,  Gz.r- 
/wj,  Minor,    Putealum7  Scipionis,  Junonis ,  Sella- 
rius  ,  Isidis  ,  Tabellarius ,  Mancinus ,  Lotarius,  The 

(«)  See  Index  ,  Campus  Esquilinus. 
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site  of  all  these  are  totally  unknown;  but  with  regard 
to  the  names,  that  of  Ganymede  was  so  called  from  the 
Lacus  Ganymedis,  a  fountain  adorned  with  his  statue  ; 
the  Gordianus  from  the  arch  of  Gordian  on  the  Fla^ 
mini  an  :  the  Caprarius  from  the  JEdicula  Capraria  ; 
the  Solis  from  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun  built  by 
Aurelian  ;  the  Gentianus  from  the  Castra  Gentiana  \ 
the  Sanci  from  the  aedicula  of  that  deity  5  the  Fortu- 
nae  from  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Redux  of  Domitian  5 
the  Spei  from  the  temple  of  Hope;  the  Archemorii 
from  the  forum  of  that  name  5  and  the  Mmilianus  from 
granaries  of  that   name.  The  VIII.  region  had  twelve 
streets,  of  which  we  know  the  names  of  five  only,  the 
Wovus  or  via  Nova ,  the  street  that  ran  from  the  nor- 
thern angle  of  the  Forum  towards  the  Velabrum  (a); 
the  Unguent arius  Minor  and  Tuscus^  one  a  continua- 
tion of  the  other,  which  ran  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Velabrum  ;  the  Ldgurum  or  rather  Jugarius  ,   which 
ran  from  the  western  angle  of  the  Forum  5  and  the  Bu~ 
bularius  Novus^  which  may  have  taken  its  name   from 
the  region  called  ad  Capita  Bubula,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius in  his  Life  of  Augustus.  The  IX.  region  was  the 
largest  in  Rome;  but  of  its  streets,  which  according  to 
Victor  amounted  to  thirty  and  according  to  the  Pfotitia 
to  thirty -five,  we  know  not  the  name  of  even  one.  The  X. 
region  had  six  streets,  which  are  thus  mentioned  on 
the  pedestal  of  Adrian  in  the  Capitol ,  and  by  Victor  5 
Padi,  Curiarum  ,  Fortunae  Respicientis^  Salutaris^ 
Apollinis ,  and  Hujusce  Dieu  The  Curiarum  took  its 
name  from  the  Curiae  Veteres  on  the  Palatine  (b)  5  the 
Apollinis  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Orti  Far- 
nesiani ;  and  that  of  Hujusce  Diei  from  the  temple  of 

(a)  See  Vol.   1.  p.  u3.  {b)  See  Vol.   1.  p.  5§, 
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Fortune  so  called,  built  by  Gatulus  on  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  XL  region  reckoned  eight 
streets,  called  Consinius  from  the  temple  of  Consus, 
Proserpinae  Cereris  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine 
and  Ceres,  now  the  church  of  S.Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
Argei  from  the  Argiletum  along  the  bank  of  the  Ti- 
ber, Piscarius  from  the  proximity  of  the  forum  Pw- 
carium  near  S.  Eligio  de1  Ferrari ,  Parcarum  ,  Ve- 
neris  from  the  temple  of  Venus  near  the  Circus  Ma- 
ximus ,  and  the  Sanctus.  The  XII.  region  had  twelve 
streets,  Veneris  ^  Almae^  Piscinae  Public ae^  Dianae^ 
Ceios ,  Triarii ,  Signi  Salientis ,  Luci  Tecti  ,  For- 
tunas  Mammosae  ,  tolafiti  Pastoris  ,  Portae  Rudus- 
culunae  ,  Portae  Naeviae  ,  and  Pectoris.  That  of  the 
Piscina  Publica  was  so  called  from  the  public  bathing 
pond  of  that  name  under  the  church  of  S.  Balbina,  and 
was  no  doubt  in  that  vicinity  5  that  of  Fortunae  Mam- 
mosae  took  its.  name  from  a  statue  of  that  deity ;  and 
those  of  the  Portae  Rudusculanae  and  Naeviae  were 
so  called  from  the  city  gates  of  those  names,  one  under 
S.  Balbina  and  the  other  between  it  and  S.  Sabba,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (a).  The  XIII.  region  contained 
seventeen  streets,  which  are  thus  inscribed  on  the  Ca- 
pitoline  pedestal ,  Fidii ,  Frumentarius ,  Trium  Via- 
rum  ,  Ceiseti  ,  Valerii ,  Laci  miliarii  ,  Fortunati , 
Capitis  Canteri ,  Trium  Alitum  ,  Novus ,  Loreti  Mi- 
noris ,  Armilustri ,  Columnae  ligneae  T  Materiarius  , 
Mundiciei  ,  Loreti  majoris  and  Fortunae  Dubiae. 
Amongst  these  we  know  the  etymology  of  four  only, 
and  their  localities  by  approximation  ,  that  is  the  Lo- 
reti Minoris  and  Loreti  Majoris ,  which  took  their 
names  from  the  laurel  grove  which,  according  to  Diony-^ 

(«)  See  Vol.  1.  p.  26. 
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sius  (a)  and  Pliny  (£),  crowned  the  Aventine,  which  no 
lunger  existed  in  Various  time,  but  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  street  conterminous  with  that  of  the  Armilustrum, 
as  we  learn  from  Varro  and  from  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
of  Romulus ,  the  former  of  whom  says  that  Tatius  was 
butied  in  the  Loretum,  and  the  latter  in  the  Armilu- 
strum  ,  which  was  an  area  on  the  Aventine  so  called , 
according  to  Yarro,  because  there  the  Salii  lustrabant 
armis  on  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  Tatius ,  by  cele- 
brating a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance  with  the  sacred  shields 
on  the  19th  of  October,  as  appears  from  the  calendars. 
Knowing  then  as  we  do  that  the  Loretum  and  Armilu- 
strum   were   conterminous,  the  inscription  found  in 
the  XVI.  century  near  the  church  of  S.  Alessio  ,  men- 
tioned by  Fauno  and  Nardini  and  recordiug  the  street 
called  Armilustrum ,  informs  us  that  the  three  above 
mentioned  streets  were  near  that  church.  The  street  of 
Fortuna  Dubbia  borrowed  its  name  from  the  temple  of 
that  deity  ,  which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  , 
opposite  that  of  Fortis  Fortuna ,  situate  near  the  ca- 
pella  of  the  Madonna  del  Riposo  outside  the  porta  Por- 
tese ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Dub- 
bia  stood  in  the  last  vineyard  within  the  walls ,  to  the 
left  of  the  river.  The  XIV.  or  Transtiberim  region  had 
numerous  streets,  the  names  of  twenty-two  of  which  are 
preserved  on  the  Capitoline  pedestal  and  in  the   cata- 
logue of  Victor  ,  that  is  those  called  Censoris  ,  Ge- 
mini^ Rostratae,  Longi  Aquilae,  Statuae  Siccianae, 
Quadratic  Racilianus  minor,  Racilianus  major,  Ja- 
niculensis ,  Brutianus  ,  Lamm  Ruralium  ,  Statuae 
Valerianae  ,  Salutaris  ,  Paulli  ,  Seocti  Luceii  ,  Simi 
Publici  ?  Patratilli,  Laci  Rtstituti  5  Saufei  ,  Sergii  , 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  43.  {b)  Lil).   XV.  c.  ult. 
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Plotiiand  Tiberinus.  Of  all  these  we  know  but  the  di- 
rection of  the  Janiculensis  and  Tiberinus ,  the  former 
of  which  took  its  name  from  the  old  gate  of  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  ran  from  S.  Gosimato  towards  that  gate,  and 
the  latter  from  the  Tiber  ,  corresponding  with  the  mo- 
dern via  della  Lungara.  The  other  streets  of  this  region 
take  their  names  for  the  most  part  from  individuals  , 
and  amongst  them  the  Racilianus  major  and  minor 
seem  to  relate  to  Racilia  the  wife  of  Cincinnatus,  whose 
farm,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situate  opposite  the 
Navalia,  that  is  a  little  beyond  the  modern  Arsenal,  to 
the  right  outside  the  Porta  Portese  (a). 

CHAP.  XVII. 

A  WALK   OVER  THE  PALATINE. 

Having  thus  premised,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  such 
general  notions  as  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  such  topics ,  and  which  are  to  be  perused 
rather  in  the  closet  or  the  carriage ,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  descriptive  part  of  this  division  of  our  labours,  be- 
ginning with  a  walk  over  the  Palatine,  the  nursery  o-f 
infant  Rome  and  the  residence  of  imperial  grandeur. 
We  have  already  given  the  etymology  of  the  name  Pa- 
latine (#),  the  geological  features  of  the  hill  (c),  and 
its  history  as  the  site  of  the  Rome  of  Romulus  (<£)$  and 
our  present  purpose  is  to  notice  its  altered  condition 
and  past  recollections  as  we  range  through  the  ruins 
scattered  over  its  wide  expanse-  The  hill  is  now  portio- 
ned out  into  gardens  and  vineyards  ,  among  which  the 

(a)  See  Vol.  i.  p.  iao.       (b)  Vol.  i.  p.  92.        [c)  Vol.  1.  p.  9.3. 

(4  vol.  1.  P  5. 
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grounds  of  the  Orti  Farnesi  occupy  the  whole  north- 
western side,  the  villa  Mills,  the  centre,  adjoining  the 
Orti  Farnesiani ,  and  the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventure  s 
the  vigna  di  S.  Sebastiano ,  the  orto  di  Roncioni  and 
the  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese  etc.  the  south-eastern^ 
south  and  south-western  sides.  In  each  of  these  localites 
we  shall  find  ruins  and  recollections  to  interest  us,  com- 
mencing with  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  the  entrance  to  which 
lis  directly  opposite  the  basilic  of  Constantine,  and  meets 
[us  to  the  right  as  we  advance  from  the  church  of  S.  Ma- 
ria Liberatrice  towards  the  arch  of  Titus. 

The  Gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  XVI.  century  Entrance 

bv  order  of  Paul  III:  the  ascent  to  its  casino  was  deco-  J?     e  .  r  * 

farnesiani. 

rated  with  fountains  and  statues;  and  within  its  walls 
the  Arcadian  Academy  held  its  meetings  in  the  time  of 
that  Pontiff.  In  the  XVIII.  century  the  male  branch  of 
the  Farnese  family  became  extinct,  and  the  Orti  de- 
scended to  Elizabeth  Farnese,  queen  of  Spain,  and  thus 
became  the  property  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples ,  who 
transferred  their  artistic  treasures  to  Naples ,  and  suf- 
ferred  the  villa  to  fall  into  decay,  insomuch  that  in  the 
extent  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages  that  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  the  hill  the  destruction  of  the  casino  is  the  most  com- 
plete. This  its  entrance  was  erected  by  Vignola;  and  as 
we  enter  we  observe  two  rudely  sculptured  pedestals,  dis- 
covered near  the  arch  of  Severus  in  the  forum  A.  D. 
15£7  (a).  That  to  the  right  is  oblong,  and  therefore 
sustained  an  equestrian  statue,  erected,  as  its  inscription 
records,  to  Constantius,  son  of  Constantine,  by  Nersatius 
Cerealis,  praefect  of  Rome,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Maxentius  A.  D.  35/*: 


(a)  G  niter  p.  aSo. 
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RESTITVTORI .  VRBlS  .  ROMAE  ADQVE  ORB. 
ET  .  EXTINCTORI  .  PESTIFERAE  .  TYRANNIDIS 
D.  N.  FL.  IVL.  CONSTANTIO.  VICTORl.  AC  TRIVMFATORJ 
SEMPER  .  AVGVSTO 
NERATIVS  .  CERE  LIS  .  V  .  C.  PRAEFECTVS  VRBI 
VICE  SACRA  IVDICANS  .  D.  N.  M.  QVE  EIVS 
The  pedestal  to  the  left  sustained  a  column  and  pre- 
sents in  front  two  Victories  bearing  a  shield  on  which 
is  the  inscription, 

CAESARVM 

DEGENNALIA 
FELIGITER 

The  decennial  vows  allude  to  a  practice  introduced  by 
the  crafty  dissimulation  of  Augustus,  who,  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  monarchy,  professed  to 
accept  the  supreme  authority  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
after  which  he  consented  to  resume  it  for  successive 
periods  of  ten  years  to  the  end  of  life,  an  empty  and 
delusive  form  observed  by  his  successors  (a).  The  per- 
sons alluded  to  are  probably  Constans  and  Galerius,  who 
continued  Caesars  until  A.  D.  305,  for  the  pedestal  was 
certainly  erected  to  Pagan  Caesars.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  pedestal  both  are  seen  attended  by  soldiery  bea- 
ring standards;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  sacrifice 
of  oxen.  The  victim  is  led  by  the  servant,  popa,  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  its  life:  he  is  naked  to  the  waist 
and  bears  his  sacrificial  axe,  malleus;  and  around  his 
middle  is.  a  short  covering.  The  sacrificer  appears  to  be  a 
magistrate,  and  is  crowned  with  awreath.  As  we  ascend 
hence  we  meet  an  ancient  hall,  which  was  restored;  and 
in  which  we  observe  the  nuclei  of  ancient  pedestals. 
Having  reached  the  platform  of  the  hill,  the  history  of 

(a)  Dion.  lib.  LIU,  c.  ih 
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which  embraces  a  period  of  3,300  years,  that  is  from 
the  establishment  of  Evander  on  this   lull  1340  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  every  step  we  tread  is  fraught 
with  recollections.  We  stand  on  the  spot  where  Rome 
grew  into  greatness  and  fell  into  decay,  and  where  first 
dawned  the  light  of  that  freedom  and  civilization  which 
still  sheds  its  brightness  thro  the  world:  the  spot  which 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  Roma  Quadrata  of  Romu- 
lus, where  stood  the  humble  sheds  of  his  followers  and 
the  thatched  cottage  of  their  chief;  which ,  during  the 
Republican  times,  sustained  the  dwellings  of  her  ora- 
tors, her  philosophers, ,  her  heros  ,  and  the  temples  of 
her  gods,  and,  during  the  empire,  was  found  too  cir- 
cumscribed for  the  residence  of  one  individual,  and  is 
now  covered  with  the  wide  spread  ruins  of  that  magni- 
ficent edifice  which  was  the  abode  of  her  tyrants ,  and 
the  tomb  of  her  liberties.  As  we  cannot  "call  up  some 
mighty   spirit  from  the  dead"  to  conduct  us  through 
them  ,  and  as  their  shapeless  masses  are  insufficient  to 
people  them  with  remembrances,  we  must  be  satisfied  to 
explore  the  successive  generations  of  buildings  in  the 
light  shed  on  them  by  topography  and  history.  Even  in 
the  mystery  that  involves  their  duration  and  their  fate, 
there  is  something  that  powerfully  addresses  itself  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  temples  erected  on  the  Temples 
Palatine  during  the  Republic  was  that  of  Cybele,  con-  of  Cybele 
secrated,  A.  U.  G.  561,  by  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who,  Sospita: 
on  that  occasion ,  gave  the  first  Megalesian  games  in  substruc- 
honour  of  the  Great,  MsyaXv?,  Mother  of  the  gods,  as  theimp  - 
we  read  in  Livy  (a).  The  temple  was  circular  and  sur-  rial  palace; 
mounted  by  a  tholus  or  cupola,  as  ^e  learn  from  Martial:  \  le,^f  a 


and  Sub- 


[a>   Lib.  XXXVL  c.  56. 
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velia}  the 
Vulcanal} 
the  Curia, 
Lupercal, 
temple 
of  Vesta, 
palace  of 
Numa, 
temple  of 
Victory 
etc  etc. 
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Et  Gybeles  picto  stat  corybante  tholus  (a). 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  as  Ovid  informs  us  (£),  aud 
as  is  attested  by  the  Ancyran  marble:  Aedem  Matris 
Magnae  in  palatiofeei\  and  we  learn  from   Zosimus 
that  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  extinction  of  paga- 
nism (e).That  pagan  historian  relates  that  Serena,  niece 
of  Theodosius  I.,  and  wife  of  his  general  Stilicho,  en- 
tered the  temple  A.  D.  39£,  seized  a  valuable  necklace 
that  adorned  the  neck  of  the  goddess  and  placed  it  on 
her  own,  forcibly  expelling  from  the  temple  an  aged 
Vestal,  the  guardian  of  the  statue,  who  reproached  her 
with  the  sacrilege.  The  statue  was  of  silver,  as  we  learn 
from  Prudentiusi  Clausus  argento  sedet  (dt)\  and  in  its 
mouth  was  inserted  the  black  concical  aerolith  or  heaven- 
fallen  stone  brought  from  Pessinus  during  the  second. 
Punic  war  A.  U.  G   548,  when  the  prophecy  of  the 
Sibylline  books  declared  that  the  foreign  invaders  o£ 
Italy  should  be  driven  out  of  it,  if  Cybele  were  brought 
to  Rome  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  (e).  The  stone  was 
conveyed  yearly  on  the  27th  of  March  together  with 
the  sacred  utensils  to  be  washed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Almon  and  Tiber  (y);  and  the  procession  was  ac- 
companied with  the  licentious  uproar  and  lascivious 
gesticulations  of  the  mutilated  Gorybantes  or  priests  of 
the  enamoured  of  Atys,  and  was  attended  by  Julian  the 
apostate  A.  D.  363,  as  we  learn  from  his  secretary  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (g).  That  the  temple  stood  on  the 
skirt  of  the  Palatine  by  which  we  entered  is  clear  from 
Martial,  who,  sending  from  the  Argiletum,  which  ran 
along  the  Tiber  between  the  ponte  Quattro  Capi  and 


(a)  Lib.  I  ep.  71.  (6)  Fast.  lib.  IV.  v.  345.  (e)  Lib.  V.  c.  3& 
{d)  Peristeph.  Hymn.  V.  v.  154.  {e)  Lib  XXIX  c.  14.  (/)  Ovid.  Fust. 
]Jib.  IV.  v.  317.  Martial  lib.  III.  ep.  47.  \$)  Lib.  XXIII. 
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the  ponte  Rotto,  to  his  friend  Proculus  the  first  book 
of  his  epigrams ,  indicates  in  the  book  itself  the  route 
as  passing  by  the  Forum,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Nero,  which  stood  where  now  stands  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  having   to  its  right,  on 
the  skirt  of  the  Palatine,  the  temples  of  Racchus  and 
Cybele,  which  must  therefore  have  stood  between  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  and  the  via  di  S.  Rona- 
ventura  near  the  arch  of  Titus  (a).  The  size  and  form 
of  the  aerolith  are  thus  described  by  Arnobius:  "Lapis 
quidam  non  magnus,  ferri  manu  hominis  sine  ulla  im- 
pressione  qui  posset,  coloris  furvi  atque  atri,  angulis 
prominentibus  inaequalis,  et  quern  hodie  ipso  illo  vide- 
mus  in  signo,  oris  loco  positum,  indolatum  etasperum, 
et  simulacro  faciem  minus  expressam  simulatione  prae- 
bentem"  (#).  A  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  temple 
of  Cybele  makes  known  to  us  that  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita,  built  by  Augustus,  for  Ovid  places  them 
contiguous  to  one  another* 
Principio  mensis  Phrygiae  contermiria  Malri 
Sospita  delubris  dicitur  aucta  novis  (c)\ 
as  does  also  the  Catalogue  of  Victor:  JEdes  Matris  Deum\ 
huic  fuit  conterminum  delubrum  Sospitae  Junonis> 
Advancing  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
hill  we  meet  numerous  substructions  of  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars ,  the  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  which  > 
as  well  as  of  those  over  the  Curia  and  temple  of  Vesta^ 
are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  (he  walls  having  be- 
longed to  successive  edifices,  partially  left  standing  to 
facilitate  the  extension  of  the  Imperial  palace,  and  con- 
verted into  cellars  and  cisterns,  all  faced  with  blocks  of 


(a)  Martial,  lib.  I.  ep.  71.  (b)  Adv.  Gent.  lib.  VII.  p.a98.  (c)  Fast, 
lib.  II.  v.  55. 
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marble  so  as  to  hide  the  deformity.  The  substruction 
under  which  we  pass  had  evidently  two  stories  on  the 
side  towards  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  A 
minute  examination  of  theses  ruins  has  led  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Roman  antiquaries  to  recognise  in 
them  the  additions  made  by  Nero  to  the  constructions 
of  Caligula  (a).  This  point  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  via 
Sacra,  was  called  the  Velia,  as  we  have  already  seen  (£); 
and  on  it  stood  the  house  of  Tullus  Hostilius ,  third 
king  of  Rome  (c),  destroyed  with  him  by  lightning,  as 
we  read  in  Solinus.  Festus  mentions  a  temple  on  the 
Velia,  sacred  to  Priapus  under  the  name  of  Mulinus 
Titinius,  which  was  taken  down  irt  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus ,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  house  and  baths  of  Cne- 
ius  Domitius  Calvinus,  consul  for  the  second  time  A. 
U.  C.  1\L  (d).  Cicero  (e),  Dionysius  (/),  Livy  (g)  and 
Plutarch  (h)  concur  in  relating  that  Publicola,  the  friend 
of  Brutus  and  favourite  of  the  people,  had  his  house  on 
the  Velia,  the  elevated  position  of  which  on  the  very- 
site  of  the  house  of  Tullus  Hostilius  led  the  people  to 
suspect  him  of  aspiring  to  royalty  ,  on  which  account 
he  took  it  down  and  erected  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
called  the  Subvelia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice,  where  the  house  of  the  Valerii  also  stood.  The 
iniquitous  sentence  of  Appius,  the  Decemvir,  and  the 
affecting  scene  of  the  death  of  Virginia  took  place  in 
the  Vulcanal,  or  area  sacred  to  Vulcan,  situate  between 
this  point  and  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
in  which  the  Decemvir  held  his  tribunal,  as  we  read  in 
Dionysius  (i).  Advancing  towards  the  temple  of  Vesta 

(a)  See  Nibby  Vol  II.  p.  373  sqq.  (b)  Vol.  I.  p.  g3.  (c)  Cicero  de 
Republics  lib.  II.  c.  3i.  (d)  Dion.  lib.  XLIII.  c.  4a.  (e)  De  Repub. 
lib.  II.  c.  5#<  {/)  Lib.  V.  c.  19.  (g)  Lib.  II.  c.3i.  (h)  Vit.  Poplicola 
c.  10.  (*)  Lib.  VII.  c  7.  XI.  39. 
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we  observe  to  our  left  the  substructions  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Caligula,  who,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  conti- 
nued the  palace  of  the  Caesars  from  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  hill  to  the  Velia,  and  connected  the  Palatine 
with  the  Capitol  hy  means  of  a  bridge  ,  which  passed 
over  the  temple  of  Augustus  near  the  forum:  super  tern- 
plum  divi  dugustiponte  transmisso  (a),  Claudius  took 
down  the  additions  made  bj  Caligula  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Palatine,  and  reduced  the  imperial  residence  to 
the  houses  of  Augustus,  Tiberus  and  Caligula.  The  six 
chambers  which  we  meet  here  to  our  left  present  exter- 
nally vestiges  of  pillars,  a  proof  that  they  had  a  portico 
in  front.  They  were  shut  up  by  the  constructions  of 
]\ero,  built  up  against  them;  and  one  of  them,  which  we 
observe  darkened  by  smoke,  had  been  a  reservoir.  Cali- 
gula was  killed  by  his  servant  Chaereas  on  the  24th  of 
January  A.  D.  £1,  in  a  narrow  corridor  of  his  house. 
To  our  right  opposite  the  reservoir  is  the  rear  of  the 
senate-house$  and  between  it  and  the  church  of  S.  Teo- 
doro  was  the  Lupercal,  which  Diohysius  says  had  been 
originally  a  vast  cave  in  the  side  of  the  hill  ,  covered 
with  opaque  trees,  in  which  the  Arcadians  under  Evan- 
der  erected  an  altar  and  celebrated  their  national  rites, 
as  was  the  case  in  his  day;  but  of  the  Lupercal  and  its 
locality  we  shall  treat  more  particularly  when  describing 
the  Roman  forum     (£).  At  its  mouth  stood  the  Ficus 
Ruminalis,  beneath  which   Faustulus  was  said   to  have 
found   the   wolf  suckling  the  twin-brothers.  The  cave 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (cj,   and  also  in  the  V- 
century  {d)\  but  it  has  since  been  choked  up  with  ruins. 
The  temple  of  Augustus  ,  which  stood  on  the  skirt  of 

{a)  Vit.  Calig    c.  a2.  [b)  Lib.  I.  c.  32,  79,  (c)   Ibid,     (d)  Ykioi; 
and  the  Notitia. 
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the  hill  next  the  forum,  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  Se- 
nate, and  built  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  after  his  death 
A.  U.  G  767,  that  is  A.  D.  14,  and  in  it  was  erected  a 
golden  statue  to  the  founder  of  the  empire  (a).  Tibe- 
rius placed  in  it  a  painting  of  Hyacinth  by  Nicias,  which 
Augustus  had  brought  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  which 
he  highly  esteemed  (b).  The  temple  was  dedicated  by 
Caligula  A.  D.  37:  Dion  records  the  sumptuous  feasts 
given  by  him  on  the  occasion;  and  adds  that  Claudius 
erected  therein  a  statue  to  his  grand  mother  the  deified 
Livia  (c).  The  temple  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (c?), 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  know  from 
his  medals,  on  which  it  appears  with  eight  columns  in 
front,  and  was  consecrated  to  all  the  Caesars  under  the 
name  of  Aedes  Caesarum  (e). 

The  palace  ofNuma  adjoined  the  temple  of  Vesta,  now 
the  church  of  S.  Theodore ,  between  which  and  the  se- 
nate-house was  the  lake  Julurna,  famous  for  the  appari- 
tion there  of  Castor  and  Pollux  after  the  battle  of  lake 
Begillus  (J).  Adjoining  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  the 
garden  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  which  were  found  se- 
veral inscriptions  relating  to  them  and  recorded  by  Gru- 
ter  (g).  Dionysius  records  the  existence  of  a  temple  of 
Victory  built  by  Evander  on  the  point  of  the  hill  over 
the  Lupercal,  in  which  anniversary  sacrifices  continued 
to  be  offered  in  his  day  (h).  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Curule  iEdile  Lucius  Posthumius  A.  U.  C.  £58, 
and  gave  the  name  of  Clivus  Victoriae  to  the  ascent 
which  commences  at  the  arch  of  Titus,  as  may  still  be 


(a)  Dion  lib.  LXI.  c.  46.  (b)  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  n.  5.  40. 
(c)  Lib.  LIX.  c.  1a.  LX.  c.  5.  {d)  Plin.  lib.  XII.  c  i9,  5.  42.  (<?)  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Galb.  c.  1.  (f)  DioDysius  lib.  VI.  c.  i5.  (g)  p.  309  sqq. 
(h)  lib.  1.  c.  3a. 
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seen  on  the  Capitoline  plan  (a).  Near  the  temple  Mar- 
cus Porcius  Cato  erected  an  aedicula  to  Virgin  Victory 
A.  U.  C.  559  (b). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  over  the  Velabrum.  The 
The  ancients  believed  that  Romulus  hurled  a  javelin  totfawe  0£ 
from  mount  Aventine  to  this  point  with  such  force  that  Romulus, 
no  human  effort  could  extract  it  from  the  soil,  in  which  elc"  etc* 
it  subsequently  took  root  and  bloomed.  It  was  enclosed 
with  a  wall  and  called  the  cornel-tree  of  Romulus,  cor- 
nus  Romuli\  and  Suetonius  informs  us  that  it  perished 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  its  roots  by  an 
adjoining  flight  of  steps  erected  by  order  of  Caligula  (c). 
Near  it  stood  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus,  immedia- 
tely over  the  descent  to  the  Circus  Maximus  near  the 
church  of  S.  Anastasia,  a  locality  which  Plutarch  (d) 
and  Dionysius  (e)  enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty  :  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  as  he  himself  records^ 
having  been  kept  up  by  analogous  repairs  (f).  The  gram- 
marian Solinus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  calls  it  tugurium  Faustuli,  the  hut  of 
Faustulus,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  no  longer  existed  in 
his  day:  "Ea  (Roma  Quadrata)  incipit  a  sylva  quae  est 
in  area  Apollinisetad  supercilium  scalarum  Caci  habet 
terminum  ,  ubi  tugurium  fuit  Faustuli.  Ibi  Romulus 
mansitavit  (#):"  it  is  hence  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  Neronian  conflagration  5  but  as  we  find  it  again 
mentioned  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia  as  existing  in  the 
V.  century,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  wa  rebuilt  on 
its  original  site  and  after  its  primitive  plan.  The  scalae 
Caci  mentioned  by  Solinus  must  have  been  the  steps 
constructed  by  order  of  Caligula,  to  which  he  gave  that 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  X.  c.  33,  {b)  Liv.  lib.  XXlX.  c.  A5.    (c)    Vit   Calig. 
(d)  Vit.  Rom.  c.  20  (e)  Lib.  I.  C.  79.   (f)  Ibid,   (g)   c.  1.  ^  18. 
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name  probably  from  some  representation  of  Cacus  iii 
tlieir  locality.  Tatius  dwelt  on  the  Capitol,  and  his  place 
of  residence  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  Romulus; 
but  Plutarch  expressly  mentions  that  they  resided  on 
these  different  hills:  Qxsj  6*s  THocztog  |U,sv,  onov  VUV  o  t>js 
Mov/jrvjg  voLog  ecu,  Pa/xuXog  Ss  napx  zovg  hyo[i&ovg  Ba 
6nov$Y.(xh}g  axojgr  [<2).ThexaXvjsaxTYjg  jf  Plutarch  are  the 
same  as  the  Scalae  Caci  of  Soliuus  $  for  he  sajs  that  they 
led  down  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Circus  Maximus;  and 
the  words  are  incorrectly  translated  by  modern  topogra- 
phers, gradus  Pulchri  Littoris^  for  oxtyjs  mesns  more 
properly  what  the  Italians  call  ripa,   rupes,  a  rapid  de- 
scent. Near  it  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  vowed 
by  Romulus  to  arrest  the  flight  of  his  retreating  sol- 
diery (#),  and  erected  by   the  Consul  Marcus  Attilius, 
Piegulus  A.  U.  C.  /i58,  after  a  dangerous  atlack  made  by 
the  Samnites  on  his  wavering  troops  (c).  Plutarch  says 
that  in  this  temple,  as  the  nearest  to  his  house,  Cicero 
convened  the  Senate  at  an  early  hour  on  having  disco- 
vered the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (d).  Livy  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  near  the  temple  stood  the  house  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  and  that  from  its  windows  his  wife  Ta- 
naquil  harangued  the  people  on  occasion  of  her  husband 
having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  assassins   sent  by 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Maitius  (e).  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  the  house    of  Tarquinius  Priscus  must  have 
stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill  opposite  the   Janus  Qua- 
drifions,  for  Dionysius  informs  us  that  the  temple  stood 
at  the  porta  Mugonia  or  vetus   porta  Palatii  of  Livy, 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  (/)'.  Plu- 
tarch places  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  via  nova, 

[a)   Vit.  Rem.  c.  20.   (b)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  i a.  (c)  Liv.  lib.X.c.36,37* 
{d)   Vit.  Cker.  c.  i6.  (e)  LiK  I.  c.  41.  (/)  Lib.  II.  c.  1. 
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which  ran  under  the  palatine  from  the  Circus  Maximus 
to  the  forum,  that  is  from  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  to 
that  of  S.  Theodore  (a):  Livy  assigns  the  same  locality 
to  the  house  and  temple ,  and  says  that  the  windows 
from  which  Tanaquil  spoke  looked  towards  the  via  nova, 
per  fenestras  in  novam  viam  versas  populum  Tana- 
quil alloquitur  {b)\  Ovid  says  that  the  temple  stood  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill: 
Tempus  idem  Stator  aedis  habet^  quam  Eomulus  olirri 

Ante  palatini  condidit  ora  jugi  (c)  5 
and  sending  his  book  to  Augustus  he  places  the  temple 
at  the  primitive  gate  of  Romulus  already  mentioned  : 
Jnde  petens  deoctram  ,  porta  est ,  ait  ,  ista  palatii^ 
Hie  stator^  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est  (c?); 
Appian  places  it  near  the  Roman  forum  (e)  \  and  these 
combined  testimonies  unite  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
the  house  and  temple  ^  as  we  said ,  on  the  skirt  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  Janus  Quadrifrons.  The  augur  at  oi'ium 
or  edifice  in  which  auguries  were  taken,  mentioned  by 
Victor,  must  have  existed  near  this  locality.  According 
to  the  Pagan  ritual  it  always  stood  to  the  right  of  the 
royal  residence  \  and  as  the  ritual  observance  also  re- 
quired that  the  augur  should  look  towards  the  south  in 
order  to  have  the  east  to  his  left  and  the  west  to  his 
right,  the  auguratorium  must  have  stood  near  the  north 
western  angle  of  the  hill,  augury  having  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  the  college  of  augurs  by  Numa.  An 
inscription  recorded  by  Gruter  informs  us  that  it  fell 
in  the  time  of  Adrian  and  was  rebuilt  by  him  A.  D.  137, 
the  year  be  fore  he  died.  Numa  instituted  the  college  of 
the  Salii,  consisting  of  twelve  chosen  patrician  youths  ^ 


(a)  Vit.  Cicer.  c.  16.  (b)  Lib.  1.  c.  41.    (c)  Fast.  Lib.  VI.  v.  791. 
[d)  Trist.  lib.  III.  eleg.   1.  (e)  Civil  War  B.  II.  c.   11. 
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who  were  called  Salii  Palatini  because  residing  ori  the 
Palatine  (a) ;  but  history  does  not  enable  us  to  say  on 
what   part  of  the  Palatine.  Dionysius  describes   their 
vesture,  consisting  of  cinctures  of  bronze  ,  painted  tu- 
nics,  purple   robes  called  trabeae,  conical  caps,  swords, 
and  shields  called  ancili  because  resembling  that  which 
fell  from  heaven  on  the  palace  of  Numa ,  objects   pre- 
served in  a  hall  called  the  Sacrarium  Saliorum,  as  we 
learn  from  Valerius  Maximus ,  who  says  that ,  on  its 
taking  fire,  the  augural  wand  of  Romulus  was  alone  sa- 
ved: 4;  Possunt  et  ilia  miraculorum   loco  poni  ,  quod 
deusto  sacrario  Saliorum  nihil  in  eo  praeter  lituum  Ro- 
muli  integrum  repertum  est  (b)  ?,«  The  sacrarium  was 
subsequently  divided  into  several  hails ,  called  Man- 
siones  Saliorum^Palatinorwn ,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  preserved  hy  Nardini  (c).  The  house  of  the 
orator  Lucius  Crassus  stood  on  the  Palatine  hill  as  did 
also  that  of  Catulus  ,  who  defeated  the   Cimbri  and 
triumphed  with  Maiius  A.  U.  G,  652  :  "  Crassus  orator 
fuit  in  primis  nominis  Romani:  domus  magnifica,  sed 
alquanto  praestantior  in  eodem  Palatio  Quinti  Catuli 
qui  Cimbros  cum  Cajo  Mario  fudit  (d)  M.  Crassus  had 
adorned  the  atrium  of  his  house  with  six  columns  of 
Cipollino  marble,  each  twelve  feet  high,  the  first  mar- 
ble columns  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  C  662,  whence 
Marcus  Brutus  ,  father  of  the  slayer  of  Caesar  ,  reproa- 
ching Crassus  with  luxury,  calls  his  house  the  Palatine 
Venus  (e).  After  the  death  of  the  orator  Crassus  his 
house  was   inherited  by  one   Publius  Crassus  ,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Cicero  A.  U.  C.  691.  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  Cicero,  before  he  became  Consul, 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  II.  c.  70.   [b]  Lib.  1.  c  8.  §.  11.  (<?)  Lib.  VI.  c.  12. 
(d)  Plin.  iib.  XVII.  c  1.  (e)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  5. 
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Laving  left  his  paternal  house  in  the  Carinae  to  his 
brother  Quintus,  went  to  live  on  the  Palatine,  in  or- 
der to  be  nearer  the  forum  and  ready  to  assist  his  clients, 
among  whom  he  mentions  Crassus  and  Pompey  5  but 
that  having  been  raised  to  the  Consulship ,  wishing  to 
reside  in  a  house  better  suited  to  his  rank  he  purcha- 
sed that  of  Crassus  (a).  Cicero  himself  informs  us  in 
a  letter  to  Publius  Cestius ,  that  he  paid  for  it  three 
millions  five-hundred-thousand  sesterces,  that  is  87,500 
Roman  crowns  or  about  20,  000/ :  "  Ego  tua  gratula- 
tione  commotus  .  .  .  quod  de  Crasso  domum  emissem  , 
emi  earn  ipsam  domum  HS.  tricies  quinquies,  aliquanto 
post  tuam  gratulationem  (b)  ".  He  adds  that  he  was  so 
laden  with  debt  that  he  would  gladly  make  common 
cause  with  the  usurers  and  conspirators  5  but  that,  after 
his  conduct  towards  them  ,  alluding  to  his  suppression 
of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  and  the  law  passed  against 
usury,  they  wonld  not  admit  him  amongst  them.  Aulus 
Gellius  mentions  the  sum  borrowed  by  him  on  the  occa- 
sion from  Publius  Sylla,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Ca- 
tiline, amounting  to  two  million  of  sesterces,  upwards 
of  10, OOO/5  and  a^so  tne  attacks  made  on  Cicero  in  con- 
sequence by  his  rivals  and  his  feeble  defence  (c).  This 
first  house  of  Cicero  was  burnt  by  Clodius  and  his  sa- 
tellites A.  U,  C,  695 ,  during  his  banishment  \  but  on 
bis  return  from  exile  he  obtained  its  restoration  after 
his  orations  pro  domo  sua  and  de  Harusp.  Resp.  (d). 
In  the  triumviral  proscription  of  710,  that  is  A3  years 
before  the  Christian  era ,  the  house  of  Cicero  was  con- 
fiscated, and  sold  to  Lucius  Censorinus,  Consul  in  715, 
as  we  learn  from  Vellejus,  who  also  informs  us  that  it 


(a)  Vit.  Cicer.  c.  8.     {b)  Famil.  lib.  V.  ep.  6.     (c)  Noct.  Allic. 
Jib.  X\h  c.  i2.  (d)  Ep.  ad  Attic,  lib.  IV.  ep.  »,  3, 
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was  sold  by  Censorinus  to  Titus  Statilius  Sisenna  Tau* 
rus,  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  A.  D.  16.  lis  sub- 
sequent history  we  know  not;  but  that  it  existed  and 
was  called  the  house  of  Cicero  in  the  Y.  century  we 
know  from  Victor,  who  numbers  among  the  houses  of 
the  X.  region ,  Domus  Ciceronis.  Plutarch  enables  us 
to  fix  the  site  of  the  house  once  inhabited  by  the  Ora- 
tor. Narrating  the  manner  in  which  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline had  been  discovered  he  says  that,  having  had  some 
intimation   of  its  discovery,  Catiline  resolved  on  re- 
tiring into  Etruria,  where  Manlius  had  collected  an  army 
in  his  support ,  and  gave  orders  to  Marcius  and  Cethe- 
gus  to  betake  themselves  at  day -break  to  the  house  of 
Cicero  under  the  pretext  of  saluting  but  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  him;  but  that  Fulvia,  an  illustrious  Roman 
matron,  having  learnt  their  intention,  hastened  in  the 
intervening  night  to  make  it  known  to  Cicero,  who  there- 
fore refused  them  admission ,  and  ,  not  to  expose  his 
life  by  going  to  the  forum,  convened  the  Senate  in  the 
adjoining  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (a).  We  have  alrea- 
dy seen  that  that  temple  stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  Janus;  and  the  house  of  Cicero  must  there- 
fore have  stood  to  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice.  That  it  had  been  built  on  the  skirt  of  the 
hill  we  learn  from  Cicero  himself,  who  threatens  Clo- 
dius  with  the  intention  of  raising  his  house  so  high  as 
to  intercept  the  view  of  the  city  ,  which  he  sought  to 
destroy :  "•  Tollam  altius  tectum ,  non  ut  ego  te  despi- 
ciam,  sed  ne  tu  adspicias  urbem  earn,  quam  delere  vo- 
luisti  (b) ,  w  from  which  we  also  learn  that  the  house  of 
Clodius  stood  to  the  rear  of  Cicero's.  The  ruins  there- 
fore which  we  observe  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill  near  the 

(a)  Plutarch   Vit.  Cicer.  c    16.  (b)  Oral,  de  Harasp.  Resx  c.  i5. 
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phurch  of  S.Maria  Liberatrice  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Roman  orators.  The  house 
of  Quintus  Catulus ,  already  mentioned  ,  was  so  near 
that  of  Cicero  that  its  portico  was  destroyed  by  Clodius 
when  burning  the  house  of  that  great  man  (a).  The  por- 
tico had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Marcus 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  killed  with  Gajus  Gracchus  A.XJ.C.632, 
Catulus  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune  near  his  house  , 
which  he  called  the  temple  of  Fortuna  hujus  Diei^  be- 
cause erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  on 
the  day  of  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri  (b).  The  temple, 
as  we  saw,  gave  the  name  of  vicus  hujus  Diei  to  the 
adjoining  street  on  the  Palatine.  The  house  of  Clodius 
had  been  the  celebrated  palace  of  Scaurus,  from  whom 
he  purchased  it  for  \(x  millions  800  thousand  sesterces, 
equal  to  about  80,000/:  i;  P.  Clodius  ,  quern  Milo  oc- 
cidit,  HS.  centies  et  quadragies  octies  dorno  empta  ha- 
bitaverit ,  quod  equidem  non  secus  ac  regum  insaniam 
miror  (c).  v  That  it  had  been  the  house  of  Scaurus  we 
learn  from  Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  the  frag- 
ments of  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  favour  of  Scaurus, 
when  accused  by  the  Sardians  of  extortion:  erat  domus 
Clodii  empta  de  Marco  Scauro  in  Palatio  ;  and  we 
thus  find  how  erroneous  is  the  opinion,  which  places 
the  house  of  Scaurus  on  the  Coelian.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Marcus /Emilius  Scaurus, curule  aedile  A.U.C.692, 
who ,  as  we  saw ,  gave  such  splendid  entertainments  to 
the  people,  adorned  the  front  of  his  temporary  theatre 
with  3000  statues  ,  with  the  pictorial  masterpieces  of 
Sicyon  purchased  by  him  ,  and  with  360  columns  of 
Lucullan  marble  or  porta  santa,  each  38  feet  long,  sub- 


(a)  Cicero  pro  domo  c/44.     (b)  Plutarch  ,  Life  of  M^rius  c.  6. 
{€)  riin.  lib.  XXX VI.  c.   i5. 
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sequenlly  transferred  to  adorn  his  house,  and  who  thus 
ruined  his  fortune.  Near  the  house  of  Clodius  stood  the 
houses  of  Milo  and  of  Sylla ,  nephew  to  the  Dictator  , 
as  we  learn   from  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (a),  in 
which  he  adds  that  Clodius  and  his  associates  sought  to 
sack  and  burn  it  (b).  The  house  of  Cajus  Octavius,  the 
father  of  Augustus,  was  situate  on  that  part  of  the  Pa- 
latine called  Ad  Capita  Bubula  from  the  bronze  ox  be- 
neath it  in  the  forum  Boarium,  a  little  bejond  the  church 
of  S.  Anastasia,  as  we   read  in  Suetonius,  who  adds 
that  Augustus  was  born  there  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber A.  U.  C.  691  ,  and  that  the  room  in  which  he  was 
born  was  converted  into  a  shrine,  and  shown  in  his 
day  (c).  We  also  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  houses 
of  Hortensius  and  Catiline  became  part  of  the  Domus 
Augustana  or  house  built  by  Augustus,  some  chambers 
of  which  we  shall  see  in  the  villa  Mills  (d).  Nero  was 
born  in  his  paternal  house  on  the  Palatine ,  as  we  read 
in  his  Life  by  Suetonius  (e);  and  the  house  served  as  a 
nucleus  to  that  built  by  Tiberius  between  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  the  site  of  which  we  shall  see,  and  the  velabrum, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  is  on  the  elevated  part  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia  (/).  It  became 
the  favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  learn 
from    Capitolinus  ,  who    relates  that  he  invited   from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  Apollonius  to  the  domus r  Tiber iana, 
which  he  inhabited,  in  order  to  place  under  his  instruc- 
tion his  adopted  son  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  Apol- 
lonius, on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  sent  to  say  that  the 
pupil  should  wait  on  the  master  not  the  master  on  the 
pupil,  to  which  Antoninus  Pius,  good-humouredly  replied 

(a)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  7.  XXXV.  c  11.  XXXVI.  c.  3,  i5. 

(h)  Lib.  IV.  ep.  3.    (c)  Vii  Aug.  c.  5.     {d)  Vit.  Aug.  (c),  73.     e  c.  5. 
(J)  Hal  lib.    s.   c.  27. 
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that  it  was  then  easier  for  Apollonius  to  come  from 
Chalcis  to  Rome  than  to  go  from  his  house  in  Home  to 
the  Palatine  (a).  Adjoining  the  house  of  Tiberius  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed a  college  of  priests ,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion preserved  by  Gruter  (b).  That  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
adjoined  the  house  of  that  licentious  and  cruel  tyrant 
we  know  also  from  the  Acts  of  S.  Laurence ,  in  which 
we  read  that  Decius  ordered  the  Levite  to  be  brought 
to  the  house  of  Tiberius  in  order  to  be  examined  ,  and 
that  mean  while  a  tribunal  was  erected  for  his  trial  in 
the  adjoining  temple  of  Jupiter. 

We  now  reach  a  sort  of  pavilion,  which  commands  The 

an  interesting  view.  Having  ascended  its  steps  we  find  pavilion: 
•ii-i  r  theatre  of 

its  little  portico  adorned  with  arabesques  and  five  small  Caligula. 

frescos  representing  jEneas  visiting  Evander,  Cacus 
stealing  the  herd  of  Hercules ,  Evander  sacrificing  to 
that  demigod,  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  Luper- 
calia,  by  pupils  of  the  Zuccari ,  all  much  defaced.  Be- 
fore us  we  observe  a  curvilinear  ruin,  supposed  to  be 
part  of  a  theatre  erected  by  Caligula  f  in  which  he  was 
about  to  give  some  representations,  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Ghaereas.  # 

Before  exploring  the  adjoining  edifices  of  Augus-  Origin  and 
tus  we  shall  premise  a  few  particulars  relating  to  them,  t«      ,;,. 
which  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  who  will  soon  of  Augus- 
find  himself  within  their  precincts.  Suetonius  informs  tus* 
us  that    Augustus  first  lived   near  the  Roman   forum 
above  the  scalae  Anulariae,  in  the  house  which  had  be- 
longed to  Caius  Licinius  Calvus(c),  an  orator  mentio- 
ned with  praise  by  Cicero  (d)  and  Tacitus  (e).  The  sea- 
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(a)  Vit.  Anlonin.  c.  io. 

(b)  p.  5oo,  n.  a.     (c)  Vil.  Aug,  c 

{d)  Brutus  c.  8i. 

[e)  De  Claris  Orator. 
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lae  Anulariae  are  placed  by  Topographers  at  the  nor- 
thern angle,  on  the  low  ground  beneath  the  palatine; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  chose  the  Palatine 
itself  as  his  place  of  residence,  having  purchased  the 
house  of  Hortensius ,  the  rival  of  Cicero ,  which  Sue- 
tonius describes  as  of  moderate  extent :  "Postea  in  Pa- 
Jatio  :  sed  nihilominus  aedibus  modicis  Hortensianis  et 
neque  laxitate  neque  cultu  conspicuis , *  adding  that 
the  porticos  were  narrow,  adorned  with  columns  of  Al- 
ban  stone  or  peperino,  and  that  the  rooms  were  without 
marble  or  elegant  floors.  He  there  lived  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  in  the  same  chamber  winter  and  summer, 
occasionally  retiring  to  the  suburban  villa  of  some  freed- 
man  ,  and  when  unwell  to  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.  On  his  return  from  Egypt, 
as  Vellejus,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  his  successor 
Tiberius  ,  informs  us,  that  is  A.  U.  C.  726  ,  he  declared 
that  the  houses  purchased  for  him  were  destined  for 
public  use  (a) ;  and  Ovid  informs  us  that  the  area  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  another  by  the  temple  of  Vesta 
Palatina ,  and  the  third  retained  by  himself: 

"Phoebus  habet  partem,  Vesta?  pars  altra  cessit 
Quod  superest  illis,  tertius  ipse  tenet  (#)." 
Before  the  door  of  the  Augustan  house  were  planted  by 
decree  of  the  Senate ,  A-  U«  G.  729,  the  year  probably 
when  it  was  finished  ,  two  laurels  and  a  crown  of  oak, 
the  laurels  as  symbols  of  the  victories  won  ,  the  crown 
with  the  inscription  ob  cives  servatos,  of  the  citizens 
saved,  by  his  wisdom  and  valour,  as  we  read  in  Dion  (c), 
whence  the  crown  and  inscription  so  often  seen  on 
bronze  medals  relating  to  Augustus.  Ovid  makes  fie- 

[a)  Lib.  II.  c.  8i.    {b)  Fast.  lib.  IV.  v.  g5i.    (c)  Lib.  VIII.  c,  A6. 
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|  quent  allusion  to  the  laurels  (a)  5  but  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses he  ingeniously  and  poetically  makes  Apollo  con- 
sole Daphne  on  her  transformation  into  a  laurel,  by 
telling  her  that  she  is  to  have  the  high  honour  of  guard- 
ing the  doors  of  the  house  of  Augustus  and  the  oak 
crown  surmounting  them : 

"Posticus  augustis  eadem  fidissima  custos 
Ante  fores  stabismediamque  tueberequercum(#).'n 
Pliny  informs  us  that,  in  an  adjoining  aedicula,  Au- 
gustus dedicated  to  his  father  Caius  Octavius  a  chariot 
bearing  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  all  of  one  block, 
the  work  of  Lysias  (c)-  This  first  house  built  by  Au- 
gustus was  accidentally  burnt  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  era ,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  (d)  and  Sueto- 
nius (e),  the  year  in  which  his  nephews  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius died;  and  all  classes  crowded  to  contribute  towards 
its  reerection  5  but  of  the  large  sums  presented  Au- 
gustus accepted  from  the  city  only  one  gold  coin  of  25 
drachms,  equal  to  16s,  and  from  each  private  individual 
a  drachm  of  silver,  equal  to  8d.5  drawing  on  his  private 
treasury  for  the  remainder;  and  the  house  was  soon  re- 
built on  a  more  magnificent  scale.Dionadds  thatAugustus 
declared  it  destined  for  the  public ,  and  that  he  did  so 
either  because  the  public  had  contributed  to  its  erection 
or  because  he  was  then  Pontifex  Maximus,  whose  house 
should  be  always  open  to  the  Public  ;  but  the  declara- 
tion would  seem  suggested  hj  the  artful  policy,  which 
taught  him  to  strive  to  conceal  the  enslaving  ambition 
of  the  Imperial  tyrant  under  the  seeming  moderation 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  in  the 


(a)  Fast.  lib.  IV.  v.  g53.  Trisls  lib-  III.  el.  1.  v.  47. 

(b)  Lib.  I,  v.  562.  (c)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  5. 
(dj  Dion  lib.  IV.  c.  12.             (ej   Sueton.  c.  5^. 
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centre  of  the  peristyle  was  a  salient  fountain,  before 
which  the  emperor  often  reposed  and  was  occasionally 
fanned  in  summer  (a)  5  and  he  adds  that  some  of  the 
furniture  of  this  second  house  existed  in  his  time,  that 
is  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Amid  all  the  additions  of 
succeeding  emperors  ?  this  house  always  continued  to 
form  a  distinct  body,  and  was  always  distinguished  as 
ih^Domus  August  ana — We  now  proceed  to  explore  the 
edifices  of  Augustus ,  consisting  of  his  palace ,  the 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Vesta,  and  the  library,  begin- 
ning with  the  so  styled  Bagni  di  Livia, 
The  so  Having  descended  from  the  portico,  we  soon  reach 

styled  to  our  rjcrht  these  so  styled  baths,  which  we  shall  find 

Bagni  di  J 

Livia  :  the  '°  nave  formed  part  of  the  Augustan  edifices.  That  the 

site  of  the  house  of  Augustus  stood  on  this  part  of  the  Palatine  is 
Apollo.  e4ear  IVom  Ovid,  who,  having  passed  the  forum  of  Cae- 
sar ,  the  Via  Sacra ,  the  Roman  forum  and  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  reached  the  Augustan  house  ,  having  to  his 
left  the  vetus  porta  palatii  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator(£).  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  palace  of  Au- 
gustus was  extended  by  Tiberius  as  far  as  the  Vela- 
brum  (c),  by  Caligula  as  far  as  the  Forum  (c?),  by  Nero 
as  far  as  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  (e),  by  Severus 
along  the  side  opposite  the  Coelian  (f)  \  and  the  palace 
of  Augustus  must  therefere  have  stood  on  this  the  fourth 
and  only  remaining  side  of  the  Palatine.  The  so  styled 
baths  consist  of  two  subterranean  chambers  :  a  rugged 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  them  5  and  they  are  entered 
by  a  modern  perforation  in  the  wall.  By  the  glimmering 
light  of  the  wax  tapers  we  observe  that  the  first  room  is 


(a)  Sueton  c.  82.  {b);  Trist.  lib  III.  ekg.  1. 

(c)   Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba  c.  2/,.     (d)  Sueton.  Vit.Calig.  c.  aa. 
(«?J   Sutton.  Vit.  Neron.  c.  3o.  (/)  Spartian.  Vit.  Sept.  Sever. 
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still  attained  with  aiabesques  and  roses  on  a  gilt  ground; 
the  second  with  compartments  formed  by  broad  bands; 
and  in  both  rooms  we  observe  niches  for  statues  and 
also  the  cavities  left,  as  usual,  by  the  uprights,  after 
they  had  perished  (#),  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
conduits,  and  thus  led  to  the  vague  conjecture  that 
they  had  been  baths,  a  conjecture  unsupported  by  even 
the  semblance  of  argument.  We  also  observe  that  the 
rooms  had  once  been  inhabited  and  blessed  with  light  and 
air,  for  to  the  right  as  we  entered  the  first  are  distinctly 
seen  the  original  entrance  and  window  over  it,  both 
blocked  up  by  a  very  solid  wall,  so  as  to  have  ren- 
dered the  rooms  inaccessible ,  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  supposing  them  to  have" 
been  thus  enclosed  and  filled  up  inorder  to  producea  level 
for  the  erection  of  some  superstructure.  We  know  that 
the  area  of  the  palace  of  Augustus  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  several  private  houses,  as  is  recorded  by 
Vellejus  Paterculus:  contractus  emptionibus  complu- 
resdomos  per  procurator es^auo  laociorjieret  ipsius(b)^ 
among  which  were  the  houses  of  Hortensius  and  Cati- 
line (c) ;  and  to  one  of  them  most  probably  belonged 
these  rooms.  Near  them  was  discoveied,  in  1720,  the 
libraiy,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  as  the  library  was  attached 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  both  of  which  were  appendages 
to  the  palace ,  it  is  with  good  reason  inferred  that  the 
solid  walls  which  we  saw  blocking  up  all  the  ancient 
entrances  to  the  chambers  had  been  foundation  walls 
of  the  temple.  This  opinion  not  only  accords  with  the 
proximity  of  the  library  and  the  locality  of  the  palace 
and  its  appendages,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in 

(a)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  109.  (b)  Lib.  II.  c.  Si. 

{c)  Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  De  Ilhtslf.  Gramm.  c.   iy. 
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1827,  were  found  fragments  of  columns  of  giallo  an- 
tico  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  villa  Mills,  to  which 
the  temple  must  have  extended  (a)  5  and  Propertius 
expressly  says  that  the  columns  of  the  temple  had  been 
of  Numidian  marbl  e  (b). 
Descrip-  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  the 

tionof  the  temple  we  shall  detain  the  reader  for  a  moment  with  a 
few  particulars  relating  to  it.  Augustus  was  especially 
devoted  to  Apollo,  because  his  mother  Accia  was  said 
to  have  been  visited  by  that  god  under  the  form  of  a 
dragon  (c),  and  because  he  ascribed  to  him  his  victory  at 
Actium,  which  puthimin  possession  of  the  empire;  and 
hence  we  find  that  he  had  consecrated  to  him ,  since  A. 
U.  C.  718,  part  of  the  area  purchased  as  a  site  for  his 
house,  because  it  had  been  struck  with  thunder  («f); 
but  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  and 
its  sacred  enclosure  were  not  altogether  completed  and 
dedicated ,  according  to  Dion  ,  until  after  his  return 
from  the  war  against  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  A.  TJ.  C. 
726  (e).  With  Dion  and  Suetonius,  who  record  these 
particulars,  accords  the  Ancyran  marble,  which  says : 
TEMPLUMQUE .  APOLLIiNIS .  IN.  PALATIO  .  CUM 
PORTICIBUS  . . .  FECI.  Propertius  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  which  he  thus  describes: 

uQuaeris,  cur  veuiam  tibi  tardior  ?  Aurea  Phoebi 
Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit. 

Tola  erat  in  speciem  Pcenis  digesta  columnis 
Inter  quas  Danaifemina  turba  senis 

Hie  equidem  Phcebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 
Marmoreus  ta  ita  carmen  hiare  lvra. 


(a)  Nibby  Roma  cell'  anno  iS33,  Vol.  It.  p.  429  . 

{b)  Lib.  II.  el.  23.  .     (c)  Sueton    Vit.  Aug.  c.  94. 

(d)  Ibid.  c.  29.  (e)  Lib.  LIII.  c.  1. 
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Atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Myronis. 
Quatuor  artificis  vivida  signa  boves. 

Turn  medium  Clario  surgebat  marmore  templum 
Et  patria  Plioebo  carius  Ortygia 

Auro  sol  is  erat  super  fasti  gia  currus 
Et  Valvce  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opus. 

Altera  dejectos  Parnassi  vertice  Gallos 
Altera  moerebat  fuuera  Tantalidos. 

Deinde  inter  matrem  deus  ipse  interque  sororem 
Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  SQESit  (fl)." 
From  this  graphic  description  of  Properties  we  Iearu 
that  the  cielings  of  the  portico  were  gilt,  aurea  por- 
ticus\  that  its  columns  were  of  giallo  antico  or  ]Numi- 
uian  marble,  Poenis  columnis  5  that  its  intercolumnia- 
tions  were  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  ,  Danai  femina  turba^  to  which  Ovid 
adds  that  of  Danaus,  Belides  et  stricto  barbarus  ense 
pater  (b) ,  thus  making  the  number  of  the  columns 
at  least  fifty-two  $  that  in  the  centre  of  its  area  stood  a 
marble  statue  of  Apollo,  by  Scopas,  in  the  act  of  sound- 
ing the  lyre,  carmen  hiare  lyra  5  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar  stood  four. bronze  oxen, 
by  Myron,  armenta  My ronis quatuor \  that  the  temple, 
which  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  portico,  was  all  of 
marble,  medium  Clario  surgebat  marmore  templum  ; 
and  that  on  the  summit  of  its  facade  shone  resplendent 
the  bronze  gilt  chariot  of  the  Sun,  auro  solis  erat  su- 
per fastigia  currus.  The  tympanum,  as  Pliny  informs 
us,  was  enriched  with  sculptures  by  Antemnus  ,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Tarquin  ;  its  gates  were  decorated 
with  ivory  reliefs;  its  cella  contained  the  statues  of 
Apollo  by  Scopas ,  of  Diana  by  his  rival  Timothaeus, 

[a)  Lib.  II.  el!  25.         {b)  Trist.  lib.  III.  el.  1.  V.  61. 
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and  of  Latona  by  Ophysodorus,  the  son  of  Praxiteles  (a)\ 
and  beneath  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  bj  Scopas 
were  gilt  drawers,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  Sibylline  books  (b).  Within  the  ceila 
also  stood  a  candelabrum  in  form  of  a  tree,  from  the 
branches  of  which  hung  lamps  in  form  of  apples:  it 
was  brought  from  Cuma  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  transferred  it  thither  from  Thebes  (c); 
and  the  cella  also  contained  a  treasure,  as  such  sacred 
objects  are  still  called  in  Italy,  consisting  of  gems  pre- 
sented by  the  munificent  piety  of  young  Marcellus  (J), 
and  of  tripods  of  solid  gold  dedicated  by  the  piety,  the 
pride  or  the  policy  of  his  imperial  uncle  (e). 
The  The  Palatine  library  or  library  of  Apollo  was  an 

Palatine  appendage  of  the  temple,  as  Suetonius  observes;  was 
divided  into  Greek  and  Latin;  and  in  it,  as  we  learn  from 
D»on,  Augustus,  when  old,  often  convened  the  Senate, 
and  revised  the  decuriesof  the  judges:  to,  T2  ATToXXodVgwV 
T0,  T£  SV  TG)  JluloatCdy  KQU  T0  TS/XSV^jXa  TO  711ft   GCOXO,  T«£ 

it  otnoSwixs  tov  /3^/3X«<v>v  e?£7Z0«>j<7£  xai  xo&tgjwra  ( /') 
The  cmoQwccgrw  {3 1  (SXiQV  or  book-cases  of  Dion  is  incor- 
rectly translated  bibliothecas  in  the  Latin  version;  and 
hence  it  is  perhaps  that  Nardini  was  led  to  think  that 
Augustus  erected  two  libraries  on  the  Palatine  (g).  In 
the  library  were  deposited  the  works  of  eminent  poets, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace  (h)  and  Ovid  (z'J;  and  in  it  were 
a  statue  of  the  founder  under  the  form  of  Apollo  (/), 
and  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  himself,  50  feet 


[a)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  5.  {&)  Sucton.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  Sr.  (c)  Plin. 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.  3.  $.  8.  (d)  Ibid.  lib.  XXXVII.  c  2.  $.  5.  (e)  Sueton.. 
c.  LII.  {f)  Lib.  LIIL  c.  1,  (g)  Lib.  VI.  e.  14.  (h)  Lib.  I.  ep.  3. 
(i)  Trist.  lib.  III.  cl.I.v.61.  (//  Vet.  Scholiast. in Horat  ep.HLv.j7 
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in  height,  an  Etruscan  work  ,  of  which  Pliny  says  he 
knew  not  which  to  admire  more,  the  excellence  of  the 
bronze  or  the  beauty  of  the  statue  (a).  The  library  must 
therefore  have  been  more  than  50  feet  in  height.  In  a 
hall  adjoining  the  library  orators,  poets,  philosophers 
and  Jurists  recited  their  compositions,  as  we  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  (&),  and  from  the  ancient  Schioliast 
of  Juvenal  (c).  The  temple  and  annexed  buildings  were 
all  burnt  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  A.  D.  363; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Sibylline  books  were 
saved  from  the  conflagration  ,  as  is  recorded  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  ,  a  contemporary  witness  (d).  The 
Pagan  temples  were  all  closed  by  order  of  Theodosius 
A.  D.  394  5  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the 
temple  and  library  of  Apollo  were  never  after  restored. 
The  library,  however,  is  mentioned  by  Victor  and  the 
Notitia,  either  because  its  ruins  remained  or  because  it 
may  have  been  re-erected,  and  may  have  endured  till 
the  first  catastrophes  of  Rome. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  vestiges  of  the 
library,  discovered  by  Bianchini  in  1720  and  constitu- 
ting one  of  the  most  important  ruins  on  the  Palatine* 
They  consist  of  a  central  hall  150  feet  long  by  120  feet 
broad,  with  the  door  facing  the  north  and  on  a  line  with 
that  of  the  temple;  an  adjoining  hall  to  the  west  150 
feet  long  by  70  feet  broad,  of  which  an  angle  is  still 
seen  rising  almost  to  its  original  height,  and  a  court 
to  the  east  150  feet  long  by  £0  feet  broad,  which  recei- 
ved the  light  from  the  east  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
central  hall.  The  brick-work  of  all  these  ruins  is  iden- 
tical, and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other  edifices  of 


(a)  Lib. XXXIV. c.  7.  {b)  Lib.  T.  ep.  i3.  (<*)  Joven.  Sail.*.  128. 

id)   Lib    XXIII    c.  3. 
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the  era  of  Augustus.  The  central  hall  was  adorned  at 
each  side  with  six  columns  of  Phrygian  marble  and  at 
each  extremity  with  four,  counting  the  angular  ones 
twice,  in  all  sixteen  columns,  of  which  two  were  found 
on  the  spot,  in  172£  (a),  as  were  also  two  basalt  statues 
of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  each  1 5  feet  in  height ,  as  we 
find  in  the  posthumous  work  of  Bianchini,  several  capi- 
tals and  numerous  fragments  of  the  architrave ,  frieze 
and  cornice,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  pa- 
lazzo  Farnese.  The  fragments  of  the  frieze  are  adorned 
with  Victories  and  griffins ,  the  former  in  allusion  to 
the  day  of  Actium,  the  latter  symbols  of  Apollo  5  and 
the  capitals  are  some  Corinthian,  some  composite.  The 
large  modern  inscription,  placed  there  by  Bianchini , 
marks  the  niche  in  which  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
is  supposed  to  have  stood.  On  either  side  of  the  niche 
is  a  door  of  entrance  ;  and  on  the  side  opposite  the 
niche  is  the  principal  door-way,  on  each  side  of  which  is 
a  large  recess  for  books.  On  the  other  sides  are  similar 
recesses;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  to  our  left,  as 
we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  inscription,  is  a  door- 
way opening  into  the  lateral  hall  already  mentioned,  in 
which  we  still  observe  the  remains  of  anexedra  and  pul- 
pitum  for  the  recitations  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the 
Scholiast  of  Juvenal,  as  already  noticed.  The  courts  on 
the  corresponding  opposite  side  of  the  great  hall  may 
also  be  still  traced;  and  their  eastern  aspect  accords  with 
the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  who  says  that  the  east  wind 
preserves  the  books  against  moths  and  decay  (b). 

From  these  almost  shapeless  ruins  we  now  advance 
towards  a  modern  gate  to  our  right ,  openiug  on  the 
road  that  leads  up  to  the  villa  Mills;  but  before  quit- 
fa;  Fifuroni  Memoric  n,  18.  [b)  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 
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ting  the  Orti  Farnesiani  by  this  gate  we  observe,  at  a 
distance  to  the  left,  some  brick  substructions  internally 
divided  into  several  chambers  and  externally  curvili- 
near, evidently  indicating  the  remains  of  a  cistern,  which 
may  have  sustained  the  area  of  the  circular  temple  of 
Cybele  already  mentioned. 

Here  too  we  are  reminded  of  the  golden  house  of  *  e 
Nero,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  palace  from  the  house 
forum,  to  which  it  was  extended  by  Tiberius  and  Cali-  of  Nero, 
gula,  to  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  thence  across  the  Coelian 
as  far  as  the  basilic  of  S.  Mary  Major's,  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  reader  may  be  gra- 
tified with  a  brief  notice  of  a  house ,  the  surpassing 
extent  and  magnificence  of  which  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  that  age  of  magnificence.  The  first  house  built 
by  Nero  was  coextensive  with  the  second,  and  was  cal- 
led by  him  Domus  Transitoria^  from  the  several  roads 
which  it  crossed:  "Domum  a  Palatio  Esquilias  usque 
fecit,  quam  primo  Transitoriam  •  .  .  nominavit  (a)"  Ifc 
was  burnt  in  the  awful  conflagration  of  A.  D.  65}  and 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  Nero,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  catastrophe,  was  amusing  himself  at  his  birth-place 
Antium,  and  did  not  set  out  for  Rome  until  he  heard 
that  the  fire  approached  his  house,  by  which  he  united 
the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of  Mecaenas,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  situate  under  the  agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  to  the  left  of  the  via  di  porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  are 
now  comprised  within  the  part  of  the  villa  Negroni  be- 
tween the  agger  and  the  continuation  of  the  via  del  Macao 
also  called  via  di  porta  S.  Lorenzo:  "Eo  in  tempore 
Nero  Antii  agens  ?  non  ante  in  urbem  regressus  est  , 
quam  domui  ejus  qua  Palatium  et  Mecaenatis  hortos 

(a)  Sueton.  Vit.  Neron.  c.  5o. 
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continuaverat  ignis  propinquaret  (a)?*  This  first  hoiise 
was  burnt  as  far  as  the  Esquiline  (£);  but  Nero  rebuilt 
the  part  consumed  with  such  splendour  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  golden  house:  mooc  incendio  absum- 
ptam  restituiamque  auream  nominavit  (c).  It  is  thus 
described  by  Suetonius:  "The  vestibule  was  such  as  to 
fcontain  his  colossal  statue  120  feet  in  height:  its  three 
porticos  were  each  a  mile  in  length;  and  its  lake  was 
like  a  sea  enclosed  bj  edifices  resembling  cities,  by  culti- 
vated grounds,  meadows, vineyards,  pasturage^ and  woods 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  wild  beasts.  All  the 
other  parts  were  gilt,  chased  with  gems,  pearls  and  pearl- 
shells:  the  dining  rooms  were  adorned  with  ivory  coffers 
which  ran  round  like  flowers,  and  were  perforated  to 
transmit  down  sweet  odours;  but  the  principal  dining- 
room  was  circular  and  revolved  constantly  day  and  night 
like  the  earth.  The  baths  were  supplied  with  sea-water 
and  the  aquae  albulae.  When  Nero  went  to  occupy  it  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  by  saying  that  at  length  he 
began  to  be  lodged  like  a  man:  quasi  hominem  tandem 
habit  are  coepisse.^  Its  vastuess  gave  rise  to  the  sarcasm 
recorded  by  Suetonius: 

44Roma  domus  fiet  Veios  migrate  Qiiirites 
Si  non  et  Veios  occupet  ista  domus  (d)" 
Pliny  also  notices  its  vastness  (e),  and  adds  that  the 
farms  of  those  who,  taken  from  the  plow  or  the  fireside^ 
formed  the  empire,  were  not  as  extensive  as  the  apart- 
ments therein  destined  for  filthy  pleasures  and  called 
sellariae^  and  which  Suetonius,  describing  the  infamies 
of  Tiberius  at  Capri,  designates  sedetn  arcanarum  libi- 
dinum  (J).  To  adorn  its  interior  he  plundered  all  Greece, 

(a)  Ann.  lib.  XV  c.  39.   (b)   Ibid,  c.  40.    (c)   Sueton.  Vit.  Neron.- 
€.  3o.  $  e.  59.  (e)  Lib.  XXXIII.  c.  3.  XXXVI.  c.  i5.  (/)  Yit.  Teber.c/,2, 
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for  Pausanias  informs  us  that  from  Olympia  he  took 
the  statue  of  Ulysses  and  those  of  Jupiter  and  Orpheus, 
by  Dionysius  of  Argos  (k)\  from  Tespia,  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles  (£);  from  Delphos,  500  bronze  statues  of  gods 
and  men  (c)  all  of  which  were  removed  by  Vespasian 
to  adorn  tiie  temple  of  Peace  and  his  other  fabrics  (d). 
The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Nero  was  removed  by  Ve- 
spasian from  the  vestibule  to  the  atrium  (e),  and  from 
the  atrium  to  the  summa  via  Sacra  (y),  whence  it  was 
transferred  by  Adrian  to  the  pedestal  in  the  area  of  the 
colosseum,  where  it  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire (§•).  Spartian  expressly  says  that  Vespasian  placed 
the  statue  where  Adrian  erected  the  temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome;  and  we  thus  know  that  the  atrium,  in  which 
it  stood,  must  have  coincided  with  that  locality,  which 
is  550  feet  long  by  325  feet  broad;  and  the  vestibule, 
which  always  preceded  the  atrium,  must  have  been  si-, 
tuate  between  that  temple  and  the  forum.  Pliny,  who 
saw  the  statue  when  being  made  in  Rome,  says  it  was 
the  work  of  Zenodorus,  an  eminent  artist;  was  an  admi- 
rable likeness,  and  was  subsequently  dedicated  to  the 
sun  in  hatred  to  that  tyrant.  Suetonius,  as  we  saw,  makes 
it  120  feet  in  height;  Pliny,  110;  Victor  and  the  Noli- 
tia  102;  and  Dion,  100,  a  discrepancy  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mode  of  measuring,  some  in- 
cluding others  not  including  the  pedestal  or  the  rays 
added  to  it  when  dedicated  to  the  sun.  Adrian  engaged 
the  architect  Demetrian  to  remove  it  to  the  large  pe- 
destal between  his  temple  and  the  colosseum;  and  2d 
elephants  were  employed  in  its  transfer.  The  pedestal, 

(a)  Life.V.c.a5,26.  (b)  Lib- IX.  c.  27.  (c)  Lib.  X.c.  7.  (d)  Plin. 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.S.  (e)  Martial,  de  Spectacle.  {/)  Dioa  lib. LXVI. 
c.  i5.  [g)  Spartian.  Vit.  ftadrian.  c.  ig. 
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which  is  50^feet  in  every  direction,  was  discovered  in 
1828,  and  is  built  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  stones, 
faced  externally  with  beautiful  brick  masonry ,  which 
was  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  attached  by  bronze 
cramps,  the  holes  for  which  still  remain.  Commodus, 
as  we  read  in  his  Life  by  Lampridius,  (a)  removed  the 
head  of  Nero  and  substituted  his  own ,  but  after  his 
death  it  returned  to  its  original  state;  and  it  is  repre- 
sented on  medals  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian 
with  the  head  encircled  with  rays,  which  Victor  makes 
12  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  Notitia ,  perhaps  by 
mistake  of  the  copyist,  22  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  descri- 
bed by  Cassiodorus  as  existing  in  his  day,  that  is  in 
the  VI.  century:  but  it  was  probably  fused  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Rome  by  Totila.  Martial  informs  us  that  the  stag- 
num  Neronis  occupied  the  site  of  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre: 

"Hie  ubi  conspicui  venerabilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  stagna  Neronis  erant;" 
that  the  gardens  of  Nero  were  situate  on  the  Esquiline 
Oppius,  where  Titus  erected  his  baths: 

"Hie  ubi  miramur  velocia  munera  thermas 
Abstulerat  miseris  tecta  superbus  ager*^ 
and  finally  that  the  domus  aurea  included  that  part  of 
the  Goelian  on  which  Agrippina  erected  a  temple  to 
Claudius ,  which  corresponds  with  the  garden   of  the 
Passionists: 

"Claudia  diffusas  ubi  porticos  explicat  umbras 
Ultima  pars  aulae  deficientis  erat  (#)." 
From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  the  golden  house  was  erec- 
ted by  the  architects  Severus  and  Celer.  who  were  also 
employed  to  rebuild  the  part  of  Rome  burnt  in  the  con- 

(a)  c.  17.  (bj  Da  Specta$nlis§.  a. 
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flagration  (a).  Pliny  mentions  a  distinguished  painter 
by  name  Amulius,  whom  he  describes  as  gravis  ac  se- 
verus,  idemquejloridus^  who  painted  a  Minerva,  which 
fixed  its  eyes  on  one  looking  at  it  from  any  side,  and 
who  was  so  constantly  employed  in  the  casa  aurea  as  to 
have  found  in  it  a  prison:  career  ejus  artis  domus 
aurea  fuit  (b).  Nero  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished,  for 
we  read  in  Suetonius  that  Otho  ordered  a  million  and 
250,000  crowns  for  its  completion  (c).  Otho^s  reign  was 
too  short  for  the  execution  of  the  wort:  Vitellius,  had 
he  been  disposed,  had  no  time  to  devote  to  its  comple- 
tion; and  Vespasian,  who,  on  ascending  the  imperial 
throne  A.  D.  69,  must  therefore  have  found  it  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  was   left  by  Nero,  in- 
fluenced by  his  characteristic  parsimony  and  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  resolved  on  reducing  the  enormous 
pile  to  the  limits  of  the  Palatine  ,  and  employed  the 
materials  of  the  demolished  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple  of  Peace ,  the  amphitheatre  and  the  temple  of 
Claudius,  an  example  followed  by  Titus,  who  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Public  the  gardens  and  an- 
nexed buildings  on  the  Esquiline.  The  demolition  of 
the  vestibule  and  atrium  rendered  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  new  entrance  to  the  imperial  palace  5  and  we 
shall  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  new  vestibule  and  atrium 
as  we  proceed  from  the  arch  of  Titus  towards  the  villa 
Mills,  the  locality  indicated  by  Dion  when  recounting 
events  in  the  life  of  Caracalla,  by  Herodian,  when  re- 
lating particulars  of  the  conflagration  of  A.  D.  191,  and 
by  Glaudian,  when,  celebrating  the  sixth  consulate  of 
Honorius,  he  conducts  the  emperor  from  the  curia  to 
the  palace  by  the  via  Sacra: 

(a)  Ann:  lib.  XV.  c.  42.  (b)  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  10.    (c)  Vitr.  othon.c.  7. 
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Uince  te  jam  patriis  laribus  via  nomine  vera 
Sacra  refert  (a). 
Haths  and  Before  tracing  the  entrance  erected  by  Vespasian 

temple  of  we  sna]l  detain  the  reader  a  few  moments  to  point  out 
t>*lus?  tne  other  ruins  in  tins  locality.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  arch  of  Titus  to  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  we  observe,  near  the  arch,  a  fragment  of  a  massive 
wall  built  of  solid  blocks  of  peperino,  and  vaguely  con- 
jectured to  have  belonged  to  the  shrine  of  the  house- 
hold gods,  which  Tacitus  places  in  summa  sacra  via. 
On  it  rose  a  tower  built  by  the  Frangipani  in  the  XII. 
century  ,  called  turris  cartularia  5  because  used  as  an 
archivium  in  the  middle  ages  (#),  and  taken  down  by 
order  of  government  in  1829,  except  a  small  nucleus 
left  to  mark  its  site.  Beyond  this  ruin  we  observe,  along 
the  road-side,  remains  of  baths ,  the  best  preserved  of 
which  is  semicircular,  and  still  presents  traces  of  the 
leaden  pipe  and  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  bath  was 
emptied;  and  to  their  rear  are  remains  of  the  reservoir 
by  which  they  were  supplied  with  water.  That  Helioga- 
balus  erected  baths  on  the  Palatine  we  know  from  Lam- 
pridius  (c)}  and  the  masonry  of  these  ruins,  consisting 
of  thin  bricks  united  by  much  cement,  exacty  like  that 
of  the  Horti  Variani  built  by  him,  has  led  to  the  opi- 
nion that  these  are  the  remains  of  his  Palatine  baths. 
Lampridius  also  informs  us  that  Heliogabalus  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Orcus  or  Pluto  to  build  on  its  site  a  tem- 
ple to  the  Phaenician  god  Elagabalus  (d)^  and  some 
have  conjectured  that  to  it  belonged  the  ruins ,  which 
extend  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  between  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  that  of  Constantine. 


[a]   v.  6o3.  [b)  Polon.  Chron  c,  7.  (c)  c.  23.  (d;  Vil.  Elagakc.  1 . 
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We  now  resume  our  examination  of  the  vestiges  of  New 
the  new  entrance  of  Vespasian,  and  find  before  the  steps  '"  ynce 
leading  up  from  the  arch  of  Titus  remains  of  a  pave-  sian,  and 
ment,  consisting  of  large  polygons  of  lava  ,  part  of  the  ,h^hall 
clivus  Victoriae.  Ascending  hence,  we  have  to  our  left  dens  of 
remains  of  the  Vestibule,  to  the  rear  of  which  is  part  Adonis, 
of  an  ancient  aqueduct.  The  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  at 
first  straight ,  and  next  forms  an  obtuse  angle  as  if  to 
admit  immediately  into  the  atrium  5  and  behind  it  are 
six  rooms  lighted  by  windows  looking  towards  its  area 
and  terminating  in  two  dark  rooms ,  which  occupy  the 
whole  tract  below  the  obtuse  angle.  The  vestibule  had 
been  adorned  towards  the  area  with  a  portico,  under 
which  were  small  niches  for  fountains ,  as  may  still  be 
seen ,  as  may  also  traces  of  steps.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  vestibule  in  the  Orti  Farnesiani  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. A  mass  of  wail ,  eight  feet  thick  ,  indicates  the 
division  between  the  vestibule  and  atrium.  Beyond  the 
vestibule  is  still  standing  the  eastern  wail  of  the  atrium, 
which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  large  basement  and 
of  niches  for  statues.  Its  eastern  and  southern  angles 
remain,  and  alUio'  the  road  interrupts  its  continuation, 
the  line  of  the  southern  wall  may  however  be  traced 
in  the  Orti  Farnesiani  so  as  to  determine  the  wes- 
tern angle  and  thus  fix  with  certainty  the  whole  extent 
of  the  atrium  and  consequently  of  the  vestibule.  We 
now  enter  the  modern  gate  to  the  left,  opened  in  the 
wall  of  the  atrium ,  and  soon  reach  the  little  church  of 
S.  Sebastian  in  Pallara  or  alia  Polveriera  described  in 
its  proper  place  (a).  Beyond  the  little  church  is  the  vi- 
gna  Barberini,  which  is  circumscribed  to  the  east,  north 
and  part  of  the  west  by  ancient  walls.  Here  antiquaries 


(a)  Vol.  II.  p.  3oa. 

Vol.    IV.  18 
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place  the  ddonaea  or  hall  and  gardens  of  Adonis,  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  added  bj  Domitian,  whom  we  know 
to  have  continued  the  improvements  originated  by  his 
father  Vespasian.  The  magnificence  with  which  that 
cruel  tyrant  adorned  the  imperial  palace  is  celebrated 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Publicola,  who  says  that, 
like  Mydas ,  whatever  he  touched  became  gold  (a) ,  by 
Martial  (b)  and  by  Sylvius  ,  who  enumerates  the  rare 
marbles  added  in  such  profusion  (c)  5  and  among  the 
marbles  Suetonius  mentions  Phengite  ,  with  which  , 
towards  tlie  end  of  his  life ,  he  lined  the  walls  of  the 
porticos  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk,  in  order  to 
see  reflected  in  it  whatever  might  occur  behind  him  (d). 
The  hall  and  gardens  are  placed  on  the  Palatine  by  Phi- 
loslratus  in  his  Life  of  Apojlonius  Tyanaeus,  who  was 
received  by  Domitian  in  the  hall  of  Adonis,  which  stood 
|n  the  centre  of  a  flower  garden  (e).  The  plan  of  the 
hall  and  gardens  is  seen  on  the  Capitoline  ichnography 
with  the  inscription..  «BQNAEA,and  presents  a  mag- 
nificent oblong  hall,  in  the  centre  ,  with  Gi\e  exedrae 
at  each  side ,  a  rectilinear  niche  in  one  of  the  smaller 
sides ,  and  two  on  the  other  5  and  the  hall  is  flanked  on 
the  long  sides  with  lines  marking  the  constructions  rai- 
sed to  protect  the  sacred  flowers  used  by  the  Assyrians, 
as  is  recorded  by  Philostratus,  in  celebrating  the  mys- 
teries of  Adonis.  Behind  the  flower  plots  are  five  lines, 
indicating  trees  or  columns,  which  extend  behind  the 
smaller  side  but  only  in  four  lines.  In  the  whole  area 
of  the  palatine  we  find  no  locality  but  this  unappro- 
priated and  sufficiently  extensive  for  such  gardens  , 
which  appear  from  the  Capitoline  fragment  to  have  been 

(a)  c.  i5.     ($)  Epigr.  lib.  VIII.  $.  56.     (c)  Lib.  III.  $.  4.  n.  47. 
{d)  Vit.  Domit.  c.   14.  {e)  Lib,  VII.  c.  3a. 
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of  considerable  extent.  Under  the  side  adjoining  the 
church  of  S.  Bonaventure  is  an  ancient  crypta-portico. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  area  opposite  the  Coelian  are 
some  rooms  s  in  three  of  which  are  large  tubes  ,  which 
sufficiently  reveal  their  original  destination;  and  lower 
down,  about  the  middle  of  the  descent ,  are  six  cham- 
bers of  opus  reticulatum  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  , 
built  up  against  a  massive  wall,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Curiae  Veteres  (a). 

Leaving  the  vigna  e  giardino  di  S.  Sebastiano,  and  ^he 
ascending  towards  the  villa  Mills,  we  have  to  our  left  baths.1 
the  wall  of  the  atrium  already  mentioned  until  we  meet 
the  via  Grucis  or  pictured  representation  of  our  Lord's 
fourteen  stages  beneath  the  Cross ,  painted  by  Antonio 
Bicchierai.  The  church  and  convent  of  S.  Bonaven- 
ture (b) ,  beyond  the  via  Crucis  ,  and  the  upper  convent 
garden  occupy  the  site  of  the  great  hall  of  the  imperial 
baths,  of  which  the  convent  refectory  had  been  a  reservoir. 

Returning  to  the  Yia  Qrucis  we  enter  the  villa 
Mills  5  and  turning  to  the  left,  after  we  enter  ,  we  have 
a  good  view  of  the  Imperial  palaestra ,  which  adjoins  , 
on  this  side,  the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus,  on  which 
we  stand.  The  palaestra  consists  of  an  oblong  area,  550 
feet  long  by  170  feet  broad,  which  joined  the  baths 
towards  the  north  ;  and  on  the  opposite  extremity,  tow- 
ards the  circus,  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle.  It  had  been 
adorned  internally  vith  a  portico  of  Corinthian  and 
composite  columns,  the  capitals  of  which,  found  in  the 
excavations  of  1824. ,  indicate  the  era  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.  To  the  southern  side  were  externally  attached  ca- 
binets and  halls  two  stories  high  for  the  use  of  the  ath- 
letes, some  of  which  still  remain  and  preserve  the  coffers 

{a}  Vol.   l.  p.  36.         (b)  For  the  church  see  vol.  II.  p.  ^8,  sq. 

18* 
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that  adorned  their  vaulted  cielings.  The  eastern  side 
communicated  with  the  rest  of  the  palace  ,  and  ,  as  we 
still  see  ,  was  adorned ,  in  the  centre  ,  with  a  semicir- 
cular exedra  decorated  witb  niches  for  statues ,  and  not 
unlike  the  large  exedra  in  the  palaestra  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalja.  In  this  area  ,  which  had  been  the  orlo  Ron- 
cioni,  but  is  now  the  upper  garden  of  the  English  Col- 
lege, were  found,  in  1551  ,  about  twenty  marble  torsi 
of  Amazons ,  and  a  Hercules  like  the  Farnese  with  the 
inscription  AT2I11IIOT  BRETON  ,  the  work  of  Lysip- 
pus,  which  was  purchased  by  Cosimo  III.  and  now  a- 
dorns  the  palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence.  In  the  same  year  is 
said  to  have  been  found  the  famous  Farnesian  cup  or 
patera  formed  of  one  piece  of  sardonyx  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter ,  which  is  internally  engraved  as  a  cameo  ,  and 
presents  seven  figures  and  a  sphynx,  and  externally  the 
aegis5  ant}  isnp,w  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Naples  (a). 
Plan  of  y^Q  now  pass  j0  the  extremity  of  the  villa  Mills  , 

„f  between  which  and  the  Circus  Maximus  is  supposed  to 

Augustus,  have  stood  the  temple  of  Vesta  built  by  Augustus  (&). 
Here  we  observe  the  terrace  opposite  the  circus  par-, 
tially  sustained  by  a  modern  wall ,  built  as  a  sort  of 
buttress  on  the  spot  where  the  large  door  towards  the 
circus  ,  which  gave  access  to  the  atrium ,  was  visible 
until  1829,  when  its  traces  were  obliterated  ,  having 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  soil  (a). 
In  1777  the  entire  space  between  this  terrace  and  the 
dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Mills  was  excavated  by  the  French 
Abbe  Rancoureil,  after  which  Nolli  published  his  plan 
in  1785,  which  derives  additional  value  from  the  fact 
that  since  then  the  greater  part  of  the  excavations  have 

{a)  Nibby,  I\on^  nell'snao  i833,  vol.11,  p.  468.    (6)  Ibid.  p.  45  j,. 
(f)  \)iJL&.  p.  41 5. 
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been  again  filled  up.  The  excavations  were  conducted  by 
the  architect  Filippo  Barberi,  and  are  described  in  the 
Monumenti  inediti  ofGuattani;  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  the  house  of  Augustus  had  be6n  at  least  two  stories 
high;  that  it  looked  towards  the  Circus  Maximus  or  south 
east;  that  the  under  storj  was  built  up  against  the  tufa- 
ceous  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  level  of  which  sprung  its 
Vaulted  cielings,  and  above  which  rose  the  second  floor; 
that  the  under  floor  was  225  feet  in  depth  bj  250  feet  in 
front,  while  the  upper  floor,  unrestrained  bj  the  rock, 
extended  itsself  55  feet   more  to  the  north-east ,  so  as 
to  be  280  feet  in  depth  by  250  feet  in  front.  It  formed 
in  itself  a  complete  Roman  house  (a) ;  and  its  moderate 
limits  accord  with  the  words  of  Suetonius  already  quo- 
ted. According  to  the  plan  of  Nolli  it  presented  ten 
windows  in  front,  five  at  each  side  of  the  door;  the 
atrium  was  sustained  bj  a  sort  Of  portico  consisting  of 
two  pillars  and  four  columns  at  each  side,  and  was  fur* 
iiished  with  four  doors ,  opening  into   corridors  and 
chambers   which    were    symmetrical    on   the   different 
sides  of  the  atrium.  From  the  atrium  three  doors  commu- 
nicated with  the  peristyle,  which  measured  105  feet  in 
front  by  95  in  depth,  and  was  adorned  with  a  portico  ^ 
sustained  by  16  columns  on  the  side  towards  the  circus 
and  \lx  on  each  of  the  other  sides,  that  is  by  56  co- 
lumns, all  marble  and  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  their  frag- 
ments  proved.   The  peristyle  communicated  with  the 
baths  and  also  with  various  corridors  ,  leading  to  the 
interior  apartments  of  the  house  ,  and  we  now   pro- 
ceed to  visit  those  excavated  by  the  Abbe  Rancoureil \ 
situate  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  peristyle. 


(«)  For  the  form  of  an  ancient  Roman  house  see  voL  IV.  p.  83.- 


ooms. 
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The  four  The  excavated  rooms  now  accessible  consist  of  the1 

square  roomjcontaining  the  modern  stairs,  by  which  we 
descend  from  the  level  of  the  second  story  or  of  the  villa, 
a  central  square  chamber  and  two  adjoining  octangular 
rooms ,  together  with  a  corridor  of  communication.  As 
we  descend  the  stairs  we  observe  that  th  e  room  had  been 
vaulted,  and  that  the  beautiful  brick- work  resembles  in 
regularity  of  construction  and  the  form  of  the  bricks 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  Seriate-house  and  other  works  of 
the  Augustan  era.  The  two  octagon  rooms ,  the  first  of 
which  is  entered  front  the  stairs  ,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  triclinia  or  dining  rooms ,  and  are  both  built  on 
nearly  the  same  capricious  but  not  inelegant  plan.  The 
first  octagon  room  has  in  the  four  angles  four  curvilinear 
niches,  which  serve  as  doors,  and  three  rectilinear  reces* 
ses ,  supposed  to  have  contained  tricliniar  couches ,  in 
each  of  which  are  two  rectilinear  and  one  curvilinear 
niche  5  and  the  cieling  of  the  room  is  vaulted.  To  the  right 
as  we  entered  are  a  large  central  door ,  which  opened 
from  the  peristyle,  and  two  lateral  windows,  which  lighted 
the  room  $  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  all  the 
rooms  ,  situate  at  this  side  ,  are  now  filled  up  with 
masonry  to  support  the  superincumbent  mass  of  mould 
and  ruins.  The  door  opposite  that  by  which  we  entered 
gives  access  to  the  central  room,  in  which  we  observe  to 
the  right,  as  we  enter,  the  door  which  opened  ou  the 
peristyle ,  filled  up ,  as  we  said ,  with  masonry  ^  and  at 
its  sides  are  two  niches  for  statues,  which  remain  unex- 
cavated.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  room  are  two  large  cur- 
vilinear recesses  with  square  niches  perhaps  for  books ; 
and  opposite  the  door  is  a  sort  of  exedra  with  a  large 
central  and  two  lateral  niches,  adjoining  which  are  two 
small  oval  niches  and  two  doors.  Entering  the  door  to 
the  right  of  the  exedra  we  observe,  iu  the  centre  of  the 
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Vaulted  cieling ,  the  figure  of  a  danzatrice  ,  the  only 
fresco  now  remaining  in  these  rooms;  The  large  central 
niche  of  the  exedra  is  now  bored  through  to  light  a 
corridor  which  we  observe  to  the  rear.  All  the  rooms 
had  been  in  part  incrusted  with  marble,  as  the  walls  still 
indicate.  The  door  in  the  curviliiiear  niche  to  the  left 
Opens  into  the  corridor ,  which  formed  a  cdnimunica- 
tion  between  the  two  octagonal  rooms  without  entering 
the  central  one,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  council  room.  The  second  octagon  room  is  accessible 
by  the  door  to  the  right  as  we  entered  this  rodm  ^  and 
is  exactly  like  the  first ,  save  that  the  two  curviliiiear 
niches,  at  the  sides  of  the  square  one  opposite  us  as  we 
entered,  want  two  doors  which  exist  in  those  o»f  the  other 
octagon  room.  With  this  second  octagon  room  termi- 
nates the  under  floor  in  this  direction.  From  this  roonl 
we  enter  the  corridor  already  mentioned  ,  the  opposite 
side  wall  of  which  is  built  up  against  the  natural  tufa 
of  the  liilh  In  this  passage  was  made  an  excavation 
in  1820,  which  disclosed  the  natural  ttifa  at  d  depth  of 
about  five  feet;  and  its  tesielated  floor  of  white  marble, 
giallo  antico  and  serpentino  was  found  almost  nninju- 
fed;  By  it  we  return  to  the  first  octagon  room  and  the 
stairs  to  ascend  to  upper  day ;  and  having  reached  the 
casino  of  the  villa ,  described  in  its  proper  place  $  we 
observe  remains  of  ancient  walls,  which  belonged  to  the 
Second  story. 

Having  seen  the  villa  Mills  we  next  drive  to  the  rp^e 
lower  Orto  Inglese*,  to  complete  Our  walk  over  the  pa-  additions 
latine.  We  have  explored  the  edifices  erected  by  Augus-  d   m  *??' 
tus  ,  noticed  the   alterations   of  Tiberius  ,   Caligula  ,   SeptJzo- 
Claudiusj  Vespasian  and  Domitian ;  and  we  now  pro-  niurn- 
ceed  to  examine   the  additions  of  S.  Severiis  ,  entering 
by  a  small  door  reached  by  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  to 
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the  left  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  via  de'  Cerchi. 
Septimius  Severus ,  no  doubt,  repaired  the  imperial 
palace ,  as  he  did  all  the  public  monuments  of  Bome , 
a  fact  recordeed  by  Spartian  and  attested  by  the  Pan- 
theon, the  portico  of  Octavia ,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  etc.  5  and  by  him  were  constructed  the  two  long 
and  lofty  arched  galleries  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  which  rise  to  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  floor  of  the  upper  gallery  has  fallen;  and  they  now 
form  one  gallery  ,  which  is  at  once  an  imposing  and 
picturesque  ruin.  Advancing  we  observe  to  our  left  re- 
mains ofsmall  apartments,  thedestination  of  which  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  tubes  which  some  of  them  still 
preserve.  Modern  stairs  lead  up  hence  amidst  various 
ruins  to  the  summit  of  the  hill ,  on  which  descending 
a  ltttle  to  the  right  we  find ,  to  the  rear  of  and  concen- 
tric with  the  great  exedra,  a  lofty  corridor,  the  cieling 
of  which  is  adorned  with  large  coffers,  like  those  which 
we  saw  in  the  hall  of  the  Palestra.  Returning  hence  to- 
wards the  Circus  and  having  crosssed  a  little  modern 
bridge  we  meet  to  the  right  the  ruins  of  the  pulvinar  or 
imperial  stand-house,  whence  the  imperial  family  viewed 
the  games  of  the  Circus.  In  order  to  form  the  projec- 
tion of  the  pulvinar  the  galleries  here  assume  a  semi- 
circular construction,  and  the  pulvinar,  so  called  from 
the  cushions  that  corvered  its  seats,  has  two  niches  for 
statues  and  a  room  to  the  rear*,  to  which  the  emperor 
and  family  might  occasionally  retire.  Near  the  pulvinar 
is  a  circular  construction,  which  the  Ciceroni  absurdly 
<;all  the  bath  of  Seneca  ,  who ,  as  we  saw ,  opened  his 
veins  in  his  villa  »n  the  Appian  way.  We  next  pass  to 
the  terrace  of  the  upper  gallery,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  sea,  the  Alban  hills,  the  Aventine  ,  the  tomb  of 
Ceeilia  Metella,  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  the  church  and 
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convent  of  S.  Gregorio  ,  the  colosseum  ,  the  arch  of 
Constantine,  and  six  pillars  of  beautiful  brick  masonry*, 
standing  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Benfralelli,  part  of  the 
continuation  of  the  aqueduct  of  Nero  from  the  Coelian 
lo  the  rear  of  the  exedra  of  the  palaestra,  where  the  re- 
servoirs may  still  be  seen  in  the  upper  garden  of  the 
English  college.  We  also  observe  almost  immediately 
beneath  us  a  triangular  walled  plot  of  ground,  on  which 
stood  the  Septizonium  of  S.  Severus,  a  portico  three  sto- 
ries high,  each  adorned  with  columns,  and  so  called  from 
his  name,  or  from  seven  projections  which  it  formed,  or 
perhaps  from  its  situation  at  the  meeting  of  seven  roads* 
Spartian,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  life  of  Severus,  says 
that  it  was  erected  by  him  as  a  grand  entrance  to  the  pa- 
lace to  astonish  his  countrymen  as  they  entered  the  city 
from  Africa  by  the  porta  Capena.  The  augurs  forbad  it 
to  be  used  as  an  entrance.  It  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch 
and  the  antiquaries  of  the  XVI.  century  5  but  it  was  ta- 
ken down  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  9  who  employed  its  co- 
lumns ,  which  were  of  granite ,  marmo  Africano  and 
giallo  antico ,  to  adorn  the  Vatican  basilic. 

We  have  now  seen  what  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Edifices 
Caesars,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  localities  of  the  nume-  *^e  l°cali  • 
rous  edifices  by  which  it  was  preceded}  but  besides  the  which  are 
houses  and  temples,  the  sites  of  which  ancient  writers  uncertain 

enable  us  to  determine ,  there  existed  on  the  Palatine  7or  un" 
1  Jknown. 

several  others  of  which  the  localities  are  uncertain  or 
unknown.  To  this   class  belong  the  houses  of  the  Grac-       v 
chi  (a),  Mark  Anthony  (b)  and  Vitruvius  Vaccus  (c). 
Dion  mentions  that  the  house  of  Mark  Anthony  was  pre- 
sented by  Augustus  to  Agrippa,  but  was  burnt  A.  U. 

(a)  Plutarch,  Life  of  the  Gracchi,    (b)  Dion  lib.  LIII.c.  27.  [c)  Lir. 
lib.  VIII.  c.  iq,  20. 
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C.  729,  on  which  occasion  Agrippa  took  up  his  abode* 
with  Augustus;  and  Livy  says  that  the  house  of  Vaccus 
was  destroyed  after  he  had  been  put  to  death  for  treason. 
The  temple  of  Geres  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  only, 
who  says  that  females  offered  her  sacrifice  therein  up 
to  his  time  (a).  The  /Edes  Dijovis,  as  it  is  designated 
by  Victor,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  as  existing  on  the 
Palatine;  and  he  adds  that  Dijovis  and  Diespater  were 
the  first  names  given  by  the  Romans  to  Jupiter,  Dies- 
pater meaning  father  of  day  or  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere, ubi  omnia  oriuntur ,  as  he  calls  Orcus  the  end 
of  things,  quorum  quod  finis  Orcum,  Orcus  dicitur  (b)i 
Heliogabalus  built  his  temple  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Orcus,  which  stood  oil  the  Palatine,  but  of  which  we 
known  not  with  certainty  the  site  (c).  The  temple  of 
Faith,  according  to  Agathocles  of  Cyzicum,  cited  by  Fes^ 
tits,  was  built  by  Roma  the  daughter  of  Ascanius  (e?)* 
and  the  temple  of  Fever  existed  in  the  days  of   Ci- 
cero (e),  Valerius  Maximus  (/),  and  Pliny  (g-).  and  is 
also  mentioned  by  iElian  (h)  and  Minutius  Felix  (/). 
The  temple  of  the  Moon  NoctilUca  is  said  by  Varro  to 
have  given  to  Luna  the  epithet  Nocticula  because  it  shone 
at  night  on  the  Palatine,  dicta  Noctiluca  in  Palatio^ 
nam  ibi  noctu  lucet  temptilm   (j).  The  Pentapylori 
Jovis  or  five-portaled  shrine  of  Jove  is  mentioned  by  Vic- 
tor and  the  Notitia  as  existing  on  the  Capitol  in  the 
IV.  century.  The  Victoria  Germaniciana  of  Victor  and 
the  Notitia  was  probably  a  statue  of  Victory  erected  by 
Domitian  after  his  pretended  victory  over  the  Catti.  The 
temple  of  Viriplaca ,  who  presided^over  matrimonial 

{a)  Lib.  I.  c  3a.  (b)  De  ling.  Lat.  §.  io.  (c)  Lamprid  Vit.  He- 
liogab.  (d)  Vox  Roma,  (e)  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  III.  c.  a5.  De  Legib. 
lib.  II.  c.  1 1 .  (  /  )  Lib.  II.  c.  5.  §.  6.  (g)   Hist.  Nat.  lib.  II.  c.  7,  $.  5, 

(h)  Var.  Stor.  Jib.  XII.  e  ji.   (i)  Octav.  c  25.  I  j)  De  ling.  Lat.  §  iO* 
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reconciliations,  is  called  by  "V  ictor  Aedes  deae  Vlripla- 
cae ,  and  Valerius  Maximus  commends  the  religious 
usage  by  which  man  and  wife  ,  when  they  quarreled  , 
repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  name  indi- 
cates her  character,  virum  placare,  and  returned  recon- 
ciled (a).  The  jEdes  Rhamnusiorum  or  temple  of  Ne* 
mesis  took  the  name  of  Rhamnnsia  from  Rhamnus  in 
Attica,  where  the  goddess  of  vengeance  and  retribution 
had  a  famous  temple,  as  we  read  in  Pausanias  (£),  Apol- 
lodorus  (c)  and  Hesiod  (d). 

To  resume  our  historical  notice,  to  Heliogabalus,  Historical 

whose  additions  to  the  edifices  of  the  Palatine  we  have  nollCii 

i  1    i   » i  i      n  i  resumed, 

already  noticed,  succeeded  Alexander  Severus,  who  con- 
structed there  floors  of  porphyry  and  serpeutino,  cal- 
led from  him  opus  Alexandrinum,  of  which  we  have 
seen  several  beautiful  specimens  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  also  some  apartments  called  Mammean  and  by 
corruption  ad  Mammam  from  his  Mother  Mammea. 
These  are  the  last  works  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers 
before  the  fatal  transfer  of  the  empire  by  Gonstantine. 
The  imperial  palace  was  then  probably  neglected  ,  per- 
haps despoiled  to  adorn  the  new  imperial  residence  on 
the  Bosphorits  5  and  for  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Constantino  it  was  abandoned  except  when  used  as  an 
Occasional  residence  by  the  emperors,  who  made  their 
appearance  for  a  few  months  in  the  ancient  seat  of  em- 
pire. During  the  three  days  saccage  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
A.  D.  £09,  and  the  fourteen  days  still  more  awful  cata- 
strophe of  Genseric,  in  £55,  the  imperial  palace  must 
have  been  a  special  object  of  plunder  and  devastation; 
yet  we  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  Cassiodorus  that  Seve- 

(a)  Lib.  II  e.  i.§.  6.  [b,  Lib   I.e.  3*.  (e)  Lib   III.  c.  10.   {d)\lt. 
siod.  Theog. 
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rus  was  poisoned  in  it  in  £65,  a  proof  that  it  survived 
the  destructive  fury  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  It  was 
occupied  by  Odoacer  in  £76  and  by  Theodoric  in  500} 
and  Cassiodorus  ,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric  ,  informs 
us  that  it  was  repaired  by  order  of  that  emperor  (a); 
The  next  notice  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  Cassinensian 
Chronicle,  which  records  the  coronation  therein  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  in  the  VIII.  century  (&):,  and  the  last 
mention  of  its  existence  as  a  palace  is  an  account  left 
us  by  Ariastasius,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  of  a  fray 
which  occurred  in  the  IX.  century  in  via  Sacra  ante 
Palatium.  From  the  Camaldolese  Annals  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin  in  the  X.  century  ,  and 
that  the  Septizonium  had  been  converted  into  a  tower 
of  defence  by  the  monks  of  S.  Gregorio  (c).  Poggio  Fio- 
rentino  records  that  in  the  XIV.  century  so  complete 
was  the  destruction  of  the  palace  that  not  a  single  edi- 
fice could  be  distinguished  nor  its  use  ascertained  (d)i 
and  Fulvius  says  that  in  his  time,  in  1527,  the  palatine 
was  the  only  hill  of  Rome  entirely  uninhabited,  solus 
omnium  hodie  inhabit at  us  (e).  Marliani  says  that,  in 
1534^  there  stood  amid  its  ruins  a  few  small  houses 
and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Paliara,  a  Corruption  of 
palatium,  now  that  of  S.  Sebastian,  which  exists  from 
the  X.  century,  and  that  it  was  partially  converted  to 
pasturage  (/);  and  about  that  time  the  Mattei  family 
erected  on  the  ruins  the  villa  now  known  as  the  villa 
Mills,  of  which  RafFaellino,  a  pupil  of  Raphael's,  was 
architect  and  painter.  From  the  Dukes  Mattei  the  villa 
passed  into  various  hands  and  was  purchased  from  the 

(a)  Variar.  lib.  VII.  §.  5.  [b)  Muratori,  Rer.  Hal.  Script,  (c)  Ari- 
nalist.  Carnal  J.  App.  T.  I.  p.  97.  (d)  De  Vafiet.  Fort.  lib.  I.  p.  21. 
{*)  Ant*  Urb.  p.  25.  if)  Ant.  Rom.  Topogr.  lib.  III.  c.  7. 
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Collocci  of  Jesi,in  1818,  by  its  present  proprietor  and 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  soon  alter,  by  mutual  arrange-* 
ment ,  left  M.  Mills  sole  proprietor.  If  we  except  his 
villa  the  Palatine  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state 
of  squalid  desolation,  for  even  its  gardens  and  vineyards 
present  a  surface  not  of  natural  soil  but  of  broken 
fragments,  interspersed  occasionally  with  shapeless  mas- 
ses of  ruin,  fragments  of  the  most  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent dwelling  ever  known  to  have  existed,  the  once 
proud  palace  of  the  Caesars, 

We  have  now  completed  our  <Wralk  over  the  Palatine**,  ConcI ti- 
the history  of  which  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  Rome,  and  ding 
embraces  a  period  of  thirty-three  centuries.  Like  Rome, 
we  have  seen  the  Palatine  advance  through  the  stages  of 
pastoral  simplicity,  domestic  convenience,  embellish^ 
ment,  splendour,  magnificence  and  luxury,  and  like 
her  gradually  decline,  abandoned  to  desertion  ,  decay 
and  dilapidations 
^First  freedom,  and  then  glory,  -~  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  — -  barbarism  at  last." 
On  the  Palatine  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  heroes,  the  pa- 
triots, philosophers,  orators  and  statesmenof  the  Republic 
and  the  imperial  tyrants  successively  dwelt  and  passed 
away;  and  thePalatine  has  thus  been  truly  the  throne  and 
grave  of  Roman  dominion.  On  it  Romulus  founded  Rome, 
and  a  Romulus,  strange  coincidence,  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  ,   consolidated  by  his  fall  the  reign  of 
barbarian  power  in  Italy.  On  it  the  empire  had  its  birth 
31  years  before  Christ,  and  on  it  the  empire  expired  A. 
D.  476.  That  empire  was  founded  by  Augustus:  it  fell 
under  Augustulus,  dashed  by  its  own  unwieldy  weight 
into  a  thousand  fragments;  and  we  have  been  contem- 
plating the  dismembered  skeleton  of  its  fallen  grandeur. 
As  we  ranged  over  the  various  ruins  of  all  a^es  that  cover 
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this  ancient  hill  we  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  obscu* 
ritj  of  time  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  has  fled  for 
ever,  peopling  it  with  those  by  whom  it  was  once  inha- 
bited in  its  splendour,  many  of  whom  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  from  childhood  with  dignity,  wis- 
dom, valour  and  virtue,  whose  spirits  seem  to  hover 
round  the  mouldering  ruins  of  their  ancient  homes,  and 
give  to  the  scene  the  undying  interest  with  which  we 
regard  it.  In  our  endeavour  to  pass  in  review  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  edifices  which  stood  on  it,  from 
the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  to  the  crumbling  erec- 
tions of  the  Papal  casino,  we  found  not  a  spot  that 
has  not  its  great  names  and  its  classic  remembrances, 
and  that  has  not  been  immortalized  by  the  authentic 
records  of  history  and  the  classic  strains  of  poetry.  Its 
temples,  thermae,  libiaries,  porticos,  and  palaces  with 
their  marble  and  mosaic  floors,  painted  walls,  gilded 
cielings,  costly  furniture,  their  pictorial  and  statuary 
masterpieces,  once  the  glory  of  Rome  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  are  now  little  more  than  heaps  of 
ruins,  scattered  and  shapeless;  and  more  desolate  than 
when  Evander  crossed  it  is  now  the  theatre  of  all  that 
was  once  renowned,  mighty,  and  magnificent!  One  soli- 
tary villa,  one  lonely  convent  and  the  humble  abode  of 
the  labourer  of  the  vineyard  are  seen  to  rise  on  its  "mar^ 
ble  wilderness}"  and  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Im- 
perial Court,  the  residence  of  the  great  and  the  gay,  of 
kings  and  emperors,  of  courtiers,  favourites,  ministers, 
and  minions,  has  succeeded  almost  the  silence  of  the 
grave,  seldom  broken,  save  by  some  congenial  melan- 
choly sound,  by  the  slow  water-drop  trickling  through 
the  decayed  cieling,  the  wind  whistling  through  its  ga- 
ping fissures  or  sighing  through  its  ruined  arches,  bro- 
ken recesses  and  crumbling  halls,  the  bird  of  night 
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bursting  through  the  thick  ivy  that  mantles  the  naked- 
ness of  its  mouldering  walls  or  sending  forth  its  shrill, 
long  cry  from  out  the  Cesar's  palace,  hy  the  howl  of 
the  watch-dog,  the  toll  of  the  convent  bell  of  S.  Bona- 
venture  as  it  summons  the  pious  inmates  to  their  daily 
duties  of  prayer  and  meditation  or  awakens  them  to  their 
midnight  orisons,or  perchance  by  the  solemn  psalmody  of 
praise  raised  to  God  by  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the 
cloister.  Such   are   almost  the  only  sounds  that  break 
upon  its  deep  and  death-like  solitude  and  silence.  Its 
desolation  is  well  described  by  the  powerful  pen  of  Byron: 
Gypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heapM 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed,  columns  strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescos  steepM 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peepM, 
Deeming  it  midnight:  — .  Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning  reaped 
From  her  research  bath  been,  that  these  are  walls  — * 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  His  thus  the  mighty  falls/** 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory *s  gewgaws  sinning  in  the  van, 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  aided  flame  were  filFd! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dar'd  tobuild? 

Childe  Harold 
Little  did  <;the  mighty,*' the  proud  masters  of  the 
world  imagine  that  natives  of  the  obscure  and  barbarous 
isles  of  the  west,  the  Britannus  catenatus: 
....  Britannus  ut  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  via  (#); 
(a)    Horat.  Epod.  ode  7  v.  7. 
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when  Britain  had  become  the  seat  of  civilization,  know^ 
ledge,  refinement,  freedom,  power  and  virtue,  should 
one  day  freely  fix  their  abode  on,  or  become  the  An- 
nalists or  Hhe  Pilgrim**  of,  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  pa^ 
lace,  when  their  empire,  their  laws,  their  language  and 
their  gods  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  What  a  lesson 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals  !  "Erudiminl  qui  ju- 
dicatis  terram."  When  we  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  ancient  and  venerable  hill: 

Ecce  Paiatino  crevit  reverentia  monti 
Tot  circum  delubra  videt  tautisque  deorum 
Cingitur  excubiis  (#);" 
when  we  glance  back  at  the  countless  generations  which, 
since  its  historic  era,  have  gone  down  to  the  dust,  whom 
oblivion  has  now  made  her  own;  when  we  contemplate 
the  dark  masses  of  ruin  that  cover  it,  their  fallen  gran- 
deur, vast  extent,  the  magnificence  they  once  displayed, 
and  the  desolation  they  now  exhibit,  blended  occasio- 
nally witli  the  melancholy  beauty  of  tire  cypress;  and, 
above  all,  when  we  consider  that,  like  their  palaces, 
their  Lords ,  once  too  the  Lords  of  a  subject  world , 
are  now  no  more,  we  pause  to  meditate  on  the  transiency 
of  all  that  is  human  here  below.  Even  as  we  wander 
among  the  ruined  monuments  of  imperial  pride  and 
power,  and  vanity  and  ambition,  the  silent  march  of  time 
is  advancing  upon  us;  and  broken  and  ruined  as  are 
these  imperial  halls,  if  their  final  doom  be  not  accele- 
rated by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  they  are  destined 
to  survive  us  and  generations  yet  to  come,  who,  like  us, 
may  visit  them  and  pass  into  oblivion.  One  final  fate 
however  awaits  not  only  man  and  all  his  works ,  but 
even  the  glorious  orb  that  we  inhabit;  and  the  reflection 

(<*)  CJaudian.  Sext.  Consolat.  Honaiv  v.  35  sqrj. 
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exhorts  us  to  lift  our  minds  to  mote  than  earthly  as- 
pirations: 

"The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inhabit^  shall  dissolve, 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES  CONTINUED. 

THE  CLOACA  MAXIMA.  We  have  already  seen  The 
that  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  numbers  the  cloacae  or  J^oa.ca 
sewers  of  the  city  with  the  roads  and  aqueducts  as  the 
works  which  principally  displayed  the  Roman  greatness 
not  only  by  their  utility,  but  also  by  the  enormous  sums 
expended  on  their  construction  and  repairs.  Of  the 
amount  of  these  sums  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
when  he  informs  us  that,  having  been  at  one  time  ob- 
structed, the  Censors  allocated  for  their  repairs  the  sum 
of  a  thousand  talents,  equal  to  nearly  one  fourth  of  a 
million  sterling  (a).  Strabo  expresses  the  same  admi- 
ration of  the  cloacae  as  of  the  roads  and  aqueducts,  and 
describes  them  as  canals  vaulted  with  square  stones , 
some  of  which,  like  streets,  were  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  carts  laden  with  hay  to  pass  through  them:  oi 

yopzov  nopwuas  swag  cmokikotn(X.ot  (b).  Pliny  attests  the 
same:  Amplitudinem  cavis  eamfecisse proditur  ut  ve- 
hamfoeni  large  onustam  transmit teret,  and  goes  still 
farther  when  he  pronounces  them  to  be  the  greatest  of 

(a)  Lib- 111.  e.  77.  [b)  Lib.  V.C.3.J.  8. 

\oi.lV.  VJ 
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Romaa  works,  perforating  the  hills  and  rendering  the 
city  navigable  under  ground  :  operum  omnium  dictu 
maximum,  suffossis  montibus,  ataue  urbe  pensili  sub- 
(eraue  naviga$a  (#);  and  Cassiqdorus  is  no  less  empha- 
tical  in  extolling  their  vastness  and  solidity  (b).  From 
Dionysus  and  Pliny  as  already  quoted  we  learn  that 
jhey  had  been  commenced  by  the  Elder  Tarquin  ,  a 
fact  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  adds  that  their  primitive 
use  was  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  waters  from  the  low 
parts  of  the  city:  "As  the  low  places  near  the  Forum 
and  other  valleys  between  the  hills  did  not  easily  carry 
off  the  water  from  the  level  ground ,  he  drained  them 
by  carrying  sewers  from  a  higher  level  into  the  Ti- 
ber (<?)."  In  the  days  of  the  Elder  Tarquin  Rome  was 
confined  to  the  Palatine,  ^he  Capitqline,  the  Coelian 
and  the  Aventine  (d)\  and  hence  the  drained  marshes 
were  the  forum  and  its  vicinity  ,  the  Yelabrum  ,  the 
Murcian  valley  and  the  Argiletum;  and  the  sewers  were 
intended  to  carry  off  the  waters  that  sprang  at  the  skirts 
of  the  four  above-mentioned  hills,  the  adventitious  rain 
water,  and,  by  means  of  their  united  streams,  the  impu- 
rities of  the  city.  Hence  the  word  cloaca  from  cluere  or 
cluare  to  cleanse,  whence  the  modern  Italian  wordchia- 
vica,  a  sewer-  After  Seryius  Tullius  added  to  the  city  the 
Yiminai  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Quirinal  together 
with  the  intermediate  valleys  (e),  the  sewers  of  Tarquin 
became  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters  or  cleanse 
the  city;  and  hence  Tarquin  the.  Proud,  his  successor 
and  son-in-law,  conducted  the  waters  of  those  localities 
by  several  channels  into  one  great  sewer ,  which  also 
received  those  of  the  other  cloacae,  and  was  hence  cal- 

tyg)  HUV  Nat  1%  XXXVI.  c.  i5,  $.  a4«    (*)   V"-  lib.  III.  ep.  3o. 
»  Lib  I.  c.  33.  (d)  Vol.  I.  p.  17  sq.  {e)  Vol.  I.  p.  iSsqq. 
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led  by  preeminence  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  to  which  prin- 
cipally relate  the  above  mentioned  eulogies,  a  stupen- 
dous work,  interesting  not  only  for  its  grandeur  and 
antiquity,  but  also  as  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  Etrus- 
can architecture  that  has  come  down  to  us.  That  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  was  constructed,  as  we  have  said,  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius, 
the  former  of  whom  says  that  "he  made  the  great  sub- 
terranean cloaca,  cloacamque  Maximam  ,  a  work  so. 
vast  that  the  magnificence  of  the  present  age  has  scarce- 
ly been  able  to  equal  it  (a)f>  and  the  latter  records 
the  words  of  Brutus,  after  the  death  of  Lucrecia,  inveigh- 
ing against  the  intolerable  fatigues  endured  by  the 
people  in  its  construction  (b).  The  Aventine,however,and 
other  parts  of  Rome  remained  without  cloacae  until  A. 
U.  C,  568,  when  the  Censor  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  and 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccu3  had  the  existing  cloacae  clean- 
sed and  new  ones  constructed  :  detergendasque ,  qua. 
opus  esset  cloacas,  iu  Aventino  et  in  aliis  partibus , 
qua  nondum  erant  faciendas  locaverunt  (c).  To  this 
cleansing  of  the  cloacae  may  refer  the  words  of  Diony- 
sius already  noticed.  Dion  informs  us  that,  A.  U.  C.  721  v 
Agrippa,  then  iEdile,  had  the  cloacae  cleansed  at  his 
own  expense ,  and  that  he  passed  through  them  into 
the  Tiber  in  a  boat  (d):  Pliny  adds  that,  to  cleanse  them 
more  effectually,  he  had  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
aqueducts  turned  into  them  (e);  and  he  also  construct- 
ed new  cloacae  in  the  Campus  Martius,  one  of  which 
is,  supposed  to  be  the  sewer  discovered  in  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  VIII.,  measuring  9  feet  in  height  by  12 
feet  in  breadth  and  now  in  full  activity. 

(a)  Lib.Lc.56.  (b)  Lir.1V.  c.  44,  81.  (c)  Liv.  likXXXIX.c.44. 
(d};  Lib.  XLIX.  c.  43.  (e;  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  1 V-  »4*j 
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Care  of  During  the  Republic,  as  long  as  Censors  existed 

lo^vhom ^  [^iey  *iac*  ^ie  care  °^  l*le  c^oacae  (a)'i  ana<  under  Augus- 
confided«  tus,  Agrippa,  as  ./Edile,  undertook  that  office  according 
to  Dion.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus,  says  that 
he  created  new  offices  with  the  titles  of  Curatores  via- 
rum,  aquarian^  alvei  Tiberis ;  but  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Curatores  cloacarum ,  whom  we  often  find 
in  inscriptions  of  the  II.  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  united  to  the  care  of  the  cloacae  that  of  the 
banks  and  bed  of  the  river  (b).  It  would  seem  that  after 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  care  of  the  cloacae  was  uni- 
ted to  the  praefecture  of  the  city ,  and  continued  so 
down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius ,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Argolaus,  praefect  of  Rome 
A.  D.  £96,  and  cited  by  Cassiodorus.  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire  the  sewers  were  of  course  neglected,  and 
some  obstructed  by  ruins:  during  the  middle  ages  we 
find  that  Greg.  IX. ,  in  the  XIII.  century ,  had  the  old 
cloacae  cleansed  and  new  ones  constructed  (c)  5  and  at 
present  so  well  supplied  is  Rome  with  sewers  ancient 
and  modern  that  were  they  visible,  they  would  present 
to  the  eye  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
The  Cloaca  Among  the  ancient  cloacae  that  remain  the  Cloaca 

Maxima.  Maxima ,  built  by  Tarquin  the  Proud ,  holds  the  first 
place  in  antiquity  and  magnitude,  and  still  remains, 
after  the  lapse  of  XXIII.  centuries  and  a  half,  to  serve 
its  original  purpose ,  carrying  off  the  waters  and  im- 
purities of  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  of  great  part  of 
the  Esquiline  and  of  the  intermediate  valleys.  It  conw 
mences  about  the  centre  of  the  Forum,  opposite  the 
cemetery  of  the  Consolation ,  in  the  direction  of  the 

[a)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  77.  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  44.        [b)  Nibbv 
Vol.  II.  p.  653.     (c)  Ord.  &  Aragona  Vit.  Greg.  IX. 
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liay-lofts;  and  may  be  seen  by  entering  a  narrow  passage 
opposite  the  small  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  between 
the  church  of  S.Giorgio  in  Velabro  and  the  Janus  Qua1- 
drifrons,  from  the  Ponto  Rotto  or,  still  more  distinctly;) 
from  the  river  itself.  When  the  Tiber ,  into  which  it 
flows  almost  imperceptibly,  is  flooded,  the  water  in  the 
Cloaca  is  driven  back  so  as  to  rise  above  the  key-stones 
of  the  arches  as  well  on  the  land  as  on  the  river  side  *, 
and  hide  them  from  view.  From  the  centre  cf  the  Fo- 
rum it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  via  di  S.  Teodoro  , 
whence  it  turns  towards  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  ^  passes 
under  the  Janus  Quadrifrons ,  and  thence  to  the  adjoi- 
ning little  paper  factory ,  where ,  the  vault  having  par- 
tially fallen,  its  arch  is  fully  exposed  to  view  ;  and  from 
this  point  it  runs  under  the  hay-lofts  towards  the  via 
de1  Gerchi  and  the  northern  side  of  the  piazza  of  the 
Bocca  della  Verita  to  empty  itself  into  the  Tiber  under 
the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  real  height  of  its  arch  is  twelve 
feet ,  but  it  is  more  than  half  choked  up  with  mud  and 
rubbish.  Its  walls  and  arch  are  faced  with  square  blocks 
of  tufa  like  that  of  the  Capitol  ;  but  at  the  distance  of 
every  twelve  feet  its  vault  is  strengthened  with  binders 
of  travertin*  Its  opening  on  the  Tiber  consists  of  an 
arch  formed  by  a  triple  course  of  Gabine  stone-,  a  spe- 
cies of  peperino^  and  its  side-walls  are  flanked  with 
blocks  of  tufa  mixed  with  Gabine  stone  and  travertin* 

To  our  left,  as  we  view  the  Cloaca  Maxima  from  o,Wr 
the  vicinity  of  the  Janus,  rises  a  copious  spring,  which  ancient 
is  deemed  by  the  people  medicinal  and  drunk  by  then! 
as  such  on  the  spot  in  the  summer  season.  It  was  ana- 
lysed by  Professors  Morichini  and  Carpi,  and  its  qua- 
lities were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Acqua 
Vergine.  Fea  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  aqua  Mercurii 
of  the  Ancients  ^  the  same  as  the  acqua  Argentina,  and 
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acqua  Ji  s.  Giorgio  of  the  moderns  ,  and  that  it  has  it* 
source  in  the  garden  of  S.  Gregorio  on  the  Coelian.  In 
this  locality  also  we  observe  one  of  the  tributary  sewers, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  is 
now  used ,  like  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  Syracuse , 
as  an  occasional  washing  place. 

Between  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Aventine  on 
the  river  side  are  seen  two  other  ancient  cloacae ,  pro- 
bably those  built  by  Cato  and  Valerius  Maximus  as 
already  mentioned.  Another  ancient  cloaca  exists  near 
the  arch  of  Constantine ,  another  near  the  ascent  from 
the  meta  Sudans  to  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  , 
and  several  under  the  Colosseum  \  all  directing  their 
course  by  the  Circus  Maximus  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima ; 
and  another,  as  we  have  already  said,  built  probably 
by  Agrippa  and  now  called  la  chiavica  della  Rotonda  , 
still  serves  to  carry  off  the  waters  and  impurities  of  the 
district  between  the  via  della  Croce  and  the  Tiber. 
The  CIRCUS  MAXIMUS.  We  have  abready  treated  of 

Circus         circus's  in  general  (a)  5  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  which 
jts  7   we  now  proceed  to  describe ,  occupied  the  valley  be- 

history.  tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  (£),  which  was  part 
of  the  Velabrurrt  majuS^  called  in  very  ancient  times 
Vallis  Murcia  and  Murtia  (c),  a  name  derived,  accord- 
ing to  some,  ab  urceis,  from  the  ancient  potteries  there, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  murteto,  from  the  myrtle- 
grove  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  shrine  of  Venus  situate  within  its  shade  (d). 
This  circus  was  the  most  ancient  and  the  largest  circus 
of  Rome  and  was  therefore  called  by  preeminence  the 
Circus  and  the  Circus  Maximus\  and  it  gave  its  name, 

[a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  18.  {b)  Varro  lib.  IV.  $.  i54-  Symmach.  lib.  X. 
epist.  29.  ad  Honor.  etTheodos.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.53.  {d)  Varro  lib.  IV. 
$•  i54. 
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as  we  have  seen,  to  the  XI.  region  of  Augustus  (a),  a 
name  which  the  region  preserved  until  the  VI.  century^ 
and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  locality  in  which 
its  vestiges  are  yet  visible,  still  called  i  Cerchi  or  la 
valle  de1  Cerchi.  The  first  Roman  games  on  record  are 
the  Consiialia  given  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
one  of  whose  names  was  Cohsus,  a  cohsuleriao(^);  and 
at  their  celebration  in  this  valley  occurred  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women  (c).  No  circus  however  existed  until 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  by  whom  this,  the  first 
as  well  as  the  largest,  was  erected  A.  U.  C.  138  (d).  Livy 
informs  us  that  Tarquin  the  Proud  completed  the  cir- 
cus commenced  by  his  grand-father  as  well  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima;  and  declares  that  the  magnificence  of  Rome  in 
his  own  day  could  scarcely  present  any  thing  equal  to 
either  work ,  "quibus  dubbiis  operibiis  vix  nova  haec 
magnificencia  quidquam  adaequare  potuit(e).,')  Livy 
however  speaks  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  his  day,  as  is 
clear  from  his  contemporary  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  who  says  that  it  became  one  of  the  beautiful  and 
admirable  works  of  the  city,  GVV  XpOV&,  in  process  of 
time  (y)  ,  after  Julius  Caesar  had  enlarged  it  (g)  and 
added  an  euripus  or  canal  (h) ,  that  ran  between  the 
benches  and  the  area,  to  give  additional  security  to  the 
spectators  (f).:  Of  its  then  form  and  extent  Dibnysiuss 
has  left  us  a  description,  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
was  2187  1/2  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  A  50,000  spec  I  a  tors  ;  that  its  seat$ 
were  divided  into  three  praecinctiones  and  were  covered 


(<z)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  38.  (b)  Liv.  Mb.  I.  c.  9.  (e)  Servius  note  to 
▼  636,  of  MneiA.  VIII.  {d)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  63.  (e)  Lib.  I  c.  56. 
{/)  Lib.  III.  c.  68.  (g)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  »5.  $•  *4,  ti.  i.  (k)  Siieldri. 
Vit.  Caesar,  e.  3y.     (1)  Pliri.  lib.  VIII.  c;  7. 
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with  porticos;  that  round  its  two    long  sides  and  its 
circular  extremity  ran  an  euripus  ten  feet  deep  and  as 
many  feet  broad;  that  the  seats  of  the  praecinctio  weie 
of  stone,  the  others  of  wood;  that  externally  it  presen- 
ted but  one  row  of  arches,  which  served  for  shops  and 
for  entrances  to  the  passages  and  the  stairS  (a),  Diony- 
sius  also  mentions  that  Tarquin  was  the  first  person 
who  erected  covered  seats,  for  that  until  then  the  spec- 
tacles were  seen  on  foot  from  a  sort  of  stand  covered  with 
awnings  sustained  by  masts ;  and  that  he  ordered  a  di- 
vision of  the  seats  amongst  the  different  tribes  (b).  Cas- 
siodorus  ascribes  the  enlargement  of  the  circus  !o  Au- 
gustus, perhaps  because  he  continued  the  work  begun 
by  his  adopted  father  (c) ;  and  the  Ancyran    marble 
mentions  amongst  the  other  works  of  Augustus   the 
PVLYIIN i AR  .  AD  .  CIRGVM  .  MAXIMVM.   We  also 
know  from  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ammianus  Marceilinus, 
as  we  have  alredy  seen,  that  he  adorned  the  spina  with 
the  obelisk  of  the  piazza  del  Popolo.  Claudius  made 
the  carceres  of  marble  instead  of  tufa,  and  the  goals  of 
gilt  marble  instead  of  wood  (d).  Nero  dried  up  the  eu- 
ripus of  Caesar  and  erected  on  its  site  seats  for  the 
Equestrian  Order;   but  the  circus   was   burnt  in   his 
day  (e),  and  probably  rebuilt,  for  we  find  it  standing  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  capable  of  accommodating 
260,000  spectators,  that  is  100,000  more  than  the  en- 
tire population  of  modern  Rome  (/).   Suetonius  and 
Pliny  inform  us  that  instead  of  sand,  Caligula  and  Nero 
had  its  arena  covered  with  vermilion  and  chrysocolla  or 
gold-glue.  Trajan  rebuilt  its  side-walls  with  the  stones 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  63.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Var.  lib.  V.  epist.  9. 
(d)  Sueton.  Vit  Claud.  (<?)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  38.  (/;  Plin. 
lib.  XXXVI.  c.  9. 
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taken  from  the  naumackia  of  Domitian  (a) ;  and  such 
was  their  excellence  of  construction  that  Pliny  hesitates 
not  to  say  that  it  rivaled  the  beauty  of  their  temples  (6). 
The  Imperial  pulvinarwas  then  removed,  and,  the  Im- 
perial seat  being  no  longer  separated  from  those  of  the 
other  spectators,  yet  visible  to  all,  the  Emperor  appeared 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  for  whose  accomoda* 
tion  5000  additional  seals  were  erected  on  the  occasion, 
making  in  all  seats  for  265,000  spectators.  The  Regio- 
naries  however  assign  to  the  circus  accommodation  for 
385.000  persons;  and  Dion,  who  says  that  the  inscription 
affixed  to  it  hy  Trajan  boasted  of  his  having  provided 
accommodation  sufficient  for  the  Roman  people,  seems 
to  favour  the  account  of  the  Regionaries  (c).  It  was 
again  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Antonius  Pius  (J)9  aud 
again  restored  by  his  adopted  son  Marcus  Aurelius  (e), 
which  is  the  last  restoration  of  airy  consequence  on  re- 
cord. Constantius  added  a  second  obelisk,  that  of  S. 
John  Lateran. 

The  circus  Maximus  was  originally  the  only  place  Its  exhibi- 
tor chariot-races  and  subsequently  for  exhibitions  of  wild  *l0ns* 
beasts,  the  former  of  which  were  given  in  the  locality 
of  the  circus  by  Romulus,  and  the  latter  for  the  first 
time  in  the  circus  by  Lucius  Cecilius  Metellus,  pro- 
consul and  pontiff,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  the 
signal  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Panormus,  now 
Palermo,  A.  U.  C.  502,  on  which  occasion  he  brought 
to  Rome  Mil  elephants  captured  from  the  enemy,  which 
were  dispatched  with  staves.  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior 
is  the  first  person  recorded  to  have  given  in  the  circus 

(a)  Sucton.  Vit.  Traj.  c.  5.  (b)  Panegyr.  c.  5i.  (c)  Dion.  lib. 
LXVIII.  c.  7.  (d)  Spartiah.  Vit.  Anton.  Pii  c.  18.  (e)  See  a  medal 
to  that  effect  in  Nardini  Roma    intica  Jib.  VJL  g.   2. 
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exhibitions  of  Athletes  and  hunts  of  lions  and  panthers 
A.  U.  C.  568,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  in 
the  war  against  the  /Etolians  (a).  Similar  exhibitions 
were  given  there  bj  the  Curule  iEdiles  Nasica  and  Len- 
tulus,  A.  U.  C.  586  (b).  Scaevola,  when  aedile,  gave  a 
lion-hunt  (c),  and  Sylla  is  said  by  Seneca  to  have  been 
the  first  who  exhibited  wild  beast  loose  in  the  arena  of 
the  circus,  to  be  destroyed  by  archers  sent  expressly  for 
that  purpose  from  Africa  by  king  Bocchus,  A.  U.  C 
660  (d).  Scaurus,  when  aedile,  exhibited  in  the  circus 
150  wild  beasts,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  hippopotamus 
and  five  crocodiles,  for  which  he  had  a  canal  excavated 
within  the  circus  (e).  During  the  games  given  by  Pom- 
pey  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  his  theatre,  500 
lions  were  killed  in  five  days  (f)\  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion the  legionary  troops  attacked  eighteen  elephants, 
when  the  enraged  animals  sought  to  assail  in  turn  the 
alarmed  spectators  (g).  Ten  years  after,  Caesar,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  didicalion  of  his  forum  and  temple  of 
Venus  Genitrix,  gave  hunts  of  wild  beasts  during  five 
days,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  Suetonius  and  Dion,  on 
which  occasion,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  he  excavated 
the  euripus  to  give  increased  security  to  the  spectators; 
and  20  elephants  and  a  camel-leopard,  the  loftiest  and 
tnost  harmless  creature  that  wanders  over  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia  and  ^Ethiopia,  were  dispatched  in  the  circus 
by  500  infantry  and  300  cavalry  (h).  The  hunts  of 
wild  beasts  were  transferred  from  the  circus  to  the  am- 
phitheatres as  affording  greater  security  and  comman- 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  XLIX.  c.  aa.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  XLIV.  c.  18.  (c)  Plin.  lib. 
VIII.  c.  1 6.  §.  acts  (d)  De  brevit.  Vitae  c.  i3.  (e)  Plin.  lib.  VIII. 
c.  i6.  (/)  Dioo  lib.  XXXIX.  c  33.  (g-)  Plin.  lib.  VIII.  c.  !6.  Ciefcrtf 
Familiar,  lib.  VII.  ep.  I,     (h)  Sucton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  3g. 
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(ding  a  better  view;  yet  we  find  that  hunts  occasionally 
took  place  in  the  circus  MaximUs,  for  Spartian  informs 
us  that  sumptuous  hunts  were  given  there  by  Adrian  (a)a> 
and  Eusebius  records  that  those  exhibited  by  Phi- 
lip were  on  a  still  larger  scale;  but  more  extraordinary 
still  were  those  given  in  the  III.  century  of  the  Christian 
era  by  Probus.  By  his  order  a  great  quantity  of  large 
trees ,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  transplanted  by  the 
soldiery  into  the  midst  of  the  circus,  and  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  b6ams.  The  artificial  forest  was  fil- 
led with  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a  thou- 
sand fallow  deer  and  a  thousand  wild  boars;  and  all  this 
variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to  the  impetuous  avidity 
of  the  multitude,  to  reward  the  courage  and  dexterity  of 
the  captors  (5).  The  sports  of  the  next  day  consisted  of 
the  destruction  of  a  hundred  lions,  an  equal  number 
of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards  and  three  hundred 
bears.  Besides  these,  twenty  zebras  displayed  their  ele- 
gant forms  and  variegated  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Boman  people,  with  ten  elks,  ten  camel-leopards,  thirty 
Africafi  hyaenas,  and  two  Indian  tigers.  The  rhinoceros 
and  the  river  horse,  with  a  variety  of  other  wild  beasts, 
added  to  this  display  of  savage  nature,  which  was  closed 
by  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants.  The  col- 
lection prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for  tm 
triumph,  and  exhibited  by  his  successor  in  the  secular 
games,  consisted  of  twenty  zebras,  ten  el  ks,  ten  camel  - 
leopards,  thirty  African  hyaenas  and  ten  Indian  tigers* 
Such  exhibitions  continued  to  be  given  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  as  we  learn  from  Clatidian,  when  celebrating 
his  sixth  consulate  A.  D.  £0£  ;  and  the  letter  of  Cassio- 
dorus  on  the  circus,  so  often  cited,  proves  its  existence 

(a)  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  18.     (b)  Vonix.  Vit.  Prop.  c.  19. 
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ill  all  its  integrity  and  activity  in  the  reign  of  Tiled* 
doric,  that  is  in  the  VI.  century  of  the  Christian  era  (a)* 
That  it  continued  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  IX.  cen- 
tury may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Anonymous  of 
Mabillom  Lucius  II.  confided  its  care  to  the  Frangipani 
in  Hdd(&)»  From  the  Frangipani  it  passed  into  other 
hands;  and  in  the  XIV.  and  XV.  centuries  it  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  used  as  a  quarry  of  materials.  Its 
obelisks  were  removed  by  Sixtus  V*  to  the  Lateran  and 
Vatican  squares,  and  had  been  found  26  feet  under  the 
present  level  of  the  arena. 

The  form  of  the  circus  is  still  observable  in  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine :  The  via  de1 
Cerchi  runs  over  its  second  praecinctio  ,  traces  of  the 
arches  supporting  which  are  seen  to  the  left ,  a  little 
after  we  enter  upon  that  road  not  far  from  the  car  ceres, 
on  the  site  of  which  stands  a  granary ;  and  at  the  other 
extremity,  near  the  Moietta,  the  semicircular  extremity 
is  distinctly  recognised*  On  the  side  of  the  Aventine 
almost  every  vestige  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  arena 
is  now  a  garden,  and  presents ,  as  we  now  see  it  *,  1800 
feet  in  lenght,  that  is  75  feet  less  than  the  length  ascri- 
bed to  it  by  Pliny  (c) ;  and  its  breadth  is  /100  feet, 
which  differ  from  the  dimensions  of  Pliny  by  225  feet, 
but  exactly  accords  with  those  of  Dionysius  already 
mentioned*  Nardini  ascribes  the  discrepancy  between 
the  measurement  of  Pliny  and  that  of  Dionysius  to  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  fabrics  of  the  circus. 
The  an-  THE  ANCIENT  CAPITOL.     We    have    abready 

cientCapi-  glanced  at  the    history,    topography  and   geology  of 


tol :  its  ac 

CCSbCs. 


(a)  Lib.  III.  c  3o.     (6)  Panvin.  de  Genie  Frang.  lib.  IH.  c.  p 
(c)  Lib  XXXVI.  c   i5. 
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the  Capitol  (a),  and  described  it  as  it  now  stands  (3); 
and  we  now  proceed  to  such  descriptive  details  as  this 
third  division  of  the  present  work  demands.  Ancient 
writers  mention  but  three  accesses  to  the  Capitol ,  all 
on  the  ancient  city  side,  viz.  the  centum  gradus ,  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  and  the  Clwus  Sacer  otAsyU{c)$ 
and  these  approaches,  having  been  constructed  on  the 
three  points  of  the  hill  easiest  of  access,  have  naturally 
been  continued  by  the  Moderns.  Tacitus  informs  us 
that  the  Centum  Gradus  led  up  to  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
from  the  elevation  of  which  it  borrowed  its  name,  being 
a  hundred  feet  high  (c?),  and  it  must  correspond  with 
the  modern  via  di  monte  Tarpeo,  the  only  natural  ac- 
cess to  the  rock.  Indeed  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gate  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  a  few  paces  beyond  a  marble  slab 
and  inscription  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  via  di  Monte  Tarpeo. 

Descending  from  these  vestiges  to  the  piazza  della  TheTar- 
Consolazione,  and  entering  the  via  di  Monte  Caprino  Peia,iro0*' 
we    meet  directly  opposite   us  an    archway  and  small 
court-yard,  at  the  extremity  of  which  rises 

^the  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition.11 
It  rises  sixty  feet  above  the  level  on  which  we  stand, 
which  is  forty  feet  above  the  ancient  soil,  thus  making 
the  Tarpeian  rock  at  this  point  one  hundred  feet  high, 
the  height,  as  we  have  seen,  given  to  it  by  Tacitus.  From 
this  height  State  prisoners,  when  not  dispatched  in  the 
Mamertine  prison,  were  usually  precipitated  to  its  base, 


(«)  Lib.  III.  c.  68.  (bj  VoL  I.  p.  95.  (c)  Vol.  II.  p.  5ia.  [d\ Tacit. 
Hist.  lib.  III.  c.  i. 
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and  thence  dragged  by  books  and  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber. The  street  by  which  we  entered,  if  it  may  be  so, 
called,  derives  its  name  from  Monte  Gaprino,  the  name 
given  to  this  part  of  the  Capitol  in  the  middle  ages,  be- 
cause browsed  on  by  goats.  One  of  the  doors  to  the 
right  in  this  court  as  we  entered  gives  access  to  some 
ancient  quarries  which  served  as  prisons  in  the  middle 
ages  (a)  and  were  called  Ganapania,  but  are  now  known 
to  the  poor  people  in  the  little  court  as  the  grot te  del 
principe  Altieri^  whose  major-domo  holds  the  key  of 
entrance. 
The  Hastening  from  this,  disagreeable  locality  to  the 

C  1V^*li-     Forum,  we  observe  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  still  in  part 
»us-,  C.H-     existing  between  the  temple  of  Fortune  and  the  via 

vus  Sacerj  gacra   wajch  is  the  road  that  runs  between  the  arch  of 

aud the 

\i«  Sacra.  §ept«  Severus,  and  the  temple  of  Concord.  A  little  be- 
low the  temple  of  Fortune  we  observe  a  fragment  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  in  excellent  preservation,  whence 
it,  directs  its  course  between  that  temple  and  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  as  it  ascended  to  the  area  of  the  Ca- 
pitol to  the  left  of  the  Tabularium,  where  now  stands, 
the  tower  of  Boniface  VIII.  The  gate  of  entrance  on  that 
spot  was  called  Saturnia  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hill,  and  also  Pandana  because  always  open  except  on 
emergencies,  (b).  It  was  burnt  by  the  Vitellians;  and 
its  place  was  supplied  with  heaps,  of  statues  by  Sabinus, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  Vespasian  (c).  The  Clivus  Sa* 
cer,  was  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  via  Sa- 
cra ,  wjuch.  we  see  directing  its  course  towards  the 
Mamertine  prison ,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero, when  he  says  that  the  captives  led  in  triumph  were 

(a)  Wadding's  History  of  Araeeli,  Bull  of  Anacletua  It.  Antipopc. 
(b)  Varro,  dc  ting.  tat.  lib  IV.  (c)  Tacit,  lib.  lite,  71. 
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Jeft  iq  the  prison  ,  as  the  triumphal  car  turned  from. 
the  Forum  towards  the  Capitol  (a).  The  via  Sacra  was 
so  called  because  it  led  to 'the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  (b).  It  began  in  the  piazza  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
its  commencement  there  was  called  Caput  Sacrae  viae  (c) 
Its  highest  point,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  was  called  Summa  Sacra  via  (d)'^ 
and  its  northern  extremity  was  called  the  Clivus  Sacer  (e), 
Nero,  as  we  have  seen,  erected  the  atrium  of  his  golden 
house  on  the  Summa  via  Sacra;  and  the  road  was  then  as, 
now  made  to  pass  where  the  arch  of  Titus  now  stands. 
Adrian,  as  we  have  seen,,  erected  his  temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome  on  the  site  of  the  atrium  of  Nero,  and  added 
a  second  branch  to  the  via  Sacra ,  which  is  that  still 
winding  between  the  temple  and  the  basilic  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  oft 
quoted  mention  made  by  Horace  of  the  via  Sacra: 
^Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mps, 
Nescio  qui4  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis." 
The  flagged  road  that  runs  under  the  arch  of  Severu* 
is  of  the  middle  ages,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  description 
of  that  arch.  The  portico  of  the  tabularium  formed  a 
communication  between  the  clivus  Sacer  and  the  ciivus 
Capitolinus;  and  observing  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  via  Sacra  and  the  tabularium  and  their  prox- 
imity to  one  another  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ascent  here  must  have  been  too  steep  for 
"Vehicles,  and  that  steps,  led  up  from  this  point  to  the 
level  of  the  portico  and  thence  to  the  lower  area  of  the 
temple, a  circumstance  which  may  account  for  the  wall  of 


(a )  Oratin  Verr.    [b)  Horace  Od.  lib,  II.  y.  35.    (c)  Varr.  De  Ling. 
Lat.  J.  47.  {d)  Cicero  pro  Plancio  c.  7.    (e)  Horate  lib.  IV.  od.  a.  v.  3b. 
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massive  blocks  to  our  left  as  we  ascend  hence  to  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol. 
The  The  Triumph,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 

Triumph.  so  caj]ed  from  Qp[oc^0gy  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  such  proces- 
sions, was  the  loftiest  aspiration  of  Roman  combition, 
and  outshone  all  the  other  spectacles  of  ancient  Borne. 
To  this  high  honour  no  General  was  legally  entitled , 
who  had  not  slain,  in  one  battle,  5,000  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  enlarged  its  territory.  The  "Victor,  at 
the  head  of  his  companions  in  arms,  entered  the  Trium- 
phal gate,  which  stood  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Ti- 
ber (#),  where  he  was  invested  with  the  triumphal  robes, 
and  where  were  performed  the  accustomed  rites  to  the 
deities  of  the  place.  The  procession  then  proceeded  by 
the  Velabrum  to  the  Circus  Maximus;  and  the  streets 
which  it  had  to  pass  were  strewed  with  flowers  and  lined 
at  intervals  with  altars  smoaking  with  incense.  In  the 
Circus  Maximus  the  spectators  were  ranged  along  the 
benches  in  their  whole  extent  along  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine,  as  the  procession  moved  over  its  vast 
arena.  The  Victor  was  preceded  by  musicians  singing 
and  playing  triumphal  songs;  by  the  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, having  their  horns  gilt  and  their  heads  adorned 
with  fillets  and  garlands;  and  by  waggons  bearing  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  statues,  paintings,  plate,  armour, 
gold,  silver  and  brass,  together  with  the  golden  crown 
and  other  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states. 
The  representations  of  the  conquered  countries  or  cities 
were  borne  on  wooden  frames,  inscribed  with  their  ti- 
tles; and  the  captive  leaders  and  princes  followed  in 
chains  with  their  kindred  and  families.  Next  came  the 

(«)  Cicero  Orat.  contra  Pisonem  c.  a5. 
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lictors,  with  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed 
by  musicians  and  dancers,  dressed  as  satjrs  and  wearing 
crowns  of  gold,  in  the  midst  of  whom  a  pantomime,  by 
his  looks  aud  gestures,  insulted  the  vanquished.  Then 
came  the  conqueror,  immediately  preceded  by  a  train 
of  persons  bearing  perfumes.  He  was  dressed  in  purple 
embroidered  with  gold:  on  his  head  he  wore  a  laurel 
crown  5  and  in  his  left  hand  he  bore  an  ivory  sceptre 
surmounted  by  the  Roman  eagle.  His  chariot,  glittering 
with  gold,  was  generally  drawn  by  four  white  steeds; 
and ,  to  teach  him  to  moderate  his  exultation ,  a  slave 
bearing  a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  often 
whispered  in  his  ear.  ^Remember  that  thou  art  a  man*"1 
His  chariot  was  followed  by  the  consuls;  and  his  staff 
usually  rode  by  his  side.  The  victorious  army  gene- 
rally came  last  in  military  array,  crowned  with  laurel, 
as  were  also  the  captives,  and  decorated  with  the  honours 
won  by  their  valour.  Every  terrace  and  balcony  and  roof 
and  viranda,  along  the  line  of  the  procession  or  within 
view  of  it,  swarmed  with  spectators:  all  Rome,  from  the 
plebeian  to  the  patrician,  of  every  age  and  sex,  went 
forth  in  gala  costume ;  and  the  lo  triumphe  of  the 
assembled  myriads,  their  plaudits  and  their  acclamations 
were  reverberated  by  the  seven  hills,  resounded  along 
the  spacious  valleys ,  and  pealed  along  the  Tiber  and 
from  the  distant  Janiculum.  Proceeding  from  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus  to  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Coelian  the  procession  moved  along,  passing  under 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  the  ARGVM,  as  its  inscription 
says ,  TRIVMPHIS  INSIGNEM;  thence  wheeling  to 
the  left ,  it  slowly  moved  along  the  via  Sacra ,  passed 
under  the  arch  of  Titus,  between  the  imperial  palace 
and  the  basilic  of  Constantine,  until  it  reached  the  Ma- 
uiertine  prison  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  5  where  the 
Vol.  IV.  20 
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Conqueror  descended  from  his  car  of  triumph,  ordered 
the  captive  kings  and  chieftains  to  be  consigned  to  the 
state  prison,  and  ascended  on  foot  with  the  procession 
by  the  clivus  Sacer  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
there  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  present  his  grateful  offerings 
and  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  his  success  to  Jupiter 
Optimus  .^Jaxirnu^,  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  beneficent  Author  of  his  good  fortune, 
$iid  the  Supreme  Protector  of  the  Empire  (a). 
Historical  For  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 

notice  Rome  the  Capitol  would  seem  to  have  been  but  feebly 

fortified,  for  we  find  it  taken,  A.  U.,  C,  2M>  by  Appius 
Erdonius  and  retaken  by  the  Romans  (#).  From  the 
manner  in  wh|ch  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Gauls,  when, 
it  was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  it  would  seem 
(hat  the  Romans  had  rather  availed  themselves  of  its. 
natural  ruggedriess  than  secured  it  by  artificial  ram- 
parts; but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  we  find  it  for- 
tified by  Camillu,s  with  solid  substructions,  which  Livy 
assures  us  were  an  object  of  admiration  even  in  his 
day  (c).  It  had  also  been  adorned  with,  numerous  edi- 
fices ,  sucli  as  those  of  the  Asylum  between  the  twa 
groves;  the  house  for  the  convocation  of  the  Senate  and 
people,  thence  called  the  Curia  Calabra;  the  aedicula 
sacrecl  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  rebuilt  by  Augustus  (d)\ 
the  statue  of  tl\e  god  Terminus  and  tlie  aedicula  of 
Youth,  erected  bj  Numa  and  afterwards  enclosed  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (e);  the  Mamertine  prison 
built  by  Ancus  Martius;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito^ 

(a)  Tacit.  Amial.  lib, I.  c.  8.  Josephus,  Jewish  War  lib.  VII.  c.  16* 
Suetonius,  Vit.  Aug.  c.  xoo.  Dion,  lib.  LVt  c.  42.  (b),  Liv.  lib.  III. 
c  i5,  18,  (c)  Lib.  VI.  e.  4.  [d)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Romul.  c.  ao.  [e]  JM 
\\)p.  IV.  c.  20. 
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linus  founded  by  the  elder  Tarquin  }  the  Tullianum 
built  under  the  Mamertiue  prison  by  Servius  Tullius, 
all  of  the  era  of  the  kings;  the  house  of  Manlius  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  which  he  defended  against  the  Gauls; 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor  erected  about  the  same  time(tf)5 
the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  (£)}  the  temple  of  Concord 
at  the  base  of  the  Capitol ,  vowed  bj  Camillus  A.  U. 
C.  388  (c);  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  built  by  the 
younger  Camillus  A,  U.  C.  6A 15  after  the  war  with  the 
Aurunci,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Manlius,  which  had 
been  demolished  after  his  attempt  against  the  liberties 
of  his  country  A.  ILC.  371,  when  a  decree  passed  that  no 
Patrician  should  thenceforward  live  on  either  elevation 
of  the  Capitol  (d)\  the  temple  of  Faith  built  by  Calati- 
nus  about  the  close  of  the  same  century  (e);  a  temple 
of  Concord  built  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  A.  U.  C.  535  (/'); 
the  temple  of  the  Mind  and  of  Venus  Ericina  erected 
at  the  same  time  (#■);  a  cypress  statue  of  Vejovis  erected 
A.  U.  C.  551  (/z);  two,  other  temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
by  Qnintus  Marcius  Ralla,  if  the  text  of  Livy  be  cor- 
rect (/)$  an  arch  erected  by  the  elder  African  us,  A.  U. 
C.  562,  before  his  departure  for  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  which  he  adorned  with  seven  gilt  statues,  two 
horses,  and  two  fountains  (y);  a  temple  of  Opis,  which 
existed  A,  U.  C.  566  (&);  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
whose  worship  with  that  of  other  Egyptian  deities  had 
been  introduced  into  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566,  and  banished, 

(a)  Ovid.  lib.  VI.  v.  36g  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  lib.  I.  c.  20.  (b)  Lac- 
tam, ibid,  (c)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Carail.  c.  42.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  VII.  c.  a 8. 
Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  56y.  (e)  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  II.  c.  a3.  (J)  Liv. 
lib. XXII.  <\  33.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  at.  (g)  Liv.  lib.  XXII.  e.a.Lib.  XXIH. 
c.  3i.  {h)  Pliiu Hist. Nat.  lib.  XVI.  c.  40.  [i)  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  41.  (j)  Liv. 
lib.  XXXVII.  c.  3.  [k)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  2a. 

20* 
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A.  U.  G.  696,  by  the  Consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius  (#);  a 
magnificent  portico  built  by  Publius  Cornelius  Nasica, 
surnamed  Serapion,  consul  A.  U.  C.  606  (&)  ;  the  Ta- 
bularium  built  by  Catulus  A.  IX  C.  676;  the  altar  of 
the  Gens  Julia  mentioned  in  many  inscriptions  recor- 
ded by  Marini  in  his  Acts  of  the  Arvals;  an  arch  erected 
by  Nero  (c);  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Custos   built  by 
Domitian;  and  the  Atheneum  built  by  Adrian.  Orosius 
records  a  conflagration  on  the  Capitol  in  the  time  of 
Commodus,  caused  by  lightening,  in  which  was  burnt 
the  Library,  probably  part  of  the  Atheneum  (c?);  and 
this  is  the  last  fact  on  record  wilh  regard  to  this  inte- 
resting part  of  the  ancient  city  before  the  first  spoliation 
of  Rome.  After  that  tune  the  Capitol  declined  with  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Empire;  and  its  edifices  be- 
came  the  prey  of  abandonment,  neglect  and  avidity. 
During  the  Gothic  war  and  for  two  centuries  after,  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  municipal  government;  but  the  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  details  of  which  would  little  interest 
the  generality  of  English  readers,  completed  its  destruc-* 
tion.  We  cannot  however  altogether  omit  the  election 
of  Rienzi  on.  this  hill   in   1347,  as   governor  of  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Tribune,  and  his  escape  thence  in  dis-. 
guise  in  the  same  year,  when  surprised  hy  the  Colonna 
faction  (e).  He  repaired  the  Communal  palace  on  the 
Capitol  by  imposing  a  tax  of  a  hundred  florins  on  every 
one  that  had  attained  the  Senatorial  dignity.  Of  the  two 
towers ,  which  flank  the  Senator's  palace ,  that  on  the 
Clivus  Capitol inus  was  built  by  Boniface  IX.  in  the 
XIV.  and  that  on.  the  Clivus  Sacer  by  Nicholas,  Y.  in, 


(a)  Tertull.  Aputaget.c,  6.  {b)  VelfeiV  lib.  II.  c.  \.   {e)  Tacit.  Ah* 
iftal.  lib.  XV.  c.  *8-  [d)  Lib.  VII.  c.  10.  (e)  Villain  Vit.  Rienz.  lib.  III.  c.  24. 
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the  XV.  century,  whose  arms  are  still  seen  affixed  to 
them.  In  the  XV.  century  the  windows  of  the  Tabularium 
and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  faced  with  masonry 
by  Nicholas  V.5  to  strengthen  the  substructions  Of  the 
Senators  palace  5  and  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  assumed  its  present  form,  as  we  have  already  said*, 
under  Paul  III.,  after  the  plan  of  Buonarotti. 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  CAPITOLIiNUS.  Anil-  Temple  of 
quarians  had  long  been  divided  as  to  the  site  of  the  ^  ^J  .._ 
temple  of  the  Gapitoline  Jove,  some  with  Donati  main-  nus^siteok 
taming  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  Araceli;  and  others 
with  Wardini  placing  it  on  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Capitol  5  but  now  that  archaeological  science  has 
received  a  vast  accession  of  light,  the  question  does  not 
appear  difficult  of  solution.  We  have  already  seen  that 
one  of  the  elevations  of  the  Capitol  had  been  called  Ca- 
pitolium,  the  other  Arx  (a):  the  origin  of  the  former  name 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  temple  stood  on  the  Ca± 
pitolium  as  contradistinguished  to  the  Arx  $  and,  to  fix 
the  site  of  the  temple,  we  have  thus  only  to  ascertain 
which  was  the  Capitolium  or  which  the  Arx.  This  Dio- 
nysius  enables  us  to  do.  He  informs  us  that,  to  provide 
a  sufficient  area  for  the  temple,  Tarquin  had  to  con- 
struct solid  substructions  which  he  filled  up  with  earth 
(£),  a  circumstance  which  can  apply  to  the  Araceli 
elevation  alone,  for  it  alone  presents  traces  of  such  sub- 
structions ,  and  it  alone,  even  with  this  its  artificial 
enlargement ,  is  merely  sufficient  to  form  the  area  of 
the  temple,  with  the  dimensions  of  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed \  whereas  the  opposite   elevation   presents   none  of 

[a,  Liv.  lib.  lit.  c.  i5,  l&.  19    Valrr.  Mow  lib.  III.  c,  2.  $»  f 
lib.  "VI  c>  5.  $.  1.  \b)  Liv.  lib.  IV. 
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these  characters,  having  no  substructions  whatever,  and 
being  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  erection  not  only 
of  several  such  temples  but  also  of  various  other  addi- 
tional edifices  of  considerable  size. 
History  of.  "jhe  primitive  temple  had  been  founded  by  Tar- 

quin  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the 
Sabine  war  (a)^  and  had  been  completed  by  his  grand- 
son Tarquin  the  Proud  {#),  whose  sons  atrocious  con- 
duct to  Lucretia  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  its 
dedication  and  cost  him  his  throne.  That  function  was 
performed  bv  Marcus  Horatius  Pulviilus,  who,  during 
its  performance,  received,  through  the  malignity  of  his 
rivals,  the  afHicting  news  of  his  son's  death,  with  the 
view  of  Inducing  him  to  interrupt  the  ceremony  and 
thus  lower  himself  in  the  public  estimation  }  but  the 
Pontiff  proceeded  with  the  function  apparently  undis- 
turbed} nor  did  he,  whilst  engaged  la  the  solemn  act, 
yield  for  a  moment  to  his  feelings  as  a  father.  On  his 
return  home ,  however,  his  emotions  found  relief  in 
fcears  and  lamentation;  but  he  soon  repressed  his  pater- 
nal emotion  by  turning  his  devotional  looks  towards  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (c).  The  columns  of  this 
first  temple  had  probably  been  of  tufa,  for  Livy  informs 
us  that  they  and  the  walls  had  been  covered  with  stucco 
so  late  as  the  YL  century  of  Rome  (d)^  and  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  had  been  of  terra  cotta  and  made  in  Etru- 
tria  (e).  The  temple  had  been  burnt  A.  U.  C  670  (/); 
and  was  rebuilt  of  the  same  dimensions  by  Sylla  (§•), 
who  ordered  the  columns  of  the  Olympic  Jove  lo  be 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  Lc.  38.Plin.lib.  HI.  c.  5. $.9.  (b)  LI  v.  lib.  L  c.  53. 

fc)  Cicero  pro  Dorao  c<  54  ,  Valer.  Mmaxi.  lib.  V.  c.  10,  Seneca  ad  Mar- 
eiam  c.  *3.  Servius  Sehol.  in  Virgil,  lib.  XL  v.  2.  (d)  Lib.  XL.  c,  /§S, 
5 1-  (e)  Ovid  Fast.  lib.  I.  v.  203.  (/)  Cicero  in  "Vert.  I.  c.  i3,  IV.  $.5i. 
(g)  Dianys.  Jik  I?,  c.  61. 
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Drought  from  Athens  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  teril- 
pie  (a).  Valerius  Maximus  relates  that  when  that  Dic- 
tator had  been  staying  at  Pozzuoli  for  the  benefit  of 
his  healthy  A-  U.  C.  675,  he,  on  learning  that  Granius, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  -  had  neglected  to 
collect  the  money  promised  by  the  Decemvirs  for  th£ 
reconstruction  of  the  temple,  fell  into  so  violent  a  pas- 
sion that  he  lost  all  power  of  utterance,  and  burst  a  pec- 
toral blood  vessel  o^  which  he  died  (£).  This  second 
temple  was  dedicated  by  Lntatius  Calulus  A.U.  C.  684; 
but  it  was  burnt  in  the  Vitellian  civil  war  A.  D.  70.  It 
was  rebuilt  the  year  after  by  Vespasian  on  the  same 
plan  as  before  ,  save  that,  to  render  it  more  imposing, 
its  height  was  increased  (c).  Tacitus  records  the  parti- 
culars that  occurred  on  occasion  of  commencing  this 
third  temple,  and  they  are  interesting.  The  care  of  the 
work  was  confided  to  Lucius  Vestinus,  a  revered  charac- 
ter of  the  Equestrian  Order:  the  AugUrs,  having  been 
consulted  as  Usual  declared  that,  to  prevent  their  pro- 
fanation or  employment  in  any  other  edifice,  the  ruins 
of  the  burnt  temple  must  be  cast  into  marshes;  that  the 
stones  and  gold  to  be  employed  iii  the  new  building 
must  not  have  been  previously  in  use;  and  that  the  new 
temple  should  rise  on  the  vestiges  and  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  old  one  ,  for  that  the  gods  were 
Unwilling  to  alter  the  primitive  form  of  this  their  dwell- 
ing place.  On  the  2lrsfc  of  June,  the  day  appointed  for 
laying  the  first  stone,  the  weather  being  very  severe ^ 
the  whole  space  destined  for  the  temple  was  covered 
Over  with  fillets  and  flowers ,  and  entered  first  by  the 
soldiersof  auspicious  augury,  bearing  branches  of  trees 

(a)  Pl-'n.  lib.  XXXVI.  c  6.  [b)  Lib.  IX.  c.  3  §  8.  (t)  tacit,  Hist, 
lib  IV*  c.  53, 
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ncceptable  to  the  gods;  next  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  ac- 
companied by  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  festive 
attire;  and  next  by  the  Pontiff  Claudius  iElianus,  fol- 
lowed by  Helvidius  Priscus,  the  Praetor,  who,  having 
purified  the  area  by  means  of  the  Suovetaurilian  sacri- 
fice, and  placed  the  entrails  of  the  victims  on  the  altar, 
invoked  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva  and  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  Empire  to  prosper  the  undertaking  and  accom- 
plish the  good  work  undertaken  in  their  honour.  They 
and  the  other  magistrates,  priests,  Senators,  knights 
and  people  then  joyfully  cooperated  in  lifting  the  foun- 
dation stone  by  means  of  ropes  with  which  together 
with  fillets  it  had  been  bound  round;  and  it  gradually 
descended  into  its  destined  position.  Gold  and  silver 
pieces  together  with  metals  in  the  mineral  state  were 
then  consigned  to  the  foundations;  and  with  this,  accor* 
ding  to  Tacitus,  the  interesting  ceremony  closed  (a)> 

Nine  years  after,  the  temple  was  again  burnt,  and 
was  again  built  by  Domitian,  who  had  its  new  columns 
hewn  in  the  Pentelic  quarries  near  Athens  (b).  Livy 
informs  us  that  400  talents ,  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  spoils  of  the  rich  Volsctan  city  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  had  been  set  apart  by 
him  for  the  completion  of  the  first  temple,  were  found 
insufficient  to  complete  even  its  foundations  (c);  and 
Plutarch  says  that  such  was  the  magnificence  of  this  the 
fourth  temple  that  no  private  purse  could  defray  the  ex- 
pense even  of  its  gilding,  which  amounted  to  i  2  millions 
of  talents,  equal  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  (d). 
Descnp-  ^re  flave  seell  jjla£  tlie  four  temples  had  been  all  of 

the  temple.  tne  same  dimensions ,  save  that  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  , 

(a)  Hist.  lib.  If  .  c.  55.     (h)  Pint.  Vit.  Public,  c.  i5.     {c)  Lib.  i. 
c  53,  55.    {d)  Vit.  Public  c.  XV, 
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which  had  been  loftier  tkm  its   predecessor  §  and  from 
the  description  left  us  by  Dionysius  of   that  built  by 
Sylla,  as  seen  by  him  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
an   accurate  knowledge  of  the   size  and  form  of  the 
others.  Dionysius  informs  us  that  its  lofty  substructure 
was  200  feet  long  by  about  185  feet  broad;  that  it  look- 
ed towards  the  south  ,  that  is  towards  the  Forum ;  that 
its  portico  in  front  consisted  of  three,  and  on  the  sides 
of  two ,  rows  of  columns ,  that  its  cella  contained  three 
parallel  adjoining  shrines,  one  of  Jupiter  in  the  centre, 
and  two  of  Juno  and  Minerva,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
principal  divinity ,  all  under  the  same  roof  and  pedi- 
ment (£).  He  omits  to  state  the  number  of  pillars  in 
each  row,  but  happily  we  know  from  an  ancient  medal 
of  Vespasian  that  they  had  been  six  and  of  the  Corin- 
thian order;  that  the  intercolumniations  were  unequal, 
diminishing  as  they  receded  from  the  centre;  that  through 
the  central  intercoiumniation  was  seen  the  seated  statue 
of  Jupiter  with  a  spier  in  one  hand  and  a  thunderbolt 
in  the  other;  that  through  one  of  the  lateral  intercolum- 
niations was  seen  Minerva  to  his  right,  standing  with 
spier  and  shield ;  and  through  the  other  corresponding 
one ,  Juno  with  a  spier  and  patera ,  both  turned  to- 
wards the  principal  deity.  This  description  is  in  most 
particulars  confirmed  hj  medals  of  Titus  and  two  pieces 
of  money  coined  by  Q.  Petillius  called  Capitolinus 
from  his  having  been  president  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  crown  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  but  was  acquitted  by 
his  Judges  through  the  undue  influence  of  his  friend 
Augustus  (c).  The  pieces  of  money  were  coined  by  him 

(a)  Vif.  Publicola  c.  i5.  Snefon.  in  Domit.  c.  5.  [b,  Lib.  IV  c.  61. 
£?)  Horace  Sat.  lib.  1.  Sat.  IV.  v.  94.  sqq.  Sat.  X.  ▼  26.  Old  Scholiast, 
published  by  Cruquius. 
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probablv  in  some  official  capacity  connected  with  thd 
mint.  The  temple  having  been  185  feet  broad,  the  six 
columns  in  front  must  have  been  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  middle  intercolumniation  exceeded  three  dia- 
meters and  a  half,  the  intercolumniations  at  either  side 
of  the  central  one^  three  diameters  ,  and  those  at  the 
extremities  two  diameters  and  a  half,  that  is  to  say  the 
central  intercolumniation  was  thirty-two  feet,  the  next 
on  either  side  twenty-seven  and  the  last  twenty-two  feet 
and  a  half*  The  lateral  intercolumniations  must  have 
been  two  diameters  each,  to  complete  the  200  feet,  the 
length  of  the  temple.  The  columns  were  eight  diame- 
ters or  seventy-two  feet  high  §  and  the  temple  having 
been  areostyle,  the  architraves  must  have  beenofwood^ 
as  was  the  cieling ,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
ils  frequent  conflagration,  (a)  The  cella  was  thus  only- 
fifty  feet  in  front  and  120  feet  at  the  sides,  that  is  between 
the  two  central  columns  of  the  front  and  the  two  ex- 
treme lateral  columns.  The  statite  of  Jupiter  in  the  cella 
had  been  originally  of  terra  cotta,  as  were  also  the  other 
statues  (b) :  it  was  afterwards  of  gilt  bronze  (c) ;  and 
finally  in  the  time  of  Martial  it  was  of  gold  (d)i  The  sta- 
tue of  Jupiter  wore  a  crown  of  gold  with  gold  rays  (<?)  * 
and  in  its  base  were  generally  kept  the  Capitoline  trea- 
sure ,  established  by  Camillus  as  we  learn  from  Livy  ^ 
Pliny,  Appian  and  Suetonius,  and  also  the  Sibylline 
books,  until  removed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palati- 
ntts  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who  thus  became  master 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  public  deposits  {/)-  The 
shrine  of  the  Capitoline  Jove  was  also  enriched  with 


(a)  VitruV.  lib.  III.  c.  2.  (It)  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  I.  v.  202.  Plin. 
lib.  XXXV.  c.  i5.  (c)  Plaut.  Trinumm.  Act.  1.  sc.  a.  v.  g3.  [d\  Lib.  XI. 
ep.  5.  (e)  Sddon.  Vit.  Aug,  (/)  Pirn.  lib.  II.  c  7.  Juvenal  Sat.  XUt  v,5- 
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many  costly  offerings,  such  as  the  Victory  of  Geron 
mentioned  by  Livy,  the  Jupiter  Imperator  brought  from 
Praeneste  ,  according  to  Cicero ,  Livy  and  Victor ,  the 
bronze  Jupiter  of  Garviiius  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Pli- 
ny, the  Minerva  of  Euphranor  mentioned  also  by  Pliny, 
the  statue  of  Fabius  Maximus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and 
Strabo,silver  plate  for  three  tables  made  from  taxes  impo- 
sed on  usurers  by  the  Curule  iEdiles  Gneus  and  Quintus 
Ogulnius  A.  U.  G.  £58  (a) ,  and  the  golden  vine  sent 
by  Aristobolus  and  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  often  retired  at  night  to  the  ceila  of  Jupiter  (b)  ; 
and  hence,  as  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us,  his  likeness 
was  seen  there  in  his  day,  and  was  borne  thence  to  join 
the  funeral  processions  of  the  Cornelian  family,  being 
the  only  person  to  whom  the  Capitol  thus  served  as  an 
atrium  (c).  in  the  ceila  of  Minerva  were  the  aedicula  of 
Youth  and  the  god  Terminus  of  Numa,  whom   they 
were  unwilling  to  dislodge  in  the  first  construction  of 
the  temple ,  and  over  the  god  terminus  was  an  opening 
in  the  roof  that  he  may  enjoy  the  libera  coelo.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  edifice  was  Jupiter  seated  between  two 
standing  figures :  two  victories  crowned  the  lateral  acro- 
teria^  and  two  standing  figures  adorned  the  distances 
between  them  and  the  high    central  acroterium  (d).  Its 
thresholds  were  of  bronze   from  A.  U.  G  £58  (c)  :  the 
coffers  of  its  wooden  cieling  were  gilt  for  the  first  time 
by  the  censor  Lucius  Mummius  A.  U»  C.  611  (/*):  its 
architraves  were  of  wood  covered  with  bronze  {g) :  its 
roof  was  covered  with  gilt  bronze  tiles  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Seneca,  who   writes,  fastigiatis  supra  tectis 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  X,c.  23.  (b)  Aulas  Gellim  lib.  VII.  c.  i.  (c)  Lib  VIII. 
e.  i5.  (d)  Medals  an<l  Ct>'ms  already  mauioned.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  X.  «,-  si 
\ft  P&*.  Hist   Sat.  fib.  XXXIfl.  c.  ri,    \g)  Vitruv.  lib,  III.  c.  a. 
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rturo  puro  fulgens  praelucet  Capitolium  (a)  :  the  sta"3 
tues,  bas  reliefs  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  tympanum 
were  of  gilt  bronze  (b):  its  doors  were  covered  with  plates 
of  solid  gold,  varied  with  bas  reliefs  of  the  same  precious 
metal  (c) :  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  and  crowned 
with  twelve  shields  and  a  four-horse  chariot  bearing  the 
Capitol ine  Jove,  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  all  of  gilt 
bronze  (d).  The  golden  glow  of  this  splendid  temple 
gave  to  the  Capitol  the  name  of  Mons  Aureus  ,  the 
Golden  mount  (e)  ,  and  to  the  temple  itself  that  of 
aurea  culmina  (/*),  from  (he  burnished  blaze  of  golden 
effulgence  with  which  it  shone  resplendent* 
Itsdestrnc-  Claudian  describes  the  temple  as  perfect  A*  D.  £(M: 

remain*.  ^s  doors  were  stripped  of  their  gold  plates  bj  Stilicho 
in  £08 ;  and  half  the  gilt  bronze  tiles  were  carried  off 
by  Genseric,  in  £55,  as  we  read  in  Procopius  as  already 
quoted.  On  its  mouldering  ruins  was  erected  in  the  VH. 
century  a  Christian  church,  where  now  stands  the  church 
of  Araceli,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  auro  ciela 
of  the  middle  ages  ($•).  lu  the  XIII.  century  the  entire 
Capitol  became  the  property  of  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  Minor  Franciscans.  The  only  remains  of  the 
temple  now  visible  are  a  few  fragments  of  tufa  walls  in 
the  little  street  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere ,  leading  from 
the  Clivus  Sacer  to  the  street  of  Marforio;  similar  sub- 
structions in  the  form  of  niches,  through  one  of  which 
is  a  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  garden  of  the 
convent  of  Araceli  5  others  of  brick  in  the  garden  that 
looks  towards  the  Corso  ;  the  wall  that  sustains  the 
convent  area  on  the  side  of  the  via  di  Marforio,  and 


(a)  Controvers.  lib.  1.  §.  6  Procop.  lib.  i.e.  5.    (b)  Vitruv.  lib. 
lit.  c.  2    (c)  Zosimus  lib.  V.c.  38.  \d)  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.41.  (e)  Senee, 
Coctrovers.  lib-  1.  §.  6.  (/)  Auson.  c.  17.  (g)  See  vol.  I.  p.  544. 
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winch  is  supposed  to  have  sustained  the  area  of  Che 
temple}  and  finally  the  front  wall  that  sustains  the  steps 
of  Araceli,  now  faced  with  bricks.  The  soil  of  the  up- 
per garden  of  Araceli  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  an- 
cient level ;  and  wherever  it  is  excavated  it  sounds  hol- 
low beneath  ?  a  circumstance  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Favissae  or  sort  of  cisterns  mentioned  by  Festus ,  into 
which  were  thrown  the  utensils  and  othes  appurtenances 
of  Pagan  worship,  that  had  become  unserviceable,  and 
which  are  conjectured  still  to  occupy  that  locality. 

THE   MAMERTINE   PRISON  AND  TULLIA-  The 

NUM.  The  remains  of  this  prison  are  situate  near  the  arch  Wamertine 
,.  ,         .        .         .       „  ,   .  prison  and 

ot  Sept.  Severus,  under  the  church  ot  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Tul'Iia- 

Falegnami;  and  it  is  now  called  S.  Pietro  in  carcere  from  num. 
an  ancient  tradition  that  in  it  were  confined  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  before  they  were  led  to  martyrdom,  Livy  informs 
us  that  Ancus  Martius,  A.  U.  G,  137,  erected  his  pri- 
son in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  impending  over  the 
forum:  Career  media  urbe  ,  imminens  foro  aedifica^ 
tur\  (a)  and  it  took  the  name  of  the  Mamertine  prison 
from  that  of  its  warlike  founder,  who  was  named  Mar~ 
tius  from  Mars,  called  by  the  Osci  Mamers,  according 
to  Festus ,  whence  Mamertius ,  Mamercus  and  Ma~ 
mertinus.  Varro  says  that  Servius  Tullius  added  a  sub- 
terranean chamber  named  from  him Tullianum;  and  that, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  it  was  called  lautumia  or  latomia, 
because  constructed ,  like  it ,  where  there  had  been  a 
quarry  (b).  The  prison  of  which  we  speak  is  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  of  Ancus  Martius  and  impends 
over  the  forum  :  its  construction  as  well  as  locality  ac- 
cord,  as  we  shall  see,  in  every  particular  with  the  pri- 
son described  bj  Livy  and  Varro :  it  is  also  designated 

(a)  Lib.  I.  c.35.  \b)  De  Ling.  Ul  Jib.  IV, 
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bj  the  name  ofMamertiae  in  many  acts  of  the  martyrs, 
and  in  the  Ordo  Romanus  of  the  Canon  Benedict,  pub- 
lished by  Mabillon ,  in  which  it  is  called  Privata  Ma- 
mertiniz  the  adjoining  street,  now  the  salita  di  Marfo- 
rio,  was  called  Mamertinia  or  Mamertini ,   in  the  IX. 
century,  as  we  know  from  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
in  his  Life  of  Pope  Anastasius  I.  -y  and  all   these  com- 
bined coincidences  leave  no  doubt  that  S»  Pietro  in  car- 
cere  is  the  Career  Mamertinus  and  Tullianum  of  Livy 
and  Varro.  The  Tullianum ,  according  to  Festus  ,  was 
also  called  Robur  ^  because  before  its  erection,  crimi- 
nals were  shut  up  in  oak  chests  ,  arci?  robusteis  ,  for 
which  was  substituted  the  Tullianum,  whence  Lueretius: 
^  Career  et  horribilis  de  saxo  jactus  deorsu  m 
Yerbera,carnifices,  ro#wr,pix,  lamina,  taedae  "(a)  } 
and  Nasica,  pleading  the  cause  of  his  cousin  Scipio 
Asiaticus  before  the  people,  saysr^ut  in  carcerem  in- 
ter fures  noeturnos  et  latrones  vir  clarissimus  includa- 
tur,  etinro^ore  et  tenebrisexpiret:  deinde  nudus  ante 
carcerem  projiciatur  (by 
The  We  have  already  said  that  the  road,  which  led  from 

GradL"1  the  C1Ivus  Sacer  ta  llie  TarPeian  rock  3  was  called  the 
and  Scala©  Centum  Gradus  from  the  height  of  the  rupes  Tarpeia, 
Ciesoooiae.  qUa  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus  aditur  (c).  The 
Centum  Gradus  commenced  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
Mamertine  prison,  that  is  where  the  salita  di  Marforio 
now  commences,  and  here  consisted  of  a  flight  of  steps 
which  wound  round  the  prison ,  ascending  between  it 
and  the  adjoining  garden  of  Araceli  until  it  reached  the 
entrance  into  the  portico  of  the  Tabularium,  where  the 
CUvus  Sacer,  the  portico  and  the  Centum  Gradus  had 

ta)    Lil).  III.  v.  1029.      (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  5 9,      (c)  Tacit, 
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a  common  landing;  and  the  steps  leading   up  to  the 
landing  were  called  the  Scalae  Gemoniae  from  the 
groans  of  the  unhappy  beings,  who  ascended  them  either 
to  be  thrown  into  the  prison  or  precipitated  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  On  the  Scalae  Gemoniae  were  also  ex- 
posed the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in  the  pri- 
son, until  dragged  thence  with  books  across  the  forum 
and  thrown  into  the  Tibur,  a  horrid  spectacle  ,  and  an 
indignity  reserved  for  some  of  the  Caesars  (a).  The 
Centum  Gradus  passed  through  the  portico  of  the  Ta- 
bularium  ,  crossed   the  Clivus  Capitolinus  ,  ran  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  via  di  Monte  Tarpeo  as 
far  as  the  inscription  of  Greg.  XIII. ,  affixed  to  the  wall 
of  a  house  on  its  highest  point,  where  it  turned  to  the 
right,  entered  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  remains  of  which 
are  still  standing  ,   and  terminated  within  it  near  the 
hall  of  the  Istituto  di  Gorrespondenza  Archeologica, 
where  it  came  in  view  of"  the  steep  Tarpeian,  fittest 
goal  of  treason's  race  '\  It  was  interrupted  by  several 
gates,  one  at  the  eutrance  of  the  portico,  another  at  its 
opposite  extremity,  and  a  third,  the  remains  of  which 
we  see  a  few  yards  from  the  inscription  already  men- 
tioned. The  steps  that  led  up  to  the  prison  and  the  Arx 
were  probably  cut  in  the  natural  tufa  of  the  hill,  as  were 
the  prisons  themselves,  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

Entering  the  lateral  vestibule  of  the  church  from  The  upper 
the  Clivus  Sacer,  we  observe  a  double  flight  of  modern  ?.r  jWancler* 
steps,  which  lead  down  to  a  common  landing,  and  thence  prUon. 
by  two  successive  modern  flights  into  the  upper  prison. 
This  prison  was  accessible  only  by  a  circular  hole  in  the 
vaulted  roof,  which  still  remains,  the  two  other  accesses 

[a)  Liv.  lib.  AXXVIII.  e.  5q.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  VI.  c.  9.  Suetotu 
in  Tiber,  c.  75. 
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having  been  constructed  when  it  was  converted  into  the 
chapel  of  S.  Pietro  in  carcere.  Its  plan  is  a  trapezium 
27  feet  long  by  20  feet  broad  and  14  feet  high;  and  it 
is  faced  with  quadrilateral  masses  of  liihoidal  Capitoline 
tufa.  Opposite  us,  as  we  entered,  are  traces  of  the  Seala 
Gemoniae  already  mentioned;  and  on  the  eastern  side^ 
where  we  now  see  a  modern  door  communicating  with 
the  outer  chapel,  was  a  loop-hole,  by  means  of  which 
the  obscurity  of  this  upper  prison  was  converted  inta 
c;darkness  visible."  In  its  floor  we  observe  the  circular 
aperture,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through 
which  criminals  were  let  down  into  the  Tullianum;  and 
in  the  angle  to  the  right  as  we  entered  are  visible  indi- 
cations of  the  natural  rock  on  which  the  vault  rises.  This 
upper  prison  was  used  as  one  of  detention;  but  those 
detained  therein  were  liable  to  be  alarmed  at  night  by 
the  admission  of  some  new  criminal,  destined  for  the 
lower  prison,  by  the  entrance  of  the  executioner  to  dis- 
patch him,  or  by  the  clangour  of  the  chains  which  lifted 
the  heavy  gratings  that  covered  the  apertures;  and  they 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lower  prison,  hear  the 
laments,  the  groans,  the  agonies  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims, as,  frantic  with  despair,  they  gradually  sunk  under 
starvation,  writhed  under  the  tortures  or  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  a  scene  described  with  painful 
fidelity  by  Calpurnius  Flaccus  in  his  Declamation  in 
favour  of  the  Parricide:  "Video  carcerem  publicum, 
saxis  ingentibus  structum,  angustis  foraminibus  tenuem 
lucis  umbram  recipientem:  in  hunc  conjecti  robur  Tul- 
lianum  prospiciunt :   et  quoties  jacentes  ferrati  postis 
stridor  excitat,  exanimantur,  et  alienum  supplicium 
spectando  suum  discunt.  Sonant  verbera  ,  cibus  recu- 
gantibus  spurca  manu  carnificis  ingeritur:  sedet  janitor 
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inexorabili  pectore,  qui  matre  flente  siccos  teneat  ocu- 
los:  illuvies  corpus  exasperat,  manum  catenae  premunt/'1 

At  present  the  descent  from  the  upper  prison  is  The  lower 
by  a  modern  flight  of  eleven  steps.  The  plan  of  the  ^uia-°r 
under  prison  is  curvilinear,  except  on  the  side  to  our  nurn. 
right  as  we  enter,  which  is  rectilinear;  and  it  is  20  feet 
long  by  13  feet  wide  and  6  feet  and  a  half  high.  Its  mo- 
dern brick  floor  was  constructed  in  1665;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  builtof  blocks  of  tufa,  the  joinings  of  which 
not  unfrequently  fall  over  one  another,  a  proof  of  its 
extreme  antiquity  (a).  The  rude,  vaulted  roof,  construc- 
ted of  the  same  materials,  forms  an  almost  insensible 
curve.  In  this  prison  are  a  small  altar,  a  granite  column, 
to  which  culprits  are  said  to  have  been  chained,  and 
a  fountain  of  limpid  water  said  to  have  sprung  up  to 
enable  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  baptize  their  gaolers,  Pro- 
cessus and  Martiniau.  To  give  egress  to  the  water  a  mo- 
dern sewer  has  been  constructed,  which  communicates 
with  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  The  floor  of  this  under  prison 
is  twelve  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ancient  soil,  and 
the  prison  must  therefore   have  been  without  light, 
whence  the  epithet  niger  applied  to  it  by  Juvenal: 
Dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 
Perfidus  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncum  {b). 
These  prisons  are  thus  graphically  described  bySallust, 
when  narrating  the  fate  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline: 
uEst  locus  in  carcere,  quod  Tullianum  appellator,  ubi 
paullulum  descenderis  ad   laevam  ,   circiter  duodecim 
pedes  huini  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parietes9 
atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta  (the  up- 
per prison):  sed  incultu,  tenebris,  oclore,  foeda  atque 
terribilis  ejus  facies  est.  In  eum  locum  postquam  de- 
fa)  See  vol.  IV.  p.  \q\.  \b)  Sat.  X.  v.  244.  . 

Vol.  IV.  21 
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missus  Lentulus,  quibus  praeceptum  erat  laqueo  gulam 
fregere  .  .  .  De  Cethega ,  Statilio,  Gabinio,  Coepario 
eodem  modo  supplicium  sumptum  est  (a)"  In  the  outer 
chapel  of  S.  Pietro  in  carcere,  uader  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  church  ,  is  seen  the  eastern  front  of  the 
prisons,  bearing  on  a  band  of  travertin  an  inscription 
recording  the  names  of  Caius  Yibius  Rufinus,  son  of 
Cams,  and  Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva ,  Consuls  Suffect  in 
the  year  of  Rome  775,  of  our  Lord  21,  who  by  decree 
of  the  Senate  repaired  the  prison: 

C.  VIRBIVS,  C.  F.  RVFINVS.  M.  GOCCE1VS ...  NERVA.  EX.  B.  C. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  period  these  prisons  continued 
in  use;  but  that  they  served  their  primitive  purpose  in 
the  IV.  century  we  know  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who,  relating  the  events  of  A.  D.  368  ,  says  that  Dori- 
phorianus,  condemned  to  die,  was  thrown  into  the  Tul- 
lianum^  whence  he  was  removed  by  the  emperor,  by 
advice  of  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  out- 
side Rome  (£). 

We  have  said  that  the  upper  prison  was  one  of  de- 
tention; and  accordingly  we  find  that  Syphax,  king  of 
Kumidia  ,  on  occasion  of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  after  having  graced 
the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  Bituitus,  king  of 
the  Avernians,  had  been  detained  in  the  Mamertine 
during  the  triumphal  sacrifice,  after  which  they  were 
sent  thence  to  the  fortified  cities  of  Carsoli  and  Alba, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy ,  Florus  and  Plutarch.  In  the 
Tullianum ,  which  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  ba- 
rathrum of  Athens,  were  executed  Quintus  Pleminius 
for  having,  when  detained  in  the  Mamertine  for  several 
offences,  conspired  to  set  fire  to  the  city  with  the  hope 

{a)  De  Bell.  Catil.  c.  55.  [b)  Lib.  XX VIII   c.  a. 
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of  escaping  in  the  general  confusion  (a),  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,Statilius,  Gabinius  andCoeparius,Catilinarian 
conspirators  (£),  Sejanus,  who  aspired  to  the  empire 
under  Tiberius  (c),  Jugurtha,  who  rebelled  against  the 
Roman  Domination  (c?),  and  Simon  s  the  son  of  Jo- 
ram,  who  headed  the  rebellious  Jews  agaist  Vespasian 
and  Titus  (e). 

THE  TABULARIUM.  The  imposing  remains  of  The 

this  ancient  edifice  occupy  the  southern  skirt    of  the    .a  u  a", 

rj  rium  and 

Capitol  between  the  Clivus  Sacerand  the  Clivus  Capi-  portico*, 
tolinus,  and  rises  above  the  valley  of  the  Interlucos  de-  l^eiT 
scribed  in  its  proper  place  (f).  The  vast  substructions  an(j 
are  built  of  square  blocks  of  Gabine  stone,  disposed  in  nature, 
alternate  strata,  and  are  flanked  by  two  modern  towers, 
that  on  the  Clivus   Capitolinus  having  been  built  by 
Boniface  IX.  in  the  XIV.  century,  and  that  on  the  Cli- 
vus Sacer  by  Nicholas  V.  about  the  middle  of  the  XV. 
century.  Above  this  substruction  rises  an  arched  portico, 
which  had  been  lighted  by  ten  large  arched  windows, 
each  adorned  with  two  fluted  Doric  half  columns  with- 
out bases  but  with  capitals  and  an  entablature  of  tra- 
vertin. All  the  windows,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
opened ,  and  the  intermediate  line  of  wall  were  faced 
with  what  is  called  Saracenic  masonry  (#•),  in  the  XV. 
century,  by  order  of  IVicholas  V.  with  a  view  to  strength- 
en the  substruction    of  the  Senator's  palace  erected 
thereon,  so  that  the  capitals  and  architraves  are  scarce- 
ly discernible. 

The  portico  had  been  a  public  passage  forming  a 
communication  between  the  Clivus  Sacer  and  the  Clivus 

(a)  Liv.  lib.XXXIV.  c.44.  (b)  Sallust.  Bell.  Cat.  c.  55.  (c)  Dion 
lib.  LVHI.  [d)  Plutarch  Vit.  Marii  c.  12.  (e)  Joseph,  lib.  VII.  c.  5. 
ij)  Vol.  I.  p.  94.  (g-)  Vol.1,  p.  io5sq. 

IV 
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Capitolinus^  and  also  between  the  Mamertine  prison  and 
the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  hence  it  had  been  paved  with 
polygons  >of  lava  like  a  public  road.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  used  as  a  salt-store,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Poggio  Fiorentino,  who  records  its  ancient  inscription 
as  seen  by  him  on  the  spot  (a),  and  also  in  the  time  of 
Nardini,  who  lived  200  years  after  Poggio.  The  inscrip- 
tion informs  us  that  the  portico  formed  part  of  the  Ta- 
hularium ,  or  public  archivium ,  and  that  both  were 
erected  by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus  son  of  Quintus  > 
grandson  of  Quintus ,  consul  A.  U.  G.  674.  It  existed 
in  the  XVII.  century,  and  is  thus  given  by  Nardtni: 
Q.  LVTATIVS.  G.  F.  G.  N.  CATVLVS.  COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIONEM.  ET.  TABVLARIVM.  S.S 
FACIENDVM  .  GOERAVIT 
This  portico  is  no  doubt  that  mentioned  by  Tacitus  r 
when  he  says  that  from  its  summit  Sabinus  and  his, 
friends  three  down  stones  and  tiles  to  crush  their  Vi- 
tellian  assailants,  whence  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  por- 
tico ,  which  terminated  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol: 
"Erant  antiquitus  porticus  in  latere  clivi,  dextrae  su- 
beuntibus;  in  quarum  tectum  egressi  saxis,  tegulisque 
Vitellianos  obruebant.^  Tacitus  uses  the  plural,  erant 
porticus,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  above  this  rose  a 
second  portico,  which  has  disappeared.  The  ancient  Re- 
cord-office runs  to  the  rear  of  and  communicates  with 
the  portico,  and  contained  3000  bronze  tablets,  on  which 
had  been  engraved  the  public  acts,  such  as  decrees  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  people,  treaties,  privileges  etc.,  which 
perished  in  the  Vitellian  conflagration,  but  which,  as 
we  read  in  Suetonius,  Vespasian  restored,  having  or- 
dered search  to  be  made  for  copies  of  them  throughout 
the  empire:  ^iErearumque  tabularurn  tria  mil  I  fa  quae 
(a)  De  Vaviat.  Foit,  lib.  \,  p.  8, 
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simul    conflagraverant   restituenda  suscepit;   undi^Jue 
investigatis  exemplaribus  instrumentum  imperii  puU 
cherrinium  ac  vetustissimum,  quo  continebantur  paene 
ab  exordio  urbis  senatusconsulta,  plebiscita  de  sOcietate1 
ac  foedere  ac  privilegio  cuicumque  concessis  (a)."  Be- 
fore tlie  erection  of  this  general  archivium  bj  Catuliis 
it  appears  that  the  public  acts  had  been  kept  in  several 
separate  edifices,  such  as  the  archivium  for  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  and  placed  in  care  of  the  iEdiles,  as  we  read  In 
Polybius  (£);  the  first  archivium  for  the  deerees  of  the 
Senate,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Geres  and  Proserpine, 
and  confided  to  the  plebeian  aediles,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  (c), and  the  Senatorial  archivium  kept  in  the  atrium 
of  Liberty  on  the  Avehtine,  also  mentioned  by  Livy  (d)\ 
The  Tabularium  might  also  have  contained  the  famous 
Capitoline  library  and  the  Capitol  ine  schools  mentioned 
by  Horace,  Eusebius,  Orosius,  Eutropius  and  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  (e).  It  certainly  contained  the  public 
archives,  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  conflict  between  the 
partizansof  Vitellius  and  Vespasian;  and  the  conflagra- 
tion in  which  they  perished  is  lamented  by  Tacitus, 
with  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  a  Roman,  as  the  hea- 
viest and  most  disgraceful  disaster  that  had  befallen  the 
city  since  its  foundation :  "Id  facinus  post  cOnditam 
Urbem   luctuosissimum   foedissimumque  populo  Ro- 
mano accidit:  nullo  externo  hoste,  propitiis,  si  per  mo- 
res nostros  liceret ,  diis ,  sedem  Jovis ,  Jovis  Optimi 
Maximi,  auspicato  a  majoribus  pignus  imperii,  condi^- 
tam,  quam  non  Porsena  dedita  Urbe,  neque  Galli  capta, 
temerare  potuissent,  furore  Principum  excindi!" 

{a)  Vit.  Vespas.  c.  7.  (b)  Lib.  III.  c.  26.  (c)  Lib.  III.  c.  55s 
(d)  Lib.  XLIII.  c  6.  \e)  De  studiis  Uberalibus  Urbis  Roman  lib.  XlV\ 
ttt.  9. 
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Descrip-  Having  premised  these  details  regarding  the  por- 

tion of          tko  and  Tabularium,  a  view  of  their  interior,  which 
interior.       presents  nothing  but  naked  walls ,  will  not  detain   us 
long.  The  Gustode  resides  in  via  del  Campidoglio  n.  3} 
but  the  entrance  is  by  the  small  door  which  we  observe 
to  the  right  of  the  descent  from  the  Capitol  to  the  forum, 
on  the  Araceli  side.  At  the  extremity  of  the  corridor 
by  which  we  enter  is  a  narrow  flight  of  modern  steps, 
leading    down    to    an    ancient  corridor  ,    which    still 
retains  part  of  its  ancient  floor  of  opus  signinum:  it  is 
enclosed  to  the  left  with  a  solid  well  built  Etruscan 
wall  of  the  Republican  or  early  imperial  times;  and  to 
the  right  are  two  vaulted  rooms  and  a  lofty  vestibule 
similarly  constructed  of  solid  masses  of  tufa.  In  the 
lofty  vestibule  are  remains  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  a  se- 
cond story,  and  from  it  we  descend  by  two  flights  of 
steps  and  an  intermediate  inclined  plain  of  opus  signi- 
num in  excellent  preservation,  to  a   series  of  vaulted 
chambers,  which  communicated  by  a  common  corridor, 
but  which  was  obstructed  in  the  middle  ages  by  mason- 
ry in  which  are  small  doors  of  communication ,  thus 
converting  the  rooms  and  corridor  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate cells.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  mediaeval 
prisons  not  only  from  their  construction  and  from  per- 
forations in  the  vaulted  roof,  by  which  food  may  have 
been  let  down,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  them  were 
found  several  sculls  and  human  bones  and  some  instru- 
ments of  torture.  All  these  rooms  had  been  appendages 
of  the  Tabularium,  and  had  their  original  entrance  pro- 
bably on  the  side  of  the  forum,  subsequently  obstruc- 
ted by  one  of  the  subjacent  edifices. 

Returning  to  the  hall  by  which  we  first  eutered 
we  meet  to  our  left  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
interior  of  the  Tabularium.  The  vault  of  this  its  second 
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floor  is  now  sustained  bj  modern  brick  arcades  in  order 
to  support  the  superincumbent  Senatorial  palace;  but 
it  probably  had  been  supported  by  marble  columns  »> 
two  of  which  of  rosso  antico  we  observe  lying  on  the 
floor  to  the  left  as  We  entered;  and  the  smoaked  cieling 
over  them  gives  indication  of  fire.  We  are  struck  with 
the  vast  extent  of  this  once  noble  hall.  From  the  second 
floor  we  descend  by  rude  stairs  to  the  first,  and  soon 
reach  the  ancient  portico ,  the  only  window  of  which 
now  open  is  that  opposite  us  as  we  enter,  looking  down 
on  the  forum  and  its  interesting  ruins,  on  the  temple  of 
Concord,  arch  of  S.  Severus,  Mamertine  prison,  tem- 
ples of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Fortune,  of  the  Dii  Consen- 
tes,  the  Clivus  Gapitolinus,  the  via  Sacra,  the  column 
of  Phocas,theGrecoslasis,the  Curia,  the  opposite  Palatine 
and  the  distant  summit  of  the  Colosseum  towering  aloft 
in  majestic  grandeur.  As  we  proceed  along  the  corridor 
we  observe  numerous  marble  fragments,  which  belonged 
to  the  subjacent  buildings,  and  also  several  of  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  with  which  the  portico  had  been  paved, 
and  which   prove  that  it  had  been  a  public  passage,  for- 
ming a  communication  between  the  Clivus  Sacer   and 
Clivus  Capitolinus.  The  corroded  condition  of  the  blocks 
of  which  its  walls  are  built,  which  resemble    granular 
not  lithoidal  tula,  accounts   perhaps  for  the  disappea- 
rance of  the  inscription  already  quoted  from  Warding 
and  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Poggio  already 
alluded  to  :  "Extant  in  Capitolio  fornices ...  publici  nunc 
salis  receptaculum  ,  in  quibus  scriptum  est  literis  vetus- 
tissimis   atque  adeo    humore    salis    exesis :  ;c  Quintum 
Lutatium  Quinti  filium,  Quinti  nepotem  Catulum  Con- 
sulem  substructionem  etTabularium  de  suo  faciundum 
caeravissev>  (a). 

(  a)  De  Variet.  Fort.  lib.  I.  p*  S* 
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Conclu-  The  reader  will  have  already  perused  our  descrip- 

raal-v SUm"  **on  °^  *'ie  anc*ent  topography  of  the  Capitol,  its  nomen- 
clature, its  form,  extent  and  geological  character:  (a)  we 
have  here  endeavoured  to  describe  its  several  monuments, 
of  which  vestiges  still  remain  ,  and  have  enumerated 
those  which  once  adorned  it,  but  of  which  no  traces 
now  exist;  {b)  and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Ca- 
pitol with  a  brief  summary  of  its  chequered  story-Once 
covered  with  a  dark  forest  and  frowning  with  a  craggy 
rock,  its  gloomy  and  imposing  appearance  led  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  place  to  imagine  it  the  residence  of 
some  divinity  5  and  the  tradition  is  developed  by  Virgil, 
who  has  thrown  over  it  an  awful  obscurity ,  which  adds 
to  its  sublimity: 

"  Ilinc  lucum  ingentem  ,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Relulit  .... 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  ,  et  Capitolia  ducit 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  syivestribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci  \  jam  turn  sylva  §  saxumque  tremebant. 
Hoc  nemus ,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  coll  em. 
(Quis  deus  incertum  est)  habitat  deus.  Arcades  ipsum 
Crednnt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  nigrantem 
Aegida  concuteret  dextra ,  nimbosque  cieret  (c)  ". 
How  strikingly  does  not  this  description  contrast 
with  its  majesty  and  splendour,  when  become  the  seat 

(a)  Vol.  I.  p.  g3.  sqq.  (b)  Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  house  of 
Tatius  stood  on  tbe  Capitol,  on  the  spot  occupied  in  his  day  by  the 
temple  of  Moneta,  that  is  on  the  point  looking  towards  the  west  (  Vit. 
Romul.  c.  20. ) ;  and  his  house  having  become  ,  after  his  death  ,  the 
property  of  his  surviving  partner  in  power,  was  called  casa  Romuli ; 
but  Romulus  ,  according  to  Solinus  ( c.  1.  J.  18. ) ,  continued  to  reside 
in  the  casa  Uomuli  or  tugurium  Faustuli  on  the  Palatine,  as  we  saw 
in  our  '  Walk  '  over  that  hill,     (c)  -fcneid.  VIIL  v.  342.  sqq. 
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of  more  than  regal  opulence  and  of  universal  empire  t 
At  once  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary,  it  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  means  of  attack  employed  in  ancient  warfare ,  and 
possessed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  temples 
of  the  ancient  world.  Hither  the  consuls  were  conducted 
by  the  Senate  ,  to  assume  the  military   dress ,  and  im- 
plore the  favour  of  the  gods ,  before  they  marched  to 
battle.  To  the  altars  of  the  Gapitoline  Jove  the  victorious 
General  repaired  to  prostrate  himself  in  thanksgiving  ^ 
offer  sacrifice  to  Jove  the  Best ,  the  Greatest ,  and  sus* 
pend  spoils  and  trophies  of  inappreciable  value.  In  the 
Capitol  were  deposited  the  public  archives,  the  most 
valuable  records  of  the  Roman   history,  to  it  were  con- 
signed the  laws  as  if  entrusted^to  the  guardian  care  of  the 
Divinity,  and  were  exhibited  there  to  public  inspection 
as  if  under  the  divine  sanction.  Hither   Cicero  turned 
his  eyes  and  hands,  when  he  closed  his  first  oration  against 
Catiline  with  that  noble  address  to  Jupiter,  presiding 
in  the  Capitol  over  the  destinies  of  the  empire ,  and 
devoting  its  enemies  to  destruction.  Who  then  can  tread 
with  indifference  ground  to  sacred,  so  august,  or  gaze 
without  emotion  on  the  citadel  of  Republican  Rome,  the 
venerable  seat  of  the  liberties  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
its  invulnerable  citadel,  its  now  vanished  temples,  its 
tabularium  ,  its  triumphal  arches,  its  temple  of  the  Ca* 
pitoline  Jove  with  its  triple  portico,  its  roof  of  burnish- 
ed gold,  and  all  its  other  gorgeous  wonders?  Such  was 
the  Capitol !  It  is  still  covered  with   buildings,  far  in- 
ferior ,  it  is  true,  to  the  imperial  edifices  just  mentio- 
ned, yet  of  elegant  proportions  and  great  public  utility, 
with  the  Senator's  palace,  the  palace  of  the  Conservators, 
a  museum  containing  masterpieces  of  statuary,  a  picture- 
gallery  rich  in  paintings  ,  a  protomotheca  in  which  are 
enshrined  monuments  of  illustrious  characters,  and  a 
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temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  True  God.  It  is 
now  specially  consecrated,  not  to  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Rome  ,  but  to  the  Fine  Arts  5  and  its  treasures  are  de- 
TOted  to  the  use  of  the  literary  and  curious  of  all  na- 
tions ,  a  destiny  not  unworthy  the  reminiscence  of  its 
former  greatness. 
The  THE  ROMAN  FORUM.  We  have   already    seen 

Roman  the  nature  and  number  of  the  Roman  fora  in  general  (a) ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Roman  Forum  in 
particular,  the  first  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  among 
them,  called  hence  by  excellence  the  Forum,  the  Roman 
Forum  and  the  Forum  Magnum.  Its  site ,  extent  and 
edifices  have  long  engaged  the  talent  5  learning  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Antiquary ,  and  demand  our  particular 
attention.  "With  regard  to  its  site,  all  are  agreed  in  pla- 
cing it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine ,  and  in 
giving  it  a  quadrangular  form  5  but  some  would  make 
it  extend  from  the  arch  of  Severus  towards  that  of  Ti- 
tus, others  from  the  church  of  S.  Adrian  towards  that 
of  S.  Theodore.  The  former  opinion  has  been  advocated 
by  Bufalini,  Marliani,  and  Gamucci ,  antiquaries  of 
the  XVI.  century,  by  Donati  in  the  XVII.  ,  by  Guat- 
tani  in  the  XVIII. ,  and  by  Piale  ,  Canina  and  Bunsen 
in  the  present  century  £  and  the  latter  opinion  ,  which 
is  that  which  we  advocate^  is  maintained  by  the  celebrated 
Kardini,  who  flourished  in  the  XVII.  century  ;  by  Pi* 
ranesiand  Venuti  in  the  XVIII.;  and  in  the  XIX.  cenlu* 
ry  by  Fea  and  the  profound  Nibby.  In  such  discrepancy, 
however ,  we  shall  recur  to  the  ancient  classical  writers 
as  the  only  arbiters  competent  to  decide  a  question  at 
once  so  interesting  and  so  difficult  of  solution. 


(A)  Vol.  i    p    i5    Vol   IV.  p.  12   sqq. 
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And  first  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  Po-  Its  site. 
rum ,  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassus  relates  that,  after  the 
treaty  between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  the  forum  was  esta- 
blished in  the  plain  immediately  under  the  Capitol,  the 
wood  that  covered  it  having  been  cut  down ,  and  the 
marsh,  caused  by  the  waters  from  the  hills,  having  been, 
in  a  great  mearure,  filled  up:  TO  3'  U7TC>t££/X£V0V  TO)  K«7HT&>- 
haizzdiov  £Xxs<J/avTS$  tvjv  sv  avrcp mfuxmotv  uX>jv  xa«  xt)$ 
Xr/xvvjg,  i  <fy  dux.  to  xoilov  uvea  to  /ppiov  ,  mfajSwfe  zoiq 
xartouff cv  sx  ioi$  opw  v<x[Axai,  ton  noXko:  xwameg,  ayopav 
cojzqSi  XOXSGTqGXVTQ  (a) :  he  also  informs  us  that  it  stood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the    Palatine  :  fXSffvjS  a\LyoW 
( \o(pQW )  cvaqg  tfag  ayopocg  (b)  ;  both  these  passages  af- 
ford conclusive  evidence  that  the  Forum  extended  lon- 
gitudinally between  both  hills  5  and  this  evidence  be- 
comes still  more  conclusive  when  we  examine  the  nature 
of  the  locality ,  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  contrary 
opinion    would  place  it.  According  to  Dionysius   the 
Forum  stood  on  the  site  of  a  dried  up  marsh  5  but  no 
marsh  conld  have  anciently  existed  in  the  direction  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  arch  of 
Titus  ,  for  excavations   prove    beyond  all  doubt  that 
between  both  there  is  an  ascent  of  about  £0  feet ;  and 
the  locality  never  could  have  been  a  forum  for  it  was 
traversed  by  several  ways,  and  all  its  existing  monu- 
ments, such  as  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus  ,  the  basilic  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  arch  of  Titus,  are  all  placed  by  the  Re- 
gionaries  in  the  IV.  region,  whereas  the  forum  not  only 
existed  in  but  gave  its  name  to  the  VIII.  region;  the  soil 
moreover   between    the    Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  at 
the  column  of  Phocas,  towards  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  and 

(a)  Lib.  II.  c.  5o.  (b)  Lib.  IL  c.  66* 
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towards  S.  Teodoro,  seems  to  have  been  levelled  and  is 
overlaid  with  large  flags  of  travertin  or  marble  ,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  public  square  5  and  thus  not 
only  the  voice  of  history  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
depose  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  adopted, 
and  which  is  that  of  the  most  learned  Archaeologists. 
Its  form  YVm1  regarc|  t0  lts  form^  we  have  already  seen, 

mensiods.    on  the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  that  the  area  of  a  Roman 
forum  was  oblong,  the  short  and  long  sides  being  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three  (a)  5  and  all  the  fora  dis-^ 
covered  in  Italy  sustain  Vitruvius  as  far  as  regards  the 
quadrangular  form  ^  but  not  as  regards  the  proportion 
of  the  sides ,  a  fact  which  would  render  doubtful  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  forum ,  did  there  not  exist  other 
lights  by  which  it  may  be  explored.  Among  these  lights 
must  be  numbered  the  discovery  of  the  direction  of 
the  via  Sacra,  which,  having  reached  the  temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina,  winds  towards  the  three  columns 
of  the  Grecostasis ,  near  the  church  of  §*  Maria  Libera- 
tricej  and  thence  towards  the  temple  of  Fortune.  There 
is  no  ancient  city  ,  the  forum  of  which  is  crossed  by  a 
road,  for  the  road  terminates  at  the  forum  as  is  the  case 
at  Pompeii ,  or  runs  on  one  side  of  it ,  as  at  Gabii  and 
Ostia;  and  we  must  therefore  recognise  in  the  via  Sacra 
one  boundary  of  the  Roman  Forum ,  which  must  have 
stood  to  its  east  or  west.  It  could  not  have  stood  to  the 
east,  in  the  locality  of  the  pillar  of  Phocas^  for  in  that 
case  its  site  would  not  be  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Diony- 
sius,  that  is  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  ,  and 
the  space  between  the  via  Sacra  and  the  steps  of  the  arch 
of  Seveius  $  measuring  only  200  feet ,  is  too  limited  4 
as  we  shall  see,  for  the  extent  of  the  Roman  forum,  which 

(a)  See  vol.  IV.  p   i3.  sq. 
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must  therefore  have  stood  to  the  west  oi'  the  via  Sacra. 
The  breadth  of  its  area  is  here  determined  bj  the  Gre- 
costasis  on  one  side  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  on  the 
other,  a  space  measuring  395  ancient  feet,  from  which 
are  to  be  deducted  about  30  feet  for  the  porticos  sur- 
rounding the  Forum.  The  breadth  of  a  Roman  forum 
being  to  the  length  ,  according  to  Vitruvius  ,  as  two  to 
three,  the  length  of  the  Roman  forum  must  have  been  5/i7 
feet,  commencing,  as  we  said,  at  the  via  Sacra  ,  and 
terminating  at  the  church  of  S.  Theodore,  which  thus 
stands  at  the  southern  angle  of  its  western  side  $  and 
the  superficies  thus  given  amounts  to  199,655  square 
feet,  These  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  given  by 
Varro ,  who  informs  us  that  the  area  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum consisted  of  seven  acres  :  u  Gains  Licinius  tribunus 
plebis  primus  populum  ad  leges  accipiundas  in  septem 
jugera  forensia  e  comitio  eduxit  (a)  "j  According  to  Co- 
lumella the  juger  or  Roman  acre  consisted  of  a  paralel- 
logram  of  24.0  feet  in  length  bj  120  feet  in  breadth, 
thus  giving  a  superficies  of  28,  800  square  feet ,  which 
multiplied  by  seven  produces  201,600  [eet^  differing 
only  by  19A5  square  feet  from  the  calculations  already 
made ,  a  difference  so  trifling  as  to  amount  only  to  a 
single  foot  more  in  breadth ,  and  three  feet  more  in 
length  ,  the  result  being  a  paralellogram  of  366  instead 
of  365  feet  in  breadth,  and  350  instead  of  3/S7  feet  and 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  in  length ,  an  approximation 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  researches  so  recondite.  Should 
our  premises  be  found  true,  and  they  seem  founded  on 
history  and  fact,  it  follows  that  the  forum  ran,  east  and 
west,  from  the  via  Sacra  to  the  church  of  S.  Teodoro  , 
north  and  south  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Gres 

(a)  Lib.   II    c.  66. 
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costasis ,  being  thus  situate  as  Dionysius  describes  it , 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  forming  an  oblong 
square,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Vitruvius, 
and  corresponding  in  measurement  with  the  extent  gi- 
ven to  it  by  Varro ,  that  is  550  feet  in  length  and  366 
feet  in  breadth. 
The  Curia  CURIA  OR  SENATE-HOUSE.  Having  thus  en- 

or  Senate-   deavoured  to  fix  the  site  and  limits  of  the  forum ,  we 

ni  •'    '     now  proceed  to  describe  the  edifices  and  objects  which 
remains.  r  J 

it  enclosed,  commencing  with  the  existing  monuments, 
and  next  noticing  chronologically  its  successive  acces- 
sions of  edifices.  Among  the  existing  monuments  the 
Senate-house  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
important  object  which  the  forum  now  presents  to  view* 
Its  two  side-walls  and  its  rear  wall  rise  on  the  skirt  of 
the  Palatine,  in  the  direction  of  S.  Teodoro,  behind 
the  public  fountain.  The  walls  are  of  the  Augustan  era> 
of  excellent  brick  work,  which  preserves  the  holes-  for  the 
cramps,  that  fastened  the  marble  slabs  with  which  it  had 
been  faced.  The  rear  wall  is  nearly  perfect,  as  is  also  the 
lateral  wall  to  the  right ;  but  the  left  lateral  wall  is  not 
so  well  preserved.  This  noble  hall  measures  110  feet  in 
length  by  90  feet  in  breadth;  and  it  is  painful  to  see  it 
cut  up  and  disfigured  by  mean  modern  edifices.  It  had 
evidently  been  roofed  not  vaulted;  and  its  ancient  floor 
had  been  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Servius  Tullius  was  precipitated  with 
full  force  by  his  son-in-law  Tarcruin  the  Proud. 
Its  history.  ^he  first  Senate-house  had  been  erected  by  Tullus 

Hostilius  ,  third  king  of  Rome  ,  whence  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Curia  Hostilia ,  the  former  from  coire  ,  ta 
assemble?  and  the  latter  from  the  name  of  its  founder  (a)*. 

(«)  Varro  lib,  IV.  S<  3a.  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  3o. 
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It  had  been  burnt,  A.  U.  C  702,  in  the  tumult  excited 
by  the  death  of  Clodius,  so  eloquently  described  by  Ci- 
cero in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Milo.  After  Clodius 
had  been  slain  by  Milo  at  Bovillae ,  near  Albano ,  his 
body  lay  on  the  public  road  until  transfered  thence  to 
Rome  by  Coelius  and  Plancus  in  the  lectica  of  Sextus 
Tedius ,  a  Senator ,  who  lent  it  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
laid  out ,  as  usual ,  in  the  atrium  of  his  house  on  the 
Palatine ,  where  his  relations ,  friends  ,  satellites  and 
particularly  his  wife  Fulvia  indulged  in  loud  lamenta- 
tions to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people  ,  while  Ti- 
tus Munatius  Plancus  and  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus  , 
tribunes  of  the  people  ,  inveighed  vehemently  against 
Milo.  The  people  had  assembled  in  such  crowds  on  the 
Palatine  that  several  lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
the  body  was  borne  off  to  the  Forum  and  laid  opposite 
the  Rostra.  Here  the  tribunes  from  the  Rostra  continued 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude  until ,  headed 
by  one  Sextus  Clodius  a  scribe,  they  bore  the  body  into 
the  Senate-house,  where  they  constructed  a  funeral  pile 
with  the  tables ,  benches ,  registries  of  the  Senate  etc. , 
to  which  they  set  fire ,  and  thus  burnt ,  not  only  the 
Senate-house ,  but  also  the  adjoining  Porcian  basilic  , 
whence  the  eloquent  invective  of  Cicero  :  6t  Templum 
sanctitatis,  amplitudinis,  mentis,  consilii  publici ,  ca- 
put urbis ,  aram  sociorum,  portum  omnium  gentium  , 
sedem  ab  universo  populo  Romano  concessam  uni  or- 
dini ,  inflammari  ,  excindi ,  funestari  ?  Neque  id  fieri  a 
multitudine  imperita  ,  quamquam  esset  miserum  id 
ipsum ,  sed  ab  una  qui  quum  tantum  ausus  sit  ultor 
pro  mortuo ,  quid  signifer  pro  vivo  non  esset  ausus  ? 
In  Curiam  potissimum  abjecit,  ut  earn  mortuus  incen- 
deret  quam  vivus  everterat  (a)  ".  During  this  catastrophe 
(a)  Cicero  pro  Milone  c.  55. 
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the  two  demagogues  continued  to  pour  out  their  seditious 
invectives  from  the  Rostra  ,  until  compelled  by  the 
flames  to  retire :  "  nee  prius  destiterunt,  quam  flamma 
ejus  incendii  fugati  sunt  a  concione  "  (a). 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Senate-house  was  confided 
to  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla;  but,  after  the  fall  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  a  creature  of  Sylla's,  the  partizans  of  Cae- 
sar could  no  longer  bear  the  hated  name  of  Sylla  ;  and 
before  its  dedication  the  new  edifice  was  demolished,  and 
a  temple  of  Happiness  was  erected  on  its  site  by  Lepi- 
dus  A.  U.  C.  708  (b).  The  death  of  Caesar,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  and  the  civil  strife  that  followed  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  reerection  of  the  Senate-house  5 
and  in  the  interval  the  Senate  was  convened  in  the  tem- 
ples 5  but  the  prodigies  that  occurred  A.  U.  C,  711  and 
are  recorded  by  Dion  (c)  ,  and  still  more  a  devouring 
pestilence  that  raged  throughout  Italy  alarmed  the  pub- 
lic mind  into  a  prompt  determination  to  rebuild  c;  the 
temple  of  sanctity ,  "  and  to  fill  up  the  Naumachia  ex- 
cavated by  Caesar.  The  new  Senate-house  was  according- 
ly erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  by  authority  of  the 
Triumvirate  A.  U.  C.  71 2;  and,  instead  of  Curia  Hosti- 
lia,  it  took  the  name  of  Curia  Julia  in  honour  of  fehe  Dic- 
tator. It  however  was  not  consecrated  until  A.  U.  C.  724, 
after  the  defeat  of  Anthony  and  the  subjugation  of  Egypt. 
To  it  Augustus  added  a  sort  of  separate  hall ,  which  he 
called  a  Chalcidicum,  a  name  given  by  Vitruvius  to  si- 
milar halls  attached  occasionally  to  Basilieae.  The  Trium- 
virate then  no  longer  ezisted ;  and  Augustus  assumed 
the  undivided  honour  of  having  erected  both  Senate- 
house  and  Chalcidicum  ,  as  we  read  in  the  Ancyran 

(a)  Vetus  Scholiast.       ($)  Dion.  lib.  XL.  c.  5o.  Lib.  XL1V.  c.  & 
Ic)  L;L.  XLY-  c.  17. 
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marble:  GVRIAM  .  ET  .  C03TINENS  EI  CHALCI- 
DIGVM  .  ..FECI ,  a  record  which  agrees  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Dion ,  who  adds  that  Augustus  erected  there  a 
statue  of  Victory,  which  had  been  transported  from  Ta- 
rentum  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  was  adorned  by  Octa- 
vius  with  Egyptian  spoils  (<z).  The  Victory  remained,  and 
was  seen  in  the  Senate-house  by  Claudian  A.  D.  /iO/i  (#); 
but  the  altar  of  Victory,  erected  by  Augustus  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  door  of  the  Senate-house  ,  was  remo- 
ved A.  D.  382,  by  order  of  Valentinian  II.  and  Theo- 
dosius,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  Roman  Senate,  who 
commissioned  Symmachus  ,  praefect  of  Rome  ,  a  stre- 
nuous upholder  of  expiring  paganism  ,  to  solicit  from 
the  Emperors  its  reerection}  but  his  efforts  were  defea- 
ted by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  sainted  Archishop  of  Mi- 
lan (c).  Augustus  also  adorned  the  new  Senate-house  with 
two  exquisite  paintings  brought  by  him  from  Greece, 
one  in  encaustic  by  Kicias,  representing  Nemaea  seated 
on  a  lion  and  bearing  a  palm,  and  near  her  an  old  man 
with  a  staff,  from  whose  head  hung  a  painting  of  a  biga} 
the  other  the  work  of  Philocaris ,  representing  a  young 
son  and  an  aged  father  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  one  another  except  in  years,  and  above  them  an  eagle 
with  a  serpent  in  its  talons  (<i),  subjects  supposed  to  have 
been  chosen  by  Augustus  as  emblematic  of  his  having 
victoriously  subdued  popular  force  and  coerced  faction. 
The  Curia  Julia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  (e),  A.  D.  83, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Gassiodorus:  it  was  again 

(a)  Dion  lib.  LI.  c.  22.  (b)  On  the  VI.  cnnsulate  of  Honorius 
t.  594.  sqq.  (c)  In  a  full  meeting  under  Theodosius,  A.  D.  333,  the 
Pa^au  religion  was  abandoned  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  prohibited  by  Theodosius  in  3go  (Cod.Theodos.  lib.  XVL 
leg.  12.  (djPlin.  lib.  XXS.V.  c.  4.  §.  10.  c.  n.  §.  4o,n.  28.  (<?)  Ano- 
nym   of  Eccard, 

Vol.  IV.  22 
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burnt  under  Garinus ,  and  rebuilt  by  Diocletian  (a) ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  its  primitive  destination  until 
the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  ROSTRA.  The  point  of  the  Palatine  opposite  the 

Rostra.  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  originally  served  as 
a  tribune ,  from  which  to  address  the  people  (b) ,  and 
was  called  Vulcanale  because  sacred  to  Vulcan  (c).  Thence 
Romulus  and  Tatius  were  accustomed  to  address  the 
people  on  public  affairs  (d)  :  thence  the  first  Rrutus  ha- 
rangued his  countrymen  after  the  death  ofLucretia(e); 
and  thence  the  iniquitous  Appius  spoke  to  the  people 
after  the  death  of  Virginia ,  which  took  place  beneath 
it  {/)-  "  Hoc  te  uno  quo  possum  modo  in  libertatem 
vindico  "  are  the  few  hasty  and  emphatic  words,  in  which 
the  Father  made  known  his  awful  purpose, 

K  With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her 

in  the  side , 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth ,  and  with  one 
sigh  she  died  "  (§-). 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  and  the  seizure  of  their 
fleet  at  Antium,  the  bronze  beaks  of  their  ships  were 
employed  to  decorate  a  tribune  erected  in  the  Forum , 
and  thence  called  the  Rostra  (k) ,  the  locality  of  which 
ancient  writers  enable  us  to  fix,  with  certainty.  Pliny 
places  the  Rostra  on  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  with 
the  Curia  (/) ,  and  Cktudian  places  them  under  the 
Palatine  (J  )  \  but  Varro  and  Asconius  are  more  mi- 
nute ,  for  the  former  expressly  says  that  the  Rostra 
stood    opposite  the  Curia  Hostilia  (k)  ,  and  the    Iat- 

(<?)  Anonym,  of  Eccard.  [h)  Dionys  lih.  XL  c.  5g.  (c)  Pliu.  lib.  XVII. 
c.  44  Liv.  lib  IX.  (d)  Dionys.  lib  II.  c.  5.  (e)  Dionys.  lib  VII.  c.  17. 
{/)  Dionys.  lib.  LI.  c.  22.  3q.  (g)  Macauley's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  p.  159.  (h)  Liy.  Ub.  VHI.  c.^.  (/)  Lib.  VII.  c.  5g.  $.60.  (j)Sixlh 
eunsulshih  of  Houorius  v.  35.  sqcj.  [/q  Lib-  IV.  $.  $2. 
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ter,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  says,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  oration  for  Milo ,  that  the  Rostra 
almost  joined  the  Curia,  K  prope  juncta  Curiae  ".  We 
have  already  seen  that,  on  occasion  of  the  death  ofClo- 
dius ,  the  turbulent  tribunes  did  not  abandon  the  Ro- 
stra until  compelled  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  Senate- 
house  (a)  5  and  from  these  data  we  know  that  the  Rostra 
stood  not  only  before  but  near  the  ancient  Curia  and 
looked  towards  the  Capitol.  Julius  Caesar  erected  new 
Rostra  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  forum,  near  his 
temple.,  called  from  him  the  Rostra  Julia  (b) ;  and  after 
his  death  both  continued  in  use  (c).  As  to  the  form  of 
the  Rostra,  we  know  from  a  medal  of  Marcus  Lollius 
Palicanus ,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  684, 
and  who  re-asserted  all  the  privileges  of  the  Tribuneship, 
of  which  it  had  been  stripped  by  Sylla,  that  the  Rostra 
consisted  of  a  circular  base  with  arched  niches  set  with 
the  projecting  beaks  of  ships  5  and  that  on  its  summit 
was  a  seat  for  the  occasional  repose  of  the  Orator.  On 
the  arch  of  Constantine  is  seen  in  relief  a  similar  tri- 
bune ,  on  which  Tiberius  is  seated  in  the  act  of  distri- 
buting food  to  the  poor;  but  its  beaks  are  concealed  by 
the  by-standers.  Near  the  Rostra  were  usually  erected  the 
statues  of  Ambassadors  slain  during  their  embassies  (J). 
A  sun-dial  brought  from  Catania  by  Marcus  Valerius 
Messala ,  consul  A.  U.  C.  £91  ,  was  erected  by  him  on 
a  column  near  the  Rostra  5  and,  although  the  hours,  of 
course ,  did  not  correspond  ,  it  continued  in  use  for  99 
years,  until  replaced  by  Quintus  Maitius  Phiiippus, 
who  substituted  an  accurate  one,  to  the  no  small  gratifi- 
cation of  the  Roman  people  (e).  Near  the  Rostra  was 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  336.  {b)  Dien  lib.  XVIII.  c.  49.  Suet.  Vit.  Aug. 
(c)  Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  (d)  Cicero  Philippic  IX.  c  a.  Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  1 7. 
Plin.lib.XXXlV.c.6.$.  n.     [a)  Plin.  lib.  Vlil.  c.  ult. 
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also    erected  to  Claudius  II.  a  silver  statue  bearing  a 
palm  and  weighing  1500  lbs.,  which  gave  to  the  loca- 
lity in  the  middle  ages  the  designation  of  ad  Palinam  (Vz). 
The  GREGOSTASIS.  The  Graecostasis  had  been  ori- 

Grecosta-     ginally  mere  isolated  walls  to  the  right  of  the  Curia, 

sis:  history  .  •      ,  t.     (,«..  r       i  r  r 

0f.  between  it  and  the  via  Sacra,  tor  the  reception  ot  foreign 

Ambassadors  (#);  and  the  most  ancient  record  that  we 
have  of  its  existence,  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny,  reaches 
as  far  back  as  A.  U.  C.  £48,  when  Cneus  Flavius,  Cu- 
rule  aedile  and  tribune  of  the  people,  dedicated  an  ae- 
dicula  of  bronze  to  Concord  in  the  Grecostasis  (c).  Its 
name  of  Grecostasis  it  borrowed  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  Ambassadors  that  entered  it  having  been 
Greeks,  sent  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epire,  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Rome  (d).  That  it  had  been  originally  an 
open  ,  circumscribed  area  is  inferred  not  only  from 
Varro,  who  calls  it  "locus  substructus,r>  but  also  from 
Cicero,  who,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother  in  the 
December  of  the  year  696,  says  that  the  mercenaries  of 
Clodius,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Grecostasis,  raised, 
loud  cries  against  Quintus  Sextilius  and  the  friends  of 
Milo,  and  thus  caused  the  Senate  to  be  dissolved  (e). 
It  is  probable  that  under  Augustus,  when  the  Curia  was 
rebuilt,  the  Grecostasis  assumed  the  form  of  a  reception 
hall  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city.  It  was  burnt 
in  the  conflagration  under  Nero,  and  rebuilt  probably 
by  Domitian.  It  was  again  burnt  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion under  Antoninus  Pius,  which  consumed  3A0  islands 
and  houses,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  him  (J)  A.  D.  145, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Muratori  (g). 

(a)  Anonym.  Valesian.  (6)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  §.  3a. 
(c)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  i.  $•  6.  (d)  Varro  deling  Lat.  lib. IV. $.5?. 
(*) Lib. Il.'ep.  i'{f) CppiloIia.Vit.Antonin.Piic.  8.9.  {g) Annalid'lt.ilu. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  edifice  Identity  of; 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  Curia,  between  it  and  the  via 
Sacra 5  and  Pliny  further  informs  us  that  the  meridian 
of  Rome  passed  between  it  and  the  Rostra,  a  further 
proof  that  both  stood  on  a  determinate  point  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  Forum  (a).  If  then  we  find  there- 
mains  of  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  exact  locality  thus 
described,  adapted  in  form  to  the  purpose  of  the  Gre- 
costasis,  and  according  in  style  with  the  year  1 45  of  the 
Christian  era ,  the  year  in  which  the  Grecostasis  was 
last  rebuilt,  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  them  re- 
mains of  that  edifice.  Such  are  the  three  marble  Co- 
rinthian columns ,  sustaining  an  entablature ,  which 
we  observe  in  the  Forum  in  the  exact  locality  described. 
They  present  evident  traces  of  fire 5  and  their  propor- 
tion, the  style  of  execution  of  their  capitals,  and,  above 
all,  that  of  the  entablature,  present  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  fixes  their  epoch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  best  era  of  Ro- 
man architecture.  Moreover  in  the  Capitoline  plan  of 
Rome  we  find  the  letters  RECOST  (Grecostasis),  fixing 
its  locality  where  these  columns  stand  5  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  ruin  could  not  possibly  have  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  or  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  only  other  denominations  by  which  they 
have  been  designated  (#). 

These  columns  formed  part  of  a    square  edifice,  Descrip- 
which  looked  towards  the  via  Sacra,  and  occupied  nearly    lon  °  * 
the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  Curia.  Their  bases 
rise  on  a  substruction,  which  is  25  feet  above  the  an- 
cient soil  of  the  Forum,  and,  as   is  still  seen,  was  con- 
structed of  oblong  blocks  of  tufa  and  travertin,  which 

(a)  Plin.  lib.  VII.  c.  59.  $.  Go    {b)  Vol.  IV.  pp   ago, 345. 
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had  been  faced  with  marble ,  as  may  still  be  observed 
near  the  foundation.  This  substruction,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  "locus  substructus"  of  Varro,  was  reached  by- 
two  flights  of  steps  in  front  and  one  at  either  side;  and 
its  sides  presented  compartments ,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed were  affixed  the  Fasti  Consulares  now  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, some  of  which  were  found  here  A.  D.  1 5/17  (a)  , 
and  others  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  (b).  The  three 
remaining  pillars  formed  part  of  the  lateral  portico  , 
which  we  know,  from  their  intercolumniation  and  from 
the  length  of  the  substruction,  must  have  been  thirteen 
in  number,  of  which  these  are  the  fourth,  .fifth  and 
sixth.  The  other  lateral  columns  were  also  of  course  thir- 
teen; and  in  front  ran  two  rows  of  eight  columns  each. 
The  distance  between  the  Grecostasis  and  the  Curia  was 
thus  about  25  feet.  The  edifice  was  probably  burnt,  A. 
D.  283,  in  the  reign  of  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  when, 
as  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard  informs  us,  the  edifices 
of  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the  Forum  were 
consumed,  among  which  lie  expressly  mentions  the  Gre- 
costadium,  a  latinised  form  of  the  word  Grocostasis,  by 
which  the  edifice  was  sometimes  designated,  as  we  also 
find  in  the  Notitia. 
The  COMITIUM.  The  Comitium  was  an  open  area  in 

Comitiuim  tjie  porum  between  the  Curia  and  Rostra  on  one  side 
and  the  via  Sacra  on  the  other  (c),  directly  opposite  the 
Grecostasis  (c?),  raised  on  steps  (e),  and  occasionally 
covered  with  an  awning  (f).  It  was  so  called  a  coire  to 
come  together,  because  appropriated  to  the  assemblies 

(a)  Marliano,  Sigonio,  Ligorio,  Robortello,  Panvinio,  Golzio,  Pi- 
ghio  etc.  etc.  (b)  FeaFrammentidiFasticonsolarietrionfalip.il. 
(c)  Plin.  lib.  XXV.  c.  4  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  j.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  6.  Dion. 
lib.  XLVH.  (d)  Varro  di  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  56. 
(/)  Lir.  lib.  XXVII.  c.  36. 
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of  the  people  (a).  In  its  area  Magistrates  were  elected 
and  state  prisoners  tried  by  the  people  (£);  law-suits 
were  sometimes  conducted  and  the  violators  of  Vestal 
Virgins  were  scourged  before  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Its 
antiquity,  reaching  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  is  attested 
by  Plutarch,  and  we  also  find  it  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  the  XII.  Tables,  From  the  beginning  it  served  for 
the  Comitia  Guriata,  the  most  ancient  Comitia,  held  by 
the  people  assembled  in  Curiae;  and  the  resolution  pas- 
sed at  them  was^called  Lex  Curiata^  such  as  was  that 
in  favour  of  Horatius.  By  the  institution  of  Comitia 
Centuriata,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Servius  Tullius  ren- 
dered the  former  Comitia  less  frequent  5  but  even  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  prerogative  of 
appointing  to  the  command  of  the  army,  of  confirming 
elections  made  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  of  deciding  on 
wills  not  conformable  to  law ,  of  nominating  the  Fla- 
mens  and  the  Curio  Maximus.  Besides  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riata,  the  Comitia  Tributa,  at  which  the  people  assem- 
bled in  tribes,  were  also  held  there,  and  were  convened 
by  the  Tribunes  and  other  superiour  magistrates.  The 
Curiae  having  been  thirty,  the  unanimous  voice  of  six- 
teen decided  the  question  at  issue  before  the  Comitia 
Curiata;  and  the  tribes  having  been  35  the  unanimity 
of  18  sufficed  to  affirm  or  negative  the  resolution.  The 
latter  Comitia  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
case  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  C  26/t,  and  were  then  held 
in  the  Comitium  (c).  The  cause  of  Manlius  was  conduc- 
ted the  first  day  in  the  Comitium;  but  his  successful 
appeal  to  his  defence  of  the  Capitol  caused  his  trial  to 
be  transferred  the  next  day  to  the  Lucus  Petilinus,  out- 
fa)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Rom.  c.  19.  {b)  Unlib.  VI.  c.  i5.  (c)  Dionyt. 
lib.  VII..  c   59. 
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side  the  porta  Flumentana  (a).  In  the  Gomitium  was 
also  held  the  assembly  that  annulled  the  convention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  A.  U.  C.  £3£  (h).  In  it  Lucius 
Cantilius,  a  Pontifical  scribe,  expired,  A.  U.  G.  53G, 
under  the  scourging  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Poutifex 
Maximus  for  having  violated  the  Vestal  Floronia  (c); 
and  Celer,  a  Roman  knight,  accused  by  Domitian  of 
having  violated  the  Vestal  Cornelia,  was  also  scourged 
there,  whilst  he  continued  to  deny  the  charge,  exclaim- 
ing, Quid  feci?  Nihil  feci  (d).  Cato  Uticensis  lost  the 
praetorship  in  the  Gomitium,  where,  to  show  his  in- 
difference at  defeat,  he  played  at  ball  on  the  same  day  (e). 
The  Ficus  During  the  republic  various  statues  were  erected 

Ruminahs    fn  ^]ie    Gomitium ,  such  as  the  veiled  statue  of  Attus 

and  Ficus      _  .  .  .  ' 

Navia.  Wavius,  that  or  tlermodorus  the  Fphesian,  interpreter 

of  the  XII.  Tables,  those  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades 
and  that  of  Ooratius  Codes  (/).  There  also  A.  U.  C.  693, 
the  /Ediles  Murena  and  Varro  placed  a  celebrated  paiu- 
ting,  which  they  detached  from  a  wall  in  Lacedaemon, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  wooden  case,  "ligneis  form  is 
inclusum"  (g).  In  its  area  also  stood  the  Ficus  Rumi- 
nalis  and  the  Ficus  Navia  (&),  the  former  so  called  from 
Romulus  ,  who  was  said  to  have  been  found  under  it 
with  Remus  when  suckled  by  the  wolf  (z),  and  the  lat- 
ter from  Attus  Navius ,  because  planted  there  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  in  memory  of  Navius  (j)  having  cut 
the  stone  with  the  razor.  Festus  says  that  Tarquin  bu- 
ried in  a  consecrated  spot  the  stone  and  razor,  and  there 
planted  the  ficus  IXavia.  Tacitus  says  that  the  Ficus  Ru- 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  VI.  c.  i5.  {b)  Liv.  lib.  IX.  c.  9.  {c,  Liv.  lib.  XXII. 
c.  67.  id)  Plin.  lib.  IV.  ep.  n.  (e)  Seneca  epist.  104.  (  f)  Plin. 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.  5,  5.  §.11.  12.  (#•)  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  14.5.49  (h)  Plin. 
lib.  XV.  c.  18.  §.  22.  Tacil.  Annal,  lib. XIII.  c.  58.  [i)  Lie.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 
Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  4<i  scj.  (j)  Festus  on  the  vvordNavia. 
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minalis  suddenly  bloomed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  after  a 
lapse  of  800  years  (a).  Beneath  the  ficus  Runiinalis  stood 
a  bronze  wolf  suckling  the  twin  brothers  (#),  of  which 
we  treated  in  detail  in  our  description  of  the  palace  of 
the  Conservators.  The  Comitium  possessed  a  memorial 
not  only  of  the  life,  but  also  of  the  death  of  Romulus, 
for  Festus  informs  us  that  a  black  stone  marked  there 
the  spot,  where  Faustulus  had  been  buried  and  also  Quin- 
tilius,  a  follower  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Quintilii,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Commodus^and 
the  ancient  Scholiast  commenting  on  the  words  ofliorace, 

"Quaeque  carent  ventis  etsolibus  ossa  Quirini,*11 
shows  that,  according  to  Varro,  there  was  a  place  near  the 
Rostra  called  the  sepulchre  of  Romulus,  whence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  the  custom  of  pronouncing 
funeral  orations  before  the  Rostra  (<?).  The  last  mention 
we  have  of  the  Gomitium  is  in  Rufus,  who  places  it 
amongst  the  monuments  of  the  VIII.  region. 

TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX.  We  have  Temple 

now  described  the  edifices  to  the  right  of  the  Curia,  and  °    ,  as  ol 

°  I  and 

we  next  proceed  to  notice  those  to  the  left.  The  temple  Pollux. 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains ,  was  erected,  A.  U.  C.  255,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  by  the  Dictator  Posthumius,  who  commanded 
the  Romans  at  the  famous  battle  of  lake  Regillus,  where 
theLatins  had  been  defeated  principally  by  the  cavalry  (d), 
Cicero,  when  speaking  from  the  Rostra  and  of  course 
looking  towards  the  Capitol,  places  it  on  his  left:  "  Ad  - 
spicite  a  sinistra  ...  ante  Castoris  etc.  (e);  and  Diony- 
sius  and  Ovid  concur  in  saying  that  it  stood  near  the 
little  lake  Juturna,  where  the  two  horsemen,  sent  to  com- 

(a)  Festus  on  the  words  Niger  Lapis,  (b)  Epod.  Ode  16.  v.i3. 
(c)  Vet.  Schol.  apud  Gruijium  [dj  Liv.  lii>.  II.  e,  20.  (e)  Philip- 
pic  VI.  c.  5. 
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municate  to  the  Senate  the  news  of  the  victory,  and  said 
to  have  been  Castor  and  Pollux  ,  were  seen  watering 
their  horses  (a).  The  lake  has  been  filled  up  with  ruins 
from  the  Palatine  5  but  Dionysius  informs  us  lhat  it 
stood  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  now,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro;  and  the  edifice  therefore  rose 
between  the  little  lake  and  the  Senate  house  (b).  The 
temple  was  rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  637,  by  Lucius  Gecilius 
Metellus  Calvus  from  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Dalma- 
tians ,  whom  he  conquered ,  whence  he  was  called  Dal- 
maticus  (c).  Cicero  in  the  oration  last  quoted  speaks  at 
large  of  the  temple,  and  from  him  it  appears  that  it 
had  been  spacious  and  magnificent,  adorned  with  statues 
and  rich  offerings.  Amongst  the  statues  was  an  eques- 
trian one  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  to  Quintus 
Marcius  Tremulus ,  who  subdued  the  Hernici  A.  U. 
C.  hlil  (d).  It  was  again  ordered  to  be  repaired,  A.  U. 
C.  668 ,  and  the  repairs  were  entrusted  by  the  censors 
Lucius  Marius  Philippus  and  Marcus  Perperna  Nepos 
to  one  Publius  Junius  a  plebeian  ,  who  died ,  A.  U. 
C.^6 7£,  leaving  the  work  nearly  compleated.  In  the  year 
679  the  Consuls  Lucius  Octavius  and  Caius  Aurelius 
Cotta  undertook  to  verify  the  repairs^and  the  verifica- 
tion, not  having  been  compleated  by  them,  descended 
to  the  succeeding  praetors,  Caius  Verres  and  Publius 
Coelius.  Verres  wished  to  turn  the  verification  to  account, 
and  accordingly  came  to  an  understanding  with  Lucius 
Babonius,  the  partner  of  the  deceased  Publius  Junius, 
and  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  orphan  son,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  a  private  contract  to  the  exclusion  and 

(a)  Dionys.  Lib.  VI.  c.  i5.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  I.  r.  5.  (b)  Lib.  VI. 
c.  i3.  (c)  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Scaur,  c.  46,  et  oral.  II.  in  Verr.  lib.  I.  c.  60. 
{d)  Philipp.  VI.  c.  5. 
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injury  of  the  ward.  Originally  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
the  work  by  the  Public  amounted  to  40,000  sesterces, 
which  Rabonius  proposed  to  raise  to  200.000  and  Ver- 
res  to  560,000,  confirming  this  act  of  public  robbery 
by  the  sanction  of  a  decree ,  which  is  cited  and  com- 
mented on  with  indignation  by  Cicero  in  his  second 
oration  against  that  rapacious  praetor  (a).  It  was  again 
splendidly  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C.  759  (£);  but 
Caligula,  who  extended  the  Palatine,  by  means  of  new 
substructions,  as  far  as  the  forum,  converted  the  temple 
into  a  vestibule  of  his  palace  $  and  placing  himself  be- 
tween the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  obliged  those 
who  entered  to  fall  down  and  adore  him.  He  also  divi- 
ded the  temple  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  was  made  between  the  two  brothers,  whom 
Caligula  irreverently  said  he  appointed  his  porters.  The 
temple  must  therefore  have  stood  with  its  rear  towards 
the  Palatine  and  its  front  towards  the  forum,  thus  sup- 
plying an  additional  argument  against  those  who  have 
asserted  that  the  three  columns  of  the  Grecostasis  had 
belonged  to  it,  for  the  latter  edifice  has  its  side  turned 
towards  the  Palatine,  with  which  it  has  no  direct  com- 
munication whatever.  After  the  death  of  Caligula  the 
temple  reverted  to  its  original  destination.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Domitian,  according  to  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard; 
and  Victor  records  its  existence  in  the  V.  century  of 
our  era,  numbering  the  templum  Castorum  ad  lacum 
Juturnae  among  the  edifices  of  the  VIII.  region. 

TEMPLE  OF  VESTA  IN  THE  FORUM.  This  Temp  c  of 
ancient  temple  was  erected  by  Nuraa  in  the  Forum,  as  yesta 
we  read  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (c),  and  near  the  p0    m 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  we  have  already  seen3 

(a)  c.  5o}  59.  (b)  Dion,  lib.  LV.  c.  27.  (c)  Lib.  VI.  c.  i3. 
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and  as  is  also  attested  by  Martial,  who,  sending  his  book 
to  the  Palatine  library,  makes  it  cross  the  Forum: 

"Quaeris  iter?  dicam?  vicinum  Castor  a  canae 
Transibis  Vestae,  virgineamque  domum. 

Inde  sacro  veneranda  petes  Pallatia  clivo 

Plurima  qua  summi  fulget  imago  ducis  (a)^ 
That  it  stood  towards  the  angle  of  the  Forum,  where 
commenced  the  via  Nova,  which,  as  we  saw,  ran  from 
the  southern  angle  of  the  forum  towards  the  Velabrum, 
we  learn  from  Cicero  and  Livy,  when  narrating  the  pro- 
digy which  occurred,  a  short  time  before  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  of  a  voice  heard  during  the  night 
announcing  the  catastrophe.  Cicero  says  that  the  voice 
was  heard  Qla  luco  Vestae,  qui  a  Palatii  radice  in  No- 
vam  Viam  devexus  est  (by"  and  Livy  that  it  was  heard 
by  M.  Caedicius,  in  Nova  via^  ubi  nunc  sacellum  est 
supra  aedem  Gestae  (c).  The  voice  was  ascribed  to  a 
genius,  who  got  the  name  of  Aius  Loquens,  to  whom, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  was  erected  an  altar:  Ara  enim 
Aio  Loquenti  quam  septam  videmus  ex  adversus  ewn 
locum  consecratus  est  (r/)*  and  Livy  gives  to  the  altar 
the  name  of  templum  (e).  In  the  vigna  Kusiner,  be- 
tween S.  Theodoro  and  S.  Anastasia,  stands  an  altar, 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  which  was  found  in 
this  locality,  and  the  inscription  of  which  records  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Livy: 

SEI  .  DEO  .  SEI  .  DEIVAE  SAC 

G  .  SEXTIVS  .  C  .  F  .  CALVINVS  TR 

DE  .  SENATI  .  SENTENTIA 

RESTITYIT 


(a)  Lib.  I.  c.  71  .    (b)    Be  Divin.  111).  I.  c,  45.  {c)   Lib.  V.  c.  3s. 
(d)  Lib.  V.  c,  5o.  (e)   De  Divin.  lib.  I.  c   45 
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The  real  name  and  sex  of  the  Genius  were  unknown; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  altar  was  consecrated 
under  the  liturgical  form,  Sei  Deo  Sei  Deivae.  The 
C.  Sestius  Calvinus  tribune,  who  restored  the  altar  by 
decree  of  the  Senate,  was  son  to  C.  Sestius  Calvinus,  con- 
sul with.  G.  Cassius  Longinus  A.  U.  C.  630,  about  the 
time  of  Sylla;  and  the  altar  is  an  interesting  monument 
in  proof  of  the  locality  of  the  grove  of  Vesta  and  of  her 
temple  in  its  vicinity.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  thus 
found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  round  church  of 
S.  Teodoro,  the  form  of  which,  moreover,  corresponds 
with  that  of  Vesta,  which  was  circular,  as  we  know  from 
Ovid  and  from  medals  of  the  Gassian  family,  of  Nero  etc. 
Ovid  says  that  the  temples  of  Vesta  were  round,  because 
she  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth;  and  the  Vestal  fire  in 
its  centre  was  deemed  symbolic  of  the  central  fire,  which 
was  supposed  to  animate  the  earth  (a).  Nor  is  the  hy- 
pothesis of  central  igneous  fluidity  without  its  modern 
advocates,  whose  principal  argument  in  its  support  rests 
on  the  fact  that  heat  is  found  to  augment,  as  we  descend 
into  the  earth,  in  the  average  proportion  of  about  1°  F. 
for  every  forty  feet;  but  were  this  augmentation  to  con- 
tinue to  a  depth  of  200  miles,  we  should  there  meet  the 
melted  matter,  which,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  should 
be  upwards  of  160  times  the  heat  of  melted  lead,  accor- 
ding to  our  improved  thermometers;  and  a  comparative- 
ly thin  crust  resting  on  such  a  fluid  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  unmelted ,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
formed.  The  increasing  heat  to  the  depth  to  which  man 
can  penetrate  is  therefore  justly  ascribed  to  those  che- 
mical changes ,  which  are  among  the  great  agents  of 
Volcanos  (b).  But  to  return  from  this  brief  digression, 

{a)  Fasl.  lib.  VI,  V.  263.  [b)  See  Lyell.  Vol  I,  p.  20.  Vol.11,  p.  277, 
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the  temple  of  Vesta  probably  perished  in  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  A.  U.  G.  365  ,  when  the  Vestal 
Virgins ,  flying  at  their  approach  ,  and  carrying  with 
them  as  many  of  the  sacred  things  as  they  could ,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Caere  now  Cervetri  or  Caere  Vetus ,  si- 
tuate about  halfway  between  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia  : 
u  They  were  proceeding,  "  says  Livy  w  along  the  way 
that  passes  over  the  Sublician  bridge ,  when  they  were 
met  by  L.  Albinus  ,  a  plebeian ,  who  was  flying  with 
bis  wife  and  children  in  a  cart:  he  and  his  family  im- 
mediately alighted;  and,  placing  in  the  cart  the  Vir- 
gins and  sacred  things,  he  accompanied  them  to  Caere, 
where  they  were  received  with  hospitality  and  respect"^): 
u  Hence ,  "  says  Valerius  Maximus  ,  4i  sacred  things 
were  called  ceremonies,  because  revered  as  much  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Caere  when  the  Republic  was  broken  np 
as  when  it  flourished  w  (£).  They  succeeded  in  bearing  off 
the  more  sacred  things ,  and  what  they  could  not  carry 
they  buried  in  vases,  doliola,  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Varro  (c) ,  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  ,  a  loca- 
lity subsequently  called  Doliola,  according  to  the  same 
writer  and  Festus.  The  temple  was  burnt  A.  U.  C.  512 , 
when  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
gardless of  personal  danger ,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  flames  and  saved  the  Palladium,  not  however  without 
the  loss  of  an  arm  and  his  sight ,  whence  he  was  privi- 
leged to  go  to  the  Senate-house  in  a  chariot,  an  honour 
conferred  on  no  other  individual  5  and  an  inscription , 
recording  his  piety,  was  placed  under  his  statue  on  the 
Capitol  (d).  The  branch  of  the  Metellian  family  to  which 
he  belonged  got  hence  the  name  oiPius^  as  their  medals 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  40.     (b)  Lib.  I.  c.  1.     (c)  De  Ling.  Lat.  $.  5«. 
(d)  Liv.  lib.  XIX.  Valer.  Mai.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  Orojius  lib.  IV.  c.  it.  S.  Au- 

^ustio  De  Civitate  DeiYib.  \\\.  c.  18. 
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record  (a).  The  temple  was  rebnilt ,  and  in  the  confla- 
gration of  5£2  5  in  which  the  Atrium  Regium  near  to 
but  detached  from  it  perished ,  it  was  saved  with  dif- 
ficulty (b).  The  Atrium  Regium  ,  also  called  Atrium 
Vestae,  had  been  the  palace  of  Numa,  as  we  read  in  Li- 
vy  (c)  ,  and  also  in 'Ovid  : 

Hie  locus  exiguus  qui  sustinet  atria  Vestae , 

Tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae  (d). 
Hence  Horace  calls  it  "  monumenta  regis  V : 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 

Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis 

Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis 

templaque  Vestae  (e). 
Massow  and  Wetsel ,  two  eminent  Comentators  on  Ho- 
race ,  are  of  opinion  that  the  inundation  to  which  he 
alludes  was  one  of  the  two  that  occurred  in  the  years  730 
and  731  mentioned  by  Dion  (/).  Both  the  temple  and 
palace  perished  in  the  conflagration  under  Nero  A.  D.65, 
as  we  read  in  Tacitus  ,  Numaeque  Regia  ,  et  delubrum 
Vestae  cum  penatibus  populi  romani  eocusta  (g).  The 
temple  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Nero,  for  it  ap- 
pears on  his  medals;  and  Plutarch  (h)  and  Tacitus  (I) 
say  that  Piso,  when  declared  Caesar  hy  Galba,  was  slain 
by  the  agents  of  Otho  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta.  The  temple  built  by  Nero  was  again  burnt  A.D.191 
under  Commodus;  but  the  Palladium  or  statue  of  Pallas 
brought  from  Troy  was  then  saved  (/)«The  Palladium  was 
kept  in  a  place  apart  and  closed,  called  Penus ,  which 
was  not  opened  except  on  the  feast  of  the  goddess,  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  calendars,  occurred  on  the  9th 

(a)  Pighi  ad  ann.  5is.  (b)  Liv.  lib,  XXVI.  c.  27.  (c)  Ibid,  (d)  Fast, 

lib.  VI.  v.  a65.  sq.      (e)  Lib.  1.  ode  2.     (/)  Lib.  III.  in  fine  lik.  LIV. 

in  principio    (g)  Annal.  lib.  XVI.  c.  41.    (h)  Vit.  Galb.  c.  27.  (1}  Hiit. 
lib.  1.  c.  45.     (j  )  Herodian  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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of  June.  Heliogabalus  entered  it  forcibly  and  sought  to 
carry  off  the  terra  cotta  vase  5  seria  5  in  which  the  pal- 
ladium stood  .5  but  as  there  were  several  similar  vases 
ranged  round  in  order  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  true  one ,  he  seized  one  of  the  former  , 
broke  it  and  carried  off  an  image  which  it  contained  , 
mistaking  it  for  the  Palladium ,  and  placed  it  in  his 
temple  on  the  Palatine  (a).  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  temple  ,  we  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  not  only 
round  but  covered  wath  a  tholus  : 

M  Et  quantum  a  summis ,  tantum  secessit  ab  imis 

Terra  :  quod  ut  fiat ,  forma  rotunda  facit. 
Par  facies  templi :  nullus  procurrit  in  illo 

Angulus :  a  pluvio  vindicat  imbre  tholus  n  (b). 
The  Vestal  grove,  called  by  Cicero  lucus  Vestae^ 
extended  itself  under  the  Palatine  towards  the  Vela- 
brum  (c)  5  and  in  the  XVI.  century  were  found  under 
the  Palatine  near  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  twelve  pedestals 
of  statues  erected  to  twelve  of  the  oldest  Vestal  Virgins, 
who  were  called  Maximae  (d).  In  the  year  382  of  the 
Christian  era  the  state  provision  for  the  Vestals  was  with- 
drawn by  Gratian,  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosius  :  the 
Vestals  then  closed  the  temple,  and  extinguished  the  sa- 
cred fire  (e).  The  temple  however  existed  in  the  V.  cen- 
tury (/).The  number  of  the  Vestal  Virgius  instituted  by 
Numa  had  been  four  (g) ,  but  Tarquinius  Priscus  5  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (/*),  or  Servius  Tullius,  according 
to  Plutarch  (1)  ?  raised  it  to  six  ,  a  number  never  after 
altered;  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sanctions  with  which  Paganism  sought  to  fence 


{a)  Lamprid.  Vit-  Heliogabal.  c.  6.  (6)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  (c)  Cicero  de 
Divinat.  lib.  1.  c.  45.  (d)  Gruter  p.  009  sqq.  (e)  Syramach.  lib.  X. 
epist.  44.  (J'j  Notitia.  (g)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Num.  c.  10.  {h)  Lib.  111. 
(i)  Vit.  Num.  c.  10. 
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round  female  virtue  to  find  that  the  most  sacred  vows  , 
the  sense  of  honour  ,  the  dread  of  infamy  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  most  horrible  death  were  not  un frequently 
insufficient  to  restrain  six  noble  virgins  from  violating 
the  most  solemn  engagements  for  a  limited  term  of 
years  ,  for  at  the  age  of  thirty  their  vow  of  celibacy  was 
no  longer  obligatory. 

AREA  PORTICO  AND  SHOPS  OF  THE  DEI  Area,  por- 

CONSENTES.  The  space  between  the  clivus  Sacer  and  t!co  an<* 
.  .  shops  or 

the  clivus  Capitolinus  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  seve-  the  dei 

ral  ancient  edifices,  partly  disinterred  by  the  French,  Consentes. 
and  partly,  as  is  recorded  by  two  inscriptions  on  the 
spot,  by  Pius  VII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  They  all  stand 
on  the  ancient  soil,  which  here  averages  30  feet  beneath 
the  modern  level  (a),  are  isolated  and  walled  in;  and  we 
shall  therefore  describe  them  as  they  occur  on  entering 
the  enclosure  by  a  gate  at  its  south-western  angle,  next 
the  hospital  of  the  Consolazione,  beginning  with  those 
to  the  left,  as  we  enter,  and  describing  them  as  they 
present  themselves  successively.  The  first  ruin  which 
we  meet  to  the  left,  on  entering,  consists  of  the  portico, 
area  and  shops  of  the  Dei  Consentes.  The  area  was  flag- 
ged with  marble,  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  circum- 
scribed in  front  by  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  to  the  right 
by  an  open  space  which  separates  it  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  por- 
tico forming  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which  remain  the  bases 
and  part  ofa  shaft  in  their  places;  and  itwas  first  denuded 
in  1833  and  183/1.  The  portico  still  presents  ten  bases 
in  their  places,  of  which  the  angular  one  is  the  sixth; 
the  fragments  of  the  columns  are  fluted  and  of  Caris- 
tian  marble ;  the  capitals,  several  of  which  remain  on 


(a)  Vol.  I.  p.  120  sqcj. 

Vol.  IV.  23 
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the  spot ,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order ,  adorned  with 
trophies 5  and  judging  from  the  bases,  the  shafts,  the 
capitals  and  fragments  of  the  entablature,  we  consider 
the  edifice  to  belong  to  the  era  of  S.  Severus  (a).  To 
the  rear  of  the  portico  are  remains  of  a  row  of  shops, 
built  of  brick  once  incrusted  with  marble  ,  and  still 
retaining  their  solid  marble  thresholds,  and  serving  as 
buttresses  to  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and  to  the  substruc- 
tion of  the  Tabularium ,  whence  they  form  an  obtuse 
angle.  Descending  to  the  open  space  between  the  area 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  we  find  the  area  in 
part  sustained  by  a  similar  row  of  shops ,  the  last  of 
which  evidently  served  to  prepare  hot  drinks;  and  all 
of  which  formed  substructions  to  the  area  as  the  upper 
row  did  to  the  clivus  Capitolinus.  This  open  space  had 
been  reached  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps  from  the  clivus 
Capitolinus,  which  were  found  intact  in  the  excavations 
of  1832;  and  its  pavement  consists  of  flags  of  travertin, 
Varro  says  that  the  gilt  statues  of  the  Dei  Consen- 
tes,  six  male  and  six  female,  stood  at  the  Forum:  Deos 
Consentes  .  .  .  quorum  imagines  ad  foruui  auratae 
stant  sex  mares^  et  foeminae  totidem  {by.  in  183£,  was 
found  here,  on  a  fragment  of  the  fallen  entablature,  an 
inscription  recording  that  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus, 
praefect  of  Rome  A.  D,  367,  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
upholders  of  paganism,  as  we  read  in  Simmachus,  Ma- 
crobius  and  Zosimus,  and  who,  according  to  Ammia- 
nus,  did  much  to  embellish  the  city,  removing  all  the 
balconies,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  an  ancient  law, 
and  isolating  all  the  temples  (c),  erected  here  the  ima- 
ges of  the  Dei  Consentes  or  twelve  greater  gods ;  and 
this  accordance  between  the  inscription  and  the  testi- 

(«)  Nibby  vol.1,  p.  546.  (h)  De  He  Rustic*  lib.I.  (c)  Lib.  XXVII.c.^ 
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mony  of  Varro  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
these  ruins.  The  Dei  Consentes,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
Aristocracy  amongst  the  Celestials,  and  constituted  the 
Council  of  the  gods,  are  recorded  in  two  verses  of  En- 
nius  preserved  by  Apuleius  in  his  booh  deDeo  Socratis: 
Juno ^  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres ,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi,  Nept  units,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  TONANS.  The  next  ruin  Temple 
to  our  left,  as  we  descend  the  clivus  Capitolinus  ,  is  ofJuPlteF 
that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  which  9  bed- 
sides the  mass  of  the  edifice,  there  remain  standing  three 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  Carrara  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  sustain  their  portion  of  the  enta- 
blature 5  two  of  which  belong  to  the  front  and  one  to 
the  side  of  the  temple  ,  having  constituted  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  edifice.  The  western  angle  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  last  excavations 5  and  the  temple  is  thus 
ascertained  to  have  been  hexastyle  or  to  have  had  six 
columns  in  front  ,  and  only  two  at  each  side  5  compri- 
sing the  angular  column.  In  consequence  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  a  sort  of  podium  was 
constructed,  which  was  reached  from  the  angle  to  our 
left ;  and  from  its  terrace  commenced  the  steps  ,  as  is 
still  seen  ,  leading  up  through  the  intercolumniations 
to  the  level  of  the  portico ,  thus  not  only  avoiding  the 
clivus ,  but  also  the  deformity  which  must  arise  from 
the  diversity  of  the  steps  if  constructed  on  an  inclined 
plane.  The  entablature  belongs  to  a  period  posteriour 
to  the  columns,  as  is  inferred  from  its  want  of  simpli- 
city; and  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  ESTI- 
TVER  (RESTITVERVNT),  seen  in  front,  and  recor- 
ding that  it  belongs  to  later  repairs,  probably  by  S.  Se- 
verus  and  Caracalla.  The  cella ,  as  is  still  seen  on  the 
left  side ,  had  been  lined  with  large  square  blocks  of 

23* 
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travertin,  united  with  uncommon  precision, and  incrusted 
with  marble  slabs ,  as  is  still  seen  on  the  right  side , 
where  some  of  the  massive  marble  basement  still  re- 
mains, consisting  of  large  blocks  also  admirably  united. 
The  cella  still  retains  traces  of  its  marble  flagging;  and 
at  ils  extremity  rises  the  pedestal  which  sustained  the 
statue  of  the  divinity,  to  whom  the  temple  was  sacred. 
Proofs  of  That  the  temple  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Tonans  there 

its  idea-  can  jje  little  doubt.  Victor  expressly  says  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Tonans ,  built  by  Augustus,  stood  in 
this  locality:  Aedes  Jovis  Tonantis  ab  Augusto  dedi- 
cata  in  Clivo  Capitolino,  and  Suetonius,  in  his  Life 
of  Augustus  (a),  records  the  occasion  of  its  erection. 
He  relates  that  Augustus,  travelling  by  night  in  his 
Cantabrian  expedition,  narrowly  ecaped  death  by  light- 
ning ,  which  enveloped  his  lectica  and  laid  his  servant 
dead  at  his  feet$  and  that,  being  ever  after  much  afraid 
of  thunder,  he  always  took  with  him  the  skin  of  a  sea- 
calf  as  a  preservative  against  it,  built  in  his  palace  a 
place  of  security,  to  which  he  retired  during  thunder 
storms,  and  finally  erected  a  temple  to  Jove  the  Thunderer: 
ciTonanti  Jovi  aedem  consecravit,  liberatus  periculo  , 
quum  expeditione  cantabrica  per  nocturnum  iter  lecti- 
cam  ejus  fulgur  perstrinxisset,  servumque  praelucentem 
exanimasset  (&)»"  Dion  records  its  consecration  A.  U. 
G  732,  that  is  22  years  before  the  Christian  era  (c); 
and  both  historians  state  that  the  preeminent  beauty 
and  splendour  of  the  new  temple  attracted  numerous 
votaries  from  that  of  theCapitoline  Jove,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  injured  deity  appeared  at  night  to  Augus- 
tus to  complain  of  the  innovation,  when  Augustus  as- 
sured him  that  he  meant  Jupiter  Tonans  to  be  porter 

(«)  c.  90,  (b)  Ibid.  c.  29.  (c)  Lib.  LIV.  c.  4. 
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ta  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  accordingly,  the  next  day, 
ordered  bells,  such  as  were  in  use  at  the  doors  of  pri- 
vate houses,  to  be  affixed  to  the  tympanum  of  the  new 
temple.  A  silver  medal  of  Augustus  represents  the  tem- 
ple as  hexastyle  and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  such  as 
we  have  described  it.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  statue 
of  the  Thunderer  was  a  famous  work  of  Leocar,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  that  the 
temple  also  contained  a  bronze  Jupiter  hy  Polycletus; 
and  that  before  the  angular  columns  stood  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  by  Hegesias  (ay  This  temple  and  that 
of  Concord  perished  by  conflagration ,  as  was  clearly 
ascertained  from  the  quantity  of  fused  metal  found  in 
the  ruins. 

jEDICULA  OF  THE  YOUNGER  FAUSTINA.  Micula 
Between  this  temple  and  the  adjoining  one  is  an  open  Younger 
space,  flagged  with  travertin  ;  and  at  its  extremity  are  Faustina, 
remains  of  an  aedicula  built  of  brick  work ,  which  had 
been  plastered  and  painted  and  adhered  to  both  tem- 
ples. Within  it  was  found,  in  1822,  a  pedestal,  m$w  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tabularium,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  Younger  Faustina  by  a  viator  or  runner  to  the 
Quaestor  of  the  treasury  of  Saturn: 
DIVAE.PIAE 
FAVSTINAE 
VIATOR  .  Q. 
AB  AER.SAT 

TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD.  We  have  now  reached  Templaof 

the  imposing  mass  of  the  temple  of  Concord  ,  which  Concord} 

iiii  i  i     ^i     •    i  i    lts  l<*011* 

extends  beneath  the  modern  ascent  to  the  Capitol  towards  tjty# 

the  Mamertine  prison  and  was  separated  from  it  only 

by  the  Clivus  Sacer.  The  locality  of  this  ruin  were  alone 

sufficient  to  fix  its  identity.  Dion  places  the  temple  of 

(«)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  8,5.  19,  n.  7.  Ibid.  c.  a,  8. 
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Concord  next  the  prison  (a):  Plutarch  says  that  it  faced 
the  forum  and  comitium  (b):  Festus,  on  the  word  Sena- 
cula,  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  Capi- 
tol between  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  the 
forum;  and  with  the  site  thus  graphically  described  by 
Dion,  Plutarch  and  Festus  corresponds  exactly  that  of 
the  ruin  before  us,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the 
temple  of  Concord.  In  the  Capitoline  plan,  moreover, 
the  letters  .  .  .  ORDIA  (CONCORDIA)  occur  so  as  to 
place  the  site  of  the  temple  where  this  ruin  stands,  and 
gives  to  the  cella  a  greater  width  than  to  the  portico,  a 
characteristic  feature  peculiar  to  this  ruin.  Its  identity 
is  further  evidenced  by  three  inscriptions  to  that  effect 
found  in  its  cella  in  1817  (c),  one  a  fragment  with  the 
letters  CONCOR  (CONCORDIAE),  another  relating  to 
Marcus  Artorius  Geminus,  lieutenant  of  Augustus  and 
praefect  of  the  military  treasury: 

M.ARTORIVS.GEMINVS 
LEG.C  AES  AR.  A  VG .  PR  AEF.  AER  AR .  MIL 
CONCORDIAE 
and  a  third  wanting  the  name  of  the  Dedicator,  but  re- 
cording that  of  Tiberius  ?  for  whose  safety  he  offered 
to  Concord  five  pounds  of  gold  and  ten  of  silver: 

LVSITANIAE 

DESIGN  .  .  . 

proSALVTE.TI .  CAESARIS 

AVGVSTI.OPTIMI.AC 

IVSTISSIMI.PRINCIPIS 

CONCORDI AE 

A VR I  .  P  .  V 

ARGENTl.P.  V 

(a)  ]Lib.LVIlI.c.ii.(&)Vit.Camill.c.42.  (c)  Nibhyvol.  I.  p.  553. 
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The  temple  of  Concord  had  been  first  erected  by  History  ok 
Camillus  to  seal  with  religious  sanction  the  concord 
between  the  Plebeians  and  Patricians,  accomplished  by 
extending  to  the  former  the  privilege  of  having  one  of 
the  consuls  chosen  from  their  body  (a).  Within  its  walls, 
as  Cicero  (&),  Sallust  (c)  and  Plutarch  (d)  inform  us, 
the  Senate  were  convened  by  the  Roman  Orator.  A.  U* 
C.  690,  on  occasion  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy^but 
it  must  have  suffered  in  some  of  the  subsequent  civil 
commotions,  or  was  deemed  too  modest  to  compete  with 
the  marble  edifices  of  Augustus,  for  we  find  it  rebuilt 
by  Tiberius  A.  U.  C.  %7  (e);  and  the  Praenestian  Ca* 
lendar  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  contemporary  monument) 
records  its  dedication  by  him  on  the  16th  of  January, 
a  day  chosen  by  that  emperor  as  that  on  which  Octa- 
vianus  had  received  from  the  Senate  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus A.  U.  C.  727,  and  again,  for  the  same  reason,  two 
years  after,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  over  the  Panno* 
nians:  (1)  Imp  .  caesar  .  augustus  .  est  •  appellatvs. 
Ipso  *  vn  •  et  agrippa  .  cos  .  (2)  concordiae  .  Avg  *  aedes  » 
dedicaTA  .  est  .  p.  dolaeella.  c  .  silano  .  cos  .  (3)  ti  * 
caesar  .  ex  .  pAnnoniis  .  triumpliAviT.  Ovid,  altho' ba- 
nished to  Pontus ,  had  heard  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
dedication,  in  celebrating  which  he  informs  us  that  the 
temple  stood  next  the  Centum  Gradus ,  which  led  to 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  was  built  of  white  marble, 
looked  towards  the  forum,  and  had  been  originally  built 
by  Camillus: 

Candida  te  wiveo  posuit  lux  proximo,  templo 
Qua  fert  sublimes,  alta  Moneta,  gbadus. 

Nunc  bene  prospicies  latiam,  Concordia,  turbamX 

(a)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Camill.  c.  42.  (6)  IIL  Catilittar.  c.  9.  (c)  Bell 
Catilin.  c  46.  [d]  Vitr,  Ciceron.  c.  19.  (e)  Dion.  lib.  LV.  c.  3. 
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Nunc  te  sacratae  restituere  manus, 
Furius  antiquus  popull  superator  hetrusci 

VornhAT  et  voti  solverat  ante Jidem. 
Caussa,  quod  a  patribus  sumptis  secesserat  armis 

Vulgus  et  ipsa  suas  Roma  timebat  opes, 
Caussa  recens  melior:  passos  Germania  crines 

Porrigit  auspiciis,  dux  venerande,  tuis. 
lnde  triumphalae  libasti  munera  gentis, 

Templaque  fecisti)  quam  colis  ipse  Deae. 
Haec  tua  constituit  genetrioc,  et  rebus  et  ara^ 
Sola  toro  magni  digna  reperta  Jovis  (a). 
After  the  account  of  its  reerection  and  dedication  by 
Tiberius  we  find  no  notice  of  it  in  the  ancient  authors; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  mediaeval  wri- 
ters (£),  and  is  recognised  expressly  as  the  femple  of 
Concord  in  the  Ordo  Romanus  and  the  Mirabilia  Romae. 
jts  re_  Having  premised  this  brief  historical  notice  we 

mains.  now  proceed  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  temple.  As 

we  approach  it  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  we 
observe  a  sort  of  tunnel  running  beneath  the  cella,  which 
had  been  filled  with  local  sand  to  spare  the  labour  and 
expense  of  masonry,  where  there  was  no  superincum- 
bent weight  that  required  a  more  solid  substruction. 
The  mass  of  the  edifice  consists  of  irregular  fragments 
of  tufa  and  cement;  and  it  was  faced  with  square  blocks 
of  tufa  disposed  in  alternate  strata ,  as  is  still  seen  on 
the  side  to  the  left,  which  had  been  covered  with  stucco. 
The  podium ,  which  we  observe  in  front ,  was  reached 
by  two  flights  of  marble  steps ,  placed  laterally ,  as  is 
still  seen,  not  to  obstruct  the  via  Sacra;  and  the  vacant 
space  between  the  podium  and  the  portico  had  been 


(a)  Fasti  lib.  I.  v.  637  sqq.    (b)     Mabillon,  Museum  Italicum 
T.  II.  p.  uSsqq. 
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built  up  with  solid  blocks  of  tufa,  now  removed,  which 
sustained  the  six  front  columns  of  the  portico.  From 
the  podium  a  flight  of  steps  in  front  led  up  to  the  por- 
tico, and  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (a).  The  white  mar- 
ble columns  have  disappeared,  as  have  the  white  marble 
blocks  that  faced  the  temple;  but  some  fragments  of  the 
architrave,  cornice  and  tympanum  remain,  as  we  saw, 
in  the  Tabularium  and  are  remarkable  for  justness  of 
proportion  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  portico  is  nar- 
rower than  the  cella ,  not  to  interfere  with  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus  on  the  one  side  or  the  Clivus  Sacer  on  the 
other;  and  the  cella,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
covered  by  the  road  to  the  Capitol,  was  built  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  for  the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  Senate. 
A  large  fragment  of  the  threshold  still  remains ,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  block  of  porta  santa,  on  which  is  the 
cavity  of  a  bronze  caduceus,  the  emblem  of  concord;  and 
adjoining  it  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  same  mar- 
ble, which  retains  the  holes  for  the  hinges,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  doors  were  fixed  in  the  centre  and 
opened  towards  the  extremities.  The  cella  ,  as  is  still 
seen,  had  been  floored  with  square  slabs  of  Chian  mar- 
ble or  Africano,  circumscribed  by  alternate  rectangular 
slabs  of  Numidian  marble  or  giallo  antico,  and  of  Phry- 
gian or  paonazzetto ,  as  may  still  be  observed.  On  the 
large  pedestal  in  the  centre  stood  the  statue  of  Con- 
cord :  on  that  to  the  right ,  which  was  erected  on  the 
marble  pavement  and  therefore  after  the  completion  of 
the  cella,  stood  a  statue  of  some  subordinate  divinity; 
and  the  edicula  to  the  left,  which  enshrined  the  statue 
of  some  other  secondary  deity,  still  retains  traces  of  the 
interior  incrustation  of  the  cella,  consisting  of  Phrygian, 
Caristian  and  Numidian  marble. 

(a)  Philipp.  VII.  c.  8. 
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Its  pain-  Pliny  mentions  several  beautiful  paintings  and  sta* 

tings  and  tues^  which  adorned  this  temple  in  his  day,  viz.  a  pain- 
ting of  Bacchus  by  Nicias  and  of  Cassandra  by  Theo* 
dorus;  statues  of  Latona,  Apollo  and  Diana  by  Euphra- 
11015  of  Battus  adoring  Apollo  and  Juno  by  Bedas,  the 
sonofLysippus-of  iEsculapius  and  HygeiabyNiceratus, 
and  of  Geres,  Jupiter  and  Minerva  by  Sthenis  (a). 
Arch  of  ARCH  OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS.  Opposite  the 

Septimius    .  1        r  ,-»  i     •  1  •  1    1         1        p  o        • 

Severus-      temple  01  doncord  rises  the  triumphal  arch  01  Septi- 

descrip-       mius  Severus.  It  consists   of  one  large  and  two  small 

arches,  which  communicate  internally  by  means  of  two 

smaller  ones.  Seven  steps ,  which  may  still  be  traced , 

led  up  to  each  of  the  lesser  arches  on  the  forum  side; 

and,  on  the  opposite  side,  its  floor  is  nearly  on  a  level 

with  the  pavement  of  the  "Via  Sacra,  which  runs  between 

it  and  the  temple  of  Conconl,  and  by  which  triumphal 

processions  passed  by  the  Mamertine  prison  on  their 

way  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  centre 

arch  also  was  inaccessible  to  vehicles  and  the  pavement 

inside  and  outside  it  is  the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  as  is 

clear  from  the  fact  of  fragments  of  pillars ,  as  is  still 

seen,  and  of  statues  having  been  found  beneath  it;  from 

the  flagged  travertin  floor  which  still  in  part  exists,  and 

which  the  paved  road  partially  covered;  and  from  the 

front  marble  basement  of  the  arch  itself,  which  is  lower 

than  the  pavement.  Four  columns  of  the  composite  order 

of  Proconnesian  marble,  called  by  the  moderns  Marmo 

salino,  form  the  principal  decorations  of  each  front. 

They  stand  on  pedestals  with  double  and  triple  zocles^ 

and  they  have  suffered  much  from  fire.  The  two  centre 

pillars  never  sustained  any  thing;  the  angular  ones  sup* 

port  marble  uprights,  in  which  are  holes  for  the  cramps 

(*)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  8,$.  19,  n.  i6sqq.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  11.  §.  4°< 
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by  which  were  fastened  to  them  bronze  ornaments,  pro- 
bably Roman  eagles.  In  the  frieze  occur  similar  holes, 
which  indicate  that  it  had  been  adorned  with  festoons 
of  the  same  metal.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns,  the 
arch  and  the  key-stones  are  all  ornamented  with  bas 
reliefs,  and  the  interior  with  rosettes.  On  its  summit 
stood  a  triumphal  quadriga,  bearing  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla  between  two  equestrian  and  two  pedestrian 
statues,  as  we  see  on  their  medals. 

The  inscription  on  the  Attic,  which  is  repeated  on 
both  sides ,  records  that  the  arch  was  erected  bj  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  to  the  Emperor  Lucius  Septi- 
mius Severus,  son  of  Marcus,  Pius,  Pertinax,  Augustus, 
Father  of  his  country,  Parthico-Arabic  and  Parthico- 
Adiabenic,  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  his  eleventh  tribune- 
ship  ,  having  been  called  to  the  empire  the  eleventh 
time,  having  been  consul  a  third  time  and  proconsul; 
and  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  son 
of  Lucius,  Augustus,  Pius,  Felix,  in  his  sixth  tribune- 
ship,  consul,  proconsul,  Father  of  his  country,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  princes,  for  having  restored  the  public 
affairs  and  extended  the  Roman  Empire  by  their  sin- 
gular virtues  at  home  and  abroad.  It  consists  of  six 
linesand  runs  thus:(l).  IMP.  GAES.  LVCIO.  SEPTI- 
MIO  .  M.  FIL.  SEVERO  .  PIO  .  PERTINAGI  .  AVG. 
PATRI.  PATRIAE. PARTHICO.  ARABICO.  ET(2) 
PARTHICO .  ADIABEMCO.  PONTIFIC.  MAXIMO. 
TRIBV1NIC.  POTEST. XL  IMP.  XL  COS.  ffl.  PRO- 
COS  .  ET  (3)  IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIO  .  L.  FIL. 
ANTOJNTNO  .  AVG.  PIO.  FELICI .  TRIBVMC .  PO- 
TEST .  VI.  COS.  PROCOS.  P.  P.  (k)  OPTIMIS .  FOR- 
TISSIMISQVE . PRINGIP VBVS .  (5)  OB.  REM . P  VB- 
LICAM  .  RESTITVTAM  .  IMPERIVMQVE  .  PO- 
PVLI.  ROMANI .  PROPAGATVM  (6)  INSIGNIBVS. 
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VIRTVTIBVS  .  EORVM  .  DOML.  FORISQVE .  S,  P, 

Q.  R.  The  letters  of  this  inscription  had  been  covered 
with  bronze ,  and  the  holes  for  the  pins  that  fastened 
them  still  remain;  but  the  two  last  letters  of  the  third 
line  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  were  substituted  for 
others  whicb  had  been  erased,  as  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  marble  having  been  cut  away  so  as  to  present 
a  sort  of  furrow,  but  also  from  the  numerous  confused 
boles,  which  belonged  to  the  preexisting  and  to  the  pre- 
sent letters.  The  change  was  made  by  order  of  Caracalla, 
who  had  the  name  of  his  brother  Geta  thus  erased  after 
be  had  been  murdered  at  his  instigation  in  the  arms  of 
his  Mother,  an  erasure  which  proves  how  affected  was 
the  pretended  grief  of  the  fratricide,  mentioned  by  Spar- 
tian  (a).  Dion,  moreover,  relates  that  to  write  or  even  to 
mention  the  name  of  Geta  was  certain  destruction  (b), 
and  it  is  computed  that,  under  the  vague  appellation  of 
the  friends  of  Geta,  above  20,000  of  both  sexes  suffered 
death.  The  titles  Parthico-Arabic  and  Parthico-Adiabe- 
nic  given  to  Severus  prove  that  the  arch  was  erected 
after  his  victories  over  the  Parthians,  Arabians,  and  Adia- 
beni.  A.  D.  195.  The  title  Parthicus  is  not  given  abso- 
lutely, but  united  to  that  of  Arabicusand  that  of  Adia- 
benicus ,  because  that  first  oriental  war  was  not  under- 
taken by  Severus  against  the  Parthians,  who,  altho*1  they 
secretly  assisted  the  Arabians  and  Adiabeni ,  had  not 
declared  openly  against  Rome  ;  but  three  years  after 
they  themselves  took  the  field  and  were  defeated  by  Seve- 
rus, who  possessed  himself  of  part  of  their  territory,  took 
Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  Ctesiphon  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae ,  after  which  he  assumed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  name  of  Parthicus  5  and  it  was  immediately  after 

(a)  Vit.  Caracal],  C.  3.  (b)  Lib.  LXXVIL  c.  13. 
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these  conquests  that  the  arch  was  erected,  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord  203  and  2(M  (a). 

The  bas  reliefs  on  the  pedestals  represent  Barba-  »ts  , 
rian  captives  conducted  bj  Roman  soldiers :  those  over  reliefs. 
the  curves  of  the  lesser  arches  are  personifications  of 
fountains  and  rivers ,  and  have  reference  to  the  scenes 
of  the  exploits:  those  that  adorned  the  keystones  of  the 
lesser  arches  and  that  are  now  effaced  represented  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus  5  the  protecting  deities  of  the  Seve- 
rus  family  :  those  on  the  keystones  of  the  central  arch 
represent  Mars  5  and  those  over  its  curves  are  Victories 
bearing  trophies  ,  beneath  which  are  the  genii  of  the 
Seasons  with  their  distinctive  symbols,  as  on  the  arch  of 
Constantine.  Immediately  over  the  smaller  arches  is  a 
sort  of  frieze,  on  which  is  represented  to  the  right  Rome 
seated  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  conquered  , 
who  are  attended  by  soldiers :  in  the  centre  is  defeated 
Parthia  under  the  form  of  a  female  bound  and  seated 
with  the  cidaris  or  tiara  on  her  head  $  and  to  the  left  are 
carts  drawn  by  oxen  and  horses,  and  laden  with  Parthian 
spoils. 

The  four  large  bas  reliefs  on  both  sides  of  the  arch 
represent  the  principal  events  of  the  war-  The  first  and 
highest  to  the  left,  on  the  side  towards  the  forum,  re- 
presents Severus  addressing  his  troops  near  Nisibis ,  a 
town  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Tigris,  when  about  to  un- 
dertake the  Parthian  expedition  :  the  first  engagement 
with  the  barbarians  and  their  defeat  are  represented  in 
the  middle  5  and  beneath  is  the  Roman  army  advancing 
against  them.  The  bas  relief  to  the  right  represents  the 
council  of  war  held  by  Severus  ,  the  muster  of  the  ar- 
my, the  menaced  assault  and  surrender  of  a  city  of  Me- 

(a)  Ecchel.  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  T.  VII.  p.  172.  sqq. 
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sopotamia.  Here  we  also  observe  an  ancient  battering 
ram  plied  bj Roman  soldiery,  and  amongst  the  barbarians 
is  seen  a  sort  of  small  standard,  tripartite  at  the  extre- 
mity, and  representing  a  flying  dragon,  the  peculiar 
standard  of  the  Persians  (a)  ,  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  Romans  (£),  as  we  see  on  the  arch  of  Constantine. 

The  reliefs  on  the  opposite  side  are  better  preser- 
ved $  and  amongst  them  the  highest  to  the  right  repre- 
sents SeveiWs  entry  into  Babylon,  a  city  indicated  by 
the  temple  of  Baal  rudely  sculptured  and  surmounted 
by  a  sphere :  beneath  is  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the 
impregnable  city  of  Atre  in  Arabia,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans have  made  a  breach  without  being  able  to  enter. 
Here  the  battering  ram  is  seen  in  full  activity.  The  other 
reliefs  to  the  left  represent  the  entrance  of  Severus  into 
Seleucia ,  a  city  situate  on  the  canal  of  communication 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ,  which  canal  is  here 
represented  with  the  sluices  that  served  to  water  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  •  and  beneath  is  the  capture  of 
Ctesiphon ,  a  city  on  the  Tigris ,  a  river  also  represen- 
ted with  sluices.  In  the  west  end  of  the  arch  is  a  door , 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  summit. 

The  style  of  the  arch  betrays  the  decline  of  the 
arts ,  at  the  period  of  its  erection :  its  columns  are  too 
small  and  the  pedestals  and  zocles  are  too  high  :  the  mar- 
ble uprights  supported  by  the  angular  pillars  are  too 
slender;  and, the  columns  and  uprights  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  mass.  The  bas  reliefs  on  the  friezes 
are  composed  of  small  figures,  the  forms  of  which  want 
proportion,  being  ill  designed  and  worse  executed.  The 
arch  had  been  surmounted  in  the  middle  ages  with  a 


[a)  Vapiscus  Vit.  Aurelian.  c.  28.       (b)  Atnmianus  Marcellinu* 
Yib.XVl.  c.  10. 
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tower ,  which  was  taken  down  by  Paul  III.  A.  D.  1536 ; 
and  it  was  finally  excavated  as  we  now  see  it  by  Pius  VII. 
A.  D.  1803  ,  as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  inserted 
in  the  adjoining  wall  of  enclosure. 

COLUMN  OF  PHOCAS.  In  the  passage  which  con-  p^™*  °f 
ducts  from  the  locality  of  the  arch  of  Severus  to  the 
column  of  Phocas  lies  a  large  pillar  of  red  granite,  which 
probably  stood  on  one  of  the  pedestals  near  that  column} 
and  to  the  right  of  the  passage  are  some  nondescript 
ruins.  With  regard  to  the  column  of  Phocas  5  it  stood 
until  1813  in  a  sort  of  little  square  enclosed  by  mean 
houses  and  mediaeval  towers;  having  been  thus  exposed 
to  view  from  the  plinth  upwards,  it  was  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  some  aucient  edifice:  and  hence  the  Roman 
Topographers  made  it  at  one  time  part  of  the  bridge  of 
Caligula,  at  another  time  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Gustos, 
now  the  Grecostasis,  and  again  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux ,  whence  Lord  Byron  : 

w  Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou  , 

Thou  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base.  " 
In  1813  the  Fsench  Government  in  Rome  ordered  the 
mean  habitations  around  the  pillar  to  be  removed  and 
the  locality  excavated,  when  there  appeared  on  the  base 
the  mutilated  inscription ,  which  was  thus  restored  by 
Fea  in  1818: 

f  optlMO  CLEMENTISsimo  piissimOQYE 

P  R  I  N  C  I  P  I  DOMINO  nTfocae  imperatorl 

PERPETVO  A  DO  CORONATO  TRIVMPHATORI 

SEMPERAVGVSTO 

SMARAGDVS  EX  PRAEPOS .  SACRI  PALATII 

ACPATRICIVSET  EXARCHVS  ITALIAE 

DEVOTVSEIVS  CLEMENTIAE 
PRO  INNVMERABILIBVS  PIETATISEIVS 
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BENEFICIIS  ETPRO  QviETE 

PROCVRATA  ITAL.  AG  CONSERvataLIBERTATE 

H  A  N  C  STafuam  majestaTIS  E  I  V  S 

AVRISPLENDore  fulgenTEM  HVIC 
SVBLIMI  COLVmNae  ad  PERENNEM 
IPSIVS  GLORIAM  1MPOSVIT  AG  DEDIGAVIT 
DIE  PRIMA  MENSIS  AVGVSTI  INDICT  .  VND 
P"C  PIETATIS  EIVS  .  ANNO  QVINTO. 
This  inscriptioa  ,  which  was  first  exposed  to  view 
on  the  13th  of  March  1813,  set  at  rest  the  conflicting 
conjectures  of  the  Roman  Topographers  ,  for  it  records 
that  this  monumental  pillar  was  erected  by  Smaragdus, 
exarch  of  Italy  ,  to  the  emperor  Phocas  ,  whom  he  de- 
signates most  clement,  most  pious  and  the  best  of  men, 
and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  These  blessings  had  been  con- 
fered  on  Italy,  not  under  Phocas  but  under  Mauritius, 
by  Smaragdus  himself,  to  whom  they  are  gratefully 
ascribed  hj  Pope  Pelagius  II.  in  a  letter  written  by  that 
zealous  Pontiff:  "  Posteaquam  Deus  Omnipotens  pro 
felicitate  Christianorum  principum  per  labores  atque 
sollicitudinem  Smaragdi  exarchi  et  charlularii  sacri  pa- 
latii  pacem  nobis  interim  vel  quietem  donare  dignatus 
est ,  "  from  which  it  appears  that  Smaragdus  was  not 
only  exarch  but  also  register  and  Maggiordomo  of  the 
Imperial  palace.  He  had  been  twice  exarch  or  governor 
of  Italy ,  first  under  the  unfortunate  Mauritius  and  se- 
condly under  Phocas.  His  first  exarchate  comprised  a 
period  ofsix  indictions  from  583  to  588,  and  his  second 
eight  from  602  to  609 ;  and  the  erection  of  the  column 
belongs  to  the  second  period,  in  which  the  eleventh  in- 
duction, mentioned  in  the  inscription,  corresponds  with 
the  year  608,  the  fifth  year  of  the  consulship  of  Phocas, 
to  whom  therefore  the  column  must  have  been  dedicated 
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These  observations  are  necessary  because  the  name  of 
Phocas,  as  we  see, had  been  erased  from  the  inscription 
10  doubt  in  detestation  of  his  vices  ,  his  ferocity,  li- 
centiousness ,  avarice  and  inebriety  ,  vices  which  the 
nonster  carried  to  such  excess  that  his  son-in-law  Cris- 
pus  invited  Heraclius  from  Africa  to  get  rid  of  the  ty- 
rant (a).  The  exarch  ,  however ,  is  lavish  in  his  praise  , 
i  venal  adulation  not  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  pillar  ,  as  we  shall  see ,  rises  within  the  area 
}f  the  forum  of  Caesar,  as  do  the  three  adjacent  pedes- 
tals :  its  marble  pedestal  stands  on  a  pyramid  of  steps 
about  12  feet  in  height,  which  is  also  the  height  of  the 
pedestal:  the  white  marble  fluted  column  is  forty  eight 
Feet  high ,  including  its  base  and  Corinthian  capital  : 
>ts  diameter  measures  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  ,  as  its 
inscription  records,  it  sustained  a  gilt  statue  ofPhocas. 
From  its  slightness  as  well  as  excellent  workmanship  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  Its 
steps  5  wretchedly  constructed  of  various  fragments ,  af- 
ford convincing  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in 

the  beginning  of  the  "VII,  century.  ml     , 

J?i       i         i  i.  i         ,    t         i  The  three 

The  three  large  adjacent  pedestals  have  been  ascer-  pedestals. 

tained  by  the  marks  on  the  bricks  to  belong  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  IV.  century  :  they  had  been  covered 
with  thin  marble  slabs ,  as  may  still  be  seen ,  and  pro- 
bably sustained  other  monumental  columns,  fragments 
of  which  were  found  here  in  1831  and  1832. 

We  now  return  to  retrace  our  steps  9  noticing  the  Unknown 
various  objects  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  left.  ruin* 
Having  reached  the  arch  of  Severus  we  observe  to  the 
left  a  sort  of  curvilinear  substruction ,  incrusted  with 

(a)  Foggini  Soppl.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  101.  Theophilact.  Sioiocatt 
lib.  VIII.  c.  io 

Vol.   IV.  2/i 
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oblong  slabs  of  porta  santa,  and  adorned  with  the  remains 
of  narrow  pilasters  of  African  marble.  Its  upper  landing 
is  still  partially  flagged  with  travertin ,  and  it  presents 
traces  of  steps  on  the  side  towards  the  temple  of  Concord. 
It  might  have  served  as  an  oratorical  tribune ,  perhaps 
the  Ludus  jEmilius  of  Victory  but  it  could  not  have 
been  the  Rostra  of  Caesar,  which  stood  at  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Forum,  where  his  temple  was  subsequently 
erected  (a).  Between  it  and  the  via  sacra  rises  the  nucleus 
of  a  sort  of  cone,  which  might  have  sustained  a  sundial; 
but  these  ruins  are  too  undefined  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine their  original  destination  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Between  them  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  we  meet 
two  ancient  cloacae ,  which  served  to  carry  off  the  rain 
water,  which  descended  from  the  declivities  and  fell  from 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  They  are  both  works  of  the 
Republic,  built  of  blocks  of  tufa;  and  that  next  the  arch 
of  Severus  had  been  subsequently  repaired  with  brick , 
as  is  still  seen  in  its  interior. 
Tgmnic  of  TEMPLE  OF  FORTUNE.  We  have  now  readied 

Fortune,  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  is  hexa- 
style,  having  six  Ionic  columns  in  front  and  two  still  re- 
maining on  one  side ,  with  bases  some  Attic  ,  some  Co- 
rinthian, the  former  rudely,  the  latter  exquisitely  chi- 
seled ,  and  some  with ,  some  without ,  plinths.  The  six 
front  columns  are  of  grey,  the  other  two  of  red,  granite: 
the  latter  have  been  formed  from  the  shafts  of  different 
columns;  and  the  former  are  of  a  smaller  diameter,  ano- 
malies, whicji  are  accounted  for  by  the  inscription,  which 
still  remains^  and  which  records  the  subsequent  burning 
and  restoration  of  the  edifice: 


(a)  Claudian.  Scxt.  Consulat.  Honor,  v.  35.  Dion  lib.XLIII.  c.  49. 
lib.  LVI.  c  34] 
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INCENDIO.  CONSVMPTVM.  RESTITVIT 

In  the  restoration  were ,  no  doubt ,  employed  some  of 
the  materials  of  the  primitive  temple  and  of  other  edi- 
fices, as  was  usual  in  the  time  of  the  decline  ;  and  to  a 
very  low  state  of  art  belong,  in  style  as  well  as  execution, 
the  capitals,  cornice ,  and  the  brick  work  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  pediment.  The  massive  basement  of  tra- 
vertin, on  which  the  columns  rise,  and  which  had  been 
reached  in  front  by  an  imposing  flight  of  steps  ,  is  of 
the  primitive  epoch  of  the  temple,  to  which  also  belong 
the  Corinthian  bases ,  and  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
ternal frieze,  which  is  disfigured  by  rude  repairs.  The 
nucleus  of  the  cella  remains ,  but  was  excavated  ,  as  is 
seen,  in  the  middle  ages  to  form  small  cellars  for  the 
wretched  habitations  erected  over  them.  The  identity  of 
{he  temple  is  inferred  from  the  Gapitoline  plan ,  which 
presents  the  temple  of  Fortune  exactly  where  this  ruin 
Stands,  and  makes  it  hexastyle,  \?ith  a  lofty  flight  of  steps 
in  front ;  from  an  inscription  in  the  Barberini  palace 
in  Palestrina ,  which  places  the  temple  of  Fortune  near 
that  of  Jupiter  Tonans : 

TV.    QVAE.    TARPEIO.   COLERIS.    VICINA  .    TONAPfTI 
VOTORVM  1    VINDEX  .    SEMPER  .    FORTVJVA  .    MEORVM 

and  from  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
says  that  the  temple  of  Fortune  stood  near  a  sewer  about 
the  middle  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  (a) ,  into  which , 
as  Varro  relates,  were  thrown  every  year,  on  the  15th 
of  June ,  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  (b).  Zo- 
simus  informs  us  that  the  temple  of  Fortune  was  burnt 
in  the  time  of  Maxentius,  a  fact  which  accords  not  only 

(a)  Protreptr.  p.  33  Wft  js  on  the  word  Stercus.      (b)  De  Ling. 
La!,  lib.  V.  c.  4., 

24* 
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with  the  inscription  of  this  temple ,  but  also  with  the 
style  of  its  restorations;  and  he  adds  that  when  the  peo- 
ple ran  to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  became  so  indig- 
nant at  some  blasphemies  uttered  by  a  soldier  against 
the  goddess,  that?  in  their  zeal  for  her  outraged  majesty, 
they  slew  him ,  on  which  the  soldiery  resolved  on  re- 
venge ,  and  would  have  ravaged  the  city  had  not  Ma- 
xentius  adopted  prompt  measures  to  appease  them  (a), 
Poggio  Fiorentino  ,  who  describes  its  appearance  in 
the  XV.  century ,  says  that  it  was  then  nearly  entire , 
incrusted  with  marble,  and  that,  during  his  stay  in 
Rome ,  all  the  cella  and  part  of  the  portico  were  rased 
to  the  ground  by  the  Romans  (by 
fulTIs6  °*  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  FORUM,  WHICH  NO 

Ca«sar.        LONGER  EXIST.  We  have  now  seen  all  the  edifices 
that  exist  in  or  immediately  near  the  Forum ,  and  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  several  monuments  which 
have  totally  disappeared.  To  proceed  methodically  we 
shall  first  qotice  the  four  sides  and  next  the  area  of  the 
Forum.  The  southern  side  we  have  already  seen  and  now 
proceed  to  the  western  or  that  running  from  near  the 
temple  of  Vesta  by  the  Consolazione  to  the  Capitol.  On 
the  western  side  stood  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
Julian  basilic  and  the  area  of  Saturn,  separated  by  streets 
that  ran  from  the  Forum  towards  the  Circus  Maxim  us  , 
the  forum  Boarium  and  the  forum  Olitorium.  These 
streets  were  the  via  Nova ,  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  vi- 
cus  Jugarius.  The  via  Nova  ran  along  the  enclosure  of 
the  grove  of  Vesta ,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
dern via  di  S.  Teodoro.  0?id  mentions  it  as  running 
from  the  Forum  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  (c) :  Varro  de^ 


(a)  Lib.  II.  c.  i3.     (b)  De  Variet.  Fortunae  lib.  1.  p,  n.     (c)  FasK 

\\\>.  y.  v.  395.  sq. 
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scribes  it  as  passing  by  the  grove  towards  the  Vela- 
brum  (a).  Livy,  speaking  of  the  supernatural  voice  heard 
by  Caedicius  A.  U.  C  364  ■,  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  Gauls  ^  mentions  that  it  was  heard  in  the  Nova  via 
near  the  temple  of  Vesta  (b)  }  and  Cicero  says  that  the 
voice  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  grove  of  Vesta,  si- 
tuate between  the  Palatine  and  the  via  Nova  (c).  This 
street  separated  the  temple  of  Vesta  from  that  of  Caesar^ 
which  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  (d)  ,  and  looked  towards  the  Forum  and   the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (e).  The  temple  of  Cae- 
sar had  been  decreed  by  the  Triumvirate  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi  Ak  U.  C.  712  ,  and  was  erected  on  the 
very  spot,  on  which  his  body  was  burnt  (/*),  and  where 
previously  stood  an  altar ,  which  was  removed  by  the 
Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (g).  In  the  Capitoline  plan  of 
Rome  it  is  represented  as  rising  on  thirteen  steps,  with 
a  portico  of  eight  columns  in  front  and  ten  on  each  of 
the  sides.  Being  mentioned  by  Rufus  it  must  have  exi* 
sted  in  the  V.  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Suetonius 
says  that  the  first  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Caesar 
by  the  people  was  to  erect  to  him  a  column  of  Numi- 
dian  marble  in  the  Forum  ,  twenty  feet  high  ^  with  the 
inscription  Parenti  Patriae.  It  probably  stood  oppo- 
site the  temple  of  Caesar ,  where  also  rose  the  Julian 
Rostra  as  we  know  from  Dion  (h)  and  Suetonius  (i).  The 
vicus  Tuscus  ran  between  the  temple  and  the  Julian 
basilic^  as  the  via  Nova  ran  between  the  temple  of  Caesar 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  so  that  the  former  had  the  via 
Nova  on  one  side  and  the  vicus  Tuscus  on  the  other* 

(«)  De  Ling.  Lat.  c.  7.  {b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3a.  (fc)  De  Divinat.  lib.  |* 
c  45.  (dj  Ovid,  de  Ponto  lib.  II.  el.  2.  v.  85.  sq.  (<?)  Ovid.  Meta- 
morph.  lib.  XV.  v.  84*.  sq.  (/)  Dion  lib.  XLVU.  c.  18.  (g)  Diott 
lib.  XLIV.     [h)  Lib.  LVI.  c.  34.     (1)  Vit.  Aug, 
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Varro  says  that  the  vicus  T^uscus  was  so  called  from  the 
Tuscans  who  accompanied  Goelius  Vibenna  to  assist  Ro- 
rnulus  against  the  Sabines,  and  who,  having  become 
objects  of  suspicion  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  were 
removed  from  the  Coelian  and  located  in  the  plain  (a). 
The  street  began  in  the  Forum  and  ran  as  far  as  the 
circus  Maximus  and  thence  to  the  forum  Boarium  (5) , 
thus  coinciding  in  part  with  the  via  de*1  Fenili.  It  was 
also  called  the  vicus  Unguentarius  ,  because  inhabited 
principally   by    persons    who   sold    perfumes  ,  called 
unguentdrii ;  and  was  noted  for  bad  characters  (c).  In 
it  stood  the  statue  of  Vortumnus,the  chief  deity  amongst 
the  Etrurians  (d) ,  which  had  been  brought  there ,  ac- 
cording to  Propertius,  from  Volsinii,  an  Etruscan  city 
attacked  by  the  Romans  (e),  A.  U.  C.  £73,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  2000  statues ,  which  were  contained 
within  its  walls  (/).  The  statue  of  Vortumnus  remained 
untill  the  V.  century,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Victor. 
The  The  Julian  basilic  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 

basilic.  ky  the  Consolazione  ,  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and 
the  temple  of  Saturn ,  and  had  been  begun  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus,  by  whom,  after  ha- 
ving been  burnt ,  it  was  rebuilt  as  is  recorded  by  the 
Ancyran  marble  (#•).  It  is  placed,  on  the  plan  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  vicus  Jugarius$ 
and  as  the  former  separated  the  basilic  on  one  side  from 
the  temple  of  Caesar,  so  did  the  latter  separate  it  from 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  plan  of  Rome  also  represents 
it  as  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles  by  pillars  $  and 

{a)  De  Ling.  tat.  lib.  IV.  c.  8.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXVII.  c  37.  (c)  Horace 
lib  II.  Sat.  3.  v.  226.  (d)  Plautus  Curculio  Act.  IV.  seen.  I.  v.  21. 
(ej Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  c.  8.  (/)  Plin.  lib.  XXXIV.  c7.  $.  16. 
[g)  See  its  edition  by  Gronovius  with  notes,  1695,  in  the  Memoria 
Cossoniana  p.  134. 
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we  know  from  Pliny  the  younger  that  its  internal  por- 
ticos presented,  as  was  usual  in  basilics ,  the  Vitruvian 
plan  of  two  stones  (a).  It  was  burnt  under  Garinus  and 
restored  by  Diocletian ;  and  an  inscription  found  in 
the  XVL  century  in  the  forum  records  its  having  been 
repaired  and  adorned  by  Gabinus  Vettius  Probianus , 
praefect  of  Rome  A.  D.  377.  (b)  That  it  existed  in  the  V. 
century  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by 
the  Regionaries.  The  vicus  Jugarius  ran  from  the  nor- 
I  thern  extremity  of  the  Julian  basilic  or  of  the  church 
of  the  Consolazione ,  and  took  its  name,  according  to 
Festus,  frcm  Juga,  a  name  given  to  Juno  because  yoking 
in  marriage.  That  it  ran  thence  so  as  to  pass  immedi- 
ately under  the  Capitol  we  know  from  Livy,  who  relates 
the  fact  of  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  hill  having 
fallen  on  it  A.  U.  G.  560 ,  burying  several  victims  be- 
neath its  mass  (c).  Livy  also   informs  us  that  it  ter- 
minated at  the  porta  Garmentalis ,  which  stood  in  the 
modern  vicolo  della  Bnfala  (d).  It  preserved  its  ancient 
name  at  least  until  the  V.  century,  as  is  clear  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  denominated  by  the  Regionaries. 
Between  this  street  and  the  via  di  nionte  Caprino  stood 
the  aequimelium  or  site  of  the  house  of  Spurius  Mae- 
lius ,  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  having  aimed 
at  sovereignty,  A.  U.  C.316  (e).  Livy  places  it  near  the 
vicus  Jugarius  (/)  and  the  Capitol  (g).  The  fountain 
called  the  lacus  Servilius ,  erected  by  one  Servilius  and 
ornamented  witb  a  hydra  by  ^.grippa,  stood,  according 
to  Festus,  adjoining  the  Julian  basilic.  That  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Sy  11a  we  know  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
caused  the  heads  of  the  proscribed  Senators  to  be  expo- 
fa)  Lib.  VI.  epist.  33.       (b)  Gruter  p.  171.  n,  7.  Corsini  Series 
Praefec.  Urbis  p.  2S5.      (<?)  Lib,  XXXV.  c.  21.      (d)  Ibid,      (e)  Liv. 
lib.  IV  c.  16.     (/)  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  47.     {§)  Lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  28". 
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sed  over  the  fountain  (a)  ,  a  fact  to  which  Cicero  alludes 
when  he  says:  "  Multos  caesos  non  ad  Trasimenum  la- 
cum  sed  ad  Servilium  vidimus  "  (b). 
Temple  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius ,  on  the 

Saturn.  5jje  towards  the  Capitol,  the  plan  of  Rome  has  the  let- 
ters .  .  .  VRNI  (SATVRNI),  indicating  the  temple  and 
altar  of  Saturn,  situate  there,  as  we  further  know  from 
Dionysius  (c),  Varro  (d)  and  Livj  (<?).  Macrobius  men- 
tions that  attached  to  the  temple  was  a  hall  for  the 
sacred  suppers  5  that  on  its  altar  were  offerred  sacri- 
fices with  the  head  uncovered  after  the  Greek  rite;  and 
that  the  temple  had  been  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius , 
after  having  twice  triumphed  over  the  Albans  and  a 
third  time  over  the  Sabines ,  on  which  occasion  were 
instituted  the  Saturnalia  (/).  To  it  was  attached  by  Va- 
lerius Publicola  the  public  treasury,  which  continued 
in  use  until  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  (g).  The  tem- 
ple of  Saturn  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ,  according 
to  Macrobius  ,  either  because  no  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  reign  of  Saturn  in  Italy,  or  because 
all  goods  had  then  been  in  common.  S.  Cyprian  assigns 
as  a  reason  that  Saturn  first  introduced  coined  money 
into  Italy  (h).  The  public  money  was  deposited  in  ca- 
verns beneath  the  hill,  which  were  accessible  only  through 
the  temple,  so  that  the  money  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  deity  ( i),  Whenever  the  public  exi- 
gency required  it,  the  treasury  was  opened  by  the  con- 
suls in  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Senate,  as  we  find  it 
opened  by  the  consul  Lentulus  to  afford  supplies  to 
Pompey  in  order  to  resist  Caesar,  who  had  already  ar- 

(a)  Seneca  de  P  rovidentia  c.  3.  (b)  Orat.  pro  Roscio  Araer.  c.  55. 
(<r)  Lu>.  I.  c.  34.  et  Lib.  VI.  c.  1.  (d)  De  Ling.  Lat.  c.  7.  (e)  Lib.  XII. 
c.  ai.  (/)  Lib.  I.  c.  8.  (g)  Plutarch  Vit.  Publicol.  (h)  De  idolorum 
Vanitate.    (i)  Civero  de  Officiis  lib.  III.  c.  23. 
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rived  at  Auximum ,  now  Osinio  (a);  but  its  care  was 
principally  confided  to  the  Quaestors,  called  Quaestores 
ab  aerario  Saturni,  whose  runners  were  called  viatores. 
In  this  treasury  was  originally  deposited  all  the  money 
arising  from  the  revenues  and  intended  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenditure}  but  the  adventitious  sums  arising 
from  spoils  subsequently  formed  a  reserve  destined  for 
emergencies,  and  called  aurwn  vicesimarium ,  because 
the  product  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  spoils;  and  the 
treasury  which  contained  it,  and  which  also  appertained 
to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  was  called  aerarium  sanctius. 
Thus  Livy  says  that,  in  order  to  prosecute  with  vigour 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  aurum  vie esimarium,  which 
was  reserved  for  extreme  cases ,  was  taken  out  of  the 
aerarium  sanctius ,  a  Aurum  vicesimarium,  quod  in 
sanctiore  aerario  ad  ultimos  casus  servabatur ,  promi 
placuit"  (b).  The  same  occurred  on  the  approach  of  Cae- 
sar to  Rome,  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  Senate?  on 
hearing  that  he  had  arrived  at  Auximum,  ordered  the 
necessary  sum  to  be  supplied  by  the  Consul  Lentulus 
to  Pompey  to  oppose  Caesar,  which  Lentulus  did  uaperto 
sanctiore  aerario"  (c).  The  original  temple  was  splen- 
didly rebuilt  by  Lucius  Munatius  Plancus  about  A.  U. 
C.  711  ,  as  we  know  from  two  inscriptions,  one  near 
Yitriano  about  three  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  the  other 
affixed  to  his  mausoleum  on  mount  Gaeta ,  commonly 
called  la  Torre  di  Orlando.  The  latter  inscription,  which 
is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  runs  thus: 

L.MVNATTVS.L.F.L.  N.rL  PRON 
COS.CENS.  IMP.  ITER.  Vll  .VIR 
EPVL   .  TRIVMP    •    EX  .  RAETIS    .   AEDEM  ,    SATVRNI 

(a)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Publicol.  (b)    lib.  XXVII.  c.  10.  (c)  De  Bello 
Civili  lib.  I.  c.  14. 
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FECIT  .  DE.   MANVBIIS  .  AGROS  .  DIVISIT  .  IN  .  ITALIA 

EENEVENTI    .    IN    .    GALLIA   .    COLONlAS   .  DEDVXIT 

LVGDVNVM    •    ET    .    RAVRICAM 

Macrobius,  who  lived  in  the  V.  century,  mentions  the 
temple  as  then  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation ,  and 
with  him  agree  Rufus,  Victor  and  theNotitia.  The  tem- 
ple of  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  and  mother  of  Jupiter, 
stood  near  that  of  her  husband,  and  served  as  a  private 
treasury  (a). 
The  Mil-  Adjoining  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Forum  stood 

harmm       t[ie  Milliarium  Aureum7  erected,  as  we  saw,  by  Augus- 
Aureum.  i     ^  it  #•   1  . 

tus  to  make  known  the  distances  ot  the  extreme  points 

of  the  Consular  ways  that  issued  from  Rome  {b). 
Ensigns  Tacitus  mentions  that  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 

temple  of     was  erectea<9  A.  U.  C.  769,  that  is  A.  D.  16,  an  arcli  to 
Vespasian    receive  the  ensigns  of  Varus ,  recovered  by  the  valour 
and  Iitus.  0£  Germanicus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (c).  The  arch 
must  therefore  have  stood  between  the  hospital  of  the 
Consolazione  and  the  Capitol.  Adjoining  the  arch  stood 
the  temple  of  Vespasian  and  Titus ,  as  we  learn  from 
Rufus  ,  Victor  and  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard.  It  had 
teen  dedicated  by  Domitian  (J)$  and  must  have  conti- 
nued in  existence  in  the  V.  century. 
TheSchola  Having  thus  noticed  the  monuments  on  the  south- 

.Xaniha.  ern  an(J  western  sides  of  the  Forum  ,  we  now  pass  to 
those  of  the  northern  side.  Between  the  temple  of  Ve- 
spasian and  Titus  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  temple  sacred  to  the  Genius  of  the 
Roman  people  (e).  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  is  at  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which 


(a)  Cicero  Philipp.  I.  c.  7.  etll.  c.  14.  Victor,  (b)  Vol.  IV.  p.  176. 
(c)  Annal.  lib.  II.  c.  41.  (d)  Chron.  Cassiodor.  (e)  Lib.  XLV1I.  c.  2. 
et  Uh.  I.  c.  6. 
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With  the  adjoining  temples  and  arch  are  all  outside  the 
Roman  Forum,  were  found,  according  to  Lucius  Fau- 
nus,  a  name  assumed  bj  a  Topographer  of  Rome  in 
the  XVI  century,  three  shops^  on  the  Doric  marble  ar- 
chitrave of  which  stood  the  following  inscriptions: 

(1)  BEBRYX  .  AVG  .  L  .  DRVSIANVS  .  A  . 
FAB  .  XANTHVS  .  CVR  .  IMAGINES  ,  ARGEN- 
TEAS  .  DEORVM  .  SEPTEM  .  POST  .  DEDICA- 
TIONEM  .  SGHOLAE 

(2)  ET  MVTVLOS  .  GVM  .  TABELLA  .  AE- 
NEA  .  DE  SVA  .  PECVNIA  .  DEDERVNT 

and  again  in  five  lines: 

(1)  CAIVS  .  AVILIVS  LICINIVS  .  TROSIVS. 
CVRATOR 

(2)  SCHOLAM  .  DE  SVO  .  FECIT 

(3)  BEBRYX  .  AVG  .  L  .  DRVSIANVS  .  A  . 
FABIVS .  XANTHVS  .  CVR .  SGRIBIS  .  LIBR  ARIIS. 
ET  .  PRAEGONIBVS  .  AED  .  CVR  .  SCHOLAM 

(£)  AB .  INCHOATO  .  REFECERVNT  .  MAR- 
MORIBVS .  ORNAVERVNT  .  VICTORIAM.  AVGV- 
STAM  .  ET  k  SEDES  AENEAS  .  ET  .  CETERA  . 
ORNAMENTA 

(5)  DE  .  SVA  .  PECVNIA  .  FECERVNT 
The  shops  were  demolished  when  discovered,  and  had 
probably  been  some  of  those  that  ran  round  the  Forum, 
rebuilt  by  Bebryx,  at  one  time  a  servant  of  Drusus,  and 
afterwards  a  freedman,  and  by  Aulus  Fabius  Xanthus , 
who,  converted  the  shops  into  a  schola  or  residence  for 
the  scribes  or  copyists  of  the  Curule  iEdile;  placed  there 
seven  silver  images  on  brackets  ,  and  a  bronze  table; 
faced  the  edifice  with  marble  ;  erected  there  a  statue  of 
Victory;  and  furnished  it  with  bronze  seats  and  several 
ornaments.  This  inscription  fully  explains  the  Schola 
Xantha  of  Rufus. 
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Basilic  of  On  the  eastern  side  the  principal  building  was  the1 

Smilius      basilic  Gf  Julius  iEmilius  Paulus,  situate  opposite  the 
Julian  basilic,  that  is  about  midway  on  this  side  (0),  and 
separated  from   the  Forum  strictly   so  called  by  the 
via  Sacra.  It  is  called  by  Cicero  magnificent issima  (£), 
by  Statius  sublimis  (c) ,  and  by  Plutarch  cvop.ctGTQV 
(W0c9yi(JJX.  (d).  Cicero  says  that  by  means  of  the  basilic 
the  Forum  was  continued  as  far  as  the  Atrium  of  Li- 
berty, and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  60,000,000  sester- 
ces, equal  to  nearly  300,000/,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch, who  says  that  it  cost  Paulus  when  consul  1500 
talents,  an  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  above  men- 
tioned sum.  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Fulvian  basilic  (e),  erected,  A.  U.  G.  573,  by  the 
Censors  Fulvius  Nobilior,  conqueror  of  the  JEtolians. 
On  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome  we  find  BASIL.. EMILI, 
and  near  it  LIBERTATIS,  the  former  indicating  the 
basilic,  and  the  latter  the  Atrium  of  Liberty  mentioned 
by  Cicero.   The  basilic  is  represented  on  the  plan  as 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  four  aisles ,  divided  by  four 
rows  of  columns,  and  decorated  externally  with  a  peri- 
style consisting  of  two  rows  in  front  of  eight  columns 
each,  two  to  the  rere  also  of  eight  columns  each  ,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  twelve  columns  each  ,  making  in 
all  an  unbroken  peristyle  of  eighty  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble ,   commonly  called  paonazzetto  (/).  It  was 
completed,  A.  U.  C.  7205by  JEmilius  Lepidus  Paulus, 
consul,  of  the  same  family  with  the  founder,  who,  as 
was  the  usage,  took  the  name  of  Lepidus  from  his  adopt- 
ed father,   Marcus  JEmilius   Lepidus  ($).   It  suffered 


(a)  Statius  lib.  I.  §.  a.  v.  3o  sq.  [b)  Ad  Att.  lib.  IV.  ep.   16.  $.  8.  j 
(c)  Syiv.  lib.  I.  $. 1,  v.  3o  sq.    (d)    Vit.iEmil.  Pauli.  (e)  Vit.  Caesar 
c.a9.  (/)  Plin,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  i5.  {g)  Dion.  lib.  XLIY  c.  43 
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from  fire  A.  U.  G.  740;  was  repaired  by  the  same  Mar- 
cus .Emilius  Lepidus  5  and  again  A.  D.  32 ,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  bj  Lepidus,  the  son  probably  of  the 
former  (a).  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (#), 
Pliny  (c)  ,  and  Statius  (d)  as  existing  in  all  its  splen- 
dour under  the  Flavii;  and,  as  we  know  from  the  Capi- 
toline  plan  of  Rome,  it  stood  in  all  its  integrity  in  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ru- 
I  fus  and  Victor,  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  IV.  cen- 
|  tury  5  and  the  latter  notices  specially  its  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble. 

In  the  year  386  Valentiuian  II.  and  Theodosius  de- 
creed the  reerection  of  S.  Paul  s  on  the  Ostian  way  in 
a  splendid  manner,  as  we  know  from  the  Imperial  de- 
cree itself,  addressed  to  Sallustius,  praefect  of  Rome. 
Until  the  fatal  burning  of  1823,  the  church  had  been 
decorated  with  pillars  of  Phrygian  marble  and  capitals 
of  the  Augustan  era,  the  basilica  ./Emilia,  moreover,  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Pfotitia;  and  from  these  circum- 
stances it  is  conjectured  not  without  good  reason  that, 
having  become  useless ,  it  was  demolished  by  order  of 
the  Emperors,  and  its  columns  and  other  materials  em- 
ployed, A.  D.  386,  in  the  construction  of  S,  Paul's. 

On  the  Gapitoline  plan  the  basilic  is  seen  situate  The 

between  two  edifices,  one  to  the  right  consisting  of  an  Stationes 
11  1    1      .  ,        11  •     r  Mumci- 

oblong  square,  surrounded  with  walls  except  in  iront,  pi0rum. 

and  adorned  internally  with  columns,  six  on  the  shor- 
ter, and  nine  on  the  longer,  sides,  with  two  columns  at 
the  extremity  forming  a  sort  of  tabernacle  for  a  statue. 
Externally  to  the  rear  appear  six  steps,  which  indicate 
that  the  basilic  was  there  reached  from  a  lower  level  5 


(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  III.  c.  62.    (h)    Vit.  Galb.  c,  26.    (c)    Hut 
m.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  i5.  (4  Syft,  lib.  I.  $.  I.  v.  3o  m 
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and  on  the  northern  side  is  a  portico  with  part  of  ano* 
ther  edifice  and  of  an  area.  The  edifice  has  the  appea* 
ranee  of  a  hall;  the  steps  lead  up  from  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  stood  at  least  three  feet 
lower  than  the  basilic  $  and  ,  placed  as  the  hall  is 
between  the  forum  of  Caesar  and  the  Vulcanal  ,  that  is 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Forum,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Stationes  Municipiorum  or  hall  men- 
tioned by  Victor,  in  which  deputies  sent  to  Rome  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  municipia  were  received , 
previously  to  their  admission  to  the  Senate  (a). 
The  Victor  and  the  Notitia  mention  an  Atrium  Liber- 

Liberty       tatis^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Cicero  describes  as  adjoin- 
and  Shrine  ing  the  basilic  of  M.  Paulus:  Rufus  and  Victor  speak 
ofMmerva.  ^  ^  Delubrum  Minervae ,  said  hj  the  latter  to  be  in 
foroi  and  at  one  side  of  the  basilic,  between  it  and  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  Forum  ,  we  find ,  on  the  plan  of 
Rome,  a  fragment  of  an  edifice  and  a  hemicycle  in  this 
locality,  probably  the  Atrium  Libertatis  and  the  Be- 
lubrum Minervae.  The  Anonymous  of Eccard  mentions 
seven  atria  built  by  Domitian;  and  it  is  hence  not  un- 
reasonably conjectured  that  amongst  them  was  the  Atrium 
of  Minerva,  to  whom  lie  professed  so  much  devotion. 
Death  of  \Ve  have  already  seen  that  iEmilius  Paulus  erected 

>  !rginia.  ^  basilic  on  the  site  of  that  of  Fulvius  Nobilior;  and 
Livy  informs  us  that  the  basilic  of  Fulvius  stood  post 
argentarias  novas  ($),  that  is  behind  the  shops,  which 
had  been  originally  butchers'  stalls,  but,  after  the  ope- 
ning of  the  forum  Boarium,  were  converted  into  shops 
for  money-changers ,  and  called  argentariae  novae , 
because  recently  built.  Livy  mentions  that  they  had 
been  seven  in  number,  but  that,  when  rebuilt  after  hay* 

(a)  Victor,  and  Pliny,  lib.  XVI.  {b}  Lib.  XL.  c.  5i. 
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ing  been  burnt ,  A.  U.  C  5/12,  they  were  reduced  to 
five  (a).  The  locality  of  the  shops  before  the  basilic,  in 
the  Forum,  is  therefore  matter  of  historic  certainty,  and 
enables  us  to  fix  the  spot  on  which  the  death  of  Virgi- 
nia took  place.  Livy  informs  us  that  her  unhappy  father, 
Virginius,  seeing  no  possibility  of  saving  his  daughter 
from  the  infamous  violence  of  Appius  Claudius,  dis- 
sembled for  a  moment  his  just  indignation,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  interrogate  the  nurse  in  presence  of 
his  daughter,  a  request  which  was  granted}  and  that  he 
then  took  Virginia  and  the  nurse  aside,  near  the  statue 
of  Venus  Cloacina,  before  the  shops,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  had  then  been  butchers'1  stalls,  where  seizing  a  knife 
from  one  of  the  stalls  he  plunged  it  into  the  unsuspec- 
ting bosom  of  his  innocent  daughter,  exclaiming:  uThis, 
my  dearest  child,  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  thee ,  to  pre- 
serve thy  virtue  from   the  lustful   violence  of  a  tyrant! 
"Data  venia,  seducit  filiam  ac  nutricem  prope  Cloacinae 
ad  tabernas,  quibus  nunc  novis  est  no  men  ,  atque  ibi 
ab  lanio  cultro  arrepto  etc."  Appius  then  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  Vulcanal,  which  was  the  point  of  the  Pa- 
latine that  projected  towards  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for  Im- 
perial substructions;  and  the  shops  stood  in  the  Forum 
between  that  point  and  the  basilic  of  JEmilius  Paulus. 

Livy ,  as  we  have  seen ,  informs  us  that  near  the  Slatue  of 
shops  stood  the  statue  of  Venus  Cloacina,  so  called,  JLenu* 
according  to  Pliny  (£),  from  the  word  cluere  to  purify,  the  Por- 
because  the  Romans   and  Sabines ,  having  laid  down  ciai?  t 
their  arms,  purified  themselves  on  that  spot  from  the 
blood   spilt  in  battle,  an  act  of  amity,  which,  according 
to  Dionysius ,  took  place  on  the  via  Sacra  (c),  and  ac- 
ta) Lib,  XXVI.  c.  27.  (b)  Lib.  XV.  c.  29,  J.  36.  (c)  Lib.  II.  c.  46. 
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cording  to  Plutarch,  in  the  Comitium  (ct),  localities 
which  accord  in  the  main  with  thatofLivy,  who  places 
it  near  the  via  Sacra  at  the  extremity  of  the  Comitium 
towards  the  iEmilian  basilic.  The  Porcian  basilic,  built 
by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor,  A.  U.  C.  568,  and 
the  first  erected  in  Rome,  stood  also  near  the  shops  (b). 

JanusV  ^e  naTe  now  seen  ^ie  ^our  s^es  °^  tne  Forum,  an(l 

puteal-,and  hasten   to  notice  briefly  the  most   interesting  monu- 
una  .      men^s,  which  once  occupied  its  area.  We  learn  from  the 
ancient  Scholiast  of  Horace  edited  by  Cruqius  that  there 
existed  three  statues  of  Janus  in  the  forum,  one  at  its  en- 
trance, another  in  its  centre  with  his  temple,  and  a  third 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Forum  (c),  and  that  two  Janus'1  s 
stood  before  the  basilic  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  which  had 
been  much  frequented  by  merchants  and  money-chan- 
gers (d).  Festus  informs  us  that  a  puteal  erected  in 
the  Forum  by  Scribonius  Libo  had  been  called  Scri- 
bonianum:  we  also  know  from  Horace  that  it  was  called 
puteal    Libonis :  Livy    mentions  that    Lucius  Scribo- 
nius Libo  had  been  created  praetor  withFulvius  A.  TJ. 
C.  559,  and  that  both  administered  justice  in  Rome(e); 
but  Porphyrion  is  more  minute  and  says  that  Libo  fixed 
his  tribunal  at  the  puteal ;  and  hence  we  find  the  word 
puteal  used  indiscriminately  for  tribunal  by  Horace  (/), 
Ovid  (g)  and  Cicero  (h).  The  tribunal  stood  near  the 
Fabian  arch,  accordiug  to  Porphyion,  and  therefore  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  area  of  the  Forum. 
The  Cur-  The  centre  of  the  area  of  the  Forum  was  originally 

tianlake;     g  marsh5  [n  wl1ich  was  engulphed  Metius  Curtius,  cap- 


Curt  ia  a 
gulph;  and 
puteals. 


(a)  Vit,  Roraul.  c.  19.  (b)  Liv.lib.  XXXIX.c.  44.  (<?)  Comment. 
Hurat.  lib.  II.  Sat.  3,  v.  18  sqq.  [d)  Ibid,  epist.  lib.  I  ep.  I.  v.  54  sq. 
(e)  Epist.  lib.  I.  ep.  19.  v.  8  sq.  (/)  Sat.  lib.  II.  Sat.  6.  v.  35.  (g)  Re^ 
med  Amor.  v.  5&J.  [h)  Orat.  pro  Sextio  c.  8. 
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tain  of  the  Sabine  cavalry,  in  the  battle  between  Romu- 
lus and  Tatius,  whence  it  was  called  the  Curtian  lake. 
Livy  relates  the  fact  (a),  without  giving  us  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  5  but  Varro  does ,  and  adds  that  the 
lake  was  drained  by  the  construction  of  the  cloacae  un- 
der the  Tarquins,  after  which,  he  says,  it  continued  to 
give  its  name  to  the  spot  (b).  The  same  is  related  by 
Dionysius  (c)  and  Plutarch  (d).  In  the  same  place  a 
deep  gulph  opened  in  393,  which  closed  after  Marcus 
Curtius  voluntarily  precipitated  himself  into  it  on  horse- 
back (e).  On  the  same  spot  fell  a  thunderbolt  A.U.C.389, 
and  it  was  therefore  enclosed  to  form  a  puteal  (/),  by 
which  the  ancients  understood  the  mouth  of  a  well  or 
an  empty  altar  of  the  same  form  ,  erected  on  the  spot 
on  which  thunder  fell  in  order  that  it  may  always  be 
open  to  the  heavens  and  at  the  same  time  protected  from 
profanation  by  being  trodden  on.  The  locality  however 
still  retained  its  original  name,  in  the  IV.  century,  for 
we  find  it  called  the  lake  of  Curtius  by  Rufus  and  Vic- 
tor, The  stone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius  were  buried 
in  another  puteal  in  the  forum  by  the  elder  Tarquin, 
under  whom  that  augur  cut  the  stone  with  the  razor  (g). 

Before  the  puteal  stood  the  famous  bronze  eques-  Equestrian 
trian  statue  of  Domitian,  which  furnished  Statius  with  statue  of 
the  subject  of  his  first  poem ,  in  which  he  administers 
copious  draughts  of  adulation  to  that  monster,  a  tribute 
seldom  denied  to  exalted  station,  wealth  or  power.  The 
statue  stood  in  the  centre  between  the  basilics  of  Caesar 
and  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  was  so  lofty  that  it  outtopped, 

(a)  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  (b)  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  $.  3a.  (c)  Lib.  II. 
e.  42  (d)  Vit.  Rom.  c.  18.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  Vll.  c.  6.  Varro  de  Ling.  Lai. 
lib.  IV.  c.  32.  {/)  Ovid.  Fust. lib  VI.  v.  403  sqq.  [g)  Cicero  de  Di- 
vinat.  lib.  I.  c.  17. 

Vol.  IV.  25 
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as  he  lells  us,  the  edifices  of  the  Forum.  It  looked  to-, 
wards  the  Palatine,  extended  its  right  hand  as  a  pacifi- 
cator, and  grasped  in  its  left  the  image  of  Pallas,  who 
held  her  aegis  over  the  head  of  the  tyrant.  Victor  and 
Rufus  record  its  existence  in  their  day,  equus  aeneus 
Domitiani^  but  the  Notitia  mentions  it  under  the  name 
of  equus  Constantini^  having  probably  been  changed 
to  represent  Gonstantine ,  in  detestation  of  that  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Christians. 
The  The  colonna  Maenia  stood  not  far  from  the  Comi- 

Maenian  i\um  [n  the  area  of  the  Forum,  and  was  so  called  from 
Gaius  Maenius,  who  subdued  the  Latins  A.  U.  C.  £16, 
and  erected  the  Rostra.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  the  most 
ancient  honorary  column  in  Rome,  but  adds  that  it  no 
longer  existed  in  his  day  (a).  At  its  base  were  executed, 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  robbers  and  offending  slaves  (&). 
^  ,  In  the  forum  also  stood  the  honorary  column  erec- 

oiDuiluis;  cted  to  Caius   Duilius,   who  obtained  the  first  naval 

and  spoils    triumph  0Ver  the  Carthaginians  A.  U.  C  £93:  and  it 
ofHoratius.        .,.,"•  "n  m>         ,, 

existed  in  the  time  ot  Fliny,  '•'•quae  est  etiam  nunc  in 

foro  {c)?  The  same  we  learn  from  Quintilian,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  observing  the 
early  use  of  the  letter  Dat  the  end  of  many  words,  cites 
as  an  example  the  beaked  column  of  Duilius  in  the  Fo- 
rum near  the  Rostra.  He  might  also  have  cited  the  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  ofScipioBarbatus.  An  ancient  copy 
of  the  pedestal  of  the  column  was  found  in  the  XVI 
century  in  the  Forum,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  chambers  of  the  conserva- 
tors (d).  Dionysius  speaking  of  Horatius,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Curiatii,  after  having  described  the  Tigillum  So- 

(a)  Lib,  XXXIV.  C  5.  $.u.    [b)  Cicero  de  Divinat.  c.  i5.  (c)  Villi, 
Uh,  XXXIV.  C.5.S-  M    ld)  VoL  ll  V'  56i.sqq. 
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rorium  or  monument  of  his  punishment  for  having  lul- 
led his  sister,  adds:  "Another  testimony  of  his  valour 
is  a  pillar  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  portico  of  the 
Forum,  on  which  were  the  spoils  of  the  three  Albans: 
the  arms  have  been  consumed  by  time  5  but  the  pillar 
preserves  the  same  name,  and  is  called  the  Vila  Hora- 
tia,r  (a).  Livy  relating  the  trial  of  Horatius  says  that 
his  aged  father,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
and  induce  them  to  spare  the  life  of  his  only  surviving 
son.,  pointed  to  the  spoils  of  the  Guriatii  suspended  from 
the  pillar  ,  which  Livy  says  was  still  called  in  his  day 
the  Vila  Horatia  (£),  proofs  that  the  pillar  existed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus. 

Such  are  the  principal  monuments  which  belon-  Note. 
ged  to  the  Roman  Forum  properly  so  called,  and  almost 
all  of  which  existed  in  the  V.  century,  the  Fornm  hav- 
ing continued  to  be  the  principal  square  of  Rome  down 
to  the  time  of  Theodoric.  Before  noticeing  its  subse- 
quent vicissitudes  we  shall  premise  a  brief  description 
of  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enlargements  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

FORUM  OF  CAESAR.  The  forum  of  Caesar  was  F?Lum 
of  inconsiderable  dimensions ,  having  been  confined  to 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix, 
vowed  by  him  immediately  before  he  entered  the  battle 
field  of  Pharsalia  (c).  It  however  was  more  richly  deco- 
rated than  the  Roman  Forum  (fiT),  which,  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  forum  of  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  708,  took  the 
name  of  the  Great  Forum  (e).  On  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  and  Forum  ,  Caesar  gave  magnifi- 
cent games,  hunts  by  gladiators,  races  etc.,  with  which 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  2 1 .    (b)    Lib.I.  c.  10.    (c)    Appiaii.  Civil  Wars 
e.  102,  {d)  Dionys.  lib.  XL  III.  c.  22.  i^e)  Ibid. 

25* 
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{ie  concluded  his  triumphs,  on  the  last  day  of  which, 
after  the  triumphal  supper,  he  entered  his  forum  crown^ 
ed  with  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  was  accompanied  thence 
to  his  house  by  the  people  with  lighted  torches  borne 
by  numerous  elephants  (a).  Suetonius  informs  us  that 
the  area  alone  cost  him  upwards  of  a  million  of  great 
sesterces,  equal  to  52,000/}  and  adds  that  Caesar,  seatecj 
opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  ,  received  all 
the  Senators  (b).  In  the  centre  of  the  area  opposite  the 
temple  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Dictator,  of 
gilt  bronze,  the  horse  of  which  was  the  work  of  Lysip- 
pus  and  previously  bore  Alexander  the  Great  (c).  Pliny 
informs  us  that  tbe  statue  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  tem- 
ple, was  the  work  of  Arcesilaus,  an  artist  who  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Luculius.  It  was  of  terra  cotta ,  and 
was  decorated  by  Caesar  with  a  cuirass  of  British  pearls  (d). 
Within  the  cella  he  also  deposited  six  cases  of  gems ; 
and  opposite  the  statue  he  suspended  two  paintings  of 
Ajax  and  Medea,  by  Timomachus,  a  contemporary  pain- 
ter, for  which  he  paid  eighty  talents,  equal  to  16,000/  (e). 
He  also  instituted,  on  the  occasion,  a  college  of  priests 
and  annual  games  (J).  Being  mentioned  by  all  the  Re- 
gionaries  the  forum  must  have  continued  to  exist  until 
the  fail  of  the  Empire  (g). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  forum 
of  Caesar  consisted  of  a  square  area  surrounded  by  por- 
ticos, in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Caesar,  and  at  the  extremity  of  which  rose  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Genitrix.  The  forum  was  situate  in  the 

(#)  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  26.  (£)  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  78.  (c)  Statius  Syly. 
lib.  I.  $.  1.  [d)  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  12.  §.  45.  (e)  Lib.  IX.  e.  35.  $.  57. 
(,/)  Plin.  lib.  VII.  c.  8  lib.  XXXV.  c.  5.  $.  9.  et  c.  n,  §.  40.  (g)  Plin, 
lib.  ll.c.  25,  $•  23. 
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eighth  region,  as  we  know  from  the  Regionaries,  which 
corresponds  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, and  not  with  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina ,  which  is  in  the  fourth.  One  side  of  it  we  can  fix 
with  certainty  as  running  from  the  via  Sacra  to  the  arch 
of  S.  Severus,  for  adjoining  the  column  of  Phocas  we 
see  the  travertins  of  its  flagged  area  and  again  near  the 
arch  we  observe  steps  leading  down,  as  we  shall  See,  to 
the  flagged  area  of  the  forum.  This  its  northern  side 
measures  150  feet,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  area. 
Its  western  side  was  bounded  by  the  via  Sacra ,  which 
alone  separated  it  from  the  Roman  Forum;  and  the  pro- 
portions of  Vitruvius,  who  was  architect  to  Caesar,  re- 
quire that  it  should  have  extended  along  the  via  Sacra 
to  a  length  of  225  feet.  Having  thiis  determined  its 
length  and  breadth  by  determining  its  northern  extre- 
mity and  western  side,  we  have  also  determined  the  two 
remaining  sides.  That  the  forum  of  Caesar  adjoined 
the  Roman  Forum  and  the  Stationes  Municipiorunl 
already  mentioned  is  further  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  lotus  planted  by  Romulus  in  the  Vulcanal} 
or  northern  point  of  the  Palatine,  shot  its  rools  across  the 
Stationes  MunicipiOrum  into  the  forum  of  Caesar:  Verurh 
altera  lotos  in  Vulcanali  .  .  .  Radices  ejus  in  forum 
usque  Caesaris  per  Stationes  Muriicipiorum  pene- 
trant (a)*,  and  Victor  also  places  it  near  the  Stationes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Stationes  stood  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Roman  Forum,  to  the  north 
of  the  basilic  of  iEmilius  Paulus  ,  distant  exactly  225 
feet  from  the  arch  of  Severus,  in  the  direction  of  S.  Ma- 
ria Liberatrice;  and  thus  an  imaginary  line  drawrt  from 
the  (our  points  just  mentioned  will  describe  the  limits 

(a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  44, 1-  8S» 
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of  the  forum  of  Caesar.  Its  area  thus  contained  only 
33,750  square  feet,  whereas  that  of  the  Roman  forum 
measured  201,600  square  feet,  wheuce  the  propriety  of 
designating  the  latter ,  in  contradistinction  ,  the  Great 
Forum  (a).  Appian  says  that  the  area  to  which  Caesar 
gave  the  lofty  title  of  forum  was  to  be  used  as  aforum^ 
as  the  Persians  gave  that  name  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  sought  or  studied  justice  (b)  The  pillar  of  Phocas 
and  pedestals  stand  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  forum  of  Caesar;  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  via 
Sacra  are  seen  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Roman  Forum. 
FORUM  OF  AUGUSTUS.  Suetonius  and  Dion  in- 
0f  form  us  that  the  forum  of  Augustus  was  erected  by  him 

Augustus,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  population  ,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  he  could  have  wished ,  not  ventu- 
ring to  deprive  the  proprietors  of  their  adjoining  houses: 
non  ausus  extorquere  possessoribus  proximas  do- 
mus  (c).  It  however  was  larger  and  more  splendid  than 
the  forum  of  Caesar  (d),  to  which  it  was  contiguous  (e). 
The  above  mentioned  historians  add  that  it  contained 
two  lateral  porticos,  in  which  Augustus  placed  in  trium- 
phal attire  the  statues  of  all  the  eminent  Romans  who 
had  extended  the  empire  9  and  a  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him 
in  the  civil  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the 
Senate  should  meet  on  occasion  of  warlike  deliberations, 
and  of  triumphs  to  be  granted  or  witheld;  from  which 
military  commanders  should  take  their  departure  for  the 
provinces  \  in  which  conquerors  should  deposit  their 
trophies  5  and  those  who  triumphed  should  dedicate  to 
Mars  their  crown  and  sceptre  after  having  been  borne 

(a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  ult  (b)  Civil.  Wars  c.  102.  (c)  Sueton.  Vit.  An- 
gust.  c.  29.  Dion  ,  Fragments  published  by  Morelli  in  1797.  (d)  OviJ 
fras't.  lib.  Ve  v.  667  sq     (<?)  Ovid.  Trist.  lib.  III.  cleg    1.  v.  27  sq. 
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iii  the  triumphal  pomp;  which,  in  fine,  should  be  cori- 
signed  to  the  care  of  the  Senate,  as  were  the  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Jupiter  Capitoliuus  (a).  Dion  also  informs 
us  that,  oil  occasion  of  its  consecration  ,  the  ceremonies 
of  which  were  performed  by  Caiiis  and  Lucius,  nephews 
of  Augustus,  there  were  killed  in  the  circus  260  lions  ; 
that  gladiatorial  shows ,  a  naumachia  and  a  crocodile 
hunt  were  given  in  the  Circus  Flaminius  5  and  that  33 
crocodiles  were  killed  on  the  occasion*  The  forum  was 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  statues  and  paintings^  amongst 
the  former  of  which  were  these  of  iEnea£  and  Romulus, 
an  ivory  statue  of  Apollo,  and  the  statues  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Julian  family  \  and  amongst  the  latter  were  four 
paintings  by  Apelles  of  Castor,  Pollux ,  a  Victory  and 
Alexa  ndcr ,  the  last  converted  by  Claudius  into  a  like- 
ness of  Augustus  (b). 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  forum  ,  we 
have  already  seen  that  it  stood  near  that  of  Caesar :  all 
the  ancient  writers,  Martial  (c)  ,  Statius  (d)  etc.,  men^ 
tion  the  three  forums ,  the  Roman  ,  that  of  Caesar  and 
that  of  Augustus,  as  forming  a  triple  forum;  and  accor- 
dingly we  have  already  seen  that  two  steps  near  the  arch 
ofS.  Severus  led  dowii  from  the  forum  of  Caesar  to  that 
of  Augustus ,  and  six  at  the  Opposite  side  led  down  to 
it  from  the  basilic  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  as  is  seen  on  the 
Capitoline  plan.  Between  the  point  at  the  arch  of  Seve- 
rus and  the  foriim  of  Nerva,  which  we  shall  find  to  have 
extended  from  the  arco  di  Pantano  to  the  via  Cremona 
and  via  della  Sellara  Yecchia ,  the  forum  of  Augustus 
could  not  have  extended  to  the  east  beyond  these  streets^ 
which  is  a  distance  of  300  feet,  the  length  of  the  longer 

(a)Sueton.  Vit.  Aug!  c.  29.  Dion,  Fragments  etc.  (b)  Plin.lib.XXXV. 
c.  4,  io;  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  V.  v.  56?*  (c)  Lib.  Vllt.  epist.  44.  (d)  SylV; 
lib.  IV  §i0. 
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sides  of  the  forum  of  Augustus;  and  taking  for  its  shorter 
side  100  feet^  the  Vitruvian  proportion,  which  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  been  observed  in  a  forum  erected 
in  Rome  in  his  day,  the  result  will  be  that  the  forum  of 
Augustus  was  circumscribed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
via  Cremona  and  the  arch  of  Severus ,  and  from  north 
to  south  by  the  vicolo  del  Ghettarello  and  the  central 
nave  of  S.  Adriano.  With  regard  to  the  temple  of  Mars 
the  Avenger,  which  is  represented  round  and  of  the 
Corinthian  order  on  all  ancient  medals ,  its  site  is  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  church  oi'S.  Martina,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  this  area  towards  the  west ,  but  not  in 
its  centre  absolutely.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  curvilinear  form  of  the  centre  of  the 
church ,  and  by  two  inscriptions  found  there  ,  one  of 
which  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  ancient  church : 

MARTYRII    GESTANS    VIRGO    MARTINA     CORONAM 
EIECTO  HINC   MARTIS    NVM1NE   TEMPLA    TENET    (a). 

The  other  inscription,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Mazzoc- 
chi  (b)  and  in  Gruter ,  who  says  that  it  stood  in  hemi- 
cjclo  templi  S.  Martinae  (c) ,  was  curvilinear  and  di- 
vided into  three  lines  thus : 

(1)  SALVIS  .  DOMINIS  .  NOSTRIS  .  HONORIO  .  ET  .  TREO- 
DOSIO  .  VICTORIOSISSIMIS  .  PRINC1PIBVS  (2)  SECRETARIVM  . 
AMPLlSSIMI .  SENATVS  »  QVOD  .  VIR  .  InLvSTRIS  .  fLavUNVS  . 
INSTITVERAT  .  ET  .  FATALiIS  .  IGNIS  .  ABSVMPSlT  (3)  fLiA- 
VIVS  .  ANNIVS  .  EVCHARIVS  .  EPIFANIVS  .  VC  .  PRAeF  .  VRB  . 
VICE  .  SACRA  .IVD  .  REPARAV1T  .  ET  .  AD  .  PRlSTlNAM  .  FA- 
CIEM  •  REDVXIT. 

The  circular  form  of  the  inscription  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  it  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Mars  5  and 
its  import,  as  is  seen,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 

(a)  Panciroli ,  Tesori  Nascosti  dell' Alma  citfa  di  Roma,  pubblihed 
in  !6oo,  p.  427.     {b)  Epigrammata  Ant.  Urbis  p.  8.     (c)  p.  170,  n.  5. 
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have  already  said  that  the  temple  had  been  destined  by 
Augustus  as  an  occasional  place  of  assembly ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  after  the  prohibition  of  the  Pagan 
worship  by  Gratian ,  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosius  I. 
about  the  close  of  the  IV.  century ,  a  prohibition  put 
into  complete  execution  by  Honorius  in  the  beginning 
of  the  V.  century,  the  temple  was  stripped  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  it  as  a  place  of  Pagan  worship,  but  con- 
tinued as  before  to  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Senate  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  designated,  un- 
der these    circumstances,  Secretarium  Senatus.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Flavian  ,  who  was  praefect  of  Rome  A.  D.  399  ,  the 
year  in  which  the  Pagan  worship  was  definitively  abo- 
lished in  Rome ,  and  the  temple  converted  by  him  into 
the  Secretarium  Senatus.  The  inscription  also  says  that 
the  edifice  had  been  burnt  and  repaired  by  Flavius  An- 
nius  Eucarius  Epifanius ,  praefect  of  Rome  ,  according 
to  Corsini,  A.  D.  £12  (a)'and  the  fire  to  which  it  alludes 
was  probably  the  burning  under  Alaric  ,  who ,  as  we 
know  from  Procopius  and  Orosius ,  fired  the  city  in  se- 
veral places.  The  words  ignis  fat alls  of  the  inscription 
gave  to  the  edifice ,  in  the  middle  ages ,  the  name  of 
Templum  Fatale^  as  we  learn  from  the  Ordo  Romanus 
of  the  year  11  £3  ,  published  by  Mabillou  (b) ,  and  also 
from  Martinus  Florus.  Near  the  junction  of  the  via  di 
Marforio  and  the  vicolo  del  Ghettarello  are  remains  of 
arches  in  the  adjoining  houses,  which  are  excluded  from 
the  limits  of  the  forum.  To  the  house  opposite  the  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  de  Falignami 
is  affixed  the  following  inscription,  recording  that  on  that 
spot  was  found,  in  the  XVI.  century  ,  the  statue  of  Mar- 
fa)  Series  Praef.  Urb.  p  3a5-    (b)  Museum  Italic,  T.  II.  p.n8. 
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forio  ,  now  in  the  Capitol  ,  so  called  from  the  forum  of 
Mars,  that  is  of  Augustus,  in  which  it  was  discovered: 
HIG  ALIQVANDO  INSIGNE 
MARMOREV  SIMVLACRV  FVIT 
QVOD  VVLGVS  OB  MARTIS  FORV 
MARFODIVM 
NVNCVPAVIT 
IN  CAPITOLIV  VBIJNTVC  EST 
TRASLATV 
In  the  middle  ages  the  via  di  Marforio  was  called  clivus 
Argentarius  (a)  5  and  near  it  stood  the  Arcus  Argen* 
tariorum  (b).  In  Victor  and  the  Notitia  we  find  a  Ba- 
silica Argent  aria  mentioned  as  existing  ill  the  VIII. 
region ;  and  the  arches  already  noticed  ,  being  situate 
in  the  same  locality  ,  probably  belonged  to  the  shops 
attached  to  the  basilica.  That  the  forum  of  Augustus  exi- 
sted in  its  integrity  at  least  in  the  V.  century  is  clear 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Rufus  ^  Victor 
and  the  Notitia. 
Vicissi-  Having  described  the  three  forums,  called  by  Mar- 

tudes  of  tial  u  Triplex  Forum  "  (c)  and  by  Statius  "  Trinum 
f  rums  Forum*,  ?|  (d)  we  hasten  briefly  to  notice  their  common 
vicissitudes*  We  know  from  the  Valesian  Anonymous  that 
Theoderic ,  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  extinction 
of  the  schism  originating  in  the  election  of  Pope  Sym- 
machus^went  to  the  Senate-house,  and  on  that  part  of 
the  Roman  Forum  called  ad  Palmam  addressed  the  Ro- 
man People^  declaring  that  he  would  maintain  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  promised;  and  this  his  declaration  was 
engraved  on  a  bronze  tablet ,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
public  view,  probably  near  the  Rostra.  We  subsequently 

(a)  Bull  of  Anacletus  II.  and  the  Ordo  Roraanus.  [b)  Bull  said  td 
he  of  John  III.  but  which  is  probably  of  Jobn  XIII.  in  favour  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli.   <c)  Lib  III.  ep.  33.     {d)  Lib.  IV.  Sylv.  §;  9.  v.  14.  sq. 
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find  that  Procopius  gives  the  name  of  Tria  Fata  to  the 
'eastern  part  of  the  Forum  of  Caesar  and  of  the  Roman 
Forum  ,  for  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which,  as 
we  shall  see  5  stood  behind  the  church  of  S.  Adrian ,  he 
says  that  it  was  situate  a  little  beyond  the  Tria  Fata, 
the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Fates.  We  know 
from  Pliny  that  statues  were  erected  to  the  three  Sibyls 
near  the  Rostra,  one  by  Sextus  Pacuvius  Taurus,  iEdile 
of  the  people ,  and  the  other  two  by  Marcus  Valerius 
Messala  (a) ;  and  they  might  have  been  transfered  thither 
and  have  been  called  by  the  people  the  three  Fates,  a  name 
<nven  for  centuries  to  that  locality.  The  pillar  of  Phocas, 
erected  A.  D.  608,  and  the  church  of  S.  Adrian,  built  in 
the  VII.  century,  stand  on  the  ancient  level,  a  proof  that 
up  to  that  century  it  was  unincumbered  with  ruins.  Anas- 
tasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  his  Life  of  Stephen  II.,  elec- 
ted Pope  in  768 ,  shows  that  the  Roman  Forum  conti- 
nued then  to  be  used  for  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and 
the  same  we  learn  from  Muratori  down  to  the  X.  cen- 
tury (by  The  total  ruin  of  the  Forums  ,  therefore ,  can- 
not be  anteriour  to  the  XI  century,  when  Robert  Guis- 
card  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  city  into  a  heap 
of  ruins,  particularly  the  tract  between  the  Lateran  gate, 
by  which  he  entered^  and  the  Gapitol  (c).  In  truth  an- 
cient Rome  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  mo- 
dern Rome  to  have  begun  ,  in  the  year  108/1 ,  the  year 
of  his  calamitous  entry.  After  that  time  was  constructed 
the  road  that  runs  through  the  arch  of  Severus,  the  po- 
lygons of  which  were  laid  on  ancient  ruins.  In  the  XVI. 
century   the  forum  was  converted  into  a  cattlemarket , 
and  thence  called  the  Campo  Vaccino  ;  and  the  granite 
basin,  now  oa  the  Quirinal ,  which  was  found  in  the 

(«)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  6.    {b)  Rerum  Ital.  Script.  T.  II.  p.  S44.  (c)  Mtt- 
■  Vf(  ri  Rerum  Ttal.  Script.  T.  VII. 
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same  locality  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  statue  of 
Marfoi'io ,  had  been  placed  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice  to  water  the  cattle ,  where  it  remained  un- 
til 1817,  when  the  market  was  transferred  elsewhere. 
Recapitu-  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  site,  describe 

ajlon.an  the  monuments  and  trace  the  history  of  the  a  Triple 
Forum  ";  and  in  recalling  its  topography  and  its  works 
of  magnificence  and  fame ,  but  too  often  the  sport  of 
clashing  conjecture,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  all  vague 
generalities,  which  instead  of  satisfying  disappoint  cu- 
riosity, and  have  confined  our  researches  to  history  and 
fact.  We  have  seen  from  authentic  records  that  in  the 
ages  of  Roman  greatness  the  Roman  Forum  presented  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  splendour  and  unrivaled  magnifi- 
cence; and  of  its  architectural  beauty  we  have  still  a  no- 
ble specimen  in  the  three  remaining  columns  of  its  Gre- 
costasis ,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  just  proportions  of 
which  strike  every  beholder.  Its  spacious  area,  stretching 
along  the  valley  ,  was  overspread  with  public  monu- 
ments of  the  valour,  the  victories,  the  patriotism  and  the 
piety  of  generations,  with  the  comitia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  the  basilics,  the  statues  and  memorials  of  distin- 
guished Romans  ,  and  some  of  the  most  sacred  temples 
of  Religion  :  public  buildings  of  the  most  superb  de- 
scription with  their  lengthening  porticos  enclosed  it  on 
every  side,  Janus's,  triumphal  arches,  basilics  and  tem- 
ples; and  the  back-ground  of  the  picture  was  formed 
by  the  Palatine  with  the  imperial  residence  rising  in  re- 
gal grandeur  an  its  summit ,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Capitol  with  its  ascending  ranges  of  porticos,  its  ci- 
tadel of  imposing  strength  towering  on  its  western ,  and 
its  temple  of  unrivaled  splendour  glittering  on  its  eastern, 
summit.  The  forum  thus  presented  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  exhibitions  of  architectural  beauty  and 
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grandeur,  which  human  eye  ever  beheld  or  human  ima- 
gination ever  conceived. 

Its  architectural  magnificence,  however,  was  surpas- 
sed by  its  commercial ,  political  and  legislative  impor- 
tance: for  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  all  that  was  im- 
portant and  illustrious  in  human  affairs,  the  great  heart, 
which  poured  life  and  vigour  and  activity  into  the  gi- 
gantic frame  of  empire  even  to  its  remotest  extremities, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Western  Ocean ,  from  the 
Wile  to  the  Thames.  The  only  forum  of  Republican 
Rome,  it  was  the  school  in  which  Rome  passed  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity  ,  the  centre  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic.  In  it  were  held  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  people  :  in  it  stood  the  tribune  from  which  the 
orators  harangued  them  5  the  Senate-house  the  centre  of 
legislation;  and  the  public  tribunals  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  witnessed  the  struggles  between  con- 
tending parties  at  elections,  the  enactment  of  contested 
laws,  the  rivalries  of  haughty  consuls  and  of  still  haugh- 
tier tribunes ,  the  struggles  for  ascendancy  between  the 
people  and  the  patricians  5  and  it  was  not  unfrequentlj 
the  theatre  of  popular  commotion,  tumult  and  blood, 
the  focus  of  the  factions ,  the  politics ,  the  virtues ,  the 
vices  and  the  revolutions  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  Scipio, 
when  unjustly  accused  by  the  ungrateful  country  he  had 
saved,  turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  called  upon  his 
fellow  citizens  to  follow  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  ,  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods,  under  whose  auspices  he  had ,  on  the  anniversary 
pf  that  very  day ,  conquered  Annibal  and  saved  Rome, 
when  the  people  followed  him  with  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits, and  his  accusers  were  left  alone  (a).  Here  Manlius, 

(<*)  Uv,  Dec.  IV.  lib.XXXVUI.  c.  61. 
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as  long  as  he  could  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  on 
the  Capitol,  which  he  had  saved  ,  suspended  his  fatal 
sentence  (a).  Here  Caius  Gracchus  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  audience  by  asking  if  he  could  hope  to  find 
an  asylum  in  that  sanctuary  on  the  Capitol,  whose  pave- 
ment still  streamed  with  his  brother's  blood  (b).  Here 
too  Cicero  thundered,  scathing  with  the  lightning  of 
his  eloquent  invective  the  infamous  Anthony  ,  and  ter- 
rifying from  his  daring  design  the  patricide  Catiline, 
while  he  rekindled  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrvmen 
the  languishing  spark  of  patriotism,  and  saved  from  ruin 
the  republic  and  the  city  : 

....  &  in  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep  , 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes-burns  with  Cicero  *\ 
As  we  stand  on  the  spot  his  feet  had  trodden,  the  image 
of  that  great  man  seems  to  meet  our  vision ;  and  his 
Spirit  seems  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  patriotic  exertions 
and  persuasive  eloquence ,  the  scene  too  of  the  impo- 
tent vengeance  of  Anthony,  who,  not  satisfied  with  his 
inhuman  murder  ,  caused  the  head  and  hand  of  the 
prince  of  Roman  orators  to  be  here  suspended ,  where 
he  had  received  the  unbought  and  unprostituted  title  of 
Pater  Patriae  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  stirring  recollections ,  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  as  we  linger  on  the  soil  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
once  sacred  to  liberty  and  patriotism  ,  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  the  mighty  spirits  who  have  passed  away, 
whose  feet  had  trodden  this  same  soil ,  whose  eyes  had 
been  fixed  on  these  same  objects,  and  whose  names  bring 
us  back  to  the  days  of  its  pride  and  its  glory. 


[a)  Liv.  lib.  VI.  c.20.     (b)  Cicero  de  Oral.  lib.  III.  e.  56. 
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The  days  of  its  pride  and  its  glory  have  gone  by 
for  ever  5  and  the  traveller  ,  as  he  walks  over  the  grave 
of  fallen  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  power,  asks  if 
this  lonely  and  silent  spot  could  have  been  once  the  cen- 
tre of  all  that  was  great  and  grand  in  the  transactions  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  mouldering  walls,  the  fallen  co- 
lumns ,  the  ruined  temples  and  the  shattered  porticos 
around  us  proclaim  the  contrast  of  past  greatness  with 
present  desolation  :  to  the  proud  fabrics  meant  to  im- 
mortalise their  founders,  to  the  trophies  of  Roman  fame 
and  the  monuments  of  Roman  power ,  which  were  the 
glory  of  the  dead  and  the  delight  of  the  living ,  have 
succeeded  mean  and  unsightly  modern  edifices ,  which 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the  eye  as  if  to  illustrate  by 
contrast  the  grandeur  of  aneient  times  5  and  the  Roman 
forum  once  so  illustrious  and  magnificent  has  well  nigh 
reverted  to  the  state  of  aboriginal  solitude  and  silence, 
in  which  it  was  found  by  the  shepherd  king,  for  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Evander  it  is  a  pasture  fold ,  in  which 
the  kine  ruminate  and  the  oxen  low : 

.  .  .  u  passimque  armenta  videbant 
Romanoque  foro  lautis  mugire  carinis  (a)  "i 
The  moral  is  too  obvious  so  detain  us  long.  If  the 
Forum  and  its  glories  are  laid  in  everlasting  ruin  5  the 
destroyer  of  both  may  be  traced  to  the  vices  which  suc- 
ceeded to  ancient  virtue  and  freedom ,  to  the  long  suc- 
cession of  imperial  tyrants  ,  whose  steps  trod  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country,  while  they  them- 
selves reveled  with  savage  avidity  in  human  blood ,  and 
wallowed  with  brutal  appetite  in  the  foulest  depths  of 
unimagined  and  nameless  turpitude  ,  under  whose  un- 
mitigated despotism,  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  unexam- 

(a)  Maeid.  VIII.  v.  36i, 
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pled  and  unpunished  crimes,  virtue  and  liberty  vanished 
for  ever,  bequeathing  to  future  ages  the  dear-bought 
lesson  that  the  stability  of  empire  is  not  based  on  mere 
possession  of  power  or  extent  of  dominion  ,  but  on  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  cnnse- 
quent  spread  of  industry,  knowledge,  civilization,  free- 
dom and  religion. 
Theforum  THE  FORUM  TRANSITORIUM  OR  FORUM  OF 

Transito-  ftERVA.  This  fourth  forum  was  begun  by  Domitian  (a), 
forum  of  -A.-  D.  94.  (#)*,  and  was  called  theforum  Palladium  from 
$erva.  its  temple  of  Pallas,  the  Jorum  Nervae  because  comple- 
ted by  that  emperor,  and  the  Jorum  Transit orium  (c) 
and  Pervium  (J),  because  affording  a  passage  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  city.  Both  the  forum 
and  its  temple  of  Minerva  founded  by  Domitian  in  ho- 
nour of  his  favourite  goddess,  "quam,"  says  Suetonius, 
^superstitiose  colebat"  (e),  were  completed  and  conse- 
crated by  Nerva  (J).  The  area  of  the  forum,  as  appears 
from  the  plan  of  Palladio,  was  350  feet  long  by  175  feet 
wide,  and  comprised  the  space  between  the  via  della 
Salara  Vecchia,  la  via  del  Sole,  la  via  di  Tor  de^Conti 
and  the  via  Bonella.  In  its  area  capital  punishment  was 
inflicted ,  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs , 
which  are  in  this  particular  cofirmed  by  the  terrible 
example  of  severity  given  by  Alexander  Severus.  That 
emperor  had  learnt  that  Vetronius  Turinus  gave  out 
that  he  was  a  weak  man ,  whom  he  could  lead  as  he 
pleased,  in  order  thus  to  induce  persons  to  purchase 
his  supposed  influence.  When  accused  be  confessed  the 


(a)  Martial,  lib.  I.  ep.  3.  {b)  Aurel.  Vict.  lib.  XII.  de  Caesar. 
Lamprid.  Vit.  A.  Sever,  c.  28.  (c)  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  28. 
ChrohoLEccard.  (d)  Euseb.  Chron.  Aurel. Victor,  (e)  Vit.  Domit.  c.  i5u 
(/)  Aurelius  Victor  lib.  XII.de  Caesar. 
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crime,  acknowledged  the  sum  received  and  promise 
made ,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Severus  ordered 
him  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  forum  Transitorium, 
and  suffocated  with  smoak,  whilst  the  public  Crier  voci- 
ferated: "Fumo  punitur,  qui  vendidit  fumum11  (a). 

The  forum  contained  three  temples,  one  of  Minerva,  The 

one  of  Nerva  and  the  famous  temple  of  Janus.  The  tern-  temple  of 
i       r.  «/*•  i  •  ill  r  Minerva. 

pie  of  Minerva  existed  in  a  tolerable  state  oi  preserva- 
tion in  the  XVII.  century,  when  it  was  demolished  by 
Paul  V.  The  ancient  inscription  on  its  frieze  is  thus 
given  by  Palladio,  who  saw  it  in  its  place  in  1612: 

IMP.  NERVA.  GAES.  AVG.  PONTIF.  MAX. 

TRIE  .  POT  .  II  .  IMP  .  1 1  .  P  R  O  G  O  S 
This  inscription  confirms  the  authority  of  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, who  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted by  Nerva.  But  although  the  edifice  has  disap- 
peared, part  of  its  enclosure  still  remains  in  the  via  della 
Croce  Bianca ,  n.  12  and  13,  called  by  the  people  Le 
Colonnaccie^  and  presents  in  the  attic  a  figure  of  Mi- 
nerva in  bas  relief,  and  on  the  frieze  the  goddess  pre- 
siding over  various  arts.  The  enclosure ,  of  which  this 
formed  a  part,  was  oblong,  ran  from  east  to  west,  and 
was  adorned  internally  on  either  side  with  sixteen  flu- 
ted columns  of  white  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
of  which  the  two  extreme  ones  remain  near  the  eastern 
angle.  They  are  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  height;  and  serve  to  indicate  the  dis- 
sposition  of  the  others  and  the  extension  of  the  area , 
which,  as  is  still  seen,  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  construc- 
ted of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  Alban  stone,  covered  with 
marble.  The  columns,  as  we  see,  were  intended  for  mere 
ornament,  and  remind  us  of  the  complaint  of  Seneca, 

(a)  Laraprid.  Vit.  A.  Sever,  c.  35  s<{. 

Vol.  IV.  26 
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when  speaking  of  the  superfluous  decoration  of  the  baths,: 
{'Quantum  statuarum,  quantum  columnarum  est  nihil 
sustinentium,  sed  in  ornamentum  positarum  impensae 
caussa!'1'1  Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus, 
relates  that  he  erected  in  this  forum  colossal  statues  to 
the  emperors  who  had  been  deified,  and  placed  them  on 
bronze  pedestals  in  imitation  of  what  Augustus  did  in 
his  forum  (a):  the  emperors  deified,  up  to  his  time,  were 
fourteen,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  Pertinax ,  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus;  and,  in  the  plan  of  the  temple  given  bj 
Palladlo,  the  number  of  the  intercolumniations,  capable 
of  receiving  statues  ,  is  exactly  fourteen  ,  whence  it  is 
naturally  conjectured  that  in  them   stood  the  statues 
erected  by  A.  Severus ,  which  were  alternately  pedes- 
trian and  equestrian.  As  to  the  style  of  this  ruin,  it 
resembles  that  of  the  arch  of  Titus  built  also  by  Domi- 
tian,  being  rich  in  minute  and  multiplied  but  well  exe- 
cuted ornament.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  enclo- 
sed area  stood  the  temple,  which  was  prostyle-hexastyle, 
that  is,  had  a  simple  portico  in  front  consisting  of  six 
columns  and  three  columns  at  either  side;  and  it  rose 
on  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  whence  the  epithet,  eminen- 
tior^  applied  to  it  by  Aurelius  Victor  (b).  The  interiour 
of  the  cella  was  also  ornamented  with  columns, 
q^e  The  temple  of  Nerva,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen 

temple  of     near  the  arco  de'Pantani,  was  erected  by  Trajan  to  his 
- v<     '         adopted  father  previously  to  the  construction  of  his  fo- 
rum, on  the  northern  side  of  the  forum  of  Nerva.  He 
availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  a  very  high  preexis- 
ting wall  built  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ,  as  appears 

(a)  c.  28.  {b)  Lib.  Xl\.  cle  £aesar. 
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from  the  square  blocks  of  Alban  stone  left  in  the  rough 
ou  the  side  towards  the  Quirinal,  which  are  attached  to 
oue  another  by  wooden  cramps  in  form  of  swallows'1  tails, 
several  of  which  were  seen  here  in  the  time  of  Flami- 
nius  Vacca,  about  the  year  1570,  and  which  are  never 
found  in  works  of  the  Imperial  times.  The  wall  rises 
90  feet  above  the  ancient  level  ,  and  squares  neither 
with  the  temple  nor  the  forum,  a  further  proof  that  it 
existed  before  them.  Of  the  temple  there  remain  three 
superb  columns  of  the  lateral  portico ,  the  pilaster  to 
the  right  erected  against  the  wall  just  mentioned,  and 
part  of  the  cieling  and  architrave,  with  remains  of  the 
marble  flagging, The  columns  have  recently  been  fortified 
with  a  substructure,  which  however  leaves  their  bases 
accessible;  and  at  the  same  time  was  denuded  the  flag- 
ging just  mentioned.  The  temple  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  sacred  area;  and  the  columns  on  the 
sides  rise  on  a  basement  fifteen  feet  high.  They  had  been 
eight  in  front,  which  faced  the  west  and  stood  parallel 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  nine  with  a  pilaster  on 
each  side;  and  those  that  remain  belonged  to  the  sou- 
thern side,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  white  marble, 
fluted,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  5/ifeet  in  height. 
The  pilaster  is  not  fluted ;  but  the  execution  of  the 
whole  is  excellent,  contrasts  strongly  with  what  remains 
of  the  forum  of  Domitian,  and  accords  perfectly  with 
that  of  the  forum  of  Trajan.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella 
also  remains,  as  is  seen  to  the  rear  of  the  columns,  built 
of  travertin ,  with  occasional  blocks  of  marble.  Fif- 
teen steps  led  up  from  the  ancient  level  to  the  landing 
of  the  arch  now  called  the  arco  deTantani,  or  to  the 
level  of  the  street.  The  arch  derives  its  name  from  the 
marshy  state  of  the  locality,  before  the  soil  was  raised 
to  its  present  level  by  Pius  V.  in  1570.  Some  confound 

26* 
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this  temple  with  that  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  which,  as 
we  saw,  stood  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  and  was  cir- 
cular, whereas  this  is  oblong  and  belongs  to  the  fo- 
rum of  Nerva,  thus  verifying  the  words  of  Horace: 
"Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis"  (a). 
Temples  The  temple  of  Janus,  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  stood 

of  Jaaus,  a  nttie  to  the  rear  of  tlle  Jm^  of  s#  Adriano  (b).  Ja- 
nus had  two  temples  in  Rome,  one  a  Janus  Geminus, 
erected  by  Kuma  in  the  low  Argiletum,  "ad  infimum 
Ai  giletum"  (e),  behind  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Car- 
cere,  and  rebuilt  by  Duilius  A.  U.  C.  b(dk  (d).  Near  it 
sprang  waters  called  Laululae  ,  a  lavando,  which  were 
drained  with  the  Velabrum,  as  we  learn  from  \hefuerunt 
of  Yarro  (e).  Augustus  placed  in  it  a  statue  of  Janus, 
by  Scopas  according  to  some,  or  by  Praxiteles  accor- 
ding to  others  (J).  With  regard  to  the  other  Janus,  Ser- 
vius,  commenting  on  the  verse  of  Virgil,  Sunt geminae 
belli  portae  etc.  (#•),  after  having  spoken  of  the  Janus 
bifrons  just  mentioned,  says  that  at  the  taking  of  Falerii 
was  found  a  statue  of  Janus  Quadrifrons ,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  forum  Transitorium,  where  a  temple 
was  built  for  it  having  four  gates  looking  to  the  four 
cardinal  points;  and  that  the  rite  instituted  by  Numa 
was  transferred  from  the  Janus  bifrons  to  the  Janus  Qua- 
drifrons. Lidus  confirms  the  statement  of  Servius,  and 
says  that  in  his  day,  that  is  in  the  VI.  century,  the  Ja- 
nus Quadrifrons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  forum  of  Nerva* 
Procopius,  when  describing  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Viti- 
ges,  A,  D,  537,  says  that,  in  his  tiuie,  the  temple  existed 
a  little  beyond  the  Tria  Fata;  that  it  was  of  bronze  , 

(a)  Ep.  I.  v.  100.  (b)  Martial.  lib.X.  ep  28.  Statius  Sylv.  IV.  §.  3, 
(c)  Liv. lib.  I.  c.  19.  (d)  Tacit,  lib.  II.  c.  49.  Plin.  Hist.Nat. lib.  XXXVI, 
c.  5.  (e)  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  $.  i56.  (/)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXV  L 
c.  5,  ($)  ^ncul.  lib,  VII.  y.  607, 
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square  in  form,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  having   been 
merely  large  enough  to  contain  the  bronze  statue  of 
Janus}  that  the  gates,  one  of  which  stood  in  each  front, 
were  also  of  bronze:  and  that  the  ancient  Romans  clo- 
sed them  in  time  of  peace  and  opened  them  in  time  of 
war  (a).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  forum  of  Caesar  was  called  the  Tria  Fata\ 
and  hence  we  can  fix  with  certainty  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  church  of  S.  Adriano. 
On  a  medal  of  Nero   we  find  an  authentication  of  the 
practice  of  closing  the  temple  in  time  of  peace  and  open- 
ingit  in  timeofwar.PACE.P.R.TERRA.MARiQ.PARTAlANVM. 
Clvsit:  and  againrPAcE.P.R.  Vbiq.Parta.Ianvm.  Clvsit. 
The  temple  existed  before  the  construction  of  the  fo- 
rum of  Nerva,  as  we  know  from  Ovid,  who  also  places 
it  on  the  confines  of  the  forums  of  Augustus  and  Caesar: 
Quum  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratus  in  uno 
Hie  ubi  juncta  foris  templa  duobus  habesl  (b). 
This  Janus  was  also  called  Quirinus  from  a  tradition 
that  it  had  been  founded  by  Romulus  (c). 

Near  this  Janus,  between  the  Roman  Forum  and  Sulphu- 

the  forum  of  Nerva,  not  far  from  the  church  of  S.  Mar-  ^eous  hot- 

spnnss. 
tina,  were  sulphureous  hot  springs,  the  origin  of  which 

Ovid  poetically  ascribes  to  Janus  (d).  Servius,  commen- 
ting on  v.  361  of  the  "VIII.  book  of  the  JEneid  ,  re- 
cords the  ancient  tradition  embellished  by  Ovid,  accor- 
ding to  which  the  Romans,  when  flying  before  the  Sa- 
bines,  were  saved  from  the  pursuers  by  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  these  boiling  waters,  which,  according  to  Ovid5 
again  disappeared:  Quaeque  fuit  tuto  reddita  forma 


(a)  Gothic  War  lib.  I.  e.  25.  (b)  Fast.  lib.  I.  v.  a63  sq  (c)  Ho- 
race lib.  IV.  ode  iS.  Sueton.  Vit.  August,  c  22.  (d,  Ovid.  Met?  mot  ph. 
lib.  XIV.  v.  785  sqq.  et  Fast.  lib.  I.  v.  269  sq<|. 
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loco  est.  These  waters  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 

the  Lautoiaenear  the  Janus  Bifrons  already  mentioned^ 

which  were  also  hot  springs,  and  which  produced  the 

marsh  of  the  Minor  Velabrum  (a). 

Temple  TEMPLE  OF  THE  AVENTINE  DIANA.  This 

°        .  temple,  which  is  called  by  Victor  templum  commune 

Aventine  .  ,  n     ,  i 

Diana.  Dianae  because  common  to  all  the  people  of  Latium, 

stood  on  the  lofty  point  of  the  Aventine,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  vineyard  opposite  S.  Sabina.  Anxious 
to  bind  in  amity  the  Latins  and  the  Romans,  and  fol- 
lowing ihe  example  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  which  erected  at 
the  common  expense  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
Servius  Tullius  erected  also  at  the  common  expense  a 
magnificent  temple  on  the  Aventine  A.  U.  C.  198  {b). 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  ;  and  on 
that  day  was  yearly  celebrated  the  federal  feast  (c) .  The 
federal  treaty  was  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  and 
he  observes  that  the  latin  characters  had  the  form  of 
the  ancient  Greek  letters  (d).  Being  situate  on  a  steep 
eminence  this  temple  often  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  civil  commotions,  as  in  306,  when  the  people  revolted 
against  the  Decemviral  tyranny  and  made  a  strong  hold 
of  this  temple  (e),  and  in  632,  when  the  partisans  of 
Caius  Gracchus  did  the  same  (A  It  was  rebuilt  under 
Augustus  by  Lucius  Cornificius  (g-),  who  added  to  it  a 
portico,  called  from  him  the  Cornifician  portico,  as  we 
know  from  the  plan  of  Rome,  on  which  the  temple  is 
traced.  It  was  octastyle  peripteral,  and  had  a  very  spa- 
cious pronaos,  reached  by  five  steps:  the  sacred  area  was 

(a)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  $.  i56.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  45. 
(c)  Calend.  Capran.  Amitern.  and  Antiat.  (d)  Lib.  IV.  c.a6.  (e)  Dio- 
nys.  lib.  XI.  c  43.  (f)  Appian  Civil  Wars  lib.  I.  c.  26.  Plutarch  Vit. 
C.  Grace,  c.  29.  {g)  Sueton.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  29. 
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enclosed  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  portico,  which  was 
formed  by  a  double  row  of  columns}  and  the  area  was 
reached  by  two  lateral  flights  of  steps.  The  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  custom,  looked  towards  the 
west,  that  is  towards  the  church  of  S.  Sabba;  and  apply- 
ing the  Gapitoline  plan  to  that  of  Nolli,  the  cella  coin- 
cides with  the  square  enclosure  adhering  to  the  garden 
house  of  the  casa  Professa  of  the  Jesuites ,  where  ,  as 
Ficoroni  relates,  was  found  under  Clem.  XL,  the  beau- 
tiful bas  relief  of  Endymion  now  in  J  he  Gapitoline  mu- 
seum. That  the  temple  existed  in  the  V.  century  is  clear 
from  its  being  mentioned  by  the  Notitia. 

TEMPLE  OF  CERES,  PROSERPINE  AND  BAC-  Temple 

CHUS.  This  temple,  as  we  know  from  Livy  (a)  and  of  Ceres, 
t^«  •       /7\.       i'.iiv  •  i  Proserpine 

Dionysius  (£),  stood  m  the  IX.  region,  near  the  carce-  an(j 

res  of  the  circus  Maximus,  and  between  the  Aventine  Bacchus, 
and  the  Tiber,  a  locality  corresponding  exactly  with 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  evidently  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  several  columns  and  part  of  the  wall  of  which 
are  still  standing  within  its  precincts,  in  which  there- 
fore we  must  recognise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ce- 
res, Proserpine  and  Bacchus.  It  was  vowed  by  the  Dic- 
tator Aulus  Posthumius  A.  U.  C.  257,  when  straight- 
ened by  want  of  provisions  and  on  the  point  of  engaging 
in  battle  with  the  Latins:  he  deposited  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  for  its  erection  5  and  it  was  built  by  the 
consul  Spurius  Cassius  Visceliinus ,  whence  the  me- 
dals of  the  Cassian  family  bear  a  head  of  Ceres  crowned 
with  ears  of  corn  (c).  This  same  Cassius  was  put  to 
death  eight  years  after  for  aspiring  to  sovereignty,  and 
his  property  was  sold  and  the  amount  applied  to  the 

(a)  Lib.  XL  c  3.    {bj    Lib.  VI.  c.  17.  94.     (c)    Dionys;  lib;  Vf; 
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decoration  of  temples  with  statues,  particularly  of  a  tem- 
ple erected  by  himself  (a).  According  to  the  law  passed, 
A.  U.  C  307,  to  secure  the  personal  safety  of  public 
magistrates,  it  was  provided  that  their  slaves  should  be 
sold  near  this  temple,  where  the  aediles  of  the  people 
had  their  tribunal;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  tribunal  to  the  temple,  we  find  the  head  of 
Ceres  on  the  medals  of  the  Fannian  and  Gritonian  fa- 
milies, some  members  of  which  adjudicated  as  iEdiles 
near  the  temple  (b).  Livy  relates  that,  in  571,  the 
gate  of  the  temple  of  the  Moon  on  the  Aventine  was 
torn  from  its  hinges  by  a  whirlwind,  and  thrown  on  the 
rear  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  (c);  and  he  also  records 
that,  eight  years  after,  a  solemn  supplication  was  made 
in  this  temple  to  appease  the  gods  on  occasion  of  a  de- 
solating plague  {d).  Vitruvius  (e)  and  Pliny  (/)  inform 
us  that  it  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Damophilus 
and  Gorgasus,  who  also  decorated  its  tympanum  with 
statues  of  terra  cotta.  Pliny  adds,  on  the  authority  of 
Varro,  that  these  were  the  first  Grecian  statues  introdu- 
ced into  Rome,  the  rest  having  been  Etruscan.  The  tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius 
A.  U.  C.  770  (#);  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  statues 
in  the  tympanum  were  then  removed.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  780  it  was  reduced  by  Adrian  I.  into  the  form  of 
a  Christian  church,  which  took  the  name  of  Cosmedin 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ornaments. 

"With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient  temple  Vi- 
truvius informs  us  that  it  was  areostyle,  that  is,  had 
intercolumniations  more  than  three  diameters  wide;  and 
from  the  existing  ruins,  it  appears  that  it  was  octastyle- 

(a)  Donys.  lib.  VIII.  c  79-  (&)  I»iv.  lib.  III.  c.  55.  (c)  Lib.  XL. 
c.  2.  {d)  Lib.  XLI.  c.  aS.  (e)  Lib.  III.  c.  2.  (/)  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  u, 
S-  44-   (§)  Twit.  Annal.  lib.  II.  c.  49.  Lib.  XV;  c.  53. 
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peripteral5  that  is,  had  eight  columns  on  every  side,  of 
which  seven  belonging  to  the  western  front  and  two  to  the 
northern  side  together  with  the  southern  angle  of  the 
cella  still  remain.  The  columns  are  of  white  marble,  of 
the  composite  order,  and  fluted  to  a  third  of  their  height. 
The  remains  of  the  cella  are  constructed  of  large  square 
blocks  of  tufa  and  travertin ,  and  preserve  indications 
of  having  been  incrusted  with  marble.  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius  sajs ,  in  his  Life  of  Pope  Adrian  1.,  that 
part  of  the  cella  was  demolished  by  that  Pontiff  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  the  church. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  EARTH.  The  temple  of  Tel-  Temple 
lus  stood  on  part  of  the  area  of  the  house  of  Spurius  j;arl£ 
Cassius,  which  was  demolished  by  public  decree  A.  U. 
C.  271.,  (a)  and  the  area  of  which  was  near  the  Cari- 
nae  (£),  whence  Servius  says  that  the  Carinae  stood  in- 
tra  templum  Telluris ,  or  as  Nardini  suggests ,  infra 
tetnplum  Telluris  (c).  The  Regionaries  agree  in  placing 
it  in  the  IV.  region;  and  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  and 
the  Acts  of  S.  Gordian  place  it  very  near  the  forum  of 
Nerva  (d).  The  Carinae,  as  we  have  seen,  ran  from  the 
street  between  S.  Quirico  and  the  modern  Suburra  to 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  that  is  from  the  declivities 
of  the  Quirinal  to  the  shirt  of  the  Coelian:  the  ruins 
commonly  called  le  Colonaccie,  in  the  via  della  Groce 
Bianca,  indicate  the  locality  of  the  forum  of  Nerva:  the 
junction  of  the  IV.  with  the  VIII.  region  is  also  known; 
and  hence  the  temple  of  Tellus  must  have  stood  be- 
tween the  forum  of  Caesar,  the  forum  of  Nerva  and  the 
Carinae  ,  a  locality  which  coincides  with  the  area  cir- 

(«)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  V.  201  sqq.  (b)  Dionys.  lib.  VIII.  c.  So.  (c)  Ser- 
vius, iEneid.  lib.  VIII.  v.  36i.  Nardini  Roma  Antica  lib  III.  c  14. 
(d;  Anastas.  Biblioth.  Vit.  S.  Cornelii. 
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cumscribed  by  the  via  Alessandrina,  the  via  deTozzi^ 
the  piazza  delle  Carrette  and  the  via  delia  Croce  Bianca 
or  largo  delle  Colonnaccie.  Before  the  temple  was  an 
area  (a);  and  in  its  cella  Anthony  convened  the  Senate 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  when  Cicero  strongly  recom- 
mended an  amnisty  (b).  We  learn  from  Florus  that  Pub- 
lius  Sempronius  Sofus,  eonqueror  of  Picenum,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  slight  earthquake,  which  took  place  during 
the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Tellus  by  promising 
her  a  temple  A.  U.  C.  /186:  and  hence  some  have  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  founder  of  this  temple  (c).  In  the 
year  586  Caius  Titinius,  iEdile  of  the  people,  inflicted 
a  fine  on  the  butchers  for  having  sold  their  meat  to  the 
people  before  it  had  been  inspected}  and ,  with  the 
amount  was  erected  a  cella  to  Laverna,  the  goddess  of 
dishonesty,  near  the  temple  of  Tellus  (c?).  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Cicero  A.  U.  C.  697;  and  in  it  was  therefore  erected 
to  him  a  statue  (e).  On  the  festivals  of  the  sowing  season, 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  January,  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  this  terripie  to  the  goddess  (/)}  and  Varro,  having 
attended  them  on  one  occasion,  observing  Italy  painted 
on  the  walls,  took  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  praises  of 
his  native  country,  particularly  as  regarded  her  agri- 
culture (g).  The  mention  of  this  temple  by  the  Begio- 
naries  is  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  V.  century. 

On  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Borne  we  find  the  letters 
IN  TEL. ..  evidently  referring  to  the  temple  of  Tellus; 
and   accordingly  near  the  inscription  are  two  temples. 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  II.  c.  41.  {b)  Cicero  Philippic.  I.  c.  1.  (c)  Florus 
lib.  I.  c.  19.  (d)  Fragments  of  the  Pontifical  books  illustrated  byDod- 
well,  Praelec.  Accademicae,  Appendix,  p.  665  sqq.  (e)  De  Haruspi- 
cum  responsis  c.  14.  (J)  Ovid.  Fast,  lib'.  I.  v.  667.  (§•)  DeRe  Ru- 
sticalib.  I.  c.  2. 
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those  ofTellus  and  Laverna,connected  by  an  arch,  with  ati 
area  flanked  with  porticos,  one  prostyle  and  the  other 
pseudodipteral.  On  the  ruins  of  the  prostyle  temple  In- 
nocent III.  erected  the  torre  de  Conti  in  1203$  and  an 
excavation  made  in  the  area  before  it  descoveredthe  white 
marble  pavement  of  the  temple,  the  first  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  and  some  emblems  of  fecundity,  all  of  which 
were  again  Covered  over  (a).  The  thirteenth  of  April  was 
the  feast  of  Tellus,  called  Hordicidia,  Fordicidia  and 
Hordicalia^  on  which  was  sacrificed  a  victim  in  young, 
in  allusion  to  the  fecundity  of  the  earth  (b). 

TEMPLE  OF  QUIRINUS.  Numa  Pompilius  or-  Temple  of 
dered  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  Romulus  under  the  name  ^ 
of  Quirinus  (c)$  and  we  know  from  Livy  that,  in  321, 
Virginius  assembled  the  Senate  in  it  to  adopt  measures 
against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  who  had  encamped 
near  the  porta  Collina  (d).  Papirius  Cursor  vowed  to 
reerect  it5  which  was  done,  A.  U.  C.  £60,  hj  his  son,  who 
adorned  it  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Samnites  (e). 
The  feast  of  Quirinus  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of 
May  (f).  The  temple  was  struck  with  lightning  in  546(^)5 
it  suffered  much  from  fire  in  705  (&),  but  must  have  been 
speedily  repaired,  for  an  image  of  Caesar  was  placed 
there  in  708  with  the  inscription,  invicto  deo  (i).  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus,  in  737,  on  a  magnificent  scale  (y), 
being  octastyle  dipteral  and  of  the  Doric  order?  that  is, 
having  a  double  portico  with  eight  columns  in  front  and 
fifteen  on  either  side,  amounting  in  all  to  76  columns(&), 

(a)  MuratoriRer.Ital  .Script.T.XVIIl.col.248,(&)Varro deLing.Lat. 
Wb.V.de  Re  Rustica  lib.II.c.5.0 vid. Fast.lib.  IV.  v.  633.  Macrob.  Satur- 
nal.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  (c)  Diouys.  lib.  II.  c.  63.  [d)  Lib.IV.  c.21.  (e)  Liv. 
lib.  VIII.  c.  20  lib.  X.  c.  46.  {f)  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  II.  v.  5n.  (g)  Liv. 
lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  ii.  (h)  Dion  tib.  XLI.c.14.  (i)  Dion  lib.XLIH.c.45. 
ij)  Dion  lib  LIV.  c.  19.  (k)  Vitruv.  lib.  III.  c.   1. 
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a  number,  es  Dion  observes,  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  years  which  Augustus  lived  («)•  and  its  sacred  area 
he  enclosed  with  a  portico,  which  became  the  resort  of 
idlers  (b).  From  the  Regionaries  we  know  that  it  re- 
mained standing  in  the  V.  century. 

With  regard  to  its  site,  Yarro  tells  us  that  it  was  si- 
tuate on  the  Quirinal  (c):  Martial  speaksof  it  as  near  his 
house,  which  we  know  to  have  stood  at  the  QuattroFon- 
tane  (d)\  and  hence  the  modern  topographers  of  Rome 
agree  in  placing  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Noviciate  of  the 
Jesuits,  behind  their  church  of  S- Andrea  on  the  Quiri- 
nal, where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  XVI  century  (e). 
Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  JUNO  REG1NA.  It  was  erected  by 

Camillus  after  the  taking  of  Veii  A.  U.  G.  361,  (f):  in  it 
he  placed  the  statue  of  the  goddess  taken  from  that  E- 
truscan  city;  and  the  statue  was  struck  with  lightning, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Roman  matrons  proceeded 
in  solemn  procession  to  offer  gifts  to thegoddess^and  make 
to  her  the  appropriate  supplications  (g).  From  Livy^ 
description  of  the  procession  we  learn  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple: he  tells  us  that  it  assembled  at  the  temple  of  Apollo 
outside  the  porta  Carmentalis,  thence  proceeded  to  the 
forum  by  the  vicus  Jugarius,  where  it  stopped,  thence 
passed  by  the  vicus  Fuscus,  the  Velabrum  and  the  forum 
Boarium  to  the  Aventine,  which  it  ascended  by  the  cli- 
vus  Publicius,  and  thus  reached  the  temple.  The  clivus 
Publicius  we  know  to  be  that  by  which  we  ascend  from 
the  forum  Boarium  to  the  church  of  S.  Sabina^and  hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  temple  must  have  stood  in  the  vi- 

(d)  Dion  lib.  XLIII.  c  45.  [b)  Martial  lib.  XI.  ep.  1.  (c)  Lib.lV. 
(d)  Lib.  X.  ep.  LVI1I.  lib.  XI.  ep  I.  [e)  Fulvius  Antiq.  Urbis  lib.  II. 
p.  33.  {/)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  a3.  [g)  Liv.  lib.  XXVII.  c.  5i. 
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cinity  of  that  church.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancyran  marble;  and  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  it  belonged  the  beautiful  marble  co- 
lumns in  the  church  of  S.Sabina.  That  church  was  built 
about  the  year  £25}  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
dates  from  that  period,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Vic- 
tor amongst  the  edifices  of  the  XIII.  region. 

TEMPLE  OF  MARS  OUTSIDE  THE  PORTA 
CAPENA.  From  Ovid  we  learn  that  it  stood  on  an  ele- 
vatiou  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  way,  and  fronted  the 
porta  Capena: 

Lux  eadem  festa  est  Marti^  quern  pro spicit  ipsa 

Adpositum  dextrae  porta  Capena  viae  (a). 
Accordingly  we  find  a  corresponding  elevation  imme- 
diately above  the  church  of  S.Cesario,to  the  right  of  the 
Appian  way,  and  apposite  the  site  of  the  porta  Capena, 
on  which  therefore  the  temple  must  have  stood.  It  was 
erected  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  in  the  Gallic  war, 
and  dedicated  on  the  first  of  June  368  by  Titus  Quin- 
ctius,  duumvir  sacris  faciundis,  that  is  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Sibylline  boohs  (b).  A  road  led  up  to  it  from 
the  gate,  which  was  therefore  calleds  the  clivus  Martis, 
as  we  know  from  the  inscription  in  the  Vatican  already 
given  (b).  At  the  point  where  the  road  diverged  from 
the  Appian  stood  a  statue  of  Mars,  probably  that  ere- 
cted by  the  Consul  Marcellus  in  532  (c);amongst  other 
prodigies  this  statue  sweated  in  535  (d)  and  also  in 
630  (e)  ;  and  it  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Ad 
Martis,  that  is  ad  templuui  or  simulacrum  Martis  (f) 


{a)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  191.  sq.  [b)  Liv.  lib.  VI.  c.  5.  (c)  Inscript. 
apud  Gmtherp.  5S.  n.  7.  \d)  Liv.  lib.  XXII.  c.  2.  (e)  Julins  Obse- 
(juens  Prodig.  §.61.  (/*)  Cicero  lib.  III.  epist.  7.adQuintum  fratrena* 
Liv.  lib.  VII.  c,  35.  lib.  X.  c.  23.  lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  a8. 
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The  locality  was  also  called  simulacrnm  luporum,  from 
its  groups  of  wolves,  animals  sacred  to  the  god  of  war(a); 
and  near  the  temple  was  preserved  the  Lapis  Manalis, 
a  stone,  which,  in  case  of  drought,  was  borne  processio- 
nally  throw  gilt  Rome,and  was  called  Manalis  quod  aq  uas 
manaret  (b).  Soldiers,  on  their  return  from  war,  suspend- 
ed their  arms  from  this  temple(c);and  a  grand  cavalcade 
marched  yearly  from  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  , 
which  stood  on  the  opposite  elevation,  to  this  temple  in 
memory  of  the  victory  obtained  at  lake  Regillus  (d).  The 
mention  of  this  temple  by  the  Notitia  is  a  proof  that 
it  existed  in  the  V.  century;  and  if  the  edifice  repre- 
sented by  the  first  bas  relief  to  the  left,  on  the  attic  of 
the  arch  of  Conslantine,as  one  looks  towards  the  Coelian, 
be,  as  is  supposed,  a  copy  of  thistemple,it  was  prostyle. 
The  Sennaculum  ad  port  am  Capenam,  mentioned  by 
Festus,  must  have  been  near  this  temple;  and  the  cella 
probably  served  for  the  meetings  of  the  Senate. 
Tomb  of  TOMB  OF  THE  SCIPIOS.  This  truly  interesting 

cipios,  monument  of  remote  antiquity,so  longan  object  of  fruit- 
less search,  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1780,  when 
digging  to  enlarge  a  wine  cellar  in  the  Sassi  vineyard, 
which  is  the  last  but  one  to  the  left  of  the  Appian  way 
before  reaching  the  gate  of  S.Sebastian,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  porta  Capena,  the  exact  locality  de- 
scribed by  Cicero  (e)  and  Livy  (/).  It  stood  on  a  cross 
road,  which  united  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways.  Its 
area  formed  a  square;  and  its  chambers  and  corridors 
were  cut  in  the  solid  tufa,  the  natural  vault  of  which 
was  sustained  by  four  massive  pillars.  Cicero  (g)  and 


(a)  Liv.lib.XXII.c.  2.  (b)  Festus  in  Manalem-,Nonius  in  Trullum. 
(c)  Propert.  lib.  IV.  el.  3.  {d)  Dionys.  lib.  VI-  c.  i3.  (e)  Tusc.Quaest, 
q.  7.  (/)  Lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  56.  (g)  De  Legib.  lib.  II,  c.  12. 
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Pliny  (a)  inform  us  that  the  Cornelian  family,  of  which 
the  Scipios  were  a  branch,  did  not  burn  but  inhumed 
their  dead;  and  accordingly  the  sepulchre  was  found  to 
contain, not  cinerary  urns,but  stone  coffins,part  of  one  of 
which  still  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  interiour  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  only  ornamented  coffin  found  is  that  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  great-grand-father  of  Scipio  Africanus 
and  Consul  A.  U.  C.  £56;  and  even  that  is  ofpeperino, 
a  record  of  republican  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  (Z»);  and  is  the  most  ancient  Roman  monument 
of  the  Doric,  as  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  which  we 
shall  see,  is  the  most  ancient  on  which  we  trace  the 
Ionic  order. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  found  were  ten,  besides    .  esc^P" 
fragments ;  and  they  were  all  on  peperino  slabs,  except 
two  on  marble,  of  the  Imperial  times.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer consisted  merely  of  red  letters  written  not  cut  on 
the  stone.  The  tombs  of  Africanus,  Asiaticus  and  Hi- 
spanus  were  not  among  the  number,  although  Livy  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  the  sepulchre  contained  a  tomb , 
perhaps  a  cenotaph,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  whose  tomb, 
he  adds,  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Linternum  (c).  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sepulchre  were  found  nineteen  inscriptions 
on  marble  slabs,  appertaining  for  the  most  part  to  f reed- 
men  of  the  family ,  and  now  also  in  the  Vatican.  Some 
incorrect  copies  ofafewofthe  removed  inscriptions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  sepulchre ;  but ,  strange  to  say  ,  not 
one  has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  that  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  copy;  neither  has  the  plan  of  the  se- 
pulchre been  at  all  preserved  in  the  restoration.  The 
under  floor  of  the  tomb  served  as  a  basement,  which 
terminated  externally  in  front  with  a  solid  frieze  of  pe- 

(rt)Lib.  XXXVIII.  c.  56,  [b)  Vol.  II.  p.  5q,\   (c)  Lib.XXXVlII  c  56. 
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perino5as  we  shall  see  when  we  pass  through  its  ancient 
entrance;  and  above  the  frieze  is  the  order  of  architec- 
ture ,  of  which  half  a  column  of  the  same  stone  and  of 
the  Ionic  order  with  an  Attic  base  still  remains.  Two 
chambers  of  the  second  story  also  remain  ,  to  the  left  , 
as  we  descend  into  the  sepulchre. 
lis  incrir-  ^ie  Wcriptipn  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Bar- 

tions.  batus  was  found  near  the  sepulchre  in  1616,  and  is  now 

to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  Barberini  Library  , 
to  the  left  as  one  enters.  He  was  son  to  the  elder  Bar- 
batus  ,  consul  in  A35  9  censor  ,  aedile  ,  conqueror  of 
Corsica  and  of  Aleria ,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  the 
Tempests,  TEMPESTATIBVS ,  because,  as  Ovid  re- 
cords, he  and  his  fleet  had  nearly  been  lost  in  a  tempest 
off  Corsica  (a).  The  inscription  runs  thus : 
HONC  .  Oim  .  PLOIRVME  .  COSEINTIONT  .  R . .. 
DVONORO  .  OPTVMO  .  FVISSE  .  YIRO 
LYCIOM  .  SCIPIOjNE  .  FILIOS  .  BARBATI 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.HIC.FVET.  A... 
^EC.CEPIT.CORSICA.  ALERIA  QYE.YRBE 
DEDET.  TEMPESTATEBVS .  AIDE .  MERETO 
The  orthography  and  form  of  the  letters  are  much  more 
ancient  than  those  of  his  Father's  inscription ,  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  latter  was  renewed  5  and  in  fact 
traces  of  a  former  inscription  are  to  be  seen  on  the  fa- 
therms  coffin.  This  inscription  in  current  Latin  would 
run  thus:  hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  romae  eo- 
norum  Optimum  fuisse  virum  lucium  scipionem:  filiis 

BARBATI  CONSUL,   CENSOR,   AEDILIS  ,   HIC  FUlT  Apud  VOS  Z 
HIC    CEPIT    CORSICAM,   ALERlAMQUE    URBEM  ,  DEDIT    TEMPE- 

statibus  aedem  mebito.  This  and  the  father's  inscription 
are  both  metrical.  Behind  the  inscription  of  the  younger 

(a)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  195  sq. 


£ 
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Barbatus  was  found  one  of  Aulla  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Gneus9  and  wife  of  Gneus  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispal- 
lus  ,  who  died  when  consul  A.  U.  C.  578 : 

. . .  AVLLA  .  CORNELIA  .  CN  .  F  .  HISPALLl 
Contemporary  with  this  is  the  inscription  of  the  son  of 
the  elder  Africanus  ,  who  had  no  issue  ,  and  therefore 
adopted  the  son  of  iEmilius  Paulus,  hence  known  as  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  Of  him  Cicero  says  that  were 
it  not  for  his  bad  health  he  should  have  been  not  infe- 
riour  to  his  adopted  father,  for  that  to  the  father's  great- 
ness of  soul  he  added  more  learning  (  De  Senectute  c.  1 1 ). 
His  epitaph  says  that  he  was  flamen  dialis,  that  is  a  priest 
of  the  first  order;  and  that  death  prematurely  cut  off  all 
the  hopes  conceived  of  him ,  honour ,  fame ,  valour , 
glory,  genius,  merits,  which,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
should  have  exalted  above  the  glory  of  his  ancestors : 
QVEI.APICE.INSIGNE.DIALIS.FLAMINIS.GESISTEI 
MORS .  PERFECIT  T VA .  VT .  ESSENT .  OMNIA 
BREVIA   .   HONOS    .   FAMA   .   YIRTVSQVE 
GLORIA  .  ATQVE  INGENIVM  .  QV1BVS  SEI 
IN  .  LONGA  .  LICVISET  .  TIBE  VTIER  .  YITA 
FACILE  .  FACTEIS  .  SVPERASES.  GLORIAM 
M  AIORVM .  QVARE.  LVBENS.  TE.  IN.  GREMI V 
SCIPIO  .  RECIPIT   TERRA   PVBLI 
PROGNATVM  PVBLIO.  CORNELI 
Contemporary  with  this  is  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  the  son  of  Asiaticus: 

L.CORNELI.L.F.PN 
SCIPIO    .    QVAIST 
TR  .  MIL  .  ANNOS 
GNATVS    .    XXXIII 
MORTVOS . PATER 
REGEM  .  ANTIOCO 
SVBEGIT 
Vol.  IV.  27 
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This  simple  epitaph  records  that  Lucius  Cornelius  Sci- 
pio  ,  the  son  of  Lucius  ,  nephew  of  Publius ,  was  quae- 
stor, military  tribune  and  lived  33  years,  and  that  his 
deceased  father  (  Scipio  Asiaticus  )  conquered  king  An- 
tiochus.  He  was  of  the  Equestrian  order,  from  which 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  degraded  by  the  censors 
Cato  and  Valerius  A.  U.  G.  569  (a)  *  but ,  in  585  ,  being 
quaestor,  he  was  sent  to  Capua  to  receive  king  Prusias, 
conduct  him  to  Rome ,  and  accompany   him  during  his 
stay  in  the  Capital.  He  left  a  son,  Scipio  Comatus,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  appears  from  his  epitaph  : 
.  .  RNELIVSL.F  L.N 
.  .  PIQ  .  ASIAGENVS 
.  .COMATVS.ANNORV 
.  .  GNATVS.XYI 
The  following  inscriptions  belong  to  the  branch  of  the 
Hispani  or  Hispalli ;  and  amongst  them  the  first  is  that 
of  Cneus  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  son  ofGneus,  who 
was  praetor  ,  curule  aedile  ,  quaestor  ,  twice  military 
tribune,  decemvir  to  decide  suits  ,  decemvir  for  sacred 
ceremonies ,  to  which  are  added  two  distychs  ,  purpor- 
ting that  he  united  hereditary  valour  to  moral  inte- 
grity ,  had  family ,  imitated  his  father  ,  received  praise 
from  his  ancestors,  who  were  proud  to  have  such  a  de- 
scendant ,  and  that  his  birth  was  an  honour  which  had 
ennobled  his  race : 

CN  .  CORNELIVS  CN  F  SCIPIO  HISPANVS 
PR.  AID.  CVR  Q  TR.  MIL.  II.  X .  VIR  .  SL  .  IVDIK 

X  ,  YIR  .  SACR  .  FAC 

TiRTVTES  GENERIS  MJEIS  MORIBVS  ACCVMVEAVl 
PROGENSEM  GENVI  FACTA  PATRIS  PETIEi 

MAIORVM  OPTENVI  LAVDEM  YT  SIBEI   ME   ESSE   CREATVIH. 
LAETENTVR   STIRPEM  NOBIUTAVXT   HONOR 

to  Uk  XXXYUI.  c,  §&, 
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He  was  son  of  Gneus  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus  \  who 
died  in  5?8  $  and  ,  when  praetor  in  61£,  he  banished 
from  Rome  the  astrologers  and  the  worshippers  of  Ju- 
piter Sabatius.  The  Lucius  Cornelius,  who  comes  next, 
died  at  the  age  of  20  ,  and  is  called  the  son  of  Cneus 
and  the  grandson  of  Cneus,  and  was  probably  son  of  the 
preceding: 

L  .   CORNELIVS  .   CIV     F   .   CIV  ,  W  .  SCIPIO  . Jtf  AGtfA  .  SAPIENTIA 
MVLTASQVE  a  VIRTVTES  •   AETATE  .   QVOM  *   PARVA 
POSIDET  .  HOC   .  SAXSVUf  .    QVOIEI  VITA  DEFECIT  .   1V01V 
HONOS  .    HONOREIS  .  HIC  .  SITVS  QVEI  .  NVNQVAM 
VICTVS  .  EST  .  VIRTVTEl  .   ANNOS  .   GiYATVS  .  XX  .  IS 

lauseis  maiiDATvs  .  m  .  qvairatis  .  hojxorb 

QVAEI  .  MINVS  .SIT  .  MANDatllS 

The  word ,  lauseis  ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  line, 
means,  according  to  Varro  and  Plautus,  the  funeral  la- 
ment and  eulogy,  and  the  phrase,  is  lavseis  mandatvs  ne 
qvairatis  honore  qvei  minvs  sit  mandatvs  ,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  lines,  means  that  he  died  before  he  could 
obtain  any  magistracy,  wherefore  we  should  not  look  to 
him  for  titles,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  obtain.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  on  slabs  of  peperino;  but  the  two 
following  are  on  marble  and  of  the  Imperial  times.  The 
first  records  the  name  of  Getulica,  the  daughter  of  Cneus 
Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus ,  who,  about  the  year  759  , 
having  subdued  the  Getulians ,  obtained  the  triumphal 
decorations  and  the  name  of  Getulicus  (a) : 

CORNELIA 

GAETVLICI .  F 

GAETVLICA 


(a)  Diou.  lib.  LV.  c.  48.  Velldus  lib,  II.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  IV.  c.  44. 

27* 
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The  other  is  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  the  son  of  De- 
cimus  Junius,  grandson  of  Getulicus,  great-grandson  of 
Cossus  ,  who  was  also  called  L*utatius  Catulus  ,  was  de- 
cemvir for  the  decision  of  suits,  coUine  Salius,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  nine  months  : 

m-ivnivs.silanvs 
d  .  silani .  f  .  gaetvlici 
:nepos  .gossI.pron 

LVTATIVS  .  CATVLVS  .  X  .  YIR 
STLITIB.IVDIG.  SALIVS.  COLLlN.  VIXIT 

aivnIs  .  XX  .  MENSrfevS  Villi 

From  this  and  the  preceding  inscription  we  learn,  thaf, 
the  family  of  the  Scipios  being  extinct,  throughout  its 
different  branches,  the  sepulchre  passed  to  the  Cornelii 
Cossi  ,  who  were  allied  to  the  Cornelii  Lentuli ;  and 
who,  by  adoption,  succeeded  to  one  of  the  Junii  Silani, 
that  is  to  Decimus,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  ha- 
ving been  exiled  for  having  committed  adultery  with 
the  niece  of  Augustus,  but  returned  to  Rome  under  Ti- 
berius A.  D.  20. 
Qbsem-  The  bones  of  the  Scipios,  men,  whose  wisdom  and 

valour  had  more  than  once  saved  their  country  irom 
impending  ruin  5  when  discovered  were  profanely  scat- 
tered by  their  ungrateful  descendants;  but  were  rescued 
from  igaominy  by  the  Senator  Quirini,  who  deposited 
$hem  in  a  modest  monument  in  his  villa  at  Padua.  It 
is  now  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  since 
the  Elder  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ,  had 
^o  fly  from  the  unjust  persecution  of  his  countrymen  $ 
and,  when,  dying  at  Liternum,  where  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge, he  ordered  that  he  should  be  interred  in  his  villa, 
that  his  ungrateful  country  may  not  possess  even  his 
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bones  (a)  5  most  willingly  would  his  repeiitant  fellow 
citizens  have  atoned  for  tlieir  injustice  by  enshrining 
his  remains  in  the  bosom  of  his  country  \  whilst,  on  the 
contrary ,  their  unaspiring  descendants  ,  unmindful  of 
the  glory,  which  such  illustrious  names  shed  on  the  Ro- 
man name,  not  only  violated  the  sanctity  of  their  graves, 
but  scattered  with  irreverent  hand  the  venerable  bones 
of  the  most  glorious  of  their  ancestors  ,  and  saw  then! 
with  utter  indifference  gathered  up  reverently  by  the 
stranger,  and  borne  from  their  sacred  depository  to  re- 
pose ,  let  us  hope ,  undisturbed,  and  honoured  in  ano- 
ther Liternum  not  of  their  choice  ! 

"  The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  \ 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantlesS 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers.  ': 

FORUM  BOARIUM.  The  earliest  notice  that  we  xheforiini 
find  of  this  cattlemarhet  is  A.  U.  C.  £56,  when  the  Pa-  Boarium; 
trician  ladies  sought  to  exclude  from  the  shrine  of  Pa-  p  .,"^30 
trician  Chastity  and  frond  the  celebration  of  her  rites  Chastity. 
Virginia,  patrician  by  birth  but  espoused  tba  plebeian. 
When  relating  the  indecorous  conflict ,  Livy  says  that 
the  shrine  was  situate  in  the  forum  Boarium  (b).  Vale- 
rius Maximus  also  relates  that  the  first  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bition was  given  in  Rome  in  the  forum  Boarium  in  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcus  Fulvius  ., 
A.  U.  C.  £90  ,  by  the  two  brothers  Marcus  and  DecimuS 
Brutus  in  honour  of  their  deceased  father  (c).  Ovid  (d) 
Pliny  (e)  and  Tacitus  (f)  mentiori  a  bronze  ox, brought 
from  iEgiria  j  after  its  conquest  in  the  VI  century  of 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum;  and  Ovid 
ddds  that  the  ox  gave  its  name  to  the  forum  : 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  XXXVlII.  c.  56.  {b)  Lib.  X.  c.  25;  (c)  Lib.  hi  c.  4. 
(d)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  478.  (e)  L  b.  XXXIV.  c.  u.  (/)  Tacit.  Arinai- 
lib.  XII.  0.24. 
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4C  Area ,  quae  posito  de  bove  noraen  habet ;  ? 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  so  called  a  century  before 
the  conquest  of  iEgina^and  it  obviously  took  its  name) 
as  Varro  observes ,  from  its  destination  (a). 

The  site  of  the  forum  is  fixed  by  the  inscription 
limits.  on  tne  arc^  °f  Severus,  Argentarii  et  Negotiantes  Boa* 

rii  hujus  loci :  Livy  places  it  on  the  way  from  the  Ro- 
man forum  to  the  Aventine  (b)  \  and  Tacitus  locates  it 
near  the  Palatine  (c).  By  the  aid  of  these  fixed  points 
anc*  of  the  localities  by  which  it  was  circumscribed  mo- 
dern topographers  make  its  northern  side  run  from  the 
Janus  to  the  angle  of  the  Palatine  next  the  piazza  di 
S*  Anastasia,  a  breadth  of  300  feet;  its  eastern  side  from 
that  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  piazza  di  s.  Anastasia  5 
its  southern  side  from  the  point  of  the  via  de*  Cerchi 
cut  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  to  the  hay-lofts  inclusively; 
and  its  western  side  from  the  point  of  the  via  de*5  Cerchi 
just  mentioned  to  the  Janus,  making  its  leugth  400  feet. 
Its  centre  corresponds  with  the  prefettura  delle  acque  e 
strade,  where  the  stones  for  paving  the  city  are  piled. 
Its  monu-  With  regard  to  the  monuments  erected  in  this  fo- 

ments, rum  they  have  all  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the 
Janus  and  the  small  arch  of  S.  Severus.  The  area  of  the 
forum  was  enclosed  by  porticos  and  shops  (d) ;  and  on 
its  northern  side,  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Ve- 
labro,  stood  the  temples  of  Matuta  and  Fortune,  burnt 
A.  U.  C  539,  and  rebuilt  A.U.  C.  6A0  (e).  Opposite  these 
temples  Lucius  Stertinius  praetor ,  on  his  return  from 
Spain  A.U.  C.  556,  erected  two  arches  with  the  spoils , 
and  placed  on  each  arch  a  gilt  statue  (f).  Both  temples 
had  been  originally  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  stood 

(a)  De  ling.  Laf.  lib.  IV.  §.  32.  [b)  Lib.  XXVII.  c.  37.  (c)  Lib.  XII. 
c.  24.  (djLiv.  lib. XXXV.  c.  it.  (e)  Uv.  lib.  XXIV.  c.  47.  (/)  lit. 
lib.  XXXIII.  e.  27. 
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near  one  another  (a).  The  temple  of  Matuta  ti ad  been 
first  rebuilt  by  Camillas  A.  U.  G.  359  (b)  ;  and  was  cal- 
led the  temple  of  Mother  Matuta,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Juno  Matuta  in  the  forum  Olitorium  (c).  That  it 
existed  in  the  IV.  century  is  clear  from  its  being  men- 
tioned by  Victor  amongst  the  edifices  of  the  VIII.  re* 
gion.  In  it  were  celebrated  the  Matralia ,  a  feast  in  ho- 
nour of  that  goddess,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  described 
at  large  by  Ovid ,  during  which  female  servants  were 
strictly  prohibited  to  enter  the  temple  on  account  of 
some  mystic  tradition  (d).  The  Father  of  the  Gracchi 
placed  in  this  temple  a  painting  representing  Sardinia 
and  the  battles  won  by  his  grand-father  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus ,  Consul ,  in  that  island ,  which  he 
took  A.  U>C.  515  (e). 

The  temple  of  Fortune  had  also  been  originally     ^JJP'6 
erected  by  Servius  Tullius;  and  in  it  stood  a  wooden  ,  p'irgo. 
gilt  statue  of  the  founder,  which  remained  uninjured  by 
the  conflagration,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consumed  both 
temples,  and  which  existed  in  the  new  temple  in  tile  time 
of  Augustus,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Romans  (f). 
To  distinguish  this  from  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis^ 
built  also  by  Servius ,  it  was  called  the  temple  of  For* 
tuna  Virgo  (g).  Near  the  temple  was  a  fountain  called 
Muscosa ,  perhaps  that  supposed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Juturna  (h)  ,  which  the  people  call  acqua  di  s.  Giorgio^ 
and  from  its  limpidily,  acqua  argentina*  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  a  second  time  on  a  splendid  scale  by  Lucullus  (/)» 


»  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  VI.  V.  479  sq.  and  569  sq.  {h)  Liv.  lib.  V.  C.  i$. 
(c)  Livy  and  the  Calendars,  [d)  Ovid.  1.  c.  Plutarcb.  Vit.  Camill.  c.  5. 
(e)  Liv.  \\b.  XLI.  c.  28.  (  f)  Dionys.  lib.  IV. c  27.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  VL 
v.  569 sq.  [g)  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Roman.  J.  74.  (h)  Fortun,  Roma.  c.X» 
li)  Dion  lib.  XLIII.  c.  21. 
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Temple  of  la  the  forum  Boarium  also  stood  a  round  temple 

Hercules      of  Hercules  Victor,  near  which  was  the  shrine  of  Pa- 
>  icfor.  4  7 

trician  Chastity  already  mentioned  (a);  and  we  learn 

from  an  inscription  in  the  Vatican  that  it  had  been  built 
by  Lucius  Mummius  A.  U.  G  608: 

L  .  MVMMI .  L  .  F  .  COS  .  DVCT 

AVSPICIO.IMPERIOQVE 

EIVS .  ACHAIA.  C  APT.  CORINTO 

DELETO  .  ROMAM  .  REDIEIT 

TRIVMPHANS  .  OB  .  HASCE 

RES  .  BENE  .  GESTAS  .  QVOD 

IN.BELLO.  VOVERA  T 

HANC  .  AEDEM  .  ET  .  SIGNV 

HERCVLIS   .   VICTORIS 

IMPERATOB . DEDICAT 

Pliny  says  that  it  was  adorned  with  a  painting  of  the 

poet  Pacuvius  ,  the  nephew  of  Ennius ,  which  existed 

in  his  time  (b).  This  temple  is  mentioned  by  Victor,  and 

therefore  existed  in  the  IV.  century. 

The  houses  around  the  forum  must  have  been  lofty, 
for  Li vy  records  that  an  ox,  having  entered  one  of  them, 
reached  the  third  story,  where  frightened  by  the  cries  of 
the  inhabitants  it  leaped  down  from  the  window,  a  fact 
which  occured  A.  U.  C.  534,  and  was  deemed  a  prodi- 
gy (c).  The  last  mention  of  the  forum  occurs  in  the^Re- 
gionaries,  a  proof  of  its  existence  until  the  beginning 
of  the  V.  century.  In  it  was  found,  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  IV.5  the  bronze  Hercules  of  the  Capitol,  proba- 
bly that  of  Myron  noticed  by  Pliny  as  existing  in  the 
temple  of  the  demigod ,  which  was  erected  by  Pompey 
and  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  and  Victor  (d). 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  X.  c.  a5,  [b]  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  4.  (c)  Lib.  XXI.  c.63. 
Id,  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  8. 
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The  forum  Boarium  had  been  the  theatre  of  hor-  Thef'oruni 
rors ,  at  which  the  Christian  mind  shudders-of  human  ^theatre 
beings,  innocent  of  crime,  offered  as  sacrifices  to  satis-  ofhumau 
fy  the  criminal  and  barbarous  superstition  of  the  en-  sacri"ces* 
lightened  Romans.  Two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
a  Greek  female,  were  here  buried  alive,  in  the  year  of 
the  city  528,  in  compliance  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  rather  to  elude  one  of  the  pre- 
dictions they  contained,  which  wasuthatGauls  andGreeks 
should  possess  the  city^:  Decemviri,  the  guardians  and 
interpreters  of  the  Sibylline  books,  Co nsuetudinem  pri* 
scae  super st itionis  egressi,  Galium  virum  et  Gallam 
feminam  cum  muliere  sitnul  Graeca  in  for o   Boario 
vivos  defoderuitt  (a).  Again  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae 
A.U.  C.  538,  two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks,  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  each  nation,  suffered  the  same  cruel  fate,  the 
first  human  sacrifice,  says  Livy,  that  stained  the  Roman 
annals:  jam  ante  hostiis  humanis  minime  Romano  sa- 
crO)  imbutum  (h);  but  we  have  seen  that  Orosius  records 
an  instance  of  the  same  horrid  rite  ten  years  previously, 
and  Pliny  informs  us  that  human  sacrifices  continued  td 
be  offered  under  the  emperors  to  his  own  day:  M  Boario  in 
foro  Graecum,Graecamque  defossos  aut  aliarum  gentium 
cum  quibusresesset  turn  etiam  nostra  aetas  vidit  (<?)". 

Religious  murders  extend  to  times  the  most  remote  q^  ■ 
and  nations  the  most  dissimilar,  to  the  warlike  Cartha-  vatioti. 
ginian  and  the  timid  Hindoo,  the  mystic  Druid  and  the 
savage  American  Indian,  the  wandering  African  and  the 
Social  South  Sea  Islander  5  but  that  the  Romans,  even 
during  the  brightest  period  of  their  history ,when  Rome 
had  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of  literary  refinemeut 
and  had  explored  the  profoundest  depths  of  ancient  phi- 
fa  Orosius  lib.  IV.  c  i3.  {h)  Lib  XXII.  c.  57.   (c)  Lib.  XXVIII.  c.  a. 
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losophy,  when  the  light  of  knowledge  shone  with  meri- 
dian splendour,  when  the  arts  that  are  said  to  humanise 
the  mind  were  cultivated  with  an  enthusiasm  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  success  which  have  distanced  the  labouring 
efforts  of  all  succeeding  ages,  that,  at  such  a  period  of 
their  history,  the  Romans  should  have  sought  to  avert 
the  vengeance  or  win  the  favour  of  the  Divinity  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims  is  a  humiliating  fact ,  which 
affords  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  proud  presumption  of 
human  reason, and  prompts  us  to  bless  that  heaven-taught 
religion,  whose  divine  influence  has  freed  humanity  from 
the  fonl  slain  of  enforcing  the  crime  of  murder  as  a 
religious  duty. 
Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  OUTSIDE  THE  POft- 

Ap,0ll,i0  .1..  TA  CARMENTALIS.  We  have  already  described  the 

outside  the  m     * 

porta  Car-  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus;  and  his  temple  of  which 
mentalis.  we  nQW  trea|;  was  more  ancient  and  is  not  less  authentic* 
Its  exact  locality  outside  the  porta  Carmentalis,  in  the 
prata  Flaminia,  in  the  IX.  region,  between  the  forum 
Olitorium  and  circus  Flaminius,  and  next  the  portico 
of  Octavia  and  Tarpeian  rock,  is  fixed  by  Livy  (a), 
Asconius  (Z>),  Victor  and  Rufus,  and  Dion  (c).  The 
porta  Carmentalis  stood,  as  we  saw,  in  the  vicolo  del- 
la  Bufala:  the  forum  Olitorium  stood  outside  the  Car- 
mental  gate:  the  extremity  of  the  circus  Flaminius  coin- 
cides with  the  tribune  of  Torre  de  Specchi:  the  limits 
of  lhe  VIII.  region  under  the  Tarpean  rock  are  deter- 
mined by  the  porta  Carmentalis,  those  of  the  IX.  by 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  those  of  the  XL  by  the  forum 
Olitorium:  the  portico  of  Octavia  and  the  Tarpeian  rock 
are  well  known;  and  hence  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 


(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  63.  XXVII.  28.  XXXIV.  43>  XXXVII.  58.  (b)  In 

toga  Candida  .  (c)  Fragments  published  by  Card.  Mai. 
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stood  in  the  IX.  region,  must  have  been  situate  between 
the  piazza  and  via  Montanara,  the  piazza  Campitelli,  and 
the  via  de*  Sugherari. 

With  regard  to  its  history  ,Livy  records  a  pestilence 
which  raged  in  Rome  A.  U.  G.  323,  when  a  temple  was 
vowed  to  Apollo,  who  was  deemed  the  author  and  healer 
of  contagious  disease  (#),  and  dedicated  three  years  after 
by  the  Consul  Caius  Julius  Mento  (b).  It  was  burnt  in 
the  Gallic  incursion  of  366,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dedi- 
cated A.  D.  C.  £03.  In  it  the  Senate  occasionally  assem- 
bled to  give  audience  to  ambassadors  from  hostile  coun- 
tries, as  occured  A.  U.  C.  559,  when  they  received  those 
of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta  (c);  and  also  to  hear  the  applica- 
tions of  their  Victorious  Generals,  who  sought  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  as  in  the  case  of  Lucius  JEmilius 
Regillus,  who  defeated   Antiochus  A.  U-  C.  56A  (J) , 
and  of  Titus  Sempronius,  who  conquered  the  Sardians 
in  577  (e).  In  this  temple  Lucius  jEmilius  Paulus  sa- 
crificed a  sheep,  in  585,  before  his  departure  for  the 
war  against  Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  as  we  read  in  the 
Acta  JJrbis  Diurna  illustrated  by  Dodwell  (/).  Oppo- 
site this  temple  Sylla  erected  his  bloody  tribunal  A.  U. 
C.  671;  and  thither  Catiline  bore  the  reeking  head  of 
Marcus  Marius  Gratidianus,  slain  by  him  on  the  Janicu- 
lum,  Victor  mentions  a  vase  of  perennial  water  annexed  to 
this  temple,  called  Lavacrum  Apollinis,  a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  passage  of  Plutarch ,  stating  that 
Catiline,  having  presented  the  bloody  head  of  Gratidian 
to  the  Dictator,  who,  according  to  Asconiuswas  then  in 
the  temple,  washed  his  hands  in  the  Lavacrwn  Apol- 
linis  (g).  Pliny  informs  us  that  in  this  temple  stood  the 

{a)  Lib.  IV.  c.  26.  {b)  Ibid.  c.  29.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIV.  c.  /»5, 
id)  Liv.  lib.  XXXVII.  c.  58.  [e)  Liv.  lib  XLI.  c.  17.  (/)  Praelect, 
Gamdcnianae  Append,  p.  665.  (g)  Vit.  S3 11,  e.  32. 
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$tatue  of  Apollo  by  Phyliscus  of  Rhodes,  arid  those  of 
Latona,  Diana,  the  Nine  Muses,  oi*a  nude  Apollo  and  of 
Apollo  with  his  lyre,  all  by  Tymarchis  (a).  It  probably 
suffered  ia  the  conflagration  of  A.  D.  80,  which  consu- 
riied  the  adjoining  portico  of  Octavia,  as  we  read  in 
Didri  (b)\  but  it  existed  in  the  IV.  century  of  our  era, 
as  we  read  in  tlufus  and  Victor ,  writers  by  whom  it  is 
mentioned, 
tethple  of  TEMPLE  OF  BELLONA.  The  temple  of  Bellona 

stood  near  that  of  Apollo  just  described,  being  placed 
by  Victor  in  the  IX.  region,  versus  portam  Carmenta- 
lem,  that  is  looking  towards  that  gate,  for  its  rear  fron- 
ted the  circular  extremity  of  the  circus  Flaminius,  as 
we  read  in  Ovid: 

46Hac  sacrafca  die  tuscb  Bellona  duello 

Dicitur  et  Latio  prospera  semper  adest. 
Appitis  est  auctor,  Pyfrho  qui  pace  negata, 
Multa  animo  vidit,  lumine  captus  erat. 
Prospicit  a  tergo  summum  brevis  ciretim, 

Est  ibi  non  parvae  parva  columna  notae: 
Sine  solet  hasta  manu  belli  praenuntia  mitti, 

In  regem  et  gentes,  quum  placet  arma  capi(c).VI 
From  these  verses  we  learn  that  the  area,  from  which 
the  javelin  was  hurled  towards  that  country  against  which 
hostilities  were  prOclaimed,was  situate  to  the  rear,#  tergo, 
of  the  temple,  and  fronted  the  curved  extremity  of  the 
circus,  summum  circum,  so  that  the  temple  looked  to- 
wards the  porta  Carmentalis  in  the  vicolo  della  Bufala, 
and  had  to  its  rear  the  area,  the  columna  bellica  and 
the  circus  Flaminius.  Hence  the  Venosinian  Calendar 
places  it  in  circo  Fluminio,  from  their  vicinity:  Livy 

{a)  Lib.  XXXVI.  .  5.  :".  4.     {b)  Lib.  XXVI  c.  24     (c)  Fast.  lib. 

VI.  V.  2Ci,  sqq 
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locates  it  outside  the  walls  («),  that  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
outside  the  porta  Carmentalis;  and  it  thus  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  convent  of  Torre  de'  Specchi,  so  as  to  front 
the  piazza  Montanara,  and  run  back  towards  the  via  della 
Tribuna  diTor  de*Specchi,where  stood  the  area  in  which 
rose  the  colonna  BelHca.  Ovid  says  that  the  temple  was 
founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Coecus  in  the  V.  century 
of  Rome   (Z>)  ,   in   fulfilment   of  a  vow ,    as   we   learn 
from   Livy ,  made   by    him  to  that    effect  in  the   war 
against  the  Samnites  and  Etrurians  A.  U.  C.  £57  (c). 
Appius  adorned  it  with  bronze  shields  ,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  portraits  of  his  Ancestors  and  their  titles, 
of  honour,  a  fact  which  Pliny,  by  a  strange  anacronism, 
ascribes  to  the  Appius,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  259., 
that  is   198  years  before  the  temple  was  built  (d).  It 
must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions,  as  the  Se- 
nate often  met  in  it,  as  in  550,  to  give  audience  to  the 
Carthaginian  Ambassadors  (e)}  in  556,  to  receive  those 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  (/*);  and  on  various  other  occa- 
sions. It  was  in  this  temple  that  the  Senate  heard  the 
plying  cries  of  the  thousands  of  Marian  soldiers,  who 
had  surrendered  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spa- 
red, but  who,  when  unarmed,  were  cruelly  butchered  in 
the  adjoining  villa  Publica,  in  cold  blood,  by  order  of 
the  sanguinary  and  perfidious  Sylla,  who,  on  seeing  the 
consternation  of  the  Senate,  coldly  observed  that  they 
might  continue  to  sit,  as  it  was  only  some  offending, 
soldiers  who  were  undergoing  military  punishment^), 
The  priests  of  Bellona,  like  the  modern  Dervices 
of  the  East,  threw  themselves  into  violent  contortions, 
cutting  themselves  with  knives,  howling,  foaming  at  the 

(a)  Lib.  XXX.  c.  2i.  XXXIII.  24.  [b)  Fast,  lib,  VI.  v.  201.  sqq, 
(c)  Liv,  lib.X.  c.  19.  (d)  Plin.  lib. XXXV.  c.  3.  (e)  Liv.  Kb.  XXX.  c.  21. 
(/)  Liv.  Jib.  XXXIII.  c.  24.  (g)  Seneca  de  dementia  lib  1.  c.  12. 
Plutarch.  Vit.  Syllae. 
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mouth,  and  falling  into  fits  of  phrenzy.;and  both  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  priests  ofBaal,who,as  theSacredScrip- 
tures  inform  us,  leaped  upon  the  altar  and  cried  aloud 
and  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets.  The  broken 
accents  ,  which  the  fanatic  priests  of  Bellona  uttered  in 
their  transports,  were  deemed  oracles  of  the  goddess. 
Temples  TEMPLES  OF  .ESCULAPIUS,  OF  FAUNUS 

of  iEscula-   AND  OF  JUPITER.  These  three  temples  stood  on  the 
P1US '  island  of  the  Tiber :  and  that  of  iEsculapius  was  the 

and  most  ancient  of  the  three,  having  been  dedicated  A.  U. 

Jupiter.  G.  462,  after  a  dreadful  plague,  which  raged  with  such 
fur j  that  the  Romans  consulted  the  Sibylline  books  , 
which  directed  them  to  bring  from  the  temple  of  JEscu- 
lapius ,  near  Epidaurus ,  one  of  the  sacred  serpents  , 
which ,  having  disappeared  in  the  island  ,  caused  the 
temple  to  be  erected  thereon  (a).  In  commemoration  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  serpent  the  island  was  fashioned 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  galley  and  faced  with  solid 
blocks  of  travertin,  as  may  still  be  seen  by  entering  the 
convent  garden  of  S.  Bartolomeo ,  and  passing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island  next  to  the  Ponte  Rotto,  where 
a  serpent  is  seen  carved,  twining  round  a  sceptre.  Ovid 
informs  us  that  the  temple  stood  on  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  that  is  on  the  southern  point,  for  he  him- 
self places  the  temple  of  Faunus  on  the  northern  (#). 
It  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  convent 
church  and  garden.  On  the  threshold  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple  was  inscribed  the  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals ,  used  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (c). 
The  temple  was  adorned  with  paintings  brought  from 
Greece  by  the  praetor  Gaius  Lucretius  A.  U.  C»  583  (d). 

(«)  Ovid.  Metaraorph.  lib.  XV.  Fast.  lib.  i.  v.  289  sqq.  Valer.Max. 
Hb.  1.  c.  8.  Plin.  lib.  XXIX.  c.  4.  (b)  Fast.  lib.  II.  v.  193.  (c)Plin. 
Ub,  XX.  c.  24.  $.  99.     {d)  Liv.  lib.  XLUI.  c.  4. 
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It  was  usual  to  convey  the  sick  thither  to  be  cured  by 
the  god  of  physic  (a)  ;  and  as  an  abuse  prevailed,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  of  exposing  sick  slaves  on  the  island 
instead  of  procuring  them  medical  aid  ,  the  emperor 
ordained  that  slaves  so  exposed  should  ,  if  they  recove- 
red, become  free  (b).  The  temple  ,  being  recorded  by 
the  Regionaries,  must  have  existed  in  the  V.  century. 

The  temple  of  Faunus  stood  ,  according  to  Ovid ,  Temple  of 
on  that  part  of  the  island  that  divides  the  Tiber  into  *aunus* 
two  streams  (c) ;  and  was  erected  A.  U.  C.  558  by  the 
iEdiles  Gneius  Domitius  iEnobarbus  and  Caius  Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (d). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  stood  that  of  ^e.mlJ!e  of 
Jove  or  Vejovis,  erected  by  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo  , 
consul ,  A.  U.  C  557  5  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by 
him  when  praetor  in  the  Gallic  war  A.  U.  C.  553  (e).  Yi- 
truvius  informs  us  that  the  temples  of  Faunus  and  Jove 
were  prostyle-tetrastyle ,  having  each  a  portico  in  front 
only  5  consisting  of  four  columns  (f). 

TEMPLE  OF  HERCULES  CUSTOS.  The  origin  temple  oC 

°        Hercuies 
of  this  temple  goes  as  far  back  as  A.  U.  C.  565,  for  Livy  Gustos. 

informs  us  that  in  that  year  the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
placed  in  it  by  order  of  the  Decemvirs,  the  interpreters 
of  the  Sibylline  books  (»•).  Its  site  we  known  from  Ovid, 
who,  having  placed  the  temple  of  Bellona  at  the  semi- 
circular extremity  of  the  circus  Flaminius,  places  that 
of  Hercules  at  the  opposite  extremity  (h).  This  latter 
extremity,  as  we  have  seen,  corresponded  with  the  piazza 
del  Olmo ;  and  in  the  adjoining  piazza  of  S.  Nicola  dei 
Cesarini ,  in  the  next  house  to  the  left  of  the  church  , 

(a)  Plaut.  Curcul.  Act.  II.  sc.  I.  v.  234.  (b)  Sueton.  Vh.  Glauct 
C25.  (c)  Fast.  lib.  II.  v.  193.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIll.  c.  42.  (e)  Liv. 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.  53.  (/)  Lib.  III.  c.  i.  (g)  Liv.  lib.  XXXVUI.  c.  3,1 
(&)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  309, 
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are  (our  mutilated  fluted  tufa  columns,  which  had  been 
covered  with  stucco ,  and  formed  a  circle,  whence  it  is 
certain  that  the  temple  was  circular  and  peripteral. 
Tomb  of  TOMB  OF  BIBULUS.  It  forms  part  of  the  side-wall 

Bilm^us,      0f  the  corner  house  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  via  di  Marforio.  It  is  of  travertin   and 
is  covered  with  mould  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  It  consists 
of  a  base,  which  contained  the  sepulchral  chamber  ,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  on  the  side  of  Trajan^s  forum  5 
and  on  the  base  rose  a  superstructure  ,  as  is  still  seen  , 
adorned  with  four  Doric  pilasters ,  sustaining  an  Ionic 
entablature  and  a  frieze  adorned  with  flowers  and  oxen- 
heads.  The  central  intercolumniation ,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  window,  was  a  nich  in  which  stood  the 
statue  of  the  deceased.  The  inscription  says  that  Caius 
Publius  Bibulus  had  so  conducted  himself  as  aedile  that 
the  Senate  and  people  assigned  him  and  his  posterity , 
at  the  public  expense,  this  place  of  sepulture. 
C,  POBLICIO.  L.  F.  BIBVLO .  AED  PL.  HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQUE  CAYSSA  SENATYS 
CONSVLTO  POPVLIQVE  IVSSV   LOGVS 
MONVMENTO   QVO    .    IPSE   POSTEREIQVE 
EIVS  .  WFERRENTVR  PubLICE.  DATVS .  EST 
Who  this  Bibulus  was  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  lived  before  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  built,  for  the 
tomb  must  have  originally  stood  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  perfect  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  pure  latinity 
of  the  inscription  forbid  us  to  place  its  erection  at  a  re- 
mote period  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  confusion  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders  together  with  the  flowers  and 
heads  of  oxen  make  it  probable  that  it  was  erected  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic ,  when  the  Romans  first 
began  to  depart  from  the  severity  and  purity  of  Grecian 
architecture. 
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FORUM  PISG ATORIUM. This  fishmarket  existed  The 
in  the  year  5i2  of  Rome  5  and  was  situate  between  the  pjscato. 
Roman  forum,  the  forum  Boarium  and  the  forum  Oli-  rium. 
torium  (a),  that  is  in  the  vicinity  of  S.  Eligio  deTer- 
rari  and  S.  Giovanni  Decollate.  It  was  burnt  in  that 
year,  as  Livys  informs  us,  and  was  rebuilt  in  573  by 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  the  censor  (&).  It  must  have 
consisted  simply  of  an  area  surrounded  by  shops,  in  which 
fish  was  sold  ,  for  we  read  of  no  considerable  edifice 
having  existed  in  it.  Plautus  says  that  in  it  met  per- 
sons who  put  sums  of  money  together  in  common,  and 
Yarro  says  that  it  was  situate  near  a  place  called  in  the 
modern  texts  Junium,  which  Bunsen  has  converted  into 
Moenium,  without  any  authority  whatever  and  contrary 
to  fact,  for  the  walls  of  Servius,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  at  all  touch  on  the  forum  Piscatorium  (c). 

FORUM  PISTORIUM.  Livy  says  that  the  Censor  The 

Fulvius,  who  rebuilt  the  fishmarket  inst  mentioned,  also  !?.rum. 
1     -i  1  1  1  •  11  Pistonum. 

built  another  market  and  a  portico  outside  the  porta 

Trigeraina,  a  second  portico  behind  the  Navalia,  a  third 

near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo 

Medicus  on  the  Tiber,  behind  the  temple  of  Hope  in 

the  forum  Olitorium.  This  cornmarket  was  built  A.  U. 

C.  573,  and  was  subsequently  placed  by  Trajan  under 

the  care  of  the  corporation  of  bakers  (d).  Victor  and  the 

Notitia  place  it  in  the  XIII.  region;  and  we  observe  its 

ruins  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine  towards  the  Tiber,  and 

one  of  its  arches,  which  is  now  called  the  arco  di  S.  Laz- 

zaro.  This  its  locality  is  clear  from  that  of  the  porta  Tri- 

gemina,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  where  the  modern 

arco  della  Salara  stands.  To  the  left  of  the  via  di  Mar- 


fa)  Liv.  lib  XXVI.  c  27.  [b)  Liv.  lib.  XL.  c.  5i.  (c)  Bunsen  Bes- 
chreib.  der  Rom.  T.  I.  p.  629.  (d)  Aurel.  Victor  de  Caesaribus. 
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jnorata,  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  we  observe  near 
the  substructions  of  the  hill  remains  of  brick  walls  of 
the  V.  century  of  Rome,  which  continue  with  greater 
or  less  interruption  as  far  as  the  arch  of  S.  Lazzaro. 
They  are  remains  of  corn  stores ,  called  by  the  an- 
cients Horrea ,  the  name  given  to  this  locality  in  the 
middle  ages. 

That  a  corn  market  existed  here  from  the  year  317 
we  learn  from  Livy,  who  says  that  in  it  was  erected  in 
that  year ,  outside  the  porta  Trigemina,  a  gilt  bronze 
bull  to  Lucius  Minutius,  praefect  of  the  market,  for 
having  discovered  the  scheme  of  Spurius  Melius,  who 
purposed  rising  to  sovereignty  by  largesses  of  corn  (a), 
a  fact  also  recorded  by  Pliny,  with  this  difference  that, 
instead  of  an  ox,  he  says  a  column  and  statue  were  erec- 
ted there  to  him  (b).  Pliny's  account  is  confirmed  by 
<;he  medals  of  the  Minutian  family  ^  which  present  a 
column ,  at  the  base  of  which  rise  ears  of  corn,  and  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  statue  armed  with  a  spear. 
Moreover  Livy  himself  says  elsewhere  that  the  first  gilt 
statue  erected  in  Rome  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ma- 
nius  Acilius  Glabrio ,  raised  to,  him  by  his  son  in  the 
forum  Olilorium  A.  U.  G.  563,  opposite  the  temple  of 
Piety,  now  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Garcere,  whence 
it  is  probable  that  the  account  of  Livy  is  in  that  parti- 
cular incorrect.  This  is  the  only  monument  recorded  to 
have  existed  in  the  forum  Pistorium ,  which  probably 
was  merely  a,  square  area  surrounded  by  porticos,  the 
locality  for  which  was  chosen  on  the  river  side,  because 
convenient  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of  corn. 
f  TEMPLES  OF  PORTUMNUS.  Rufus  and  Victor 

Portumnus-  mention  a  temple  ofPortumns  near  the  Sublician  bridge, 

{a)  Liv.lib.lV.c  17.  [b]  Lib. X VIII.  c.  3.  J.  4.  Lib.  XXXIV.  c..5.$. n.. 
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and  the  Capranicensian  and  Amiternian  calendars  do 
the  same.  The  temple  therefore  must  have  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  Salara  or  salt-stores:  and  in  the 
garden  of  Card.  Gonzaga,  which  is  now  used  as  a  sort 
of  timber  yard  ,  was  found  a  temple  about  the  middle 
of  the  XVI.  century,  as  we  learn  from  Ligorio.  That  the 
temple  was  standing  in  the  V.  century  we  know  from 
its  mention  by  the  Regionaries.  In  the  port  of  the  Ti- 
ber stood  also  another  temple  sacred  to  Portuninus,  out- 
side the  Porta  Trigemina,  as  we  learn  from  Yarro  (a); 
and  the  feasts,  called  Poitumnalia,  from  Portumnus, 
the  god  of  ports  ,  were  celebrated  in  both  temples  on 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  as  we  know  from  the  above 
mentioned  Calendars. 

TEMPLE  AND  PORTICO  OF  HERCULES  MU-  Temple 
SAEGETES  OR  OF  PHILIP.  On  the  plan  of  Rome  ™*  ??' 
this  temple  and  portico  are  adjoining  and  parallel  to  Hercules 
the  portico  of  Octavia,  which  they  nearly  equal  in  ex--      usaegefes 
tent;  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  by  approximation  Philip, 
the  limits  of  the  portico  within  the  space  circumscribed 
hj  the  piazza  delle  Tartarughe,  la  via  della  Reginella, 
la  via  della  Pescaria,  the  monastery  of  S.  Ambrogio, 
the  piazza  S.  Caterina  de^Funari  and  the  piazza  Tarta- 
rughe. The  temple  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  por- 
tico and  corresponded  with  the  entrance  to  S.  Ambro- 
gio 5  and  the  portico  was  AOO  feet  long  from  north  to 
south  and  120  feet  broad  from  east  to  west.  The  temple 
was  erected  by  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  when  Censor 
A.  U.  C.  57A  ,  after  having  conquered  Acarnania  and 
jEtolia,  and  taken  the  island  of  Cephallenia  now  Corfu, 
from  which  he  brought  to  Rome  285  bronze,  and  230 
marble,  statues,  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph  (b). 


{a)  De  Liu-.  Lai.  lib.  V.  {b)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  5. 
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The  temple  he  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses, 
taken  from  Ambracia  (<z),  and  with  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, by  Lysippus,  taken  from  Acarnania  (£),  whence 
the  temple  was  called  JEdes  Herculis  Musarum  ,  that 
is,  Musarum  Ductoris.  The  medals  of  the  Pomponian 
family  present  Hercules  and  the  Muses  as  they  were 
seen  in  this  temple,  that  is  ,  Hercules  sounding  the 
lyre,  as  in  Ovid  (c),  and  the  Muses  bearing  theircharac- 
terislic  symbols.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Quintus 
Marcius  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Augustus,  who 
added  the  portico,  whence  its  name  of  portico  of  Philip, 
as  we  read  in  Martial  (d).  Pliny  mentions  several  pain- 
tings that  adorned  the  portico,  that  is,  a  Helen  by  Zeu- 
xis,  a  Bacchus,  Alexander  when  a  boy,  an  Hippolytus 
by  Antiphilus,  and  various  paintings  representing  the 
Trojan  war,  by  Theodoras  (e).  Eumenus  and  the  Re- 
gionaries  record  the  existence  of  the  portico  in  the  IV. 
century,  after  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it.  There  are 
no  remains  of  it  in  the  open  air;  but  vestiges  of  it  exist 
in  the  houses  occupying  its  site. 
The  forum  FORUM  OLITORIUM.  This  vegetable  market  is 

placed  by  Yictor  and  Rufus  in  the  XI.  region,  which 
included  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Sublician 
and  Fabrician  bridges ,  the  forum  olitorium  }  the  Co- 
lumna  Lactaria,  the  aedes  Pietatis  and  the  Aedes  Junonii 
Matutae.  Livy  and  Asconius  place  it  outside  the  porta 
Carmentalis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  situate  under 
the  Tarpeian  rock  near  the  vicolo  della  Buffala;  and  the 
market  must  therefore  have  stood  between  the  Tarpeian 
rock  and  the  Tiber.  In  it  were  three  ancient  temples, 
those  of  Hope,  of  Piety  and  of  Juno  Sospita  or  Matuta, 

(a)  Eumeu.  Pro  reparand.  Schol.  Cicero  pro  Archiac.  11.  (b)  Plin. 
lib.  XXXV.c.  10.  (c)  Fast.  lib.  VI.  v.  8x2.;^jLib.V.  ep.  49.  {e)  Lib.XXXV, 
&  40.  L  36,  37, etc,  m« 


Olitorium. 
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the  remains  of  which  are  seen  at  the  church  of  S.  Nic- 
cola  in  carcere.  The  forum  therefore  extended  from  the 
piazza  of  S.  INiccola  in  Carcere  to  the  vicolo  della  Buf- 
fala  on  one  side,  and  between  the  via  de'Savelli  and  the 
via  della  Consolazione  on  the  other,  thus  presenting  an 
area  of  225  feet  in  length  and  150  feet  in  breadth. 

TEMPLES  OF  HOPE,  OF  PIETY  ANDOF  JUNO  tfempi^ 
SOSPITA  OR  M  ATUTA.  The  ancients,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Hope, 
mention   three  temples   existing   in  the   forum  Olito-      *£  Jnntt 
rium;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  it  the  remains  of  three  Sospita. 
parallel ,  contiguous   temples ,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
stands  the  church  of  S.  INicola  in  carcere.  One,  the  tern* 
pie  of  Hope,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  built  by  the 
famous  Collatinus,  who  triumphed  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians A.  U.  C.  497  (a);  and  Tacitus  says  that  he  erected 
it  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  when  waging  war 
in  Sicily  (b).  It  was  burnt  several  times,  and  was  in  part 
rebuilt  for  the  last  time  by  Augustus  (c),  and  comple- 
ted after  his  death  by  Germanicus  A.  U.  C.  770  (d). 

The  temple  of  Piety  was  built  in  the  consulship 
of  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Marcus  Bebus  Tam- 
philus,  by  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  by  him  A.  U.  C  563,  after  gaining  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae  against  Antiochus,  and  was  dedicated 
ten  years  after  by  his  son,  who  erected  before  it  a  gilt 
equestrian  statue  of  his  father,  the  first  gilt  statue  ever 
seen  in  Italy:  "Quae  prima  omnium  in  Italia  statua 
aurata  est  patri  Glabrioni  posuit"  (e).  It  existed  in  the 
V.  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  we  know  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Rufus  and  "Victor. 


(a)  De  Legib.  lib. II.  c.  n.     (6)    Annal.lib.  It.  c.  4g.    (fc)    Diotl. 
lib.  I.  c.  io.    (d)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  II.  r.49.     (e)   Liv.  lib.  XL.  f»  34. 
Valet.  Max.  lib.  II.  c.  5. 
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Temple  This  temple  is  generally  confounded  with  that  of 

of  Filial       J?iUal  Piety,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughter  who 
Piety.  /  '  D 

saved  the  life  of  her  mother,  according  to  Valerius  Ma- 
xim us  (a)  and  Pliny  (#),  or  of  her  father  according  to 
Solinus  (c)  and  Festus  (c?),  when  condemned  to  perish 
from  hunger,  by  nursing  her  starving  parent  from  her 
bosom;  and  accordingly  a  dark  excavation  to  the  left, 
on  enterivg  the  church  ,  is  pointed  out  as  the  prison 
in  which  that  beautiful  and  affecting  trait  of  filial  piety 
occurred: 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on?  Nothing:  Look  again! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar:  but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet? — I  know  not— Cain  was  Eve's. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift: — it  is  her  sire 

{a)  Lib.  V.  c.  /,,  §.  7.  (b)  Lib.  VII.  c  36.  (c)  Polyhist.  c.  1.  §.  1 18. 
(d)  In  Pietate. 
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To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.  No;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:  from  that  gentle  side 

Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man!  Heaven's  realms  holds 

(no  such  tidei 
The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story^s  purity;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest  nurse$ 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 

With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

To  this  pleasing  illusion  we  too  would  willinglinyly 
lend  ourselves:  we  would  gladly  gaze  on  the  vestiges  of 
the  building  consecrated  to  Filial  Piety  5  but  the  crea- 
tions of  poetry  disappear  before  the  light  of  history. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  locality  of  the  prison  iri 
which  the  event  took  place  was  consecrated  in  the  con- 
sulship ofCaius  Quintius  and  Marcus  Acilius,  an  epoch 
different  from  that  in  which  the  temple  of  Piety  in 
the  forum  Olitorium  was  erected :  he  adds  that  in  his 
day  its  site  was  occupied  by  the  theatre  of  Marcellus: 
aLocus  ille  eidem  consecratus  deae  C.  Quinctio,  M.  Aci- 
lio  consulibus,  templo  Vietatis  eootructo  in  illius  car- 
ceris  sede ,  ubi  nunc  Marcelli  theatrum  est\  and  his 
testimony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Dion^  who  records 
the  demolition  of  houses  and  temples  by  Caesar  in  order 
to  erect  on  their  site  the  theatre  subsequently  dedicated 
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by  Augustus  to  his  nephew  Marcellus  (a).  Festus,  it  is 
true,  says  that  this  temple  was  erected  bj  Acilius;  but 
the  text  is  evidently  defective,  so  that  speaking  of  two 
temples  of  Piety^  he  first  mentions  that  in  the  forum 
Olitorium ,  and  next  that  of  Filial  Piety,  after  which 
the  two  passages  become  one,  whence  the  confusion. 

The  third  temple  is  called  by  Livy  the  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita  or  Health-giving,  by  Rufus  the  temple  of 
Matuta,  and  by  Victor  that  of  Juno  Matuta.  Amongst 
the  Romans  Matuta  was  the  same  deity  as  the  Ino  or 
Leucothea  of  the  Greeks  (£);  and  we  cannot  divine  why 
the  deity  of  the  temple  was  so  called  unless  by  sup- 
posing Juno  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Matuta.  The 
temple  was  certainly  erected  to  Juno  Sospita  by  Cethe- 
gus,  in  the  year  561  of  Rome,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  by  him  to  that  effect,  when  on  the  point  of  enga- 
ging in  battle  with  the  Insubrians  or  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
whom  he  subdued  (c).  It  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  IV.  century,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
mentioned  by  Rufus  and  Victor.  The  plan  of  the  three 
temples  has  been  given  by  Labacco  after  the  excava- 
tions of  Valadier  in  1808}  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the 
temples  fronted  the  east  as  the  church  does,  and  that 
the  church,  built  on  their  ruins  in  the  IX.  century, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  central  one,  which  was  105  feet 
long  by  50  feet  broad ,  and  had  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleven  on  each  side,  fluted,  Ionic  and  of  peperino(c?). 
In  the  front  and  rear  the  columns  were  doubled ,  so 
that  the  temple  was  Hexastyle-pseudodipteral.  Thirteen 
steps  led  up  to  it  from  the  area  of  the  forum,  which  was 
found  flagged  with  travertin;  and  on  the  steps  was  dis- 

(«)  Lib.  XLUI.  c.  49.  (b)  Cicero  Tuseulan.  Quaest  lib.  I.  (c)  Liv. 
lib.  XXXIV.  e.  53.  {d)  Tar.  23  ct  24. 
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covered  a  large  pedestal  for  an  equestrian  statue,  no 
doubt  that  of  Glabrio.  Of  the  six  columns  in  front  the 
two  next  to  the  angular  ones  remain,  that  is  the  second 
and  fifth:  the  second  of  the  second  row  in  front  and  the 
second  of  the  second  line  to  the  rear  also  remain;  as  do 
the  antae,  door-frame  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella, 
and  the  southern  angular  pillar  to  the  rear.  The  pede- 
stal already  mentioned  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  cen- 
tral edifice  was  the  temple  of  Piety  built  by   Glabrio. 
The  temple  to  the  north  of  this  was  also  hexastyle  and 
of  the  Ionic  order:  its  columns  are  of  travertin  and  with- 
out flutings;  and  it  occupied   an  area  82  feet  long  by 
50  feet  wide.  It  had  no  portico  to  the  rear:  it  had  eight 
columns  and  an  anta  on  each  side;  and  of  these  remain 
standing  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  northern  side  and 
the  six  last  and  the  anta  of  the  southern  side.  Those  of 
the  front  have  entirely   disappeared ,  as  have  also  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  This  second  temple,  which  from  its 
analogy  of  construction  to  that  of  Piety  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Matuta ,  built  about  the  same  time,  stood 
between  the  northern  wall  of  the  church  and  the  adjoin- 
ing oratorio  di   S.  Nicola.  The  third  temple  is  of  the 
Doric  order:  its  columns  are  of  travertin;  and  it  occu- 
pied an  area  80  feet  wide  by  32^2  feet  broad.  It  was 
hexastyle  peripteral ,  having  had  six  columns  in  front 
and  eleven  on  either  side;  and  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  seventh  columns  of  its  northern  side,  attached 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  church,  still  remain  standing. 

In  front  of  the  temple  of  Piety  stood  a  column  ,  j^ote# 
near  which  foundlings  were  exposed  in  order  to  induce 
the  charitable  to  provide  them  with  nurses ,  whence  it 
was  called  Columna  Lactaria  (a).  To  this  column  as 

(a)  Rufus,  Victor  and  Festus. 
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well  as  to  the  cruel  custom  just  mentioned  Tertulliari 
alludes  when  he  says:  uFilios  exponitis  suscipiendos  ab 
aliqua  praetereunte  misericordia  extranea"  (a). 
Visible  We  shall  conclude  our  description  of  these  temples 

vestioes        \yj  conducting  the  reader  to  the  localities  in  which  their 
three  remains  are  still  visible.  To  the  left,  before  entering 

temples*  the  church,  we  observe  bedded  in  the  wall  remains  of 
three  ancient  columns.  Entering  the  church  and  tur- 
ning to  the  left  we  meet  a  small  door  Opening  into  the 
Supposed  dungeon  ^  in  which  ^  by  the  aid  of  a  taper ^ 
we  descry  to  the  right  three  columns  and  to  the  left 
two  bases  and  one  of  the  antae  ^  an  evident  proof  that 
the  locality  had  not  been  a  dungeon.  In  the  side-wall  to 
the  right,  as  we  entered  the  church,  is  denudecjl  one  of 
the  columns,  with  part  of  the  basement,  which ,  as  we 
Said,  was  reached  from  the  forum  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  small  door  at  this  side  gives  access  to  the  belfry, 
ascending  which  we  observe  seven  Ionic  capitals  sup- 
porting an  architrave.  In  a  small  courtyard  near  the  sa- 
cristy is  seen  a  column  suppoxting  part  of  an  architrave; 
and  the  door  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  courtyard 
leads  up  to  the  apartments  of  the  Canons ,  in  which  is 
seen  a  considerable  tract  of  the  massive  walls  with  the 
Doric  architrave,  and  one  of  the  iron  cramps,  by  which 
the  blocks  were  the  more  firmly  united. 
Portico  In  the  vicolo  della  Bufala  n.  35  are  remains  of  a 

of  i he  massive  portico  ,  which  determine  the  eastern  side  of 

Olitorium.  *ne  f°mm  Olitorium,  and  which  from  their  style  and 
construction  are  ascribed  to  the  "VI.  century  of  Rome. 
Circus  and  CIRCUS  AND  TEMPLE  OF  FLORA.  Both  are 

temple  of     meiltioned  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia  as  existing  in  the 
VI.  region  ?  which  consisted  principally  of  the  QuirU 

[ty  Apolog.  c*  4«  c* 
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nal  $  and  were  destined  for  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi 
Florales  or  games  of  Flora,  which  commenced  on  the  28th 
of  April  and  ended  on  the  3d  of  May  (a).  Flora ,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantius,  was  a  courtesan  ,  who  had  amas- 
sed considerable  wealth,  the  fruit  of  her  dishonour,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people  on  condition  that 
her  anniversary  should  be  celebrated  yearly;  and  the  Se- 
nate, to  veil  this  shameful  origin  of  the  Ludi  Florales, 
taking  advantage  of  her  name ,  converted  her  into  the 
goddess  of  flowers  ,  whose  influence  they  invoked  to 
protect  and  prosper  corn,  trees,  vines  and  fruits  (£). 
The  games  of  Flora  are  described  by  Ovid  (c)  *,  Mar- 
tial (d)  ,  Valerius  Maximus  (e)  >  and  also  by  the  Chris- 
tian writers  Minutius  Felix  (  f)  <>  Arnobius  (g) ,  and 
Lactantius  (Ji)  ,  who  justly  reprobate  their  unbridled 
and  most  shameful  licentiousness,  which  scorned  every 
restraint  of  nature  and  modesty.  Lactantius  observes  that 
they  were  celebrated  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy  the 
memory  of  a  courtesan ,  cum  omni  lascivia  conveniens 
tes  memoriae  mere  trie  is  •  nam  praeter  verbofum  li- 
centiam,  quibus  obscoenitas  omnis  effunditur\  eocuun- 
tur  etiam  vestibus  populo  Jlagitante  meretrices^  et  in 
conspectu  populi  usque  ad  satietatem  impudicorum 
hominum  cum  pudendis  moribus  detinentur.  Vale- 
rius Maximus  relates  that ,  on  one  occasion  ,  when  Cato 
Uticensis  attended  them  ,  the  people  were  ashamed  to 
exhibit  the  flagitious  scene  described  by  Lactantius;  and 
Cato  understanding  the  matter  from  his  friend  Favonius, 
retired  amid  loud  plaudits,  not  to  restrain  the  lascivious 


'«)  Calendar.  Vienn.  et  Venosin.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  V.  v.  i35.  sqq. 
(b)  Div.  Inst.  lib.  i,  c.  20.  (c)  Fast.  lib.  V.  v.  i85.  {d)  Epigr.  lib.  1. 
$.  1.  (e)  Lib.  II.  c.  10.  §.  8.  (/)  Octavius.  (g)  Adv.  Gentes  lib.  III. 
ft  lib.  VII.     (k)  Div.  Inst,    lib   1.  c.  20. 
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representation  by  his  presence,  a  fact  to  which  Martial 
alludes  in  the  epigram  already  cited. 

The  games  were  instituted  in  compliance  with  a  Si- 
bylline oracle  A.  U.  C*  5135  on  occasion  of  extreme  ste-, 
rility  (a)  5  and  were  first  celebrated  by  the  iEdiles  of  the 
people  Lucius  and  Marcus  Publicius  Malleoli.  Subse- 
quently they  fell  into  disuse ;  but ,  in  580  ,  the  Senate 
ordered  their  annual  exhibition;  and  they  were  first  ce- 
lebrated anew  by  Caius  Servilius  ,  on  whose  medals  is 
seen  Flora,  crowned  with  flowers,  with  the  lituus  to  the 
rear ,  the  symbol  of  augury ,  and  the  inscription  FLO- 
RAL PRIMVS ,  that  is  Floralia  primus  fecit  (b).  Her 
worship  however  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Tatius  , 
and  was  of  Sabine  origin  (c) ,  so  that  the  games  were 
superadded  on  the  occasion  already  mentioned.  Her  tem- 
ple, according  to  the  Regionaries  ,  was  situate  on  the 
Quirinal  5  and ,  according  to  Martial ,  it  stood  near  the 
Capitolium  Vetus  in  the  Barberini  garden  (d)  •  and  her 
circus  occupied  the  locality  of  the  palazzo  Barberini, 
next  the  Capitolium  Vetus  (e).  Fulvius  affirms  that  the 
remains  of  the  circus  were  to  be  seen  ,  in  1527  ,  in  the 
square  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Barberini  palace  (/); 
and  Donati,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1640,  says  that  he 
saw  the  cavea  and  other  vestiges  under  the  palazzo  Bar- 
berini ,  when  the  palace  was  being  built ,  and  that  the 
northern  front  of  the  palace  stands  on  the  arches  which 
sustained  the  seats  (g). 
Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  HONOUR  AND  VIRTUE.  It  stood 

at  the  porta  Capena  (h) ,  near  that  of  the  Muses  (i)  5  and 


Honour 

and 

Virtu 


{a)  Plin.  lib.  XVIII.  c.  69.  $  3.  Valler.  Paterc.  lib.  1.  {b)  Eckhel 
Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  T.  V.  p.  3o8  sqq.  (c)  Varro  De  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV. 
[d)  Martial,  lib.  V.  cp.  *4-  (e)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  (f)  p.  33. 
(g)  Roma  Fetus  ac  Recens  ,  lib.  111.  c.  i5.  [h]  Liv.  lib.  XXV.  c.  4°* 
lib*  XX!X.  c  9.     (*)  Symmach  U     ,1.  ep.  21. 
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is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name, 
which  stood  on  the  Esquiline  near  S.  Eusebio  («).  It  was 
dedicated  bj  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  war  with 
the  Ligurians,  and  repaired  bj  Claudius  Marcellus  (b). 
The  dedication  took  place  A.  U.  C.  520  5  but  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple  is  generally  ascribed  to  Marcellus 
A.  U.  G  531  ,  wben  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging 
with  the  Gauls  (c).  When  besieging  Syracuse ,  which  he 
took  A.  U.  G.  5/45  ,  he  renewed  the  vow  with  greater  so- 
lemnity 5  and,  when  about  to  dedicate  it  in  that  year, 
the  pontiffs  opposed  him  ,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
legitimately  dedicate  a  single  cella  to  two  deities  9  be- 
cause ,  in  case  of  thunder  or  other  prodigy  ,  its  expia- 
tion would  be  matter  of  difficulty,  not  knowing  to  which 
of  them  the  victim  should  be  sacrificed ,  for ,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  divinities,  who  were  united  accor- 
ding to  ancient  legends ,  such  as  Castor  and  Pollux , 
Apollo  and  Diana ,  Venus  and  Cupid  etc. ,  a  common 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered.  Marcellus  therefore  added 
in  haste  an  aedes  Virtutis,  but  did  not  live  to  dedicate 
it  5  and  the  honour  was  reserved  for  his  son,  who  perfor- 
med that  function  A.  U.  C  5^8  (d).  Marcellus  adorned 
it  with  the  spoils  taken  at  Syracuse,  which,  as  Livy  ob- 
serves ,  afforded  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  admi- 
ring, for  the  first  time,  the  works  of  Grecian  artists  (e)» 
Yespasian  repaired  the  temple,  and  employed  in  its  de- 
coration the  first  painters  of  his  time  ,  Cornelius  Pinus 
and  Accius  Priscus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  come  nearer  to  the  ancients  (/);  and  hence  it  is  that 

(a)  Vitruv.  lib.  III.  c.  1.  lib.  VII,  Praef.  Cicero  de  Legib.  lib.  II, 
c.  23.  (b)  Cicero  de  Nat.  Oeor.  lib.  II.  e.  23.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  XXVII.  c  a5. 
(d)L\r.  ibid,  et  lib.  XXVI.  XXVIII.  XXIX.Valer.  Max  Jib.  1.  e.t.  $  8. 
Plutarch  Vit.  Marcell.  c.  28.  (e)  Cicero  in  Verr.  Act.Il.  lib.  IV.  c  54* 
55,  Liv.  lib.  XXV.  c.  40.     (/ )  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  XXXV,  c,  10, 
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we  see  on  medals  of  Vespasian  reliefs  of  Honour  and 
Virtue  with  their  characteristic  symbols.  The  fact  of  these 
temples  being  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  is  a  proof  of 
their  existence  in  the  V.  century.  The  temples  stood  pa- 
rallel to  (a) ,  and  very  near ,  one  another  (b) ,  outside 
the  porta  Capena,  on  the  elevation  now  called  monte 
d'Wo  ,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  monte  d^Onore. 
The  CIRCUS  FLAMINIUS.  The  prata  Flaminia  were  so 

Circus  designated  A.  U.  C  306,  and  in  them  was  constructed 

uius*  *ne  c**"cus  Flaminius  ,  so  called  from  its  founder  9  who 

was  censor,  A.U.  C.533  ,  the  same  Flaminius,  who  made 
the  Flaminian  way  ,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trasi- 
mene  (c).  Plutarch  says  that  the  Prata  Flaminia  took 
their  name  from  one  of  the  ancient  Flaminii ,  who  be- 
queathed the  fields  to  the  Roman  people  (d)\  and  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Circus  Flaminius  was  so  called  be- 
cause constructed  in  them  (e) ,  he  might  have  added  , 
by  Flaminius.  Considerable  remains  of  it  existed  in 
the  XV  century,  and  were  seen  by  Fulvius  and  Ligorio, 
who  fix,  its  length  between  the  tribune  of  the  church  of 
Torre  cfej  Speech]  and  the  piaxza  del  Olmo  ,  and  its 
breadth,  between  the  via  di  S.  Caterina  de1  Funari  and 
the  via  delle  Rotteghe  Oscure,  the  former  of  which  took 
its  nam,e  from  rope-walks  in  the  circus  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  latter  from,  the  arches  that  sustained  the 
seats  (f).  The  length  of  the  circus  was  thus  about  1000, 
and  its  breadth,  about;  500 ,  feet ;  and  in  the  palazzo  Pa- 
ganica  are  remains  of  its  wall ,  built  of  square  blocks. 
This  circus  was  often  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  foi 
the  people.  Thus  in  306 ,  after  the  abolition  of  the  De- 

(a)  Symm.ach..  epist.  ad  Auson.  lib,  I.  ep.  2i.  (b)  S.  Augustin  De 
Civitat.  Dei  lib.  V.  c.  12.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  Ill  c.  54*  65.  compend  Liv. 
l,ib.  XX.  (d)  Quaestion.  Roman,  c.  66.  (e)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lai.  lib.  IV. 
$.  32.  [f)  Fulv.  Ariticr.  Urbis  lib.  IV.  p.65.  Ligor.  lib.  de'Circhip.17.  b. 
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cemviral  tyranny,  the  people  were  convened  in  the  Prata 
Flaminia  by  the  new  Tribunes  (a) :  The  Senate  also  were 
assembled  there  subsequently  by  the  Consuls  (b)  :  the 
famous  meeting1,  in  which  Marcel  1  us  established  his  in- 
nocence ,  was  held  in  the  circus  A,  U.  G.  543  (c)  ;  and 
Fulvius,  conqueror  of  the  /Etoli  in  565,  assembled  the 
people  there,  before  his  triumph,  to  distribute  military 
rewards  among  those  who  merited  them  (d).  In  748,  Au- 
gustus inundated  the  circus  and  gave  in  it  a  crocodile 
hunt,  in  which  were  killed  thirty-six  ciocodiles  (e), 

TEMPLE  OF  FORTUNA  VIRILIS-Dionysius  of  ™eJem' 
llalicarnassus  says  that  Servius  Tullius  erected  two  tern-  Fortune 
pies  to  Fortune,  one  in  the  forum  Boariiim ,  sacred  to  Vinhs, 
Fortuua  Virgo,  as  we  have  already  seen ,  and  the  other 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedicated   to  For- 
tuna  Virilis ,  the  name,  adds  Dionysius ,  by   which   it 
is  still  designated:  Hou  votovg  dvo  X0CW<7X£WOC<jap.£VO$  Tu- 
%r\$  •  •  •  tov  p.w  sv  aqoptx  v$  mfovfiWY}  Boxpix  zov  (?  Its  - 
pov  ent  Toug  vjjWc  tov  Tifcpto$9  vjv  AvSpsioat  npor/jyopsu- 
(7sv,  cog  Y.OU  yyy  vno  Pw/jwjjwv  xotkuwi*  {/).  Servius  i'$om 
having;  been  the  son  of  a  slave,  as  his  name  Implies,  became 
king  of  Rome ,  and  hence  his  grateful  devotion  to  the 
goddess  Fortune.  The  latter  temple  was  burnt  A.U.C.539, 
and  rebuilt  the,  following  year  (g)  $  and  the  modern  To- 
pographers of  Rome  are  unanimous  in.  recognising  it 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca  ,  near  the    ponte 
Rotto  ,  for  that  church  is  evidently  an  ancient  temple  , 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  built,  as  its 
architecture  indicates ,  in  the  VI.  century  of  Rome. 

The  edifice  is  tetrastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  100  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  breadth  , 

{a)  Liv.  lib.  HI.  c.  54.  (b)  Ibid.  c.  63.  (c)  Liv  lib.  XXVII.  c  21. 
(d)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c.  5.  {e)  Dion  lib,  LV.  ♦.  *«,  (f)  Lib.  IV.  0.27, 
(£)  Liv.  lib.  XX.1V.  c.  47. 
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aud  stands  on  a  handsome  travertin  basement.  Its  front 
is  adorned  with  four  isolated  columns  of  travertin  ,  the 
lateral  intercolumniations  of  which  have  been  filled  up 
with  masonry:  its  side  presents  seven  columns,  two  of 
which  had  been  isolated  and  of  travertin,  the  others  en- 
gaged and  of  tufa  ,  save  the  angular  ones;  and  the  four 
columns  to  the  rear  are  also  engaged  in  the  wall,  which 
is  built  of  sinall  blocks  of  tufa.  The  bases,  capitals  and 
entablature  are  of  travertin;  and  the  fluted  columns  had 
been  covered  with  stucco.  The  proportions  of  the  pedi- 
ments and  of  the  entire  edifice  are  admirable  5  and  the 
temple  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  pure  Io- 
nic existing  in  Borne.  Ovid  informs  us  that  females  sa- 
crificed to  the  goddess  of  this  temple  in  baths  on  the 
first  of  April,  that  she  maj  conceal  from  their  husbands 
their  corporal  defects : 

Discite  nunc  quare  Fortunae  thura  T^irili 

Detis  eo  calida  qui  locus  humet  aqua  : 
Accipit  Me  locus  posito  velamine  cunctas  , 

Et  vitium  nudi  corporis  omne  videt. 
Vt  tegat  hoc  eeletque  viros ,  Fortuna  Virilis 

Praestat  et  hoc  par ^o  thure  rogata  facit.  (a) 
This  passage  of  Ovid  ,  in  itself  so  clear  ,  has  been  mis- 
understood by  IN'ardini  and  other  Roman  topographers; 
and  its  meaning  is  illustrated  bj  the  Calendar  of  Verrius 
Flaccus,  which  says,  on  the  first  of  April :  freqventer. 

MVLIERES  .  SVPPLICAIVT  .  FORTVNAE  .  VIRILI  .  IN  BALINIIS  . 
QVOD  IN  IIS  .  EA  .  PARTE  .  CORPO  .  .  .  VTIQVE  .  VIRI  •  NV- 
DANTVR  .   QVA   .  FEMIIVARVM  GRATIA   DESIDERATVR. 

FORUM  ESQUILI1NUM  OR  LIVIANUM.  The  fo 


Lsquiline    rum  Esquilinum  is  recorded  by  an  inscription,  which 

or  Livian    was  preserved  in  S.  Paul's  outside  the  walls,  and  is  also 
forum. 

(a)  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  IV;  v.  145.  sqq. 
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called  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia  the  Macellum  Livia- 
num.  The  Livy,  who  erected  this  market  on  the|Esqui- 
line  was  probably  Marcus  Livius  Salinator,  censor  with 
Caius  Claudius  Nero  A.  U.  C.  548.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Cicero  (tf);  and  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  places  it  near 
S.  Mar j  Major's  (b) ,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  name  gi- 
ven to  the  church  of  S.  Vitus  at  the  arch  of  Gallienus , 
which  is  called  S.  Vitus  in  Macello  ,  and  also  by  the 
Ordo  Romanus,  which  says  that  in  it  stood  the  arch  of 
Gallienus,  which  probably  served  as  its  gate  of  entrance. 
Ammianus  mentions  a  basilic  of  Sicininus  in  this  vici- 
nity, which  was  converted  into  a  christian  church  from 
the  IV.  century  (c)$  and  S.  Jerom,  relating  the  schism 
of  Ursinus,  calls  it  Sicininum,  which  accords  with  the 
account  of  Ammianus  (d). 

TOMB  OF  MARCUS  VERGILIUS  [EURYSAX  Thetomb 
AND  OF  HIS  WIFE  ATISTIA.  It  stands  immedi-  ofEury- 
ately  outside  the  porta  Maggiore  5  between  the  via  Labi- 
cana  and  the  via  Praenestina;  and  was  discovered  in  1837, 
when  taking  down  a  tower,  of  which  it  formed  the  nu- 
cleus. The  soil  in  this  locality  is  raised  to  an  average 
height  of  six  feet.  The  south  side  has  lost  its  facing  of 
travertin,  which  the  other  three  have  preserved  ;  and  all 
the  ornaments  consist  of  the  same  stone.  The  basement 
of  the  side  that  has  suffered  is  built  of  tufa,  a  diversity 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  that  side  having  been 
originally  enclosed  within  the  grounds  to  the  rear  of 
the  tomb.  The  mass  of  the  tomb  consists  of  fragments 
of  tufa  etc. }  and  some  traces  indicate  that  it  had  been 
plastered  externally.  Over  its  basement  is  a  plain  pro- 
jecting cornice  ,  on  the  angles  of  which  rise  uprights  : 


(a)  Orat.  pro  Qninctio  c.  6    (b)  Vit.  Liber.  ctVit.  Sixt.HI.  (c)  Lib. 
XXVII    c.3.     (^  Chi  on.  Euscb. 

Vol.  IV.  2'd 
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between  the  uprights  on  the  northern  side  or  that  to- 
wards the  city  are  two  large  cylinders  separated  by  a 
square  pillar :  in  that  to  the  east  are  four  cylinders  di- 
vided two  by  two  by  a  square  pillar:  on  the  opposite  side 
are  six  cylinders  divided  into  pairs  hy  two  square  pillars; 
and  those  of  the  southern  side  are  wanting.  This  division 
of  the  tomb  terminates  in  a  projecting  band  bearing  the 
inscription  5  and  over  this  rises  another  superstructure 
of  very  peculiar  form.  On  the  angles  corresponding  with 
the  uprights  are  pilasters  with  small  capitals  adorned 
with  arabesques,  approximating  to  the  Corinthian.  Be-; 
tween  the  pilasters  are  three  rows  of  hollow  horizontal 
cylinders  on  each  side  of  the  monument :  the  northern 
side  has  two  in  each  row :  those  of  the  southern  side  have 
disappeared  :  the  eastern  side  had  five  in  each  row,  four 
of  which  remain  in  each  of  the  two  lower  rows ,  and 
three  in  the  upper  one  5  and  the  western  side  has  three 
in. each  row.  The  frieze  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  which 
describe  the  whole  process  of  the  bakers,  art,  and  is  in- 
teresting as  giving  an  insight  into  one  department  of 
trade  amongst  the  Romans.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is 
made  to  represent  the  room  in  which  the  bread  was  pla- 
ced to  cool,  called,  the  panarium ,  and  the  hollow  cylin- 
ders were  intended  to  let  out  as  it  were  the  hot  and  le 
in  the  cool  air.  Amongst  the  numerous  fragments  fount* 
was  an  oblong  basket  of  travertin ,  also  called  a  pana- 
rium, which  was,  probably  the  cinerary  urn,  together 
with  the  following  inscription: 

FVlT  ATISTIA  VXOR  MIHEI 
FEMINA  OPITVMA  VEIXSlT 
QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE 
QVOD  SVPERANT  SVNT  IN 
HOC    PANA.F.1.0, 


TOMB  OF  MARCUS  VERGIL1US  EURYSAX. 
In  this  inscription  the  word  MIHEI  is  used  for  mihi , 
OP1TVMA  for  optima,  YEIXIT  for  vixit,  QVOIVS 
forcujus,  archaisms  which  prove  the  tomb  to  have  been 
erected  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  ,  although 
advranced  in  regularity  of  form,  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
orthography  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  is  about  the  close 
of  the  VII.  century  of  Rome.  The  inscription  on  the 
northern-eastern  side  of  the  monument  runs  thus  .  .... 
M.  MARCEL.  VERGILEI .  EVRYSAGIS .  PISTORIS  . 
REDEMPTORIS  APPARET.  This  inscription  is  thus 
supplied:  Hoc  monumentum  Marcei  Vergilei  Eurysa- 
cis  Pistons.  Redemptoris  apparet*  On  the  opposite  side 
are  the  words:  EST.  HOC .  MONIMENTVM  .MARGI. 
VERGIU .  EVRYSAC  . .  .  that  is  EVRYSAGIS.  In 
one  inscription  the  word  EST  is  used ,  in  the  other 
the  word  APPARET 5  and  on  the  third  side  both  forms 
are  united  thus :  esT  .  hoc  .  monvmenTvm  .  margei  .  ver- 
gilei .  EVRISACIS  .  PISTORIS  .REDEMPTORIS  .  APPARET.  These 

inscriptions  also  are  in  current  latin  with  the  exception 
of  some  archaic  terminations,  such  as  MARGEI,  MAR- 
GEI and  VERGILEI  on  two  sides ,  whilst  on  the  third 
side  we  read  MARGI  and  VERGILL  Cicero  says  that 
the  ancient  Latins  did  not  use  the  letter  Y,  but  instead 
of  it  employed  V  (a)  5  and  the  use  of  the  Y  in  these 
inscriptions  is  a  proof  that  the  monument  belongs  to  a 
period  comparatively  modern.  Moreover  there  were  no 
bakers  in  Rome  before  A.  U.  C.  580 ,  that  is  after  the 
war  with  Perseus  (#),  bread  having  been  previously  ba- 
ked at  home :  the  monument  therefore  cannot  be  prior 
to  that  year:  and  its  orthography  proves  that  it  cannot 
be  posterior  to  A.  U.  C.  650.  Besides  having  been  a  baker 
Eurysax  was  also  a  Redemptor  ,  that  is  he  furnished 


(a)  Orator  c.  48.     (fy  Plin.  lib.  XVlII.  c.  28. 

29* 
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bread  to  some  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  it  was  distri- 
buted by  public  order  and  at  the  public  expense, 
•j^  The  reliefs  begin  at  the  angle  to  the^left,  as  we  issued 

reliefs.  from  the  porta  Maggiore;  and  they  proceed  towards  thft 
east.  There  a  servant  receives  tbe  corn  to  be  ground,  whilst 
a  clerk,  wearing  a  toga  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  tablet, 
notes  it  down;  and  near  is  seen  the  same  person  su- 
perintending the  payment  of  the  price  of  grinding.  The 
grain  is  next  placed  in  mills  under  the  direction  of  sen 
vants;  and  the  mills  are  turned  by  asses,  an  operation 
here  represented  in  two  different  ways.  Two  servants 
follow,  who  separate  the  flour  from  the  bran  with  a  sieve*. 
and  next  a  person  in  a  toga,  followed  by  a  servant  with 
a  purse ,  reckons  the  money  and  purchases  the  flour. 
On  the  side  opposite  this  the  flour  is  kneaded  into  dough, 
and  the  bread  is  being  put  into  the  oven.  On  the  side  oppo- 
site the  city  wall,  which  is  the  best  preserved,  the  bread, 
placed  in  baskets,  is  being  weighed  in  large  scales,  after 
which  it  is  consigned  to  government  agents,  who  order 
it  off  for  distribution.  The  composition  of  these  basre- 
liefs  is  very  natural;  and  the  execution  is  but  a  sketch 
intended  to  guide  the  hand  of  the  stuccoer ,  for  traces 
of  the  stucco  still  remain. 

The  various  objects  of  interest  discovered  in  the 
Ob*  cfs        excavation    have  been   placed  at  the  opposite    side  of 
lound  in      the  road,  and  consist  principally ,  beginning  at  the  re- 
the  exava-  mote  extremity,  of  a  fragment  of  a  Corinthian  capital  , 
fragments  of  cornices,  weights,  a  fragment  of  a  mill  at 
the  angle,  fragments  of  statues,  an  ancient  measure  , 
the  statues  of  the'deceased  owners  of  the  tomb  with  the 
inscription,  FVIT  ATISTIA  etc.,  as  already  given,  be- 
neath them,  the  forms  of  the  loaves,  an  ancient  pana- 
rium,  three  roillstoues,  after  which  comes  the  gate  oC 
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Honorius  already  noticed  (a) ,  succeeded  by  other  ob- 
jects ,  among  which  are  two  large  fragments  of  an  an- 
cient mill,  such  as  it  is  seen  at  Pompeii. 

TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA  CAMPENSIS,  The  Temple  of 
name  of  the  church  of  S.Maria  sopra  Minerva  makes  camr>en8i5 
known  the  site  of  this  temple,  which  existed  in  part  in 
the  XVI.  century,  in  the  Dominican  convent  attached 
to  the  church,  as  we  know  from  Fulvius:  Extant  autem 
undiaue  ejus  templi  parietes  quadratae  et  oblongae 
formae  sine  tec  to:  erat  enim  templum  non  magnum 
testudinatum  incrustatum  multisaue  ornamentis  de~ 
coratum:  visit ur  adhuc  ejus  forma  in  hortis  f rat  rum 
praedicatorum  s,  Dominici  per  multos  hactenus  an- 
no s  incultum  ac  deformatum  et  nulli  rerum  usui  ser~ 
viens,  nisi  immunditiis:  (£);  but  of  it  not  a  trace  now 
remains.  The  temple  was  built,  A.  U.  C.  692,  by  Pom -; 
pey,  who  placed  there  the  following  inscription  recor- 
ded by  Pliny:  cn.  pompeifs  magnfs  imperator  BEtto 

XXXANNORFM  CONFECTO^  FFSIS,  FFGATIS,  OCCISIS,  1$ 
DED1TIONEM  ACCEPT IS  HOMIXFM  CXXlXXXXlII.M.  DE* 
TRESSIS  AFT  CAPTJS  NAFIBFS  DCCCXLFI  OPPIDIS^  CA* 
STELLIS  MDXXXFIII  IN  F IDEM  RECEPTIS^  TERRIS  A  MAE' 
OTIS  LACF   AD  RUBRFM  MARE   SFBACTIS    FOTFM  MERIT6 

MiNERFAE-The  beautiful  statue  of  Minerva  ,  called  Mi- 
nerva Medica,  was  found  in  the  convent  garden,  as  we 
know  from  Bartoli,  who  saw  it  disinterred  (c)\  and  a 
second  Minerva  was  found  in  erecting  the  church  of 
S,  Ignatius ,  which  is  quite  near  the  Dominican  con- 
vent. The  indignant  Poggio  relates  that,  in  the  XV. 

(a)  Vol.  I.  p.  5$.  The  inscription  on  this  gate  is  the  same  es  that 
over  the  gate  of  S.  Lawrence,  already  given,  vol.  I.  p  49>  wil&  the  sole 
exception  of  the  termination,  D  N  M  Q  EOtlVM,  that  is  Devotus  Nu* 
miniMajestatique  eorum,  which  u  henTsuperaddecL  [fy  lib.  V.  p.  89. 
(c)  Mem.  n.  ii2. 
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century ,  he  saw  a  spacious  portico  covered   with  the 
ruins   of  the  temple,  the  columns-  of  which  were  burnt 
to  make  lime  (a)* 
Pompey's  THEATRE,  PORTICO  AND  CURIA  OF  POM- 

theatre;  PEY.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  prohibited  to 
build  any  theatre  with  seats  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
or  within  a  mile  around  it,  and  that  Pompey,  to  evade 
this  law,  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  Vincitrix  on  the 
summit  of  the  caveaofhis  theatre,  and  invited  the  spec- 
tators to  its  dedication  not  as  to  that  of  a  theatre  but 
of  a  temple  (b).  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  the  Le- 
gionaries attacked  eighteen  elephants,  and  500  lions  were 
killed  (c).  The  theatre  was  burnt  under  Tiberius  (e?), 
but  was  restored  by  him  (e)  and  by  Caligula  (/);  and 
Nero,  in  one  day,  gilded  the  whole  interiour  of  the  edi- 
fice and  every  article  employed  in  the  performance , 
and  spread  over  the  audience  a  purple  awning  studded 
with  stars  of  gold,  encircling  an  embroidered  represen- 
tation of  himself  as  Apollo  guiding  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  all  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  magnificence 
to  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia  (g).  After  various  vicis- 
situdes the  theatre  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  by 
Domitian  (h) ,  was  repaired  by  A rcadius  and  Hono- 
rius  (i)  and  by  Theodoric  (7*),  and  was  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  in  the  IX*  century  (£).  In  the  XII. 
century  several  edifices  were  erected  near  it  by  the  Or- 
syii,  the  materials,  of  which  were  taken  principally  from 
the  theatre,  temple  and  Curia  of  Pompey;  and  the  only 
remains  of  any  extent  still  accessible  are  some  substruc- 

(a)  De  Var.  Fort.  lib.  I,  [b)  See  Vol.  IV.  p. .27.  (c)  Plut,  Vit.  Pomp, 
c.  67.  [d)  Tacit.  AnnaUib.  HI.  c.  77.  (e)  Ibid.  lib. .VI.; c.  7.  (/)  Sue- 
ton.  Vit  Calig.  c.  20.  (g)  Dion.  lib.  LXIII.  c.  6.    (h)    Vitruv.  lib.  V. 
c.  9.  (i)  Sueton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  80.    (J)   Appian.  lib.  II.  c.  117.  Plu- 
tarch. Vit.  Caesar,  c.  66.  {kj  Appian.  Civil.  Wars.  lib.  II.  c.  n5. 
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iions  in  the  Palazzo  Pio,  near  the  piazza  di  Gampd 
deTiori,  which  are  interesting  only  by  association,  and 
by  the  fact  of  their  presenting  the  earliest  specimen 
remaining  of  ancient  opus  reticulatum. 

The  portico  adjoining  the  theatre  was  called  Heca-  portico 
tonstylon  or  hundred-columned,  and  ran  to  the  rear  of:  and  curia, 
the  stage ,  enclosing  within  its  ranges  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  a  Senate-house,  where  the  Senate,  might  con- 
veniently meet  on  occasion  of  public  games  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Caesar,  which  occurred  within  its  walls  at  the  base  of 
Pompey^s  statue.  Brutus,  at  an  early  hour,  sat  as  Prae- 
tor in  the  portico,  to  administer  justice  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  sought  at  his  hands;  and  whilst  he  thus 
waited  the  gradual  developement  of  the  conspiracy,  his 
associates,  Under  pretext  of  the  games  to  be  exhibited 
on  that  day^  brought  to  the  theatre  a  number  of  gladia- 
tors to  aid  them  if  necessary  (a).  Caesar,  on  entering 
the  Guria ,  was  approached  by  the  conspirators  by  way 
of  paying  him  obeisance:  Casca  struck  the  first  blow: 
Caesar  resisted:  the  statue  of  Pompey  was  overturned  in 
the  struggle;  butj  on  seeing  Brutus  amongst  his  assai- 
lants, he  Covered  himself  with  his  mantle  and  fell  in  a 
dignified  manner  at  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  exclaiming^ 
Tu  quoque  Brute\  (by  After  the  death  of  the  Dictator^ 
Anthony  excited  the  people  to  tumult:  they  set  fire  to 
the  Senate-house  in  which  he  was  slain;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  much  injured,  for  Suetonius  says  that* 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Augustus  had  it  closed  (c), 
and  had  the  statue  of  Pompey  placed  on  an  arch  Oppo- 
site the  theatre  (d),  The  statue  of  Pompey  in  the  pa- 


fa)  Dion.  XLIV.  c.  iG.  (b)  Plutarch.  Vit.  fcaesar.  c.  66.  Appiaii; 
lib*  ll.  c.  117.  (c)  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  83.  (dj  Vit.  Octav.  c;  3i; 
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lazzo  Spada  was  found  in  this  locality,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  that  at  the  base  of  which  great  Caesar  fell  (a). 
Their  Ancient  writers  do  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  precise 

localities.  locai;tjes  0f  tiie  theatre,  portico  and  Curia;  but  happily 
they  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  Capitoline  plan  of  the 
city;  and  have  been  successfully  determined  by  the  ar- 
chitect Canina.  The  Cavea  on  one  side  reached  from 
the  palazzo  Pio  to  the  end  of  the  via  de^Chiavari  nearly 
opposite  the  side  door  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  it  reached  as  far  as  the  last  houses  of 
the  little  piazza  of  S.  Barbara.  The  temple  of  Venus  on 
the  summit  of  the  cavea  occupied  in  length  nearly  the 
entire  front  of  the  palazzo  Pio,  looking  towards  the 
piazza  del  Biscione ;  and  the  scena  or  stage  ran  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  transverse  nave  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle  to  the  via  de'Giubonari ,  a  distance  of  550 
feet.  The  portico  ran  on  either  side  behind  the  stage 
between  the  transverse  nave  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
the  via  del  Sudario,  the  via  di  Torre  Argentina,  the 
via  di  S.  Anna,  the  via  de^Chiodaroli;  and,  crossing  the 
via  de^Chiavari,  it  reached  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  stage ,  a  space  700  feet  in  length  and  550  feet  in 
breadth.  The  Curia  stood  about  half  way  in  the  south- 
ern range  of  the  portico,  near  the  house  attached  to 
S.  Carlo  a^Catinari. 
Gardens  GARDENS  OF  POMPEY.  The  edifices  which  we 

of  Pompey.  have  just  described  stood  in  these  gardens;  and  Cicero 
informs  us  that  they  and  the  gardens  were  put  up  to 
auction  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  purchased  but 
not  paid  for  by  Mark  Anthony,  a  circumstance  which 
he  turns  to  the  discredit  of  Anthony  (b).  Cicero  also 
mentions  that   Pompey  retired  to  them  for  greater  se- 

[a)  See  Spada  paiace.  {b\  Philippic.  II.  c.  28,  39. 
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curity  on  the  days  preceding  the  trial  of  Milo,  and  that 
there  he  was  informed  of  the  projects  of  Milo^s  servants 
against  him  (a).  The  gardens  were  planted  with  plane 
trees;  afforded  agreeable  shaded  walks  (£);  were  deco- 
rated with  numerous  statues;  and  Martial  mentions  that 
a  boy,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  statue 
of  a  bear,  was  mortally  bit  by  a  viper,  which  had  nes- 
tled there  (c).  Propertius,  speaking  of  the  shaded  walks, 
adds  that  they  were  refreshed  by  artificial  streams  and 
fountains;  and,  amongst  the  statues,  he  mentions  that  of 
Maro,  a  follower  of  Bacchus,  and  that  of  a  tri ton,  which 
swallowed  a  currentof  water  (d).  The  gardens  were  divi- 
ded into  upper  and  lower  (e) :  the  upper  gardens  ran 
from  the  theatre  to  the  piazza  Navona  inclusively ;  and 
the  lower,  from  the  theatre  to  the  Tiber.  After  the 
death  of  Anthony  they  became  public  property  \  and 
shared  thevicissitudes  of  the  theatre,  portico  and  Curia. 

GARDENS  OF  LUCULLUS.  We  have  already  Gardens  of 
seen  that  the  Horti  Luculliani  were  the  first  splen-     ucu  Ui* 
did  gardens  constructed  in  Rome,  about  the  year  690, 
in  imitation  of  which  arose  all  the  others.  Lucullus,  after 
conquering  Mithridafes  and  Tigranes,  introduced  into 
Rome,  by  means  of  the  immense  riches  he  acquired  in 
his  expeditions,  the  most  profuse  private  luxury  (y),  in 
so  much  that  Pompey  used  to  call  him  the  Xerxes  To- 
gatus  (g).  Rufus  and  Victor  uniformly  place  his  gar- 
dens in  the  IX.  region;  and  Frontinus  positively  fixes 
their  site,  when  he  says  that  the  arches  of  the  Virginal 
water  commenced  under  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  (/*). 


(a)  Pro  Milon.  c.  »4,  25.  {(b)  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  lib.  I.  v.  67. 
(c)  Lib.  III.  ep.  19.  (d)  Lib.  II.  cleg.  3a.  (e)  Cicero  pro  Milon.  c  25. 
(f)  Athenaeus  lib.  VI.  in  fine,  (gj  Velleius  lib.  II.  c.  35.  (A)  De 
Aquaed.  §•  22. 
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The  aqueduct  still  exists;  and  its  arches  commence  at  the 
angle  of  the  Pincian  over  the  via  de'due  Macelli,  where 
the j  are  now  concealed  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil;  and 
hence  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  stood  on  that  part  of  the 
Pincian  now  called  Trinita  de'Monti  and  Capo  le  Case, 
near  those  of  the  Domitii,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Pinciana,  which  separated  the  VI.,  VII.>  and  IX.  regions. 
The  family  of  Lucullus  became  extinct  in  his  son;  and 
his  possessions  passed  by  sale  to  different  persons , 
amongst  whom  Caius  Valerius  Asiaticus,  twice  consul, 
possessed  these  gardens  A.  D.  £7,  when  the  infamous 
Messalina,  eager  to  get  possession  of  them  ^  suborned 
Suiiius  and  SosibiuS  to  accuse  him  of  an  intent  to  mur- 
tler  her  husband  Claudius^  an  accusation  which  cost  the 
accused  his  life^  and  placed  the  gardens  in  the  hands 
of  Messalina.  Valerius  died  with  manly  firmness ,  the 
victim  of  female  intrigue  and  cupidity;  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus  it  would  seem  that  his  veins  were 
opened  and  his  body  burnt  in  these  gardens  (a),  Mes* 
salina,  once,  proprietress  of  the  gardens ,  commenced 
the  infamous  orgies  described  by  Tacitus  (&);  but  Clau- 
dius^ returning  from  Ostia,  could  no  longer  endure  her 
unbridled  yet  insatiable  licentiousness;  and  she  was  put 
to  death  by  a  just  retribution  in  these  gardens  ,  which 
thus  became  part  of  the  Imperial  domain.  In  the  time 
of  Trajan  j  they  were  amongst  the  most  sumptuous  of 
the  Imperial  gardens  (c);  and  being  recorded  by  Rufus 
and  Victor  they  must  have  existed  in  the  IV  century. 
They  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  by 
Alaric,  A*D.  409,  together  with  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 
In  the  Horti  Luculliani  was  found  the  famous  statue  call- 

.-     i 
(a)    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XI.  c.  i.   {b)   Lib.  XI.  c.  5i.    (t)  Plutarch. 
Vit.  Lucull.  c.  3g. 
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ed  the  knife-grinder,  now  in  Florence,  which  formed 
part  of  the  group  of  Marsyas,  and  represents  a  Scythian, 
charged  by  Apollo  to  flay  his  rival  (<z). 

GARDENS  OF  CAESAR.  We  are  familiar  from  Gardens  of 
boyhood  with  the  well  known  verse  of  Horace,  in  which,  Caesar, 
to  liberate  himself  from  a  very  garrulous  and  importunate 
intruder,  he  tells  him  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  see  a 
friend,  who  lived  near  the  gardens  of  Caesar: 
"Transtyberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Caesar  is  hortos^  (b). 
From  this  verse  we  learn  that  the  gardens  were  situate 
beyond  the  Tiber:  Suetonius  says  that  they  were  circa 
Tiberim,  that  is  near  its  bank  (c),  and  Dion  that  they 
extended  along  the  Tiber  nocpot  toy  Tij3sprt>  (d).  They 
were  of  course  outside  the  walls;  but,  having  been  gar- 
dens not  a  villa,  they  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
mile  from  them.  The  walls  in  the  time  of  Caesar  were 
those  of  Servius  Tullius :   their  southern   line  coinci- 
ded, as  we  have  already  seen  ,  with  me  junction  of  the 
via  della  Madonna  dell1  Or  to  with  that  of  S.  Michele; 
and  the  first  mile  outside  them  corresponds  with  the 
rural  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Riposo^  in  the  vine- 

[a)  In  the  portico  of  S.  Paul's  outside  the  walls  we  saw  a  sat* 
tophagus  (Vol.  I.  p.  423),  on  which  the  whole  group  of  the  fable  of 
Marsyas  is  sculptured;  and  the  Scythian  slave  whetting  the  knife  is 
represented  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  Florentine  masterpiece, 
a  coincidence  which  alone  is  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  that 
statue.  The  slave  is  not  naked;  but  the  sarcophagus  is  a  work  of  the 
decline,  which  may  account  for  this  unimportant  discrepancy,  the  opi. 
Inion  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Agostini  and  Winkelmann;  and  to  suppose  the  JVhetter 
to  be,  as  Lanz.  opines,  the  barber  of  Julius  Caesar*  and  consequently 
the  knife  in  his  hand  an  instrument  for  shaving  the  Dictator,  borders 
on  the  ridiculous:  Risutn  teneatts  arrtici .  (See  Monim.  Ined.  c.  XVII. 
§•  I.  n.  42,  p.  5o;  and  Storia  delle  arti,  etc.  torn.  II.  lib.  XI,  c.  i. 
p  3i4,  not.  B.  [b)  Satyr.  t.§.  9.  v.  iS.  (c)  Vit.  Julii,  c.  83.  (d)  Lib.XLI  V. 
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yards  to  the  right  of  which  are  still  seen  their  massive 
and  lofty  substructions  of  opus  reticulatum ,  particu- 
larly in  the  vigna  de'pp.  della  Missioue,  in  which  was 
found  an  arched  portico  in  1825.  There  also,  in  1822, 
was  found  a  beautiful  mosaic  floor,  decorated  with  masks, 
fruits,  fishes  etc.,  not  inferiour  in  execution  to  the  pi- 
geons of  the  Capitol,  and  purchased  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel  and  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  divided  them  into  small 
paintings  to  decorate  their  respective  mansions  in  En- 
gland. In  the  vineyard  of  the  Mission  were  also  found 
statues  of  Diana,  Neptune,  a  stag,  and  a  beautiful  boy5 
proofs   of  the  rich  decoration  of  the  gardens  of  Caesar; 
and  in  the  sam^e  vicinity  was  found  the  Meleager  of  the 
Vatican  (<z).  In  the  gardens  of  Caesar  stood  the  temple 
of  Fortis  Fortuna;  and  in  the  plain  between  them  and 
the  river  was  the  naumachia  temporarily  excavated  by 
him  and  rendered  permanent  by  Augustus ,  who  con- 
veyed the  Aqua  Alsietina  to  Rome  to  supply  it  with 
water  (£).  Tiberius,  after  having  retired  to  Capri,  made 
two  journeys  towards  Rome,  one  as  far  as  the  V II.  mile 
of  the  Appian  way;  and  the  other  in  a  three-benched 
galley  as  far  as  the  gardens  next  the  Naumachia;  semel 
triremi  usque  ad  proximo s  Naumachiae  hortos  (c),  a 
further  proof  of  the  contiguity  of  the  Naumachia  to  the 
gardens,  and  of  the  vicinity  of  both  to  the  river. 
Gardens,  GARDENS  AND  CIRCUS  OF  SALLUST.  Those 

circus  and   wh0  are  familiar  with  the  writings    of  Sallust  could 
<?Fn  m t°       scarcely  suppose  that  the  author,  who  inveighs  with  such 
severity  against  the  plunderers  of  the  provinces ,  should 
himself  be  preeminently  guilty  of  the  crime  which  he 
so  vehemently  denounces.  It  is  however  matter  of  his- 

(a)  Aldroandi  Memorie  n.  22.  (b)  Sueton.  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  3g. 
(c)  Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  72.  Frontiniw  de  Acjuaed.  §.  n.Statius  Sylv. 
lib.  IV.  ^,  V.  34  sqq. 
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tone  record  that  ,  having  been  left  by  Caesar  5  A.  D. 
C.  707,  propraetor  of  Numidia,  Sallust  profitably  prac- 
tised the  vices  which  he  so  eloquently  condemns.  He 
committed  such  extortions  and  inflicted  such  wrongs 
that,  on  his  return  to  Rome  loaded  with  the  fruit  of  his 
injustice  and  oppression,  he  was  accused  by  the  Numi- 
dians  of  rapine  before  Caesar,  from  whom  he  purchased 
impunity  at  the  price  of  1,200,000  sesterces,  not  howe- 
ver, without  having  earned  for  himself  everlasting  in- 
famy (a).  With  the  remainder  of  the  plunder  he  laid  out 
most  sumptuous  gardens,  and  purchased  from  Caesar  a 
villa  in  Tivoli,  with  other  possessions.  He  died  A,  U. 

C.  719,  leaving  no  issue;  and  he  therefore  chose  as  his 
heir  a  nephew ,  who  took  his  name  and  figured  in  the 
court  of  Augustus  ,  under  whom  he  succeeded  to  Me- 
caenas ,  and  in  that  of  Tiberius  (b).  The  nephew  also 
died  without  issue  A.  U.  C  774;  and  the  gardens  thus 
became  part  of  the  Imperial  domain  (c).  Tacitus  men- 
tions that  Nero,  on  his  return  from  a  revel  at  the  Ponte 
Molle,  which  was  then  as  now  the  resort  of  dissipation, 
escaped  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  Sulla,  by  turning 
off  the  direct  road  into  the  Sallustian  gardens ,  a  proof 
that  they  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Imperial  domain 
A.  D.  59  (d).  Their  locality  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  who 
places  them  near  the  walls  of  Servius ,  the  via  Salaria 
and  the  porta  Collina  (e).  They  were  a  favourite  retreat 
of  Vespasian  (y),  and  of  Nerva  ,  who  died  in  them  A. 

D.  99,  after  having  chosen  Trajan  as  his  successor  (g). 
They  were  also  much  frequented  by  Aurelian  (h)  and  by 


(a)  Declam.  Ciceron.  c.  7.  Dion.  lib.  XLHI.  c.  9.  {b)  Chronac. 
Euseb.  (c)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  III.  c.  3o.  (d)  Anna],  lib.  XIII.  c  47. 
(e)  Hist.  lib.  III.  c.  82.  (/)  Dion.  lib.  LXVl.  c.  10.  \g)  Chronac.  Eu- 
seb.  (h)  Vopisc.  Vit.  Aurelian.  c.  49* 
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Constantine  (a),  the  farmer  of  whom  adorned  its  portico 
Milliariensis ,  so  called  because  1000    feet  long.   The 
gardens  were  burnt  by  Alaric,  and  never  after  restored  (b). 
From  Tacitus,  and  Procopius  we  learn  that  they 
were  situate  near  the.  porta  Salara,  and  the  Regionaries 
place  them  within  the  VI.  region,  which  included  the 
same  locality.  The  house  and  baths  of  Sallust  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  as  situate  near  the 
porta  Salara  (c):  the  gardens  moreover  contained  a  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  a  circus  and  a  portico}  and  extended  from 
the  church  of  the  Victoria  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  that 
is  to  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates. 
^  visjt  To  visit  the  ruins  of  these  famous  gardens  we  enter 

to  fheir  the  YiUino  Barberini  by  a  gateway  n.  8.  via  di  porta  Pia, 
a  little  beyond  the  church  of  the  Victoria ,  and  soon 
reach  the  casino,  which,  as  we  shall  see ,  rises  on  the 
ancient  substructions  of  the  Qiiirinai  and  on  the  agger 
and  walls  of  Servius.  Having  passed  the  casino  and  cross- 
ed the  vineyard,  we  observe,  as  we  descend  towards  the 
valley  between  the  Quirinai  and  the  Pincian,  conside- 
rable non-descript  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust  and 
of  his  baths.  Procopius  informs  us  that  after  the  house 
of  Sallust  was  burnt  by  Alaric,  who  entered  Rome  by 
the  porta  Salara  A,,  D.  £09 ,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
edifices  remained  half-burnt  ruins  to  his  day  (c?);  and 
the  baths  are  mentioned  in,  the  Acts  of  S.  Cyriacus, 
which  state  that  lie  and  his  companions  were  decapita- 
ted via  Solaria  intra  Thermas  Sallustii  (e).  The  cir- 
cus of  Sallust  occupied  the  valley;  and  in  it  was  found 
the  obelisk  placed  by  order  of  Pius  VI.  opposite  the 
church  of  Trinita  de^Monti.  Its,  circular  extremity  was 

fa)  Anonym.  ofEccarJ.  (b)  Procop.  lib.  I.  c.  a.   (c)  Martyrolag, 
&don.  August.  8.  (d)  Lib.  I.  c  2. 
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situate  to  the  east;  and  an  examination  of  its  lateral 
remains  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  has  enabled  the  mo- 
dern Topographers  of  Rome  to  make  its  area  1500  feet 
long  by  200  feet  broad  (a).  Advancing  by  the  path  way 
we  meet  to  our  left  a  modern  wall,  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  statue,  recently  found  when  digging  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall ;  and  to  its  rear  is  an  eliptical  hall 
with  its  cieling  in  form  of  a  shell,  having  six  niches 
and  a  large  recess  at  its  extremity,  in  which  is  also  a 
niche.  It  was  discovered,  according  to  Flammius  Vacca, 
by  his  father  Gabriele  about  the  middle  of  the  XVI. 
century;  its  walls  were  incrusted  with  rare  coloured  mar- 
bles; and  its  portico  consisted  of  fluted  columns  of  Nu- 
midian  marble  and  oriental  alabaster  of  the  Corinthian 
order  (b).  The  Regionaries  mention  a  temple  of  Venus 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust :  Fulvius  gives  an  inscrip- 
tion found  in  this  locality  about  the  year  1527,  record- 
ing repairs  of  the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  Veneris  hortorum  Sallustianoram\  and  from 
these  data  it  is  inferred,  not  without  reason,  that  this 
was  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  and  the  large  recess,  its 
sacrarium*  Here  too  we  have  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
substructions  of  the  hill,  which  sustained  the  entire  of 
the  Horti  to  a  length  of  1600  feet.  They  consist  of  huge 
curvilinear  niches  with  projecting  buttresses,  sometimes 
forming  one  story,  sometimes  two,  and  rising  in  some: 
instances  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  They  are  sometimes 
built  up  against  the  mass  of  the  walls,  of  Servius,  some- 
times rise  above  the  walls,  and  are  sometimes  based  on 
the  natural  rock.  They  are  faced  with  large  parallelepi- 
peds of  tufa;  and  some  preserve  remains  of  the  painted 
stucco.  Vopiscus  informs  us  that  attached  to  the  circus 

(a)  Nibby  Vol.  II.  p.  354,  (*>)  Mem.  n.  58. 
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was  a  porticocalledMilliarian  because  as  we  said  1,000  feet 
in  length,  which  was  adorned  by  Aurelian:  Milliariensem 
denique  port  ic  urn  in  hortis  Sallustii  ornavit^  in  qua 
quotidie  et  equos  et  se  fatigabat  quamvis  esset  non 
bonae  salutis  (a):  Ficoroni  relates  that  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  found  in  this  locality  a  magnificent  floor  of 
giallo  antico,  which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  por- 
tico; and  hence  the  porticus  Milliariensis  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  space  between  the  circus  and  these 
lofty  substructions.  Advancing  to  the  extremity  of  the 
villa  we  observe ,  as  we  said ,  that  the  substructions , 
which  sustain  the  casino,  rise  on  the  agger  and  wall  of 
Servius,  both  of  which  are  here  visible. 
Forum  Rufus  and  Victor  mention  a  forum  of  Sallust  exist- 

oi  Sallust.  ing  in  the  VI.  region  :  the  Acts  of  S.  Susanna  ,  recor- 
ded by  Baronius  A.  D.  295  ,  place  the  house  of  that 
Saint  ante  forum  Sallustii:  the  church  of  S.  Susanna 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  her  house,  in  which  she  and 
her  companions  were  decapitated  by  order  of  Dioclesian; 
and  it  is  hence  inferred  with  good  reason  that  the  fo- 
rum of  Sallust  stood  in  that  locality ,  near  the  circus 
from  which  it  took  its  name. 
™  The  famous  Silenus  and  Bacchus,  which  was  trans- 

ferred from  the  villa  Borghese  to  the  Louvre,  where  it 
remains,  was  found  in  this  vicinity  (#),  as  were  also  the 
four  Egyptian  statues  in  the  Egyptian  museum  of  the 
Vatican  (c),  and  a  group  of  two  children  playing  at 
dice,  which  was  purchased  by  General  Walmoden  (d). 
The  SERVILIAN  GARDENS.  Suetonius,  describing 

fcervilian     the  circumstances  which  attended  the  fall  of  the  mon- 
gai   ens.      ^^  Nero,  mentions  that,  among  other  projects,  he  went 

[a)  Vit.  Aurcl.  c.  49,  (b)  Ficoroni  Mem.  n.  i5.    (c)    Vacca  fvleiii. 
B.  69.  (d)  Winkelmami  Sloria  delle  Arli  lib.  II.  c.  3. 
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to  the  Servilian  gardens,  whence  he  sent  to  Ostia  the 
most  faithful  of  his  freedraen  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  proof 
that  these  gardens  stood  in  the  direction  of  Ostia  and 
near  the  Tiber  (a),  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Ap- 
pian  and  Ostian  ways.  In  this  same  locality,  within  the 
vigne  del  Drago,  Santarelli  and  Altieri,  we  find  under 
the  bastion  of  Sangallo  ruins  of  ancient  constructions, 
which  run  a  course  of  6000  feet,  and  evidently  belong- 
ed to  ancient  gardens.  They  consist  partly  of  opus  in- 
certum,  partly  of  opus  reticulatum,  partly  of  opus  reti- 
culatum  mixed  with  brick  work,  forming  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  two  elevations  and  of  the  intermediate  valley 
of  the  false  Aventine,  which  terminates  in  the  valley  of 
the  Almon ;  and  these  substructions  were  intended  to 
give  a  level  on  which  to  erect  the  structures  of  the  gar- 
dens. On  the  western  part  of  this  level  are  the  remains 
of  a  vast  reservoir,  which  was  supplied  with  water  by 
living  streams.  These  ruins  exist  oulside  the  porta  Ga- 
pena;  and  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  paternal  estate  of 
the  Servilii,  who  were  a  most  ancient  Patrician  family, 
was  situate  outside  that  gate  (b).  Caius  Servilius  Ahala, 
who  was  master  of  the  horse  under  Cincinnatus ,  and 
slew  with  his  own  hand  Spuri us  Melius  for  having  sought 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  3U,  was  a 
member  of  the  Servilian  family;  but  the  gardens  would 
seem  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Quintus  Servilius  Ge- 
pio,  a  relation  to  Lucullus ,  and  maternal  uncle  to 
Brutus,  and  who  died  in  the  same  year  with  Caesar, 
that  is  A.  U.  C.  709.  He  had  adopted  Brutus  (c);  and 
hence,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  gardens,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  property  of  that  patriot,  passed  into  the 

(a)  Vit.  Neron.  c,  47.  (b)  Tuscul.  lib.  I.  c.  7.  (c)  Cicero  ad  Altic. 
lib.  11.  ep.  24. 

Vol.    IV.  30 
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hands  of  Augustus  (a).  Tacitus  relates  that  Nero  retired 
into  these  gardens,  A.  D.  66,  to  hear  particulars  of  the 
great  conspiracy  against  him  from  Milieus  a  freedman? 
who  was  introduced  to  him  by  Ephaphroditus  (&);  and 
he  also  mentions  that  Vitellius ,  having  been  seriously 
ill  in  them,  and  learning  that  a  banquet  had  been  given 
in  view  of  them  by  Cecina  Tuscus ,  at  which  Junius 
Blaesus,  whom  lie  disliked,  was  one  of  the  guests, 
ordered  Blaesus  to  be  put  to  death  for  daring  to  enjoy 
himself  whilst  the  emperor,  forsooth,  was  ill  (c).  Pliny 
records  that  in  the  Horti  were,  amongst  other  trea- 
sures of  art,  a  Flora,  a  Triptolemus,  and  a  Ceres  ol 
Praxiteles  5  a  seated  Vesta  with  two  seated  children  by 
Scopas;  a  bronze  Apollo  by  Calamis;  the  pugilists  of 
Dactylis;and  the  historian  Callisthenes,  by  Amphistra- 
tus,  a  proof  of  the  splendour  of  these  gardens  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian  (d).ht  them  was  found  in  1833  by  Pro- 
fessor Lupi  the  remains  of  a  splendid  triclinium,  the 
locality  of  which  is  enclosed  with  modern  walls  which 
serve  to  indicate  its  site}  and  the  mosaic  floor  of  which, 
representing  the  scattered  remains  of  a  supper,  the  uot.G(Xr 
ps>T0<7  cM0g9\  the  "purgamenta  caenae"  of  Pliny ,  is 
now  being  repaired  in  the  Lateran  palace  (e). 
The  THE  LAMIAN  GARDENS.  The  Lamian  family 

raian       were  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  jElian  family  ; 
gardens.  t 

and  Horace  has  addressed  the  seventeenth  ode  of  his 
third  book  to  Lucius  iEUius  Lamias,  consul  A.  U.  C.  756, 
who,  according  to  the  same  poet,  survived  his  younger 
brother  Quintus  iElius  Lamias  (/).  He  accompanied  Au- 
gustus in  the  Cantabrian  expedition,  in  which  he  emi- 


(a)  Dion.  lib.  XLVI.  c.  45.  (b)  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  55.  (c)  Hist, 
lib.  1H.  c.  38.  (d)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  4.  [e)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  a5. 
{J)  Epist.  lib.  I.  §.  14,  v.  6sc|q[. 
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nently  distinguished  himself;  and  he  appears  as  mone- 
tary triumvir  on  the  medals  struck  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. Both  were  sons  of  Lucius  iElius  Lamias,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  A.  U.  C.  711., 
and  who ,  according  to  Pliny ,  having  been  supposed 
dead,  was  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he  was 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  but  in  vain ,  for  the  flames 
prevailed  and  he  was  burnt  alive  (a).  The  Lamias  of 
Horace  died  A.  D.  53,  and  is  eulogised  by  Tacitus  (b). 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  these  gardens ,  we  Their 
read  in  Valerius  Maximus  that  so  poor  had  the  family 
anciently  been  ,  that  ,  although  amounting  to  sixteen 
persons,  they  had  but  one  small  house  near  the  trophies 
of  Marius  (c)$  and  these  trophies,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
stood  near  the  arch  of  Gallienus  (d).  The  gardens  were 
subsequently  constructed  in  the  locality  of  the  domun- 
cula  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus ,  that  is  outside 
the  porta  Esquilina  and  near  the  gardens  of  Mecaenas , 
as  we  know  from  Philo,  who  was  so  uncourteously  re- 
ceived in  the  Lamian  gardens  on  occasion  of  his  mission 
to  Caligula  (e).  The  gardens  must  have  been  then  part 
of  the  Imperial  domain ;  and  were  probably  left  by  Lu- 
cius JLlius  Lamias  to  Tiberius ,  as  Mecaenas  bequeathed 
bis  to  Augustus.  These  gardens  then  must  have  stood 
where  the  villa  Palombara  Massimi  now  stands  and  in  its 
vicinity,  where  many  valuable  objects  have  been  found, 
amongst  which  are  the  JYiobes  and  wrestlers ,  which  are 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Florentine  gallery ,  and 
which  were  found  in  the  villa  Tomassini  da  Galles^ ,  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  Horti  Lamiani ,  to  whiclt  they 
seem  to  have  belonged,  as  we  learn  from  Fabroni  in  his 

(a)  Hist  Nat.  lib.  VII.  c.  5a,  §.  55.  {b)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  VI.  c.  27. 
(c)  Lib.  IV.  J.  8.  [d]  See  Vol.  II.  p.  519.  (e)  Phi!o  ,  Legation  to  Caius 
Caligula,  p.  1040. 

30* 
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dissertation  on  those  statues.  The  statues  were  thirteen, 
and  were  discovered  in  the  pontificate  of  Greg.  XIII.  A. 
J).  1 582 ,  and  purchased  by  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  In 
these  gardens  were  also  found  a  Venus  issuing  from  the 
bath  ,  a  Hercules  and  two  mosaic  floors  (a) ;  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandini ,  now  in  the  Vatican  ,  under  Clem.  VIII. 
at  the  close  o{  the  XVI.  century  (b) ;  the  Discobolus  in 
the  casa  Massimi  in  1 78 1 ,  and  a  young  Hercules  of  Greek 
marble  purchased  by  Col.  Campbell  and  taken  by  him 
to  Englaud  (c) ,  with  busts,  vases,  utensils  etc.  After 
Caligula  was  killed  on  the  Capitol ,  his  body  was  se- 
cretly conveyed  to  these  gardens  and  burnt  there  (d)  ; 
but  the  better  part  of  them  were  consumed  under  Nero, 
who  had  his  portrait  taken  in  them  120  feet  high,  which 
was  struck  with  lightning  and  set  fire  to  the  gardens  (e)* 
They  are  omitted  by  the  Regionaries,  whence  it  is  certain 
that  they  ceased  to  exist  at  least  under  their  primitive 
name  in  the  IV.  century. 
Sepulchre  SEPULCHRE  OF  CAIUS  CESTIUS.  This  pyra- 

Ce  tiiis  midal  tomb  stands  near  the  Ostian  gate,  now  the  gate  of 
S.  PauPs,  and  is  the  best  preserved  ancient  sepulchre 
in  Rome ,  its  solidity  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  ha- 
ving effectually  resisted  the  influence  of  time  and  wea- 
ther. It  rises  on  a  travertin  basement  100  feet  square  ; 
and  its  vertical  height  is  124  feet,  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  largest  pyramid  in  Memphis ,  which  is  £00  feet 
high.  Its  mass  consists  of  flint  and  tufa  faced  with  Car- 
rara marble;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  sepulchral  chamber 
twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  broad  and  16  feet  high  , 
well  plastered,  and  painted  in  compartments,  which  are 
formed  by  candelabra,  and  decorated   with   vases  and 

(a)  Vacca  Meraorie  n.  ioa.  (b)  Bartoli  Memorie  n.  76.  (c)  Can- 
cellieri  Dissert.  Epist.  cte.  (d)  Sueton.  Vit.  Calig.  c  39.  (e)  PJia, 
lib.  XXXV.  c.  7,  S-  33. 
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winged  genii.  The  two  apertures  of  the  chamber  are  mo* 
dern  5  and  the  ancient  entrance,  which  is  probably  sub* 
terranean ,  has  not  jet  been  discovered.  In  making  the 
fosse  and  enclosure  of  the  old  protestant  burial  ground, 
the  Ostian  way  was  found  fifteen  feet  under  the  soil,  as 
is  still  seen ;  and  the  pyramid  was  buried  to  the  same 
depth  until  1663,  when  it  was  excavated,  as  it  now  stands, 
by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  On  its  eastern  and  western 
sides  are  seen  inscribed  in  large  letters  the  name  and 
titles  of  Gaius  Cestius;  but  on  the  eastern  side  are  more- 
over inscribed  the  names  of  those  hy  whom  the  tomb 
was  erected  and  the  time  taken  for  its  erection. 
C.  CESTIVS.  L.  F.  FOB.  EPVLO.  PR.  TR.  PL 
V  1 1 .  V  I  R  .  E  P  V  L  O  N  V  M 

OPVS  ABSOLVTVM.  EX.  TESTAMENTO.  DIEBVS.  CCCXXX 

AKBITRATV 
FONTl  .P.P.  CLA  .  MELAE  .  HEREDiS  .  ET  .  POTHI  .    L 

From  this  inscription  we  learn  that  Caius  Cestius  was 
son  of  Lucius  Cestius,  belonged  to  the  Poblilian  tribe, 
had  the  title  of  Epulo,  was  praetor,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple ,  and  septemvir  of  the  epulones  5  that  the  work  was 
completed,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  in  330 
days,  by  Lucius  Pontius,  the  son  of  Publius,  of  the  Clau* 
dian  tribe ,  surnamed  Mela ,  heir ,  and  Caius  Cestius 
Pothus,  freedman.  An  inscription  on  the  tomb  also  re- 
cords its  repairs  by  Alexander  "VII.: 

INSTAVRATVM  .  AN .  DOMINI .  MDCLXIII. 
On  that  occasion  were  discovered  the  two  pillars,  which 
now  stand  at  the  inner  angles  of  the  pyramid ,  and  are 
of  Roman  Doric,  fluted  and  of  white  marble.  Then  also 
were  discovered  two  marble  pedestals,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  heirs  of  Caius  Cestius ;  and  to  one  of  them  still 
adhered  the  foot  of  a  bronze  semicolossal  statue  ,  which 
had  been  about  eighteen  feet  high.  The  pedestals  and 
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foot  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  The 
inscriptions,  which  are  identical ,  fix  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Cestius  in  the  iEdileship  of  Agrippa  ,  which 
began  A.  U.  C.  719(a):  m.  valerivs  .  messalla  .  corvIivvs 

P.RVTILIVS  .  LVPVS  .  L.  IVNIVS  .  sIlANVS  .  L.  PONTIVS  .  MELA  . 
D.  MARIVS  .  NIGER  .  HEREDES  .  C.  CESTI  .  ET  .  L.  CESTIVS  .  QVAE  . 
EX  .  PARTE  .  AD  .  EVM  .  FRATRIS  .  HEREDITAS  .  M.  AGRIPPAE  . 
MVNERE  .  PERVENIT  .  EX  .  EA .  PECVNIA  .  QVAM  ,  PRO  Svls  .  P  AR- 
TIRVS  .  RECEPER  .  EX  .  VENDITIONE  .  ATTALICOR.  QVAE  .  ElS  . 
PER.  EDICTVM  .  AEdTliS  .  IN  .  SEPVLCRVM  .  C  CESTI  .   EX  .  TE- 

stamento  .  eivs  .  inferre  .  non  .  licvit.  All  the  heirs  men- 
tioned in  this  inscription  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, and  amongst  them  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Corvi- 
nus  triumphed  over  the  Aquitanians  A.U.C.  726:  Pub- 
lius  Rutilius  Lupus  was  a  celebrated  Rhetorician  of  the 
same  time,  whose  father  was  consul  A.  U.  G.  663  5  and  Lu- 
cius Julius  Silanus  had  a  son  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  763. 
The  inscription  further  informs  us  that  the  bronze  sta- 
tue was  erected  with  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  Attalica  or  gold  lama ,  which  covered  the  corpse 
before  it  was  burnt.  These  Attalica  were  so  called  from 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus ,  by  whom  they  were  inven- 
ted (b) ;  and  had  been  first  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Scipio  Asiaticus  after  his  defeat  of  Antiochus  A.  U.  G. 
566.  (c).  The  XII.  Tables  forbad  gold  in  any  form  to 
be  buried  or  burnt  with  the  dead ,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of    gold  wire  when  used  to  fasten  teeth,  dentes 
avro  vincti;  and  Agrippa,  who  as  iEdile  presided  over 
the  execution  of  all  sumptuary  laws  ,  was  therefore,  as 
the  inscription  records ,  bound  to  prevent  the  burning 
of  .the  Attalica.  Cestius  himself  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 


(a)  Frontinus  de  Aquaeduet.  5-  9      \j>)   Pliny  lib.  VIII.  $.  74. 
(tf)PUn   lib.  XXXVII.  5  6. 
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hi  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  and  in  his  letter  from  Eplie* 
sus  to  Atticus  A.  U.  C.  702.  The  Epulones  superinten- 
ded the  banquets  of  the  gods  and  were  originally  three, 
but  Sylla  made  them  seven  5  and  hence  the  Septemviri 
Epulones,  of  whom  Cestius  was  one.  It  was  a  most  exal- 
ted office,  having  been  held  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
by  most  distinguished  personages,  and  often  during  the 
empire  by  the  nephews  and  sons  of  the  Emperors.  Ces- 
tius  however  was  of  plebeian  family,  as  is  clear  from 
his  having  been  Praetor  and  Tribune  of  the  people, 

PORTICO  OF  OCTAVIA,  It  was  built  by  Augus-  Portico  of 
tus,  A.  U.  C.  721  ,  with  the  money  derived  from  the  Octavia. 
spoils  taken  in  the  Dalmatian  war;  and  he  also  erected 
at  the  same  time  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  one  to 
Juno  Regina,  a  Curia  and  a  Schola  of  Octavia,  all  with- 
in the  portico.  The   architects   were  Saurus  and  Ba- 
tracus ,  who ,  not  having  been  permitted  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  edifice ,  carved  their  symbols  on  the  tori 
at  the  base  of  the  columns,  u  in  spiris  columnarum  ;  " 
and  a  lizard,  corresponding  to  the  name  of  Saurus,  and  a 
frog  with  that  of  Batracus,  are  seen  on  some  of  the  pillars 
in  the  church  of  S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls  (a).  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  originally  built  by  Quintus 
Cecilius  Metellus,  surnamed  Mecedonicus ,  about  the 
year  606  of  Rome,  who  employed  as  his  architect  Her- 
modius ;  and  it  was  the  first  temple  in  Rome  built  of 
marble  (b).  The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  a  master-piece  by 
Polycles  and  Dionysius,  sons  of  Timarchus;  and  the 
temple  also  contaiced  a  famous  group  of  Pan  and  Olym- 
pus wrestling ,  by  Heliodorus ,  Venus  in  the  act  of  ba- 
thing, and  Daedalus  standing,  by  Polycarmus ,  and  a 

(«)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI.  c   4.  Dion  lib.  XLIX.  c.  43.  Suetou.  Vit. 
Octav.  c.  29.     (b)  Vilruv.  lib.  Ill  c.  a.  Yelleius  lib.  I.  c.  it, 
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Jove  in  ivory  by  Praxiteles ,  all  brought  from  Mace- 
don  (a).  The  temple  of  Juno  had  been  previously  built 
by  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus  consul ,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  by  him  in  the  Ligurian  war,  A.  U.  C.  567  (b). 
The  statue  of  Juno  was  by  Dionysius,  besides  which  the 
temple  contained  the  statues  of  iEsculapius  and  Diana , 
by  Praxiteles ,  that  of  Juno  by  Polycles  ,  and  a  Yenus 
by  Phyliscus  (c).  In  conveying  the  statues  to  the  temples, 
the  persons  employed  misplaced  that  of  Juno  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of 
Juno ,  a  mistake  which  was  not  corrected  ,  having  been 
looked  upon  as  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  both  dei- 
ties (d).  Before  these  temples  Metellus  ranged  the  75 
bronze  equestrian  statues  of  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
by  Lysippus,  which  were  placed  by  Alexander  in  Dion, 
a  city  of  Macedon  (e).  The  Schola ,  called  by  Augustus 
after  his  sister  Octavia  as  was  the  portico ,  consisted  of 
an  exedra  for  conversation  \  and  contained  paintings , 
by  Antiphilus,  of  Hesione,  Alexander,  Philip  and  Mi- 
nerva ,  a  statue  of  Cupid  with  a  thunderbolt  or  rather 
of  Alcibiades  under  the  form  of  Cupid ,  the  work  of 
Scopas,  according  to  some,  of  Praxiteles  according  to 
others.  This  Cupid  may  have  been  that  given  by  Praxi- 
teles to  Phryne  or  Glycera  ,  and  by  her  to  Tespia  ,  her 
country,  where  it  remained  until  the  time  of  Caligula, 
who  brought  it  to  Rome  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Tespians :  it  was  restored  to  them  by  Claudius;  but 
Kero  deprived  them  of  it  a  second  time,  and  placed  it  in 
his  golden  house,  whence  it  passed  into  the  portico  of 
Octavia ,  where  it  perished  in  the  conflagration  under 


(a)  Plin.  lib.  XXXXVI-  c/4.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXXIX.  c  a.  Lib.  XL. 
el  5a.  (c)  Plin.  lib.  XXXVI  c  4-  \d\  Ibid,  (e)  Arrian.  lib.  I.  e.  16. 
Velleiu*  lib,  I.  e.  11. 
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Titus  A.  D.80  (a).  In  the  Schola  were  also  four  fauns  5 
one  presenting  Bacchus  with  the  mantle  of  Venus,  ano- 
ther representing  Libera,another  soothing  a  crying  child, 
and  a  fourth  in  the  act  of  drinking  from  a  cup  ,  the 
works ,  according  to  Pliny ,  of  an  unknown  hand.  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  were  received  in  the  Curia  by  the  Se- 
nate on  their  return  from  the  Jewish  war  (b).  All  these 
edifices  with  all  their  treasures  of  art  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  A.  D.  80  5  but  the  portico  and  two  tem- 
ples were  rebuilt  by  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalia 
A.  D.  203 ,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  ar- 
chitrave and  frieze  of  the  propylaeum  of  the  portico  at 
the  piazza  della  Pescaria  ,  which  consists  of  four  lines , 
and  runs  thus : 

(i)  IMP.CAES.  L.  SEPTIMIVS.  SEVERYS.  PITS.  PER- 
T1JNAX  .  AYG  .  ARABIC  .  ADIABENIG .  PARTHIG  .  MA- 
XIM YS.  (2)  TRIB .  POTEST .  XI  .  IMP .  XI.  COS .  Ill .  P. 
P.  ET  (3)  IMP.  CAES.  M.  AYRELIVS.  ANTONINYS/PIVS 
FELIX  .  AVG  .  TRIB  .  POTEST  .  VI  .  COS  .  PROCOS 
(4) .  .  .  INCENDIO  .  CONSYMPTAM  .TlESTITYERYlNT 
The  form  of  the  portico  as  restored  is  preserved  on  the 
plan  of  Rome  in  the  Capitol,  and  presents  an  oblong 
portico,  formed  by  a  double  row  of  columns  750  feet 
long  by  500  feet  broad,  with  a  propylaeum  projecting 
forward  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  formed 
by  two  antae  and  four  columns,  from  which,  to  the  right 
and  left,  ran  a  double  row  of  eight  columns  on  either 
side.  The  longer  sides  present  each  a  double  row  of  25 
columns;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  area  are  the  two  tem- 
ples of  Jove  to  the  right,  and  of  Juno  to  the  left  of  the 
propylaeum,  the  former  hexastyle-peripteral ,  and  the 

(a)  Cicero  in  Verrem.  Act.  II.  lib.  4.  c.  2, 60.  Strabo  lib.  IX.  c.  2. 
Pausan.  lib.  I.  c.  20.  lib.  IX.  c.  27.  Athenaeus  lib.  XIII.  c.  6.  Dion 
lib.  LXVI.  c.24.  (b)  Josephua  Jewish  War  lib.  VII.  c.  16. 
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latter  hexastyle-prostyle.  Before  each  are  the  steps  that 
led  up  to  the  cella,  and  the  square  altar  on  which  was 
offered  the  sacrifices.  Behind  the  temples  and  adjoining 
them  is  the  schola,  a  semicircular  exedra  for  conversa- 
tion. The  propylaeum,  which  was  only  the  entrance  to 
the  portico,  presents  four  fluted  columns  of  Carrara  mar- 
ble in  front,  as  is  seen  in  this  piazza,  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  in  their  Corinthian  capitals 
we  observe,  instead  of  rosettes,  couchant  eagles  with 
thunderbolts  in  their  talons.  The  antae,  which  are  also 
of  Carrara  marble,  are  not  fluted.  From  the  propylaeum 
the  ascent  to  the  portico  was  by  steps  which  stood  in 
the  intercolumniation.  The  propylaeum  suffered  per- 
haps from   the   earthquake  of  Ixlxl ,  which  injured  the 
colosseum;  and  hence  we  find  one  arch  now  in  part  fil- 
led up  with  a  wall,  built  up  in  the  southern  front  to 
strengthen  the  pillars  of  the  arch.  Several  columns  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  portico  are  still  standing  near  the 
propylaeum  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  via  della 
Pescaria;  and  in  several  of  the  houses  there  and  in  the 
via  della  Catena  are  columns  belonging  to  the  portico. 
The  two  lateral  arches,  still  standing,  led  on  either  side 
into  the  portico  from  the  proylaeum;  and  the  marble 
antefixes,  on  the  summits  of  these  arches,  adorned  with 
eagles,  are  a  proof  that  the  propylaeum  had  been  roofed. 
From  the  Capitoline  plan  applied  to  the  existing  ruins 
of  the   portico  we   find   that  its  southern  side  before 
us  commenced  at  the  point  where  the  via  di  Pescaria 
begins  to  descend  towards  the  piazza  of  the  same  name, 
and  terminated  about  the  middle  of  the  via  della  Catena, 
where  there  remain  evident  indications  of  the  angle; 
that  the  long  western  side,  beginning  at  the  above-men- 
tioned point  of  the  via  di  Pescaria,  passed  by  the  church 
of  S.  Ambrogio,  and  the  palazzo  Casoni  near  the  piazza 
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of  S.  Caterina  de  Funari,  where  it  joined  the  northern 
side;  that  the  northern  side  ran  thence  by  the  palazzo 
Cavalletti  and  the  adjoining  palazzo  Altieri,  where  it 
met  the  eastern  angle;  that  the  eastern  angleran  thence 
towards  the  church  and  house  of  the  pp.  di  Campitelli, 
crossing  which  it  joined  the  southern  side  at  the  via 
della  Catena  ;  that  the  three   fluted  columns  of  white 
marble  of  the  composite  order  ,  standing  in  a  private 
house  in  the  via  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria,  belong  to  the  pro- 
naos  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  its  western  angle  ;  that 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  stood  on  the  site  of  S.  Maria  in 
Campitelli,  where  there  exist  remains  of  a  wall  of  tra- 
vertin and  of  opus  reticulatum  (a);  and  finally  that  the 
Schola  of  Octavia  stood  about  the  middle  of  the  via  della 
Tribuna  di  Campitelli.  The  inequality  of  the  soil  in 
all  that  locality  results  from  the  ruins  of  this  portico 
and  its  edifices;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Venus  de^e- 
dici  amidst  these  ruins,  in  the  XVII.  century,  as  is  rela- 
ted by  Pietro  Sante  Bartoli,  makes  it  probable  that  in 
them  lie  buried  other  valuable  specimens  of  ancient  art. 

THEATRE  OF  MARCELLUS.  This  theatre  was  Theatre  o 
commenced  by  Caesar  and  completed  hy  Augustus,  who  Ma,cel  u9# 
dedicated  it  to  his  nephew  Marcellus;  and  at  its  dedica- 
tion, A.  U.  C.  ILL,  were  killed  600  wild  beasts,  brought 
from  Africa  (b).  It  suffered  in  the  Neronian  conflagra- 
tion; and  its  stage  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  (c).  It  must 
have  been  in  a  ruinous  state  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus,  for  Lampridius  informs  us  that  he  purposed 
rebuilding  it,  a  purpose  however  which  he  did  not  rea- 
lise (d).  Ausonius  informs  us  that  it  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  (e);  and  its  mention  by  the  Regionaries,  one  of 

[a)   Erra,  Storia  di  S.  Maria  in  Portico  p.  46.  (b)  Dion  lib.  XLIII. 
c.  49.  (c)  Sueton.  Vit.  Vesp.  c.  19.  (d)  Lamprid.  Vit.  S.  Sever,  c  44. 
(e)  Poem  on  the  Seven  Wise  men,  v.  3g. 
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whom,  Victor,  says  that  it  could  accommodate  30,00(1 
persons,  is  a  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  V.  century.  In 
the  XI.  century  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress ,  and 
must  have  sufferred  much  in  the  civil  feuds  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  remains  however  are  still  considerable,  and 
show  that  it  consisted  of  two  praecinctiones  or  tiers  of 
seats,  crowned  with  aportico;  and  that  externally  it  pre- 
sented three  ranges,  two  of  which  had  arches  and  half- 
columns,  the  under  one  Doric,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the 
third  of  which  ranges  had  no  arches  and  was  decorated 
with  pilasters ,  all  of  travertin  and  of  excellent  archi- 
tecture. On  its  ruins  now  rise  the  Ursini  palace  and 
other  houses:  part  of  the  eastern  angle  of  the  prosce- 
nium may  be  seen  in  the  via  de^Savelli^and  the  ruins  indi- 
cate that  the  stage  looked  towards  the  river,  and  that 
the  cavea  ran  round  by  the  vicolo  della  Campana ,  the 
via  de^Sugherari,  and,  passing  the  houses  and  courts  be- 
tween the  via  della  Catena  and  that  of  ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  went  to  join  the  western  extremity  of  the  stage. 
The  external  arches  were  £4;  and  of  these  12  remain, 
as  is  seen  in  the  via  de^Sugherari. 

THEATRE  OF  BALBUS.  Cornelius  Balbus  was 
Balbus.  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus,  for 
whom  Cicero  pronounced  his  oration  for  Balbus ;  and 
both  uncle  and  nephew  were  particular  friends  of  Au- 
gustus. The  nephew  conquered  the  Garamantes ,  and 
was  the  first  person  of  foreign  origin  who  triumphed  in 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  73/1  (a).  Enriched  by  his  campaign  and 
wishing  to  gratify  Augustus ,  he  built  a  theatre  and  a 
magnificent  adjoining  portico ,  which  he  dedicated  A. 
U.  C.  741,  when  Augustus  returned  to  Rome  after  his 
expeditions  into  Gaul,  Germany  and  Spain,  the  same 

(a)  Plin.  lib   V-  c  5. 
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year  in  which  that  emperor  dedicated  his  theatre  to  Mar- 
cellus  (a).  Dion  relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  Tiber  ,  the  theatre  was,  on  one  occasion,  en- 
tered by  boats:  Bufus  places  it  in  the  IX.  region;  and 
Victor  sajs  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  could  accommodate  30,  085  spectators.  From 
these  data  we  learn  that  it  stood  near  the  Tiber,  on  the 
same  side  with  Pompej^s  gardens:  accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  Cenci  palace  stands  on  an  extensive  ruin  in 
that  locality,  which  extends  to  the  piazza  delle  Scuole 
within  the  Ghetto;  and  Piranesi  found  one  of  the  arches 
that  sustained  the  seats  in  the  shop  of  the  conceria  di 
pelli  under  the  church  of  S.  Tommaso  a  Cenci  in  the 
via  di  S.  Bartolomeo  de^Vaccinari,  opposite  the  sega 
de"marmi.  The  palazzo  Cenci  therefore  is  evidently  si- 
tuate on  an  elevation  produced  by  part  of  its  ruins.  It 
existed  in  the  V.  century,  as  we  know  from  its  mention 
by  Victor,  who  also  records  the  existence  at  the  same 
time  of  its  crypto  portico,  remains  of  which  maybe 
seen  in  n.  23  via  di  Maria  in  Cacaberis  ,  consisting  of 
brick  arches  adorned  with  Doric  columns  of  travertin. 
The  ruin  is  erroneously  called  the  portico  of  Philip , 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  proximate  and  parallel  to 
the  portico  of  Octavia. 

AMPHITHEATRE  OF  STATILIUS  TAURUS.  It  AmpM. 
was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus  A.  U.  C.  72/x,  that  is  30  theatre  of 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (by,  and  was  the  first  ^ 
amphitheatre  of  stone  built  in  Rome.  It  was  situate, 
according  to  Dion  and  Strabo ,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  (c),  and  is  hence  placed  by  the  Regionaries  in 
the  IX.  region ,  which  is  that  of  the  Campus  Martius. 


(a)  Sueton.  Vit.  Octav.  c.  ag.  Dion  lib.  LIV.  c.  25.  {b)  Dion  lib.  LI. 
c.  23.  Sueton.  Vit.  Octav.  c.  ay.  (c)  Dion  lib.  LI.  c.  a3.  Strabo  lib.  V. 
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Before  the  erection  of  the  Colosseum,  Caligula  gave  spec- 
tacles in  it  A*  D.  38  (a)  ;  and  that  it  existed  in  the 
V.  century  is  clear  from  its  mention  by  Rufus.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  visible;  but  Piranesi, 
when  erecting  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio,  saw  its  seats 
about  100  feet  under  ground;  and  its  ruins  have  prin- 
cipally produced  the  artificial  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
palace  of  monte  Citorio,  to  which  it  probably  has  given 
its  name  (&). 
Castren-  CASTRENSIAN  AMPHITHEATRE.  It  is  situate 

sl,  ",ara,"  between  the  porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  porta  Maggiore, 
and  forms  part  of  the  city  wall.  The  time  of  its  con- 
struction is  not  exactly  known;  but  its  excellent  archi- 
tecture is  a  proof  that  it  existed  before  the  Colosseum. 
The  Regionaries  place  it  in  the  V.  region  or  that  of 
the  Esquiiine:  we  moreover  know  that  Rome  had  but 
three  amphitheatres,  that  of  Statilius  Taurus',  that  of 
iVespasian  or  the  colosseum,  and  the  Castrensian;  and, 
as  the  localities  of  the  two  former  are  well  known  to 
be  altogether  different  from  that  of  this  edifice,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  be  the  Castrensian  amphitheatre. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Ludi  Castrenses  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius,  which  were  so  called  because  ce- 
lebrated by  the  soldiery  (c).  We  have  already  seen  that 
near  this  amphitheatre  stood  the  Vivarium  for  wild 
beasts  (<i),  which  was  guarded  by  Praetorian  soldiery; 
and  we  may  hence  reasonably  infer  that  the  amphithea- 
tre was  erected  for  their  use.  It  was  made  to  serve  as 
part  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurelian ;  and  the  arches  of 
the  external  part  were  then  filled  with  masonry,  as  we 
now  see  them. 


(a)  Sueton.  Vit.  Calig.  c.  18.  Dion  lib.  LIX.  c.  10.    {b)  See  Vol.  I. 
,  p.  io4sij.  (c)  Vit.  Tiber,  c.  72.  [d)  Vol.I.  p.  386. 
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The  existing  ruin  presents  an  elipse  300  feet  long 
by  250  feet  broad,  and  had  two  floors  with  48  arches 
each,  all  of  beautiful  brick-work,  save  the  foundations 
of  the  engaged  columns,  which  are  of.  travertin.  A  frag- 
ment only  of  the  second  story  remains  attached  to  the 
city  wall,  on  the  side  of  S.  Giovanni}  and  from  it  we 
see  that  the  second  story  was  adorned  not  with  half  co- 
lumns but  with  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  as 
are  the  columns.  Eighteen  of  the  48  arches  of  the  under 
floor  still  remains;  and  the  edifice  is  best  seen  to  the 
rear,  outside  the  porta  S.  Giovanni.  Its  interiour  has 
been  converted  into  a  garden ,  and  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  In  some  excavations  made  there  the 
bones  of  some  large  animals  were  found,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  this,  in  common  with  the  other  ancient  am- 
phitheatres ,  had  substructures ,  from  which  the  wild 
beasts  occasionally  emerged  into  the  arena. 

GARDENS  AND  BATHS  OF  AGRIPPA.  Rufus  Gardens 

places  in  the  IX.  region  the  gardens  and  baths  of  Affrip-  a?A   M'  * 
r  o  D  or     oiAgnppa 

pa,  a  proof  of  their  contiguity  to  one  another;  and  as 
the  baths  were  situate,  as  we  shall  see,  between  the  Pan- 
theon and  the  arco  della  Ciambella ,  and  between  the 
palazzo  Lante  and  the  church  of  the  Minerva,  the  gar- 
dens, in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  baths,  must  have 
been  situate  in  the  same  locality.  Again,  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  church  ,  must 
have  prevented  the  extension  of  the  gardens  on  that 
side:  the  baths  of  Nero  ,  on  which  stands  the  palazzo 
Giustiniani ,  the  baths  of  Alexander  Severus,  on  the 
site  of  which  is  the  palazzo  Madama ,  the  theatre  and 
Portico  of  Pompey  ,  which  terminated  in  the  via  del 
Sudario,  confine  the  gardens  within  the  via  del  Sudario 
and  the  Sapienza ,  and  between  the  via  de'Sediarii  and 
that  of  Torre  Argentina,  a  rectangular  area  of  640. 00Q 
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square  feet.  We  have  seen  that  the  Caprean  marsh  stood 
in  this  locality   (a)^  and  it  is  highly   probable  that, 
amongst  the  many  improvements  made  by  Agrippa  du- 
ring his  famous  aedileship  A.  U.  C.  721,  he  also  drained 
that  marsh  and  converted  it  into  his  gardens.   Dion 
informs  us  that  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  gardens 
and  baths  to  the  Roman  people  (b).  For  the  use  of  these 
gardens  he  constructed  the  aqueduct  of  the  aqua  Virginis, 
from  the  limpid  water  of  which  he  formed  a  canal,  which 
he  called  an  Euripus,  because  an  imitation  of  the  streight 
of  that  name  which  separates  Euboea  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  and  a  pond,  called  from  his  name,  both 
mentioned  by  Ovid  together  with  the  gardens  and  plains 
of  Agrippa  (c).  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  transferred 
from  Lampacum  a  fallen  lion  of  Lysippus,  and  placed 
it  in  the  grove  between  the  pond  and  the  Euripus  (<i), 
the  latter  of  which  was  used  as  a  cold  bath  (e).  The  water 
probably  passed  from  the  Euripus  to  the  pond,  on  which 
Nero  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet,  A.  D.  65  ,  on  board 
of  vessels  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory,  freely  indulging 
in  every  species  of  lasciviousness,  a  proof  that  the  pond 
was  of  considerable  extent  (/).  The  Euripus  and  pond 
were,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
marsh;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  hence  originated 
the  name  of  la  Valle*  given  to  that  part  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  ages  (g). 

The  thermae  of  Agrippa  were  the  first  public  baths 
erected  in  Rome,  A.  U.  C  729}  and  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  gardens.  Amongst  the  treasures  of  art  which 
they  contained  Pliny  mentions  a  famous  work  of  Lysip- 

(a)  Vol.1,  p.  108.  (b)  lib.  LIV.  c  29.  (c)  De  Ponto  lib.  I.  episl. 
VIU.  v.  38sq.  Lib.  XIII.  c.  I.  $.  19.  (dj  Senec.  epist.  85.  Status 
Sylv.  lib.  I.  §.  5.  v.  a5.  (e)  Martial  lib.  XIV.  ep.  63..  (J)  Tacit,  lib.  XV. 
c  57.  {g)  Nardini  lib.  VI.  c.  4- 
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pus,  representing  a  boy  rubbing  himself,  pueruni  di- 
stringentem  se,  placed  before  the  baths,  and  so  much 
admired  by  Tiberius  that  he  transferred  it  to  his  palace, 
substituting  for  it  another  statue  $  but  such  was  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  theatres, 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  restore  it  (a).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  the  statue  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, commonly  called  the  shepherd  Martius.  Pliny  also 
mentions  that  Agiippa  purchased  from  the  people  of 
Cyzicum,  for  about  8,000/,  two  paintings  representing 
Ajas  and  Venus,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  baths  were 
painted  in  encaustic  (£).  The  thermae  were  burnt  in 
the  time  of  Titus  A.  D.  80  (c);  and  were  restored  by 
Domitian,  and  repaired  by  Adrian  (d).  They  were  in 
use  A.  D-  £55 ,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  as  we  know 
from  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (e)}  and  this  is  the  last  no- 
tice of  them  which  has  reached  us.  There  are  remains 
of  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon,  consisting  of  a  large 
circular  hall ,  which  is  cut  through  by  the  via  della 
Giambella.  The  hall  and  street  took  their  names  from 
a  large  gilt  bronze  civic  crown,  found  there  in  an  exca- 
vation made  by  Card,  della  Valle,  and  resembling  the 
sort  of  cake  called  in  Italian  ciambella  (f).  This  circu- 
lar edifice  had  been  one  of  the  grand  entrances  to  the 
Pantheon,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  been  a  circular 
hall  of  the  baths.  Between  this  entrance  and  the  Pan- 
theon were  the  baths  strictly  so  called,  of  which  there 
remain  several  well  built  corridores;  but  the  whole 
thermae,  according  to  the  best  modern  topographers  of 
Borne,  extended  between  the  via  di  Monterone,  the 

(a)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c  8.  §•  *9-  (b)  Lib.  XXXVI.  c.  a5.  $.  64. 
(c)  Dion  lib.  LXI.  c  34.  (d)  Spartiau  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  18.  (e)  Carmen 
ad  Consentium.  (/;  Vacca.  Mem.  n.  53. 

Vol.  IV.  31 
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piazza  de**  Caprettari  3  the  via  della  Valle  ,  the  vicolo, 
Strozzi,  the  piazza  delle  Stimmate,  and  the  palazzoFer- 
retti,  behind  which,  in  the  small  courtyard  ofn.  77  via 
de^Cesarini,  are  remains,  of  the  baths  still  visible,  which 
are  the  most  southern  vestiges  that  exist.  From  this 
point  they  ran  nearly  to  the  house  of  the  Maestre  Pie 
in  the  via  Cesarini  5  and  going  thence  in  a  direct  line 
and  cutting  the  via  della  Pigna  and  the  via  della  Mi- 
nerva ,  they  joined  the  Pantheon,  which,  as  we  said  , 
originally  formed  part  of  them.  This  space  contains  a 
parallelogram  900  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  700 
feet  broad  from  north  to  south ,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  the  pantheon  and  the-  ruins  to  its  rear. 
The  THE  PANTHEON.   We  have  already  described 

f  f"    'eonX    the  Pantheon  as  a  Christian  church  (a)i  and  our  pre- 
history pi',  \  '     ".  v    n  r 

sent  purpose  is  to  examine  it  as  a  Pagan  temple.  It  is 

situate  in  the  piazza  della  Rotonda;  and  was  founded, 
as  the  inscription  on  its  portico  records,  by  Marcus 
Yipsanius  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustus,  in  his 
third  consulate,  that  is  A.  U.  G.  726,  or  27  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  had  been 
dedicated  principally  to  Jove  the  Avenger,  and  called 
YlocyOscov,  the  Pantheon  (#),  either,  according  to  Dion, 
because  it  contained  the  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus , 
whom  the  ancients  considered  the  active  and  passive 
principles  of  Universal  Nature,  and  therefore  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  deities,  or  on  account  of  its  spheri- 
cal form  resembling  the  concave  heavens,  the  dwelling 
place  of  all  the  gods  (c).  It  was  terminated  in  728,  as 
we  learn  from  Dion,  having  been  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years.  It  suffered  from  fire  ,  A.  D.  80  , 
under  Titus,  as  Dion  relates  (d),  and  was  repaired  by 

(a)  VqI. .II.  p.  24sqq.  (b)  Lib  XXXVI.  c.  x5-  {c)  Lib.  LIH.  c.  27, 
^  Lib.  LXVl.  c.  24. 
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Domitian  ,  according  to  Cassiodoms  (a).  It  was  again 
fired  by  lightning,  A.  D.  110,  under  Trajan,  as  we  read 
in  the  Chronicle -of  Eusebius  5  and  was  repaired  by 
Adrian,  as  is  recorded  by  Spartian  (b).  In  202  it  under- 
went several  repairs  under  S.  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as 
is  recorded  by  an  inscription  which  we  shall  see  on  its 
architrave;  and  these  are  the  last  repairs  on  record  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  In  common  with 
the  other  Pagan  temples  it  was  closed  by  the  law  of 
Honorius  A.  D.  399  (c),  and  remained  so  until  A. 
D.  608,  when  Boniface  IV.  obtained  permission  from  the 
emperor  Phocas  to  consecrate  it  as  a  Christian  church, 
which  he  did  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres, 
which  it  still  retains  (d).  This  its  consecration  as  a 
church  afforded  it  no  protection  against  the  sacrilegious 
spoliation  of  Constans  II.,  who,  A.  D.  655,  plundered 
it  of  the  gilt  bronze  tiles  that  covered  its  roof.  The  Im- 
perial plunderer  was  killed  at  Syracuse  by  his  injured 
servant;  and  all  the  rich  treasure,  of  which  he  despoiled 
Rome  during  his  short  but  rapacious  visit,  and  which 
he  destined  for  Constantinople^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  who  transferred  them  to  Alexandria  (e). 
For  more  than  seven  centuries  it  remained  thus  expo- 
sed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  until  Martin  V.,  in 
1425,  commenced  covering  it  with  lead,  a  work  conti- 
nued by  Eugenius  IV.,  and  completed  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  1A52,  as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  on  the  dome. 
One  of  the  northern  angular  columns  was  restored  by 
Urban  VIII.,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  bee  scul- 
ptured in  the  rosette  of  its  capital;  but  he  also  removed 
the  beams  of  gil  bronze  ,  that  supported  the  roof  of  the 

(a)  Chron.  Blum  tori  Annal  ann.  83.  [b)  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  19. 
(e)  Cad.Theodos.  lib.  XVI.  til  X.i.  XVIII.  [d)  Anastas.  Vit.  Boiiifac.  IV. 
(9)  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  V.  c.  i5. 
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portico  5  partly  for  the  erection  of  the  baldachino  and 
chair  of  S.  Peter's,  and  partly  for  the  canon  of  S.  An- 
gelo$and  he  records  his  plunder  with  great  complacency, 
in  an  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  great  door  of  en- 
trance, as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed.  The  temple  had 
been  respected  in  all  the  great  catastrophes  of  Rome; 
and  this  barbarous  act  of  spoliation  gave  rise  to  the 
merited  sarcasm:  Quod  non  fee eruntbarhari^f ecerunt 
BarbarinL  The  bronze,  according  to  Fea,  weighed  ^50, 
2531bs.,  of  which  ^8,2861bs.,  valued  at  15,0007,  was 
employed  in  the  useless  canon  of  S.  Angelo.  Thatsame 
virtuous  but  tastelss  pontiff  added  the  two  belfries,  which, 
rising  above  the  pediment,  have  been  compared  to  ass^s 
ears  5  and  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  did  more 
mischief  by  taking  away  the  bronze  beams  than  by  ad- 
ding these  two  hideous  monuments  of  his  bad  taste , 
which,  with  other  repairs,  cost,  according  to  Fea,  up- 
wards of  3000/.  Alexander  VII.,  in  1662,  added  two 
columns,  which  were  wanting  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
portico,  and  which  are  graced  with  the  star  of  the  house 
of  Chigi,  carved  on  the  capitals;  and  these  as  well  as 
that  of  Urban  VIII.  are  of  red  granite,  and  were  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  $ero ,  near  the  church  of 
S.  Luigi  de'Francesi.  The  square  before  the  edifice  was 
reduced  to  its  present  level  by  Clement  XL,  who  adorn- 
ed its  fountain  with  the  obelisk ,  and  repaired  the  tem- 
ple. Benedict  XIV.,  in  17/i7,  caused  the  marbles  of  the 
interior  to  be  polished  and  the  edifice  to  be  repaired, 
on  which  occasion  disappeared ,  as  we  shall  see ,  the 
marbles  of  the  attic,  its  architecture,  and  the  remaining 
sluccos  of  the  cupola.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII. 
was  discovered  the  external  flagged  area  towards  the  wes*; 
and  the  leaden  covering  of  the  cupola,  towards  the  fran^ 
of  the  building,  was  renewed. 
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Having  thus  hastily  noticed  the  history  of  the  edi-  Descrip- 
fice  we  now  proceed  to  its  description.  It  consists  of  a    lon 
large  circular  cell  a,  preceded  hy  a  square  portico  sus- 
tained by  sixteen  columns  of  grey  and  red  Egyptian 
granite,  so  disposed  as  to  present  eight  in  front,  three 
at  each  side ,  and  three  in  the  third  rows   nezt  to  and 
including  the  sides.  The  portico  is  110  feet  long  by  (id 
feet  deep:  the  columns  are  5  feet  in  diameter  and  Ll 
feet  in  height  including  their  bases  and  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals of  white  marble  $  and  the  intercolumniations  are 
two  diameters,  except  in  the  interiour.  The  temple  there- 
fore ,  to  speak  architecturally  ,  is  prostyle-octastyle-di- 
style-Corinthian.  Five  steps  led  up  to  its  portico,  which 
was  originally  four  feet  above  the  soil;  but  of  them  one 
only,  formed  however  into  two,  is  now  used,  the  others 
being  buried  in  the  accumulated  ruins.  The  area  around 
the  temple  was  flagged  with  travertin  ,  as  is  seen  at  the 
right  side  of  the  edifice ,  where  also  the  circular  cella 
rises  on  a  square  basement  raised  on  two  steps.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  cella  has  three  cornices ,  the  first  of  which 
is  forty-six,  the  second  eighty-six,  and  the  third  107  , 
feet  high  5  and  from  the  third  springs  the  dome,  which 
is  built  of  pumice  stone  to  consult  for  lightness.  Up  to 
the  first  cornice  the  cella,  as  is  still  observable,  was  fa- 
ced with  marble :  the  rest  was  plastered.  On  either  side 
of  the  square  part  of  the  edifice,  which  was  incrusted  with 
marble  and  adorned  with  pilasters ,  is  a  door  ,  which 
opened  on  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  edifice,  but  no  longer  serviceable.  Between  the  second 
and  third  cornices  are  twelve  doors  opening  into  opaque 
chambers,  which  were  intended  partly  to  dry  the  edifice 
and  partly  to  contain  objects  belonging  to  the  temple* 
Above  the  portico  in  front  is  still  seen  the  ancient  pedi- 
ment of  the  cella  itself:  the  cornice  is  continued  round 
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•the  body  of  the  building,  instead  of  being  broken  where 
the  portico  commences:  the  columns  of  the  portico  and 
of  the  interior  are  disproportionately  low  for  the  cella ; 
and  these  circumstances  combined  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  circular  edifice  is  of  earlier  erection  than  the  portico. 
That  edi6ce  ,  as  we  have  seen  ,  is  united  in  construction 
with  the  baths  of  Agrippa;  and  it  is  hence  inferred  with 
good  reason  that  it  was  originally  built  for  a  thermal 
hall ,  such  as  we  see  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian ,  and 
that  the  portico  was  afterwards  added  to  convert  it  into 
a  temple.  The  edifice  looks  N.  N.  E. ;  and  on  its  frieze 
was  inscribed  in  gilt  bronze  letters  the  name  of  the  il- 
lustrious founder  ^  the  cavities  for  which  enable  us  to 
trace  the  inscription: 

M.  AGRIPPA*  L.  F.  COS.  TERTIVM.  FECIT. 
Beneath  this,  on  the  architrave,  is  a  second  inscription, 
lightly  cut,  recording  the  repairs  of  the  temple  by  S.  Se- 
verus  and  Caracalla  : 

(1)  IMP.  CAES.  L.  SEPTIMIVS.  SEVER  VS  PI  VS. 
PERTINAX.  AR ABICVS.  ADIABEMCVS.  PARTHK 
CVS.  MAXIMVS.  PONTIF.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTEST. 
X.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  III.  P.  P.  PROCOS.  ET  (2)  IMP. 
CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS.  ANTONINVS.  PIVS.  FELIX. 
AVG.  TRIB.  POTEST.  V.  COS.  PROCOS.  PAN- 
THEVM.  VETVSTATE.  CORR VPTVM.  CVM.  OMNI. 
CVLTV.  RESTITVERVNT. 

The  tympanum  had  been  adorned  with  a  large  bronze 
relief,  the  holes  for  the  cramps  of  which  still  remaiu  : 
on  the  lateral  acroteria  stood  bronze  bulls  }  and  on  the 
central  one  was  Jove  the  Avenger  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  steeds  ,  as  has  been  ascertained  from  their  frag- 
ments (a)  i  all  works  oi  Diogenes  of  Athens ,  who  ,  as 

(a)  Nibby  vo'.  II.  p    692. 
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Pliny  informs  us,  executed  all  the  bronze  decorations 
oi'  the  Pantheon  (a). 

We  now  enter  the  portico  ,  and  observe  that  the  The  inte- 
central  intercolumniation  is  verj  spacious,  presenting  riorofthe 
an  opening  eleven  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth.  At  the  sides 
of  the  great  door  are  two  large  niches  ,  in  which  stood 
two  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  as  we 
read  in  Dion,  who  also  informs  us  that  Agrippa  wished 
to  erect  a  statue  to  Augustus  within  the  temple  ,  and 
inscribe  his  name  on  the  edifice  as  its  founder,  but  that 
the  emperor  declined  the  honour ,  contenting  himself 
with  the  erection  of  his  statue  in  one  of  these  niches  (b). 
Each  niche  is  situate  between  two  antae  of  white 
marble,  which  correspond  with  the  lines  formed  by  the 
four  rows  of  columns  in  front  of  them;  and  some  of  the 
compartments,  formed  between  the  marble  pilasters  at 
each  side  the  door,  are  adorned  with  candelabra  ,  sacri- 
ficial instruments  i,  etc.,  sculptured  on  pentelic  marble. 
The  modern  stairs  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  edi- 
fice are  reached  by  the  door  opened  in  the  large  niche 
to  the  left.  The  lofty  bronze  door,  which  turns  on  hin- 
ges, and  its  beautiful  marble  door  frame  are  both  an- 
cient, as  is  also  the  bronze  grating  above  the  door  $ 
which  might  have  served  to  light  the  eel  la  ,  when  3  to 
give  greater  solemnity  to  its  religious  functions  s,  the 
temple  was  darkened  by  closeing  its  circular  aperture^  as 
it  is  conjectured,  with  the  large  bronze  pine  fruit  in  the 
Vatican  gardens  ,  which  was  found  in  this  vicinity  and 
is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  little  church  of 
S*  Giovanni  della  Pigna.  The  entire  height  of  the  door 
is  Ixl  feetj  the  exact  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico^ 
as  Vitruvius  recommends  (c)*  The  threshold  is  one  large 

(«)  Lib.  XXXVt  c.  5.  (b)  Lib.  tttt.  c.  27.  (cj  Lib.  IV.  &  g> 
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mass  of  Gliian  marble  ,  called  Africano  ,  twenty  feet 
long.  In  excavating  this  portico,  in  the  pontificate  of  Eu- 
genius  IV. ,  were  found  the  magnificent  porphyry  urn  , 
commonly  called  the  urn  of  Agrippa  ,  which  now  de- 
corates the  sepulchre  of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Corsini 
chapel,  a  lion  of  basalt,  which  Sixtus  V.  transferred  to 
the  fountain  of  Trevi  and  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  Egyp- 
tian museum,  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  head  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Agrippa,  a  horsed  bronze  hoof  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bronze  wheel ,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  chariot  of  the  avenging  Jove  (a). 

The  inte*  ^ye  now  enter  the  cella  of  the  temple,  which  mea- 

nour  of  *#»ii  «.      ■-      !■  •     i     t         i 

the  temple.  sures  »"«  leet  m  diameter,  not  including  the  recesses  , 

and  152  feet  in  height  \  but  its  lines  not  being  broken 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  much  larger  than  its  real 
dimensions,  an  advantage  which  it  boasts  overS.  Peter's, 
which  ,  from   the  disruption  of  the  continuity  of  its 
lines  and  from  other  causes,  appears,  on  first  entering, 
smaller  than  its  real  extent.  The  interior  is  floored  with 
alternate  square  and  round  slabs  of  granite,  Phrygian 
and  Numidian  marbles  and  porphyry  $  and  it  presents 
seven  large  niches  alternately  curve  and  rectilinear,  each 
about  30  feet  in  height,  between  which  project  eight 
ancient  aediculae,  converted  into  Christian  altars.  The 
aediculae  are  adorned  with  small  columns  of  granite  , 
giallo  antico  and  porphyry  5  and  terminate  in  front  with 
an  alternately  curve  and  triangular  tympanum.  Each 
large  niche  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  columns  and  two 
pilasters  of  alternately  Phrygian  and  Numidian  marble. 
The  niche  opposite  the  door,  instead  of  having  its  co- 
lumns under  the  architrave,  which  runs  round  the  whole 
cella,  has  them  projecting  forward  5  and  is  more  orna- 

[a)  Vacca  Memorie  $   55. 
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merited  because  in  it  stood  the  statue  of  Jove  the  Aven- 
ger ,  the  principal  deitj  of  the  temple ;  aud  the  two  ni- 
ches next  it  but  one  on  either  side   had  been  adorned 
with  four  porphyry  pillars,  two  of  which  now  adorn  the 
right  branch  of  the  Vatican  library,  having  been  trans- 
ferred thither  by  order  of  Pius  VI.  Originally  the  cella 
had  been  adorned  with   bronze  Caryatides  ,  admirably 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens  as  we  learn  from  Pli- 
ny (a)  ,  who  also   mentions  its  capitals  of  Syracusan 
bronze  (b)  5  but  they  probably  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration of  A.  D.  80.  Pliny  says  that  the  Caryatides  were 
incolumnis,  which  has  given  rise  to  various  contradic- 
tory hypotheses  as  to  their  locality  5  but  adhering  to 
the  words  of  Pliny,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
had  been  a  species  of  basreliefs  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
primitive  columns  of  the  cella,  the  capitals  of  which 
were  of  Syracusan  bronze ,  and  perished  with  the  Ca- 
ryatides. The  present  columns  are  about  L  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  36  feet  in  height:  and  those  of  the  aediculae 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  all  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  walls  are  divi- 
ded into  square  and  round  compartments,  and  lined 
with  Prygian,  Chian,  Numidian  and  Thessalian  mar- 
bles and  with  porphyry ;  and  the  cornice  is  simple  but 
of  the  most  exquisite  execution.  Between  the  large  nich- 
es   occur    six    doors  ,    opening    into  as  many   opaque 
rooms ,  and  originally  intended  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  external  openings.  Ascending  towards  the  sacristy 
we  meet  about  halfway  up  the  modern  stairs  one  of  the 
chambers  directly  opposite  us  as  we  reach  the  first  land- 
ing; and  to  our  left  is  the  window, which  had  been  reached 
by  steps  from  the  temple.  Above  the  cornice  the  drum 

(a)  Lib.  XXXVI  c.  5.     (b)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  3. 
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of  the  edifice  is  perforated  by  fourteen  square  niches  & 
between  every  two  of  which  rose  four  porphyry  pilas* 
ters,  enclosing  compartments  which  had  been  decora- 
ted with  the  rarest  marbles  5  but  the  tasteless  architect 
employed  hy  Benedict  XIV. ,  in  1747,  to  make  some 
repairs,  removed  the  pilasters  and  marbles  to  substitute 
the  compartments ,  which  now  occupy  their   places  (a). 
The  dome  also  had  a  rich  cieling  decorated  with  rosettes^ 
beneath  which  Piranesi  found  traces  of  plates  of  gilt 
bronze,  with  which  it  had  been  originally  lined,  before 
the  restorations  of  S.  Severus.  The  circular  aperture  in 
the  centre  of  the  dome  rises  about  160  feet  above  the  floor; 
is  26  feet  in  diameter;  and  is  still  cased  round  with  its 
ancient  gilt  bronze.  Besides  the  statues  of  Jupiter,  Mars 
and  Venus,  the  last  adorned  with  earrings  of  the  pearls 
of  Cleopatra,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (b)  and  Ma-^ 
crobius  (c)  ,  remained  uninjured  ,  the  cella  contained 
the  statue  of  Caesar  ,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  (d). 

We  have  been  unwilling  to  interrupt  these  histori- 
cal arid  descriptive  details  by  any  generalizations,  which 
must  leave  but  vague  impressions  on  the  mind  until  it 
has  analysed  the  whole  into  its  component  parts  \  but , 
before  closing  this  brief  sketch  ,  the  reader  may  not  be 
disinclined  to  accompany  us  again  for  a  few  moments 
while  we  cast  a  parting  glance  over  the  general  features 
of  this  noble  edifice. 
Recapita-  The  Pantheon  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 

tiful temples  of  antiquity,  the  only  Pagan  temple,  per- 
haps, which,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  still 
preserves  its  primitive  form  and  pristine  grandeur* 
Eighteen  centuries  j  it  is  true,  have  left  their  traces  :  it 

(a)  Piranesi  Tav.  XII.  delta  II.  parte  de'  Tempi  Antichi.  (6)  Lib.  IX. 
t.  3b  $.  58.     (c)  Saturn,  lib.  Ill  c.  ia.     {d)  Lib.  111.  e*  27. 
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has  suffered  from  the  dilapidation  of  time  and  the  cupi- 
dity of  man  5  but ,  although  plundered  of  all  its  bronze 
except  the  ring  which  encircles  the  aperture  of  its  vaul- 
ted roof 5  though  exposed  to  repeated  fire;  though  not 
unfrequently  flooded  by  the  Tiber;  though  always  open 
to  the  air,  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well 
preserved;  and  its  still  admired  form  is  enhanced  by  the 
charms  of  recollection  and  the  united  interest  of  age  and 
disaster.  Whatever  may  be  the  anomalies  of  its  cella  and 
portico,  considered  as  one  building,  each  is  a  beauty  of 
thefirst  order  in  itself,  independent  of  their  connection. 
."Viewed  alone  the  portico  is  more  than  faultless:  its  gra- 
nite columns  may  have  lost  their  lustre ,  its  marble  ca- 
pitals their  integrity,  the  graceful  foliage  of  their  scul- 
ptured acanthus ;  but  its  proportions  remain ;  and  no 
eye  can  rest  without  admiration  on  its  sublime  simpli- 
city ,  which  is  the  noblest  result  ever  produced  by  so 
little  architecture  and  so  much  taste.  Its  pure  and  per- 
fect design,  its  admirable  execution,  its  harmony,  sim- 
plicity ,  grandeur ,  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  whole 
strike  every  beholder  with  admiration  ;  and  we  gaze  on 
it  with  that  fullness  of  satisfaction ,  which  is  so  rarely 
felt  in  viewing  some  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  which  arises  from  the  conviction 
forced  upon  us ,  that  in  it  there  is  no  want  to  supply  , 
no  defect  to  rectify,  nothing  to  add,  alter  or  remove*. 
Not  less  beautiful  and  imposing  is  its  vast  cella. 
True,  its  famed  Caryatides,  its  ancient  statues,  its  ca-^ 
pitals  of  Syracusan  metal ,  and  its  plates  of  glittering 
bronze  have  all  disappeared  ;  but  its  noble  design  ,  its 
perfect  symmetry  and  unbroken  lines  at  once  strike  us, 
as  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  majesty  of  its  magic  circle, 
roiling  its  admiring  and  expanding  glance  from  the  va- 
riegated pavement  on  which  we  stand  over  its  portals  of 
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ancient  bronze,  its  grand  recesses  with  their  columnar 
magnificence,  its  inlaid  walls,  its  white  marble  cornice, 
its  coffered  canopy,  and  finally  resting  on  that  swelling 
dome ,  which  opens  its  spacious  orb  to  the  clear  blue 
sky  ,  admitting  a  flood  of  light ,  which  descends  in  pu- 
rest ray  direct  from  the  concentric  heavens,  impartially 
diffusing  itself  through  the  vast  hemisphere ,  and  bor- 
rowing its  mellow  tints  from  the  varied  marbles  that  cast 
around  so  rich  a  glow.  In  a  word,  this  ancient  monument 
of  taste  and  piety,  to  which  Rome  ower  the  unrivaled 
dome  of  the  Vatican  basilic,  which  has  served  as  a  les- 
son and  a  model  to  succeeding  generations  ,  is  the  no- 
blest and  most  perfect  specimen  of  Roman  architecture 
that  time  has  spared  us : 

M  Simple ,  correct ,  severe  ,  austere  ,  sublime — > 
Shrine  of  all  Saints  and  temple  of  all  gods  , 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blessed  by  time    i 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shalt  thon  not  last?  Time's  scythe  and  tyrants''  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon  !  pride  of  Rome  !  r 

Childe  Harold. 
"The  Catholic  religion,  *  says  Forsyth  ,  a  witness 
above  all  suspicion,  "  is  surely  a  friend  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  rejects  nothing  that  is  old  or  beautiful.  Had  ancient 
Rome  fallen  into  the  power  of  gloomy  presbyterians  , 
we  should  now  look  in  vain  for  the  sacred  part  of  its 
ruins.  Their  iconoclast  zeal  would  have  confounded  beau- 
ty with  idolatry,  for  the  pleasure  of  demolishing  both. 
They  would  have  levelled  the  temple  and  preached  in  a 
barn.  The'fc Catholics  let  llie  temple  stand  ( rescued  the 
temple  from  ruin  ?  ) ,  and  gloried  in  its  conversion  to 
Christianity.  * 
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ARCH  OF  DRUSUS.  Suetonius  informs  us  that.  Arch  of 
after  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  Senate  conferred  on  him 
and  his  posterity  the  title  of  Germanicus,  and  decreed 
him  a  triumphal  arch  with  trophies  on   the  via   Appia: 
marmoreum  arcum  cum  tropaeis  in  via  appia  decrc- 
vit,  et  Germanici  cognomen  ipsi^  posteriscjue  ejus  (a): 
with  Suetouius  accords  Dion,  who  relates  that  after  the 
funeral  oration  pronounced  in  his  honour  in  the  forum 
by  Tiberius,  and  in  the  Circus  Flaminius  by  Augustus, 
his  body  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Roman  Knights 
and  Senators  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  funeral  pile,  and  his  ashes  deposited  in 
the  mausoleum   of  Augustus,  the  Senate  having  pre- 
viously conferred  on  him  and  his  descendants  the  name 
of  Germanicus,  and  the  honour  of  aw  arch,  and  of  a 
cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  the  theatre  of  his  victories  (£}; 
and  accordingly  we  find  this  monument  on  the  Appian 
way,  a  little  inside   the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  It  consists 
of  a  single  arch,  built  of  travertin,  except  its  curve, 
which  is  of  marble.  Each  of  its  fronts  had  been  ador- 
ned with  four  columns  of  Numidian  marble,  raised  on 
pedestals ,  two  of  which    are  still  standing  on   the  side 
towards    the   gate  of  Saint  Sebastian.   They  sustained 
an  entablature  and  pediments,  as  is  seen  on  the  front 
towards  the  city;  and  on  its  summit,  as  is  seen  on  a 
medal  of  Claudius,  stood  an  equestrian  statue  of  Dru- 
sus,  with  the  trophies  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  Cara- 
calla  converted  it  into  an  arch  of  his  aqueduct,  remains 
of  which  are  seen  to  the  left  of  one  looking  towards  the 
country;  and  on  the  same  side  we  observe  the  ruins  of 
a  ancient  columbarium,  which  bordered  the  Appian  way^ 


(«)  Vil  Claud,  c.f.  [b)  Lib.  IV,  c.  *. 
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Baths  of  BATHS  OF  ALEXANDER  SEVER VS  AND  OF 

and  Nero.1  NER0-  The  baths  of  Wero  adjoined  to  the  south  the 
thermae  of  Agrippa,  and  were  the  second  public  baths 
erected  ill  Rome.  We  know  from  Victor  that  they  were 
the  same  as  those  subsequently  called  the  baths  of 
Alexander,  Thermae  Neronianae,  quae  posted  Alex- 
andrinae.  We  learn  from  the  Anonymous  of  Mabil- 
lon,  from  Muratori  (a)  and  from  GaUelti  (b)  that  the 
baths  of  Alexander  and  of  course  of  Nero  extended  from 
east  to  west  between  the  piazza  della  Rotonda  and  the 
piazza  Madama,  from  north  to  south  between  the  church 
of  S.  Eustachio  and  the  viadelle  Coppelle;  and  ahemi- 
cycle  of  them  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  albergo  at  the 
piazza  Rondanini.  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  dates  the 
erection  of  the  baths  of  Nero  from  A,  D.  65,  and  Cas- 
siodorus  from  A.  D.  6/1,  a  difference  arising  from  the 
different  calculations  followed  by  them  in  fixing  the 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  for  both  agree  in  stating 
that  they  were  erected  in  the  year  of  the  great  Nero- 
nian  conflagration.  Tacitus  dates  their  erection  A.D.63, 
when,  he  tells  us,  they  were  dedicated  by  Nero  ,  who 
furnished  the  Equestrian  and  Senatorial  Orders  with 
unguents  to  oil  themselves  in  the  Greek  manner  (c). 
Tacitus,  also  relates  that  in  the  same  year  a  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Nero  was  struck  in  them  by  lightning,  and  redu- 
ced to  a  shapeless  mass  (d).  The  baths  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  Martial  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (<?),  and  by 
Statius  (/),  both  of  whom  praise  them  for  their  supe- 
riour  accommodation.  They  were  enlarged  by  A.  Seve- 
rus,  who  established  many  salutary  regulations  regar- 
ds) Rer.  Ttal  Script  T.  II.  P.  II  p.  5o5.  {bj  Primicero  p.  219. 
(c)  Annal.  lib.  XIV.  c  47.  {d)  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  22.  (e)  Ep.  lib.  X. 
5.  gi.  lib.  II.  5.  48.  lib.  III.  $.  25.  lib.  VII.  $.  34.  lib.  XII.  eP.  84. 
(/)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  §.  5,  v.  62. 
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ding  the  use  of  tlie  public  baths,  such  as  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  the  sexes,  introduced 
bj  the  infamous  Heliogabalus,  and  who,  finding  the  Vir- 
ginal water,  which  supplied  the  baths  of  Agrippa  and 
Nero,  insufficient  for  his  own,  brought  to  Rome  another 
water  called  from  him  the  Alexandrina  (a).  Eusebius 
assigns  their  erection  to  A.  D.  229,  and  Cassiodorus  to 
A.  D.  22}  and  the  last  notice  that  we  have  of  their  exis- 
tence as  baths  is  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  lived 
in  the  V.  century,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  (b).  Various 
columns,  arches  etc.  of  these  baths  were  found  in  the 
piazza  Navona  and  its  vicinity;  and,  besides  the  hemicy- 
cle  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  piazza  Ron- 
danini ,  there  are  seveial  columns  of  red  granite  stan- 
ding in  their  places  in  the  cellars  along  the  via  de^Cres- 
cenzii  under  the  palazzo  Giustiniani;  and  these  are  the 
only  remains  of  them  now  visible.  The  fragments  of  co- 
lumns opposite  the  church  of  S.  Luigi ,  including  the 
two  beautiful  ones  of  porphyry,  belonged  to  the  baths^ 
which  were  700  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  500  feet 
broad  from  north  to  souths 

GARDENS  OF  MAECENAS.  The  plain  imme*  Garden**,? 
diately  beneath  the  agger  of  Servius,  outside  the  Esqui-  Maecenas, 
line  gate,  had  been  a  public  cemetery  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  converted  by  Maecenas 
into  delightful  gardens;  and  Horace,  who  describes  their 
origin  and  site,  calls  them  wew,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  exhibits  Priapus  in  them  with  a  cane  on  his  head  to 
frighten  the  birds,  lest  they  should  pick  up  the  re- 
cently sown  seeds: 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 
Tenet  Jioca^  vetatque  novis  eQnsidere  in  hortis  (c). 

[a)  Lamprid.  YH,  A-  Sever,  c.  24.  2.5.  (£)  Carm.  ad  Ciesccutium^ 
(c)  Sat.  iib.  1.  %   8. 
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Horace  also  contrasts   their  salubrity  as  gardens  with 
their  squaliditj  as  burial  grounds: 

Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Consensus  v Hi  port and a  locabat  in  area. 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum^ 
Pantolabo  scurrae^  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  in  fronte  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat^  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari^  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum. 
From  these  lines  we  learn  that  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
were  1000  feet  in  front,  that  is  opposite  the  road,  and 
300  feet  in  depth,  making  a  superficies  of  300,000  square 
feet  under  the  agger  on  the  Esquiline.  An  inscription 
recorded  by  Cancellieri  informs  us  that  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  gate  of  S.  Lawrence  is  ancient,  as  is  also  that 
which  conducts  to  the  porta  Maggiore  (a)\  the  gardens 
of  Maecenas  must  therefore  have  stood  to  the  left  of  the 
via  di  porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with  which  the  agger  coincides; 
and  adhering  to   the  measurement  of  Horace  we  thus 
find  that  they  extended  about  half  the  length  of  that 
road  within  the  villa  MassimL  Within  them  stood  a  tower 
described  by  Horace  as  commanding  a  magnificent  view, 
which  Maecenas  loved  to  enjoy: 
Eripe  te  morae\ 
Nee  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
^  Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae* 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam^  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduisi 
Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Eomae  (by, 
{ft)  Cancellieri  Discobolo  p.  49.  [b)  Ode  24  lib.  III. 
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From  this  lower,  according  to  Suetonius,  Nero,  in  Nero's 

theatrical  dress,  beheld  the  conflagration  of  Rome:  Hoc    owe':  Per" 

°  secution 

incendium  e  turre  Maecenatiana  prospectans  (a),  a  of  the 
statement  confirmed  by  Oiosius,  who  also  characterises  Christians, 
the  tower  as  altissima  (b)  and  both  agree  in  relating 
that  Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which  he  had  created, 
amused  himself  with  singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  as  he  gazed  with  insane  and  malignant  delight 
on  the  conflagration.  Dion  says  that  Nero  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  his  palace,  ££  axpsv  T0U  Ylotkccuov,  where, 
in  full  view  of  the  conflagration,  he  sang  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  in  the  dress  of  a  citharoedus  (c).  Tacitus 
says:  "No  man  durst  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames ,  so  dreadful  were  the  menaces  uttered  against 
those  who  did  so,  while  bands  of  incendiaries  publicly 
heightened  it  by  vollies  of  firebrands,  exclaiming  that 
they  knew  on  what  authority  they  acted.  At  length  on 
the  sixth  day  the  conflagration  was  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  Esquiline  by  pulling  down  an  immense  number 
of  buildings;  but  the  fire  broke  out  with  fresh  violence 
in  different  places;  whence  it  was  conjectured  that  Nero 
aimed  at  building  a  new  city ,  and  calling  it  by  his 
name.  Of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  Rome  was  di- 
vided, four  were  still  entire,  three  in  utter  ruin,  and  in 
the  seven  others,  a  few  half-burnt  houses  only  were  to 
be  seen.r)  This  same  grave  and  impartial  writer  expres- 
ses doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire:  uforte,  an  dolo 
principis  incertum :  nam  utrumque  auctores  prodi- 
dere  (d)f  declares  that  Nero  had  been  absent  at  Antium 
and  did  not  return  until  the  fire  had  reached  his  golden 
house  on  the  Esquiline  ,  to  which  he  had  united  the 

(a)  Vit.  Neron.  c.  58.    [b)    Lib.  VII.  c.  7.    (c)    Lib.  XV.  c.  58. 
{(1)  Lib.  LX1I.  b.  i5,  i3. 

Vol.  IV.  32 
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gardens  of  Maecenas:  iCEo  in  tempore  Nero,  Antii  agens, 
non  ante  in  urbem  regressus  est,  quam  domui  ejus, 
qua  palatium  et  Maecenatis  hortis  continuaverat  ignis 
propinquaret;"  and  he  mentions  as  a  rumour  the  re- 
port of  NeiVs  having  sung  the  destruction  of  Troy,  in  his 
private  theatre?  during  the  conflagration:  "quae  quam- 
quam  popularia  in  inritum  cadebant,  quia  pervaserat 
rumor  ipso  tempore  flagrantis  urbis  inisse  eum  domes- 
ticam  scenam^  et  cecinisse  trojanum  excidium  ,  prae- 
sentia  mala  vetustis  cladibus  adsimulantem."'  Suetonius, 
Orosius  and  Dion,  the  first  of  whom  lived  many  years, 
the  other,  two  centuries,  after  the  event,  would  seem  to 
have  converted  the  rumours  and  conjectures  of  the  peo- 
ple, recorded  by  Tacitus,  a  contemporary  writer,  into 
facts,  in  defiance  of  the  doubt  expressed  by  him  as  to 
their  accuracy,  the  absence  of  that  monster  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflagration,  and  the  consumption 
of  his  own  house  by  the  flames,  which  having  origina- 
ted in  the  obscure  shops  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Palatine,  extended  their  de- 
vastation as  far  as  the  gardens  of  Maecenas ,  the  exact 
length  of  the  Domus  Transitoria.  But  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  the  tyrant's  guilt  and  folly  in  this  par- 
ticular, certain  it  is  that  he  soon  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  public  indignation;  and  accordingly  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  stifle  the  complaint  and  calm  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people.  The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted: 
sacrifices  were  offerred  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods; 
largesses  were  lavished  among  the  populace;  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  for  the  public  resentment  was  still  on  the 
increase.  To  divert  the  odium  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, Nero  resolved  to  supply  it  with  fictitious  crimi- 
nals, on  whom  it  might  spend  its  fury.  "The  first  step," 
says  Tacitus,  "was  to  seize  upon  some  miscreants,  who 
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confessed  themselves  to  be  accomplices  of  the  Chris- 
tians:  on  their  information  an  immense  multitude  were 
convicted,  not  indeed  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  hut  of 
being  the  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  and  they  were 
put  to  the  most  cruel  deaths1"^)— But  to  return  from  this 
digression,  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  are  not  subsequently 
mentioned  except  by  the  Scholiast  of  Horace,  who 
erroneously  places  them  in  the  III.  instead  of  the  V. 
region,  and  by  Rufus  and  Victor 5  a  proof  that  they 
existed  in  the  commencement  of  the  V.  century.  They 
were  probably  destroyed  by  Alaric  A.  D.  409}  and  of 
them  no  vestiges  remain. 

GARDENS  OF  ASINIUS  POLLIO.  The  gardens  Gardens  of 
of  Pollio,  a  distinguished  personage  in  the  days  of  Au-  pS1"lus 
gustus.  are  placed  by  Victor  in  the  XII.  region,  which 
comprises  the  false  Aventine,  that  is  the  entire  hill  to 
the  rear  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  they  are  also 
placed  by  Frontiuus,  the  only  ancient  writer  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned  (b)%  In  the  adjoining  baths  of  Ca^ 
racalla  was  found  the  Toro  Farnese,  now  in  Naples^  and 
Pliny  mentions  that  famous  group  among  the  monu- 
ments collected  by  Pollio,  and  as  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tauriscns ,  brought  from  Rhodes:  Pollio 
Asinius^  utfuit  acris  vehementiae^sic  quoque  spectari 

monumenta  sua  voluit.  In  Us  sunt Zethus  et 

Amphion  ac  Dirce  et  taurus,  vinculumque^  eoc  eodem 
lapideRhodo  advecta  opera  Apollonii  et  Tuurisci  (c). 
The  exact  site  of  the  gardens  is  that  designated  by  Nolli 
as  the  vigna  Cavalieri,  for  all  the  other  localities  in  the 
XII.  region  are  occupied  by  other  constructions  ?  such 
as  the  baths  of  Garacalla,  the  Servilian  gardens  etc. 


(a)  Lib.  XV  c.  58.  [b)  §    ai.  (c)  Lib.  XXXV.  e.  5,  §.  4;  u.  io. 
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MAUSOLEUM  OF  AUGUSTUS.  This  imperial 
.mausoleum  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the 
via  deTontefioi,  that  is,  as  Suetonius  describes ,  be- 
tween the  via  Flaminia  and  the  river;  and  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  his  sixth  consulate,  B.  C.  28,  the  year  in 
which  he  erected  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (a). 
Its  form  is  graphically  described  by  Strabo,  who  says:  "It 
consists  of  a  large  tumulus  of  earth  ,  raised  on  a  lofty 
basement  of  white  marble ,  and  shaded  by  evergreens 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  is  surmounted  bjst 
bronze  statue  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Beneath  the  tumulus 
are  the  sepulchral  chambers  for  himself,  his  relations 
and  dependents.  Behind  is  a  grove  with  admirable  walks. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plain  is  the  enclosure  for  the  fu- 
neral pile ,  built  also  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by 
iron  balustrades,  and  planted  inside  with  poplars  (&)." 
Applying  this  description  of  Strabo  to  the  existing  re- 
mains of  the  mausoleum ,  it  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  a  lofty  circular  basement  of  opus  reticulatum,  faced 
with  white  marble,  about  230  feet  in  diameter  including 
the  walls.;  it  was  entered  to  the  south  by  a  curvilinear 
vestibule,  which  was  preceded  by  the  two  obelisks  now 
standing  before  S»Mary  Majors  and  the  Quirinal  pa- 
lace;  an$  of  its  vestibule,  which  looked  towards  tbe  Ca- 
pitol, traces  may  be  seen  behind  the  little  church  of 
S.  Rocco.  Around  the  interiour  of  this  base-mentran  a 
range  of  fourteen  sepulchral  chambers ,  one  of  which 
served  as  an  entrance  from  the  vestibule ,  and  each  of 
which  was  about  37  feet  long  by  23  feet  broad;  and  these 
chambers  left  in  the  centre  of  the  basement  a  circular 
ball,  which  formed  a  common  entrance  to  all  the  chara* 
bers,  while  its  vaulted  roof  served  to  sustain  the  supe^ 


(4)  Vit.  Octav.  c   ioo.  {b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3,  5-  8. 
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rincumbent  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  founder.  It  alone ,  of  all  the  an- 
cient Roman  tombs,  got  the  name  of  mausoleum  from 
the  celebrated  sepulchre  erected  in  Haiicarnassus,  the 
capital  of  Caria^  to  king  Mausolus  by  his  wife  Artemi- 
sia, which  had  been  deemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  To  its  rear,  to  follow  up  the  description 
of  Strabo,  that  is  between  the  Corso,  the  Tiber  and  the 
piazza  del  Popolo ,  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  groves 
and  public  walks,  within  which  was  the  ustrina,  in  which 
the  bodies  were  burnt,  enclosed  with  iron  railing  and 
planted  with  poplars.  In  the  middle  ages  the  mausoleum 
had  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  fortress  by  the  Co- 
Ionna  family;  but  the  Romans,  having  been  defeated  by;^ 
the  Tusculans  A.  D.  1167,  ascribed  their  defeat  to  trea- 
son on  the  part  of  that  family,  and  razed  the  fortress 
to  the  ground,  save  the  naked  wails,  the  destruction  of 
which  would  have  cost  them  too  mUcli  labour  (<z).  Its 
vast  circumference  is  still  entire  ;  but  so  closely  is  it 
hemmed  in  with  modern  buildings  that  a  small  segment 
of  the  immense  circle,  consisting  of  opus  reticulatum, 
to  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palazzo  Valdambrini 
at  the  Ripetta ,  is  almost  the  only  view  to  be  had  of 
the  exteriour,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  modern  walls 
of  the  Chorea.  Its  central  hall,  now  open  to  the  sky^ 
has  served  as  an  ampitheatre  since  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  gives  admission  to  the  remains  of  the 
sepulchral  chambers* 

In  17775  when  repairing  the  coiner  house  between  Several 
the  via  degli  Otto  Cantoni  and  the  Corso ,  nearly  op-  cippi 
posite  the  via  della  Croce,  was  found,  about  twenty  feet    oundnear' 
under  ground,  the  beautiful  alabaster  vase  now  outside 

(a)  Manenle  Hist.  lib.  I.  Gicuuni  Villani  Hist.  lib.  V.  c.  1* 
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the  entrance  into  the  Vatican  cabinet,  about  three  feet 
high  |  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth  , 
and  about  an  inch  thick ,  with  a  pointed  cover  termi- 
nating as  if  in  a  lotus  flower ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  were  discovered  several  cippi,  now  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  gallery  adjoining  the  vase.  One  of  the  cippi 
bears  the  inscription: 

i.    I    v    I    L    L    A 

germanici  caes  .  f 

Hie   .    SIT  A    .     ESt 

This  cippus  covered  the  ashes  of  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  exiled  by  Tiberius,  and  buried  near  the 
mausoleum  perhaps  by  some  faithful  freedman.  Ano- 
ther cippus,  erected  to  the.  nephew  of  Tiberius }  bore 
the  inscription: 

TI  CAESAR 
DRVSI  CAESARIS  F 
Hie      SITVS     EST 

Wear  these  were  found  three  others,  belonging  to  three 
of  the  nine  sons  of  Germanicus ,  whose  bodies  were 
burnt  in  the  Ustrina: 

c  .  CAESAR 
GERMANICI  CAESARIS  F 
Hie    CREMATVS    EST 

T  I-  ,  CAESAR 
GERMANICI  CAESARIS  F 
hIc    CREMATVS    EST 


AR 


........ 

..ERMANICI    CAESARIS   F 
II I C      CREMATVS      EST 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  records  the  name  of  the 
fascinating  boy ,  so  beloved  by   Livia  and  Augustus , 
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whose  image  the  former  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Venus,  the  latter  in  his  chamber,  which  he 
never  entered  without  kissing  it:  4iunus  jam  puerascens 
insigni  festivitate  cujus  effigiem  habitu  Cupidinis  in 
aede  Capitolinae  veneris  Livia  dedicavit:  Augustus  in 
cubiculo  suo  positam  quotiescumque  introiret  exoscu- 
laretur  (#)."  Wishing  to  revive  his  name,  Augustus  had 
Caligula,  who  was  subsequently  born  to  Germanicus  A. 
D.  12,  called  Caius  Caesar.  The  second  cippus  records 
the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Germanicus  ,  who  also 
died  before  his  father,  and  the  third,  which  is  mutila- 
ted, bore  the  name  of  a  third  son,  who  died  before  him. 

The  first  occupant  of  the  mausoleum  itself  was  Mar-  The 
cellus,  the  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  occupanl* 
Augustus,  who  married  Julia,  that  emperors  daughter,  mauso- 
and  was  intended  as  his  successor.  His  virtues  are  ceie-  leum. 
brated  by  Virgil,  who  thus  alludes  to  his  interment  in 
this  mausoleum: 

"Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus!  vel  quae  Tiberine  videbis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recentem  (by 
The  second  person  buried  in  it  was  Agrippa,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus ,  who  died  in  Rome  A.  U.  C  7/10, 
thirteen  years  before  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  (c);  and  the 
third  was  Octavia,  the  beloved  sister  of  Augustus,  who 
died  a  short  time  alter  (d).  The  fourth  was  the  Elder 
Drusus,  who  died  A.  U.  C.  745  (e)$  after  which  it  re- 
ceived successively  the  ashes  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  ne- 
phews of  Augustus,  of  Augustus  himself,  of  Livia,  of 
Germanicus,  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsa- 

(a)  Sueton.  Vit.  Calig.  07  {b)  .Kneid.  lib.  VI.  v.  S72  aqq. 
(c)  Dion  lib.  LIV.  c.  28.  {d)  Ped.  Albinovan  Consolad  hiv.  (e)  Dion 
lib.  XV.  c.  i. 
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ilia,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Livia  at  the  instigation  of 
her  seducer  Sejanus,  of  the  Elder  Agrippina,  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  Autonia,  of  Claudius  ,  of  Britannicus,  and  fi- 
nally of  the  good  Nerva.  Sepeca,  after  mentioning  the 
combustion  of  the  body  of  Claudius,  wishing  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  apotheosis  of  that  imbecile  prince,  a 
ceremony  which  took  place  after  the  burning  of  his 
body,  says  that  he  descended  into  the  lower  regions,  veil- 
ed ,  lest  any  one  should  recognise  him,  between  the  via 
Recta  and  the  Tiber:  "et  trahit  capite  obvoluto  ne  quis 
eum  possit  agnoscere  per  Campum  Martium,  et  inter 
Tiberim  et  viam  Rectam  descendit  ad  inferos  (a)."1  The 
Flaminian  way  was  called  the  via  Recta  because  it  ran 
straight  through  the  city,  as  the  Corso,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  now  does  (b).  In  the  court  of  the  palace 
of  the  Conservators  is  the  cippus  of  Carrara  marble, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus,  and  was  discovered  in  the  mausoleum 
in  the  XVI.  century.  The  inscription  on  the  cippus 
runs  thus: 

OSSA 

AGRIPPINAE.  M  AGRIPPAE  .  F 

Dlvi  .  AVG  .   NEPTIS  .  VXORI 

GERMANICI.CAESARIS 

MATRIS  .  C  .  CAESARIS  .  AVG 

GERMAIICI    .     PRINCIPIS 

Tacitus  records  that  that  illustrious  woman  was  exiled 

by  Tiberius  to  the  island  of  Pandataria ,  now  Vento- 

iiene,  between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  where  she  voluntarily 

abided  her  fate,  having  been  condemned  to  starvation 

by  Tiberius,  who  boasted  of  his  clemency  in  not  having 

had  her  strangled  in  the  Mamertine  prison  ,  and  cast 

{a)  Jpoeolocyntosis  c.  14.  {b)  Martial  lib.  VIII.  ep.  75. 
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from  thescalaGemoniae  to  be  dragged  thr6  the  forum  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  (a).  After  the  death  of  that  loath- 
some tyrant,  her  son  Caligula  paid  due  funeral  ho- 
nours to  her  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  who 
had  been  the  victims  of  the  jealousy  of  his  predeces- 
sor (£);  and  that  this  cippus  was  erected  in  his  reign 
is  clear  from  its  inscription ,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
still  living:  matris  c.  casaris.  avg.  germaivici  principis. 
That  it  was  found  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  is 
attested  by  the  inscription  on  the  modern  pedestal  be- 
neath it,  which  dates  A.  D.  1635:  agrippinae  virilis. 

AIVIMI.  FOEMINAE  QVAE.  VOLVNTARlA  .  IJVEDlA  FRVMENTI. 
VSVM.  ET.  VITAE.  SIBI.  ADEMIT  SEPVLCRALI.  HOC.  LAPIDE. 
TRAIVSLATO.  E.  MAVSOLEO.  AVGVSTI-  EXCAvATOQVE  DIMEN- 
SVS.  EST  CCC  FRVNENTI.  POIVDO  RVDI.  OLIM.  SECVEO  S.  P.  Q. 
R.  EVMDEM.  ALIA.  JAM.  AETATE.  LITERIS.  PERPOLlTA  EXPO- 
LIENDVM.  ORNANDVMQVE.  CVRAVIT  OCTAVIO.  MVTO  ALEXAN- 
DRO.  ROIVDANINO  COSS.BRVTO.  GOTTIFREDO  LEONE  VEROSPIO 

priore.  In  the  middle  ages  the  cippus  was  hollowed  as 
far  as  was  necessary  to  contain  3001bs  of  corn  ,  as  this 
inscription  records,  a  measure  then  called  rugitella  and 
now  rubbiatella;and  hence  we  find  on  the  side  to  our  right, 
in  Gothic  characters,  the  words,  rvgitella.  de  grano,  be- 
neath which  are  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Senate  between 
two  soldiers,  and  those  of  the  three  Conservators,  over 
the  latter  of  which  are  the  initials  p.  ro.  je,  appertaining 
perhaps  to  their  names,  all  rudely  sculptured. 

The  obsequies  of  Augustus  were  performed  with   Theobse- 
imperial  magnificence,  as  described  by  Dion  and  Sueto-   4^*^ 
nius,  who  inform  us  that  the  funeral  took  place  A.  U. 
C.  767,  or  A.  D.  i&j  that  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
read  a  funeral  oration  over  the  body  as  it  lay  on  a  bier 

(a)  Ann.  lib.  VI.  c.  25.  (b)  Sueton.  Vit.  Galig. 
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near  the  ancient  Rostra;  that  Tiberius  pronounced  ano- 
ther from  the  Julian  Rostra  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
Forum$  that  the  bier  was  then  borne  to  the  ustrina  on 
the  shoulders  of  senators,  accompanied  by  the  Senate, 
the  Equestrian  Order,  their  wives,  the  guards  and  all 
Rome;  that,  when  laid  on  the  pile,  the  body  was  sur- 
rounded first  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  next  by  the 
Equestrian  Order,  the  magistrates,  the  guards,  who 
threw  on  it  all  the  decorations  which  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  deceased;  that  the  Centurions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  which  soon  consumed  the  body;  that  an  eagle 
was  let  loose  to  represent  by  its  flight  his  apotheosis; 
that  one,  who  had  been  praetor,  swore  he  saw  his  shade 
ascend  to  the  celestial  regions;  and  that  all  then  retired 
except  his  wife  Livia,  who  remained  there  for  five  days 
with  the  principal  personages  of  the.  Equestrian  Order, 
collected  with  conjugal  affection  the  ashes  of  her  august 
Lord,and  deposited  them  with  tears  in  the  mausoleum  (a). 
Rfenzi .  *a  f34$  Rienzi  was  chosen  Governor  of  Rome  with 

the  title  of  Tribune;  but ,  harassed  by  the  Colonna  fac- 
tion ,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  France ,  whence  he 
was  remanded  by  Innocent  "VI. ,  then  at  Avignon  ,  to 
restore  tranquility  to  the  Papal  States ,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  disputed  in  arms  by  the  Orsini,the  friends 
of  the  church  ,  under  the  title  of  Guelphs  ,  and  the  Co- 
lonnas,  as  friends  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  Ghi- 
bellines.  Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  son  of  a  Roman  inkeeper, 
who  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  ,  was 
a  man  of  prompt  and  persuasive  eloquence;  but,  on  his 
return  to  Rome ,  it  proved  unavailing  against  the  com- 
bined  influence  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  He  was  at- 

(«)  Dion  lib,  LVI  c  42.  Sueton.  Vit.  Octav.  c.  100. 
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tacked, in  135£,  in  the  communal  palace  on  the  Capitol, 
where  he  resided  5  and ,  as  he  sought  to  escape ,  as  be- 
fore,  in  disguise,  he  was  recognised  and  butchered, 
and    his  mangled  trunk    trailed  as  far  as  S.  Marcello , 
where  it  remained  for  two  days  and  a  night,  suspended 
by  the  legs ,  until  dragged,  on  the  third  day,  by  order 
of  Giugurtha  and  Sciarretta  Golonna,  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus ,  where  it  was  burnt  by  a  herd  of  merce- 
nary Jews  on  the  ruins  of  the  edifice.  It  is  a  startling 
coincidence  in  the  combinations  of  human  events  that 
a  monument,  erected  by  the  destroyer  of  Roman  liberty, 
should,  after  a  lapse  of  XIII.  centuries,  serve  as  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  him  who  sought  its  restoration  ,  that  the 
same  edifice  should  serve  as  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus 
and  of  Rienzi;  and  it  may  afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
enemies  of  Freedom  to  reflect  that  while  the  memory 
of  the  deified  emperor  has  not  escaped  execration ,  that 
of  the  murdered  tribune  is  held  in  benediction  (a) : 
"  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee  , 
Redeenior  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans  !  While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  withered  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf  , 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  forum's  champion ,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou-with  reign,  alas !  too  brief." 

Childe  Harold* 
PORTICO  OF  LI  VIA  AND  TEMPLE  OF  CON-  Porlico  of 
CORD.  Rufus  places  the  portico  of  Livia  in  the  III.  re-  Livia  and 
gion ,  and  says  that  in  it  stood  a  temple  of  Concord  si-  ^  mp  e  d° 
tuate  in  the  IV.  region,  a  seeming  contradiction,  which 

(a)  Muratori  Ant.  Ital.  Med.  jEv.  T.  Ill    p.  53g. 
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may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  these  structures  on  the 
confines  of  both  regions.  Modern  topographers  locate  the 
portico  on  the  Esquiline  Oppius,  between  the  house  of 
the  Maronites,  the  via  del  Colosseo  and  the  via  della 
Pol veriera,  a  locality  now  occupied  by  a  garden,  sustain- 
ed  by  ancient  substructions.  Dion  informs  us  that  the 
portico  was  erected  by  Augustus  with  the  money  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Vedius  Pollio,  a  person  of  great 
wealth  and  of  the  equestrian  order,  who,  in  leaving  Au- 
gustus a  considerable  portion  of  his  property,  in  which 
was  included  his  house  in  Rome  and  the  villa  of  Pausi- 
lipo  between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli ,  imposed  on  him  an 
obligation  to  erect  some  handsome  edifice  for  the  Ro- 
man People.  Augustus  leveled  to  the  ground  the  house 
of  Vedius  under  the  pretext  of  providing  a  site  for  the 
new  structure  but  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the 
memory  of  that  luxurious  Roman ;  and  erected  in  its 
stead  a  portico,  which  he  called  the  portico,  not  of  Pol- 
lio, but  of  Livia  (a).  Ovid   confirms    this   account  of 
Dion  (b);  and  the  latter  informs  us  that  the  Portico  was 
dedicated  A.  U.  C.  765  ,  twenty  six  years  after  the  death 
of  Pollio  (c).  The  portico  is  numbered  by  Strabo  amongst 
the  principal  structures  in  Rome }  and  that  it  was  not 
consumed  in  theNeronian  conflagrationwe  learn  from  Ta- 
citus, who  tells  us  that  the  conflagration  terminated1,4  apud 
imas  Equilias,"  that  is  at  the  lowest  skirts  of  the  Esqui- 
line ,  above  which  stood  the  portico  and  temple  5  from 
Pliny,  the  Elder,  who  mentions  an  umbrageous  vine  of 
extraordinary  size  in  the  open  area  of  the  portico;  from 
Pliny  the  Younger ,  who ,  in  his  letter   to  Yoconius , 
mentions  the  portico  as  existing  A.  D.  96  5  and  from  the 
Regionaries  who  record  its  existence  in  the  V.  century. 

(a)  Dion.   lib.  LVI.  c.  27.  (b)  Fast.  lib.   VI.  v.  637.  sqq. 

(c)  Lib.  L1V.  c,  a3.  et  lib.  LVI.  c.  37. 
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ARCH  OF  LENTULUS.  This  arch  was  erected  by  Arch  of 
Publius  Lentulus  Scipio  and  Titus  Quinctius  Crispinus 
by  decree  of  the  Senate,  as  we  know  from  its  inscription 
recorded  bj  Gruter  (a)  : 

P.  LENTVLVS  CN  ,  F.  SClPIO  Cos 

T.  QVINGTI VS .  CRISPlNVS .  VALERIANUS 
EX  .  S  .  C . 
FACIVNDVM  CVRAVERE.IIDEMQ 
COMPROBAYERE 

From  this  inscription  we  learn  that  the  arch  of  Lentulus, 
like  that  of  Dolabelia ,  was  merely  an  arch  of  passage* 
The  consuls'1  names  do  not  occur  in  the  Fasti  Consula- 
res ,  because  they  had  been  Gonsules  Suffecti ,  that  is 
consuls  appointed  to  complete  the  year  of  the  Consules 
Ordinarii  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  an  ap- 
pointment which  often  took  place  under  the  Emperors, 
who  made  the  consular  authority  a  nullity.  Almeloveen 
places  them  A.  U.  G.  76Q ,  that  is  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  Christian  era  ,  and  the  fifty-first  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  arch  stood ,  according  to  Foggio  Brac- 
colini  (b)  and  Mazzocchi  (c),on  the  site  of  the  modern 
arco  della  Sellara ,  where  some  of  its  travertins  still  re- 
main in  their  places;  and  it  was  probably  intended  for 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  salt  magazines  an- 
ciently situate  there. 

ARCH  OF  DOLABELLA  AND  SILANUS.  This  Arch  of 
arch  of  communication  stands  on  the  isthmus  ,  which  an^  g-.    ' 
unites  the  Coelian  to  the  Coeliolus,  that  is  at  the  en-  mis* 
trance  to  the  piazza  della  Navicella  from  the  via  de*1 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  It  is  very  simple ,  and  is  wholly 

(a)  p.  187,  n.  4.     (&)  De  Varietale  Fortunee  lib.  t,      (e)  Epi- 
giammata  Antiquae  Urbis  p.  5.  anno  i52j,. 
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constructed  of  square  blocks  of  travertin  admirably  uni- 
ted. It  had  been  covered  with  the  brick  work  of  the  ac- 
queduct  of  Nero ,  to  which  it  was  made  to  serve  as  an 
arch  5  but,  the  brick  work  disappeared  from  the  eastern 
front,  and  thus  laid  open  to  view  the  following  inscription: 

P.  CORNELIVS  .  P  .  F  .  DOLABELLA 

C.  I VNI VS.  C.  F.  SILAN  VS  FLA  MEN  MARTIAL.  COS 

EX  .  S  .  C. 

FACIVNDVM  .  CVRAVERVNT  .  IDEMQVE  .   PROBAVERVNT 

This  inscription  informs  us  that  the  arch  was  erected  by 
decree  of  the  Senate  by  the  consuls  Publius  Cornelius 
Dolabella  and  Caius  Junius  Silanus,  who  held  office 
A.  U.  G.  76d,  that  is  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus.  Dolabella 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  A.  D.  2£  ,  aud  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitns  (a) ;  and  Silanus  was  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  ac- 
cused of  extortion  A.  D,  32,  and  is  also  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (&),  who  records  his  banishment  to  Cythera  (c). 
He  lost  his  life,  A.D.  55,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  youn- 
ger Agrippina ,  the  mother  of  Nero  (d).  On  the  Coelian 
stood  the  Campus  Martialis,  intended,  in  cases  of  inun- 
dation by  the  Tiber ,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  (e)  5  and,  as  the  inscription  gives  the  title 
of  Flamen  Martialis  to  Silanus ,  the  arch  probably  gave 
ingress  to  the  Campus  Martialis.  The  Flamen  Martialis, 
as  well  as  the  Dialis  and  Qnirinalis,  had  been  established 
by  Numa,  and  was  a  magistrate  of  the  first  rank  ,  who 
was  always  chosen  from  the  Patricians. 
Temple  of  TEMPLE   OF  VESTA.  The  Notitia   mentions  a 

Vesta  or      temple  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  the  IX.  re- 
Cybete. 

(a)  Annal.  lib.  IV.  c.  25.  [b)  Lib.  III.  c.  66.  (c)  Ibid.  c.  69. 
(d)  Annal.  lib.  XII.  c.  1.  (e)  Nibby  Roma  nell'anno  iS3$.  v.  1. 
p    45S. 
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gion  ;  and,  observing  within  the  rosettes  of  some  of  the 
capitals  of  the  elegant  little  round  temple  near  the  Ti- 
ber, bejond  the  ponte  Rotto ,  an  ornament  resembling 
a  pine  fruit ,  the  symbol  of  Cibele  or  Vesta  ,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  temple  mentioned 
in  the Notitia.lt  h  therefore  properly  called  a  temple  of 
Vesta  5  because  the  nature  and  character  of  both  divi- 
nities are  identical.  It  is  now  dedicated  under  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  del  Sole. 

The  temple  is  round,  peripteral ,  icostyle  ,  that  is 
surrounded  by  twenty  columns:  its  whole  diameter  is  80 
feet ;  and  it  was  reached  by  seven  steps ,  of  which  the 
foundations  now  only  partially  remain.  One  column 
only  of  the  peristyle  is  in  part  wanting.  The  columns 
are  of  white  Carrara  marble;  thirty  two  feet  high,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  Attic  bases  and  with- 
out plynths.  The  capitals  are  of  different  workmanship; 
and  the  proportions  of  the  columns  and  execution  of  the 
capitals  render  it  probable  that  the  temple  was  erected 
about  the  time  of  Tiberius.  The  ancient  entablature  and 
roof  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  cella  is  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  constructed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of 
white  Carrara  marble,  admirably  united  together;  and  it 
rises  on  a  basement  eight  feet  high  including  its  cornice. 
The  ancient  door  of  entrance  and  two  windows  are  still 
observable  in  the  cella. 

THE  PRAETORIAN  CAMP.  From  the  earliest  The  P.ae, 
period  of  the  Republic,  the  Heads  of  the  State  had  a  se-  torian 
lect  body-guard.  Thus ,  for  instance ,  we  read  that  the 
body-guard  of  the  Dictator  Posthumius,  who  won  the 
battle  at  lake  Regillus,  restored  order  among  the  troops, 
when  disconcerted  by  the  death  of  Marcus  Valerius  , 
brother  to  the  famous  Publicola  (a).  The  body-guard  of 
(a)  Liv.  lib.  II.  c.   20, 
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the  Dictator  is  called  by  Livy  cohors  Dictatoris :  that 
of  the  consul  was  called  cohors  Consulis  ;  and  that  of 
the  Praetor  ,  cohors  Praetoris  ,  because  5  says  Festus  , 
it  was  always  in  attendance  on  their  persons.  Festus  adds 
that  Scipio  Africanus  chose  for  that  purpose  the    bravest 
of  his  troops  ,  who  never  departed  from  his  person  in 
war,  were  therefore  exempt  frpm  all  other  military  duty, 
and  received  nearly  double  pay.  Cicero  informs  us  that 
Catiline  had  a  Praetorian  cohort  (#);  and  Sallust  records 
that    Petreius  also  had   one,  which    decided  the  battle 
against  the  arch-conspirator  (b).  At  the  close  of  the  re- 
public each  General,  although  subject  to  a  supreme  mi- 
litary Chief,  had  his  own  Praetorian  cohort  (c).  Augus- 
tus formed  a  new  body-guard  partly  for  his  own  protec- 
tion and  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  city ,  the  for- 
mer therefore  called  praetorian,    and  the  latter  Urban 
cohorts;  but,  not  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
lie  never  suffered  more  than  three  such  cohorts  to  be 
stationed  in  Rome  and  these  not  encamped,  having  dis- 
tributed   the  others  in  winter  and  summer  quarters  in 
the  neighbouring  cities  ,  ready ,  on  any  emergency  ,  to 
fly  to  arms  (d).  These  cohorts  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  praefect;  and  such   was  the    importance  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Praefect  of  the  Praetorian  camp  that 
we  find  Seius  Strabo,  by  whom  it  was  filled  at  the  death 
of  Augustus,  swearing  allegiance  to  his  successor  Tibe- 
rius immediately  after  the  Consuls,  who  were  still  look- 
ed upon  as  the  first  magistrates.  Seius  Strabo  was  father 
of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius;  and  Sejanus  was 
appointed  colleague  in  the  office  to  his  father  during 
his  life  and  his  successor  at  his  death  (e).  Sejanus  ,  un- 
fa) Second  Catilinarian  ,  c  10.         (b)  Catilinarian  War  c.  6o% 
(q  Cicero,  lib.  X.  ep,  3o.  ad  Familiar.         {d}  Sueton.Vit.Aug.c.49... 
(Q  Annal,  lib.  I.  c.  24.  lib.  1Y.  c.   1. 
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der  pretext  of  zeal  for  military  discipline  but  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  citizens  \  had  the  cohorts 
united  in  one  camp  A.  D.  23  ,  and  thenceforward  the 
authority  of  the  Praetorian  praefect  and  the  arms  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  disposed  of  the  empire  at  will  (a).  In 
the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  their  num- 
ber amounted  to  sixteen  cohorts,  each  cohort  consisting 
of  1000  men  (b). 

With  regard  to  the  locality  of  this  famous  Camp  ,  I|s  *°ca- 
Tacitus  (c)  and  Pliny  (d)  inform  us  that  it  stood  out-  ^' 
side  the  city  walls  but  in  contact  with  the  last  houses 
of  the  city  ;  and  Suetonius  enables  us  to  fix  its  exact  lo- 
cality. Relating  the  death  of  3Nero ,  that  Biographer  in- 
forms us  that,  when  on  his  way  to  the  suburban  villa  of 
his  freedman  Phaon,  situate  outside  the  porta  Nomen- 
tana,  that  monster  heard  the  clamours  of  the  Praetorian 
guards  against  him  and  in  favour  of  Galba  (e).  The  lo- 
cality of  the  Praetorian  Camp  is  thus  fixed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Porta  Nomentana  or  the  modern  porta  Pia  , 
the  locality  fixed  by  the  Scholiast  of  Juvenal.  In  this 
very  locality,  in  the  vigna  del  Macao,  belonging  to  the 
Noviciate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  there  still  exist  three 
sides  of  the  vallum  ,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
chambers;  and  in  it  was  found,  A.  D.  17/12,  a  tube 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  Camp  ,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Marcus  Opellius  Macrinus,  who,  from  praefec* 
of  the  Praetorian  Camp,  became  Emperor  A.  D.  217. 
The  Praetorian  guards  fought  at  the  Saxa  Rubra  against 
Constantine ,  who  therefore  abolished  those  turbulent 
bands  and  dismantled  their  camp  (/).  Aurelian  availed 
himself  of  three  sides  of  the  vallum  to  form  part  of  the 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  IV.  c.  2.         (b)  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  II.  c.  q3. 
(cj  Ibid.       (d)  Hist,  Nat.  lib.  III.  c.  5.  $.  9.       (e)  Vit.  Ner.  c.  48. 
{/)  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caesar,  c.  n.  Zosim.  lib.  II.  c.  17. 
Vol.  IV.  33 
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city  wall,  to  the  right  outside  the  porta  Pia  ,  and    de-* 

stroyed  tke  side  towards  the  city  ,  because    altogether 

useless.  Herodian  mentions  that  the  Praetorian    camp 

was  enclosed  by  castellated  walls,  and  his  authority    is 

still  confirmed  by  the  fact  (a). 

Descrip-  To  visit  the  Praetorian  camp  we  proceed  to  the  vi-* 

|l  —■ ,     *    ffna  already  mentioned ,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the 
remains.       o  j  j 

via  Macao  ,  on  the  way  to  the  porta  Pia.  This  entrance 
may  also  be  reached  by  crossing  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
leaving  to  our  left  the  convent  of  the  Certosa.  Entering 
the  garden ,  which  is  at  all  times  accessible  ,  after  a  few 
minutes  drive  we  reach  the  quadrilateral  area  of  the  cam  pi 
the  longer  sides  of  which  are  each  1^50  ,  and  the  shor- 
ter 1250,  feet  in  length.  The  angles  formed  by  the  meet- 
ting  of  the  walls  are  rounded}  and  the  rooms  are  ranged 
along  the  interior  of  the  city  walls.  The  centre  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Praetorium  or  residence  of  the  praefect, 
by  the  temple  of  IV{ais,  and  by  other  edifices  for  the  use 
of  the  Tribunes,  all  of  which  have  disappeared.  The  cham-. 
bers  are  built  of  opus  reticulatum ,  plastered  and  pain- 
ted 5  and  some  of  them  retain  several  strata  of  painted 
plaster,  which  indicate  successive  repairs.  They  are  all 
vaulted,  defended  from  humidity  by  a  thick  stratum  of 
opus  signinum  ,  over  which  is  laid  the  opus  spicatum 
of  the  Ancients,  on  which  is  superimposed  a  second 
layer  of  opus  Signinum  paved  with  black  and  white 
mosaics,  which  have  almost  all  disappeared. 

To  see  the  walls  externally  we  drive  outside  the 
porta  Pia ,  and  turn  to  the  left ,  where  we  soon  observe 
the  projecUng  rounded  angle  of  one  extremity.  We  thence 
drive  round  three  sides  of  the  camp ,  forming  part  of 
the  city  wall ,  and  observe  some  of  th/  primitive  castel- 

(p)  \.\hr    II.  C.    ij. 
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Ialion,  and  certain  tower-like  projections,  that  jut 
out  about  half  a  foot,  and  are  pierced  with  loopholes 
of  terracotta.  The  primitive  walls,  at  their  highest  points, 
are  fourteen  feet  high  from  the  foundation ,  which  ,  in 
some  places ,  is  exposed  to  view.  Two  of  its  doors  also 
remain,  one  the  principalis  D extra  ^  the  other  the  De- 
cumana,  the  former  in  the  northern  and  the  latter  in  the 
eastern  side.  The  latter  still  preserves  its  architrave,  which 
shows  the  original  door-waj  to  h^ve  been  much  higher 
than  the  walls,  probablj  for  the  admission  of  military 
engines.  These  gates  were  adorned  with  elegant  lateral 
pillars  of  brick  of  the  Doric  order,  and  flanked  with  tow- 
er-like projections  having  loopholes.  The  two  other 
gates  are  wanting,  that  is  the  Principalis  Sinistra  of  the 
Southern  side  and  the  Praetorian  of  the  western  side. 
The  Praetorian  gate  always  looked  towards  the  enemy  ; 
and  in  this  Gamp  it  looked  towards  the  city,  which  it 
was  intended  to  intimidate, 

ARCH  OF  CLAUDIUS.This  triumphal  arch  is  men-  Arch  of 
tionedby  Dion  only,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  decreed  Claudius, 
to  Claudius  together  with  a  triumph,  after  his  successful 
expedition  into  Britain,  when  he  obtained  from  the  Se- 
nate the  title  of  Britannicus,and  the  honour  of  an  anniver- 
sary feast  not  only  in  Rome  but  also  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
where  he  embarked  for  Britain  (a).  He  adds  that  the  tri- 
umph was  given  A.  U.  C.  794,  that  is  LL  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  The  arch  is  also  found  on  numerous  gold 
and  silver  medals,  bearing  on  the  right  the  laureled  head 
oi  Claudius,  with  the  inscription:  TI  .  CLAUD  .  CAE- 
SAR.AUG. P.  M.TR.  P.  VI.  or  VIII.  IMP.  XI.  or 
XVI. 5  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  triumphal  arch  sur- 
mounted by  an  ecruestrian  statue  between  two  trophies, 

(a)   Dion.    Lib.   LX.  c.  ua. 
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with  the  inscription:  DE  BRITANN,  DE  BRITAMI, 
and  DE  BRITANNIS  (a). 

The  site  of  the  arch  is  positively  determined  near 
the  arco  di  Carbognano  on  the  Flaminian  way,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  street  that  conducts  from  the  piazza 
di  Pietra.  It  was  standing  above  ground  in  the  year  1527 , 
when  it  was  levelled  as  far  as  the  soil,  not  to  obstruct  the 
street  (b).  In  an  excavation  made  on  the  spot,  in  1565  , 
were  found  numerous  fragments  of  the  arch  with  several 
likenesses  of  Claudius,  as  we  learn  from  Vacca,  who,  with 
Giorgio  Cesarini,  purchased  them; and  who  says  that  there 
were   carried  off  on  the  occasion  136  cartloads  of  mate- 
rials (e).  Of  the  part  purchased  by  Cesarini  there  still 
exist?  in  the  portico  of  the  casino  of  the  Villa  Borghese, 
two  pieces  of  sculpture,  much  injured  but  of  good  exe- 
cution, representing  the  emperor  accompanied  by  his 
lieutenants  and    armed  soldiers  5  and  surrouuded  with 
standards,  on  which  is  frequently  seen  the  profile  of  Clau- 
dius. In  15/41  the  locality  in  the  Corso  was  again  laid 
open,  when   numerous  fragments  of  marble  columns  , 
aud  an  inscription  were  found,  the  former  of  which  were 
left  in  their  place ,  and  the  inscription  transferred   to 
the  palazzo  Barberini,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  our 
description  of  that  palaee. 
Temple  of         TEMPLE  OF  CLAUDIUS.  This  temple  is  uniform- 
Claudius.    Jy  placed  by  the  Regionaries  on   the   Coelian  hill.  It 
was  begun  by  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  but  was 
almost  entirely  demolished   by  INero  to  make  room  for 
his  golden  house.  Vespasian  rebuilt  it  on  a  magnificent 
scale  (d)^  and  Martial  describes  it  as  standing  opposite  the 

{a)  Eckhel  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  T.  VI.  p.  240.  Donati  Roma  Vetus 
ac  Recens.  p.  385.  [b)  Fulvius  Antiq.  Uibis  p.  60.  (c)  Vacca 
Memorie  5.  38.        (d)  Sueton.  Vit.  Vespas.  c.  10, 
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Palatine  in  the  centre  of  a  sacred  area  surrounded  by 
porticos : 

w  Claudia  diffusas  ubi  porticus  explicat  umbras 
Ultima  pars  aulae  deficientis  erat  "  (a). 

Frontinus  places  it  at  the  termination  of  Nero's  a- 
queduct,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  garden  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  SS. Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  the 
aqueduct  is  still  seen  to  terminate.  Gf  the  temple  no  ves- 
tige remains  above  ground  $  but  exactly  in  the  locality 
fixed  by  Martial  and  Frontinus ,  that  is  in  the  convent 
garden  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  ,  we  find  an  area  700 
feet  long  by  550  £eet  wide,  raised  on  vast  substructions 
on  three  sides  to  render  it  level*  and  we  conclude  with 
good  reason  that  this  is  the  area  of  the  temple ,  [which 
was  surrounded  by  the  portico  mentioned  by  Martial  , 
called  by  him  porticus  Claudia,  That  this  area  belong- 
ed to  the  temple  of  Claudius  is  also  proved  from  a  bull 
of  Honorius  III.,  bearing  date  Feb.25th,  1217,  in  which 
it  is  called  Clodeum  ,  an  evident  corruption  of  Clau- 
dium,  the  name  given  to  the  temple  by  the  Notitia. Ves- 
pasian adorned  the  front  of  the  substruction  opposite 
the  via  triumphalis  with  three  ranges  of  arches,  two  of 
which,  built  of  brick  and  travertin,  in  part  remain  un- 
der the  convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Piranesi  is  of 
opinion  that  Domitian  built  here  a  Yivarium  or  place 
to  contain  wild  beasts,  an  opinion  by  no  means  impro- 
bable ,  considering  the  elevation  of  the  substructions  , 
their  proximity  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  that  in  each 
arch  might  have  been  placed  cages  for  the  wild  beasts. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  substruction  is  varied  by  but- 
tresses and  seven  large  niches,  three  rectilinear  between 
four  curvilinear  «,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  latter  runs  an 

(a)    Be  Speelae  >  cp.  a. 


Domitii. 
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ancient  corridor.  Beneath  this  area  are  vast  quarries  of 
lithoidal  tufa  ,  which  originally  furnished  stones  for 
some  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  3  which,  visi- 
ted by  torch  light,  present  a  very  pictusesque  effect, 
and  which  the  Ciceroni  and  good  lay-brother  generally 
transform  into  the  vivarium. 
Gardens  GARDENS  OF  THE  DOMITll.The  Pincian  hill  was 

of  the  anciently  called  collis  hortulorum  from  the  gardens  of 

Sallust,Lucullus  and  theDomitii, situate  on  it.  At  the  nor- 
thern side  of  thehill  are  vast  substructionsof  opus  reticula- 
atum, sometimes  presenting  vast  niches,  sometimes  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  sometimes  in  two  stories,  sometimes 
in  one,  as  the  irregularity  of  the  hill  may  have  required. 
Aurelian  took  advantage  of  these  substructions,  and 
made  them  part  of  the  city  wall ,  when  he  enclosed  the 
Pincian,  having  faced  them  with  brick,  which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  and  exposed  to  view  the  primitive 
construction.  That  these  substructions  sustain  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Domitii  we  know  from  Suetonius,  who  says 
that  Nero  was  buried  in  the  family  monument  of  the 
Domitii  on  the  collis  hortulorum,  which  is  seen  from  the 
Campus  Marti  us  (a).  Nero  was  buried  in  a  porphyry  urn, 
on  which  stood  an  altar  of  Carrara  marble;  and  his  se- 
pulcre  was  enclosed  with  Thasian  marble  (b).  The  fact 
ofNeiVs  having  been  buried  on  the  Pincian  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  XI.  centnry,  for  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo  was  then  erected  by  Paschal  II.  to  purify  the  site, 
and  banish  the  demons,  by  whom  the  people  believed  the 
spot  to  be  infested.  The  substructions  are  of  the  Augus- 
tan age;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  erected  by  Lu- 
ciusDomitius/Enobarbus,the  grandfather  of  the  Trium- 
vir, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Germanic  war  ,  first 

[a)  Vit.  Ncron.   c.  5o.  (b,  Ibid. 
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crossed  the  Elbe  and  obtained  a  triumph,  and  who  died 
A.  D.  25(«).The  side  of  the  hill  opposite  the  piazza  del 
Popolo  was  also  sustained  by  substructions,  as  was  ascer- 
tained when  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new  walls 
with  which  it  is  now  faced. 

GARDENS  AND  CIRCUSOFCAIUS  ANDNERO.  Gardens 
The  Elder  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Ju-  ^^/uT* 
lia  and  wife  of  Gerrnanicus,  possessed  gardens  on  the  and  Nero. 
Vatican,  mentioned  by  Seneca  (Z>),  and  by  Philo  in  his 
account  of  his  Legation  to  Caligula;  and  from  Seneca 
we  learn  that  they  originally  extended  from  the  skirt 
of  the  Vatican  hill  to  the  Tiber,  the  tract  now  occupied 
by  the  Borjro.  In  these  gardens  her  unworthy  son  Cali- 
gula erected  a  circus,  to  adorn  which  he  conveyed  lo 
Rome  the  Vatican  obelisk.  After  the  assassination  of 
that  cruel  and  incestuous  tyrant  the  gardens  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  sister,  the  younger  Agrippina,  on 
whose  murder  by  order  of  Nero,  they  became  his  pro- 
perty, and  were  much  frequented  by  that  monster.  We 
have  already  seen  that  rumour  accused  him  as  the  guilty- 
incendiary  of  Rome,  and  that  to  divert  a  suspicion  which 
he  could  not  suppress  he  substituted  in  his  own  place 
fictitious  criminals  (c)}  and  this  circus  was  the  theatre 
of  the  horrible  tortures  which  he  inflicted  on  the  Chris- 
tians A.  D.  65,  and  which  are  so  graphically  described 
by  Tacitus  (d).  The  obelisk,  as  we  saw,  remained  in  its 
place  on  the  spina  of  the  circus  until  1586,  when  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  Sixtus  V»;  and  as 
its  former  site  near  the  sacristy  of  S*  Peter's  is  marked 
by  an  inscription  placed  horizontally  on  the  pavement, 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  the  locality  of  the 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  1.  c.  63.  lib.  IV.  fc.  44-  (b)  be  Jtti  lib*  ttf. 
e,i8.  (c)Plin.Hist.Nat.lib.XVI.C.iiiS^6Jh.2.(^)Lib.XVi  C*  4§* 
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circus.  It  occupied  the  whole  space  from  the  church  of 
S.  Martha  to  the  southern  fountain  of  the  piazza  S.  Pie- 
tro,  and  from  the  residence  of  the  Canons  to  the  cen- 
tral nave  of  S.  Peters,  an  area  of  1£50  feet  in  length 
by  330  feet  in  breadth.  In  1616  considerable  remains 
of  it  were  denuded  by  Grimaldi,  when  completing  the 
front  of  S.  Peter's.  Near  the  carceres  was  then  found  a 
bronze  medal  of  Arippina;  and,  when  constructing  the 
chapel  of  the  choir,  the  walls  of  the  circus  were  found 
to  be  31  feet  high  and  1d  feet  thick.  Of  the  gardens 
there  remains  part  of  the  substructions  along  the  Tiber, 
nearly  opposite  the  Ripetta,  and  exactly  near  the  public 
baths  on  the  river,  consisting  of  a  very  solid  wall  of 
opus  reticulatum,  similar  in  construction  to  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  Augustan  age,  and  erected  perhaps  by  the 
grandfather  of  Nero,  Lucius  Domitius,  the  husband  of 
Antonia,  the  sister  of  Mark  Antony,  and  father  of  Do- 
mitia ,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  to  whom  he  administered  a 
mortal  cathartic  ,  in  her  old  age ,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  her  property,  which  he  did  before  she  had 
actually  expired:  necdum  defunctae  bona  invasit ,  sup- 
press test anient o  ne  quid  abscederet  (a).  Her  young- 
er sister  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  arts  of  Agrip- 
pina ,  who  thus  hoped  to  exercise  exclusive  controui 
over  Nero  (b). 
Gardens  0RT1  PALANTIANI.  Anthony  Pallas  had  been  a 

of  PaHas.  slave  of  Antonia  ,  the  mother  of  Claudius ,  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  manumission  $  but  subsequently  rose 
to  great  influence  under  Claudius,  insomuch  that  he 
induced  him  to  marry  Agrippina  and  adopt  Nero , 
for  which  he  received  the  praetorship  and  upwards  of 

{a}  Sueton.  Vit.  Neron.c.  34.Di011.lib.  LXI.  c.  17.  (b)  Tacit.  Ann. 
lib.  XII.  c  6/,. 
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80,000/.  (a).  He  was  subsequently  removed  from  public 
affairs  by  Nero  A.  D.  56;  accused  and  acquitted  of  con- 
spiring against  him*  and  finally  put  to  death  by  him 
in  63  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  which,  according 
to  Tacitus,  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
ling (b).  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us  that  his  sepul- 
chre stood  on  the  via  Tiburtina,  about  a  mile  outside 
the  Esquiline  gate,  that  is  near  the  church  of  S.  Law- 
rence (c).  Ficoroni  relates  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  in  a  vineyard  of  the  Colonnas  of  Velletri, 
near  the  road  to  Tivoli  5  a  little  beyond  the  church  of 
S.  Lawrence,  was  found  a  sepulchral  chamber,  containing 
a  beautiful  porphry  vase,  in  which  were  human  bones 
and  a  gold  ring  with  a  sardonyx  on  which  was  engraved 
a  chimera,  all  of  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Card. 
Albani.  We  know  from  Frontinus  that  the  gardens  of 
Pallas  were  situate  between  the  porta  Maggiore  and  the 
church  of  S.  Lawrence  (d)\  and  from  this  circumstance 
as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  Pliny  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  sepulchre  was  that  of  Pallas.  In  the  last 
vineyard  to  the  right  before  reaching  the  church  were 
found,  in  1550,  a  beautiful  marble  boar,  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  Meleager,  a  torso  of  Hercules,  a  Cupid,  a 
Pomona,  a  hare,  a  bearded  Bacchus,  a  torso  of  Sylvanus, 
two  statues  of  Apollo,  two  bronze  tigers  etc.  (e),  and  in 
the  following  century  was  found,  in  the  same  locality, 
a  statue  of  Agrippina  with  young  Nero  (/).  Bartoli  also 
mentions  that  in  excavating  the  ruins  of  the  church 
of  S.  Romanus,  near  that  of  S.  Lawrence,  were  found 
several  columns  particularly  of  verde  antique,  two  of 

{a)  Tacitus  lib.  XII  c.  2,  25,  53.  Pliny  lib.  VII.  epist.  6.  (b)  Ta- 
cit, lib.  XIV.  e.  65.  (c)  Lib.  VII.  epist.  29.  lib.  VIII.  epist.  6.  [d)  De 
Aquaed.  §.  20.  (e)  Aldroandi  Meraorie  n.  26.  ( f)  Bartoli  Memo- 
rie  q.  1 56. 
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which  adorn  the  capella  Ginetti  in  S.  Andrea  della  Valtei 
After  the  death  of  Pallas  the  gardens  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Nero,  and  thus  passed  to  the  Imperial  domain. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  three  Regionary  Catalogues 
and  therefore  existed  in  the  V.  century;  but  at  present 
no  trace  of  them  remains  above  ground. 

G;Vrae°g  GARDENS  OF  GALBA.  Suetonius,  when  relating 

of  Galba.  „  . 

the  tragic  death  of  Galba  by  his  soldiery,  says  that  Ar- 

gius  his  aeconome,  dispensatory  buried  his  trunk  and 
head  in  his  private  gardens  ori  the  Aurelian  way  (a). 
Eutropius  adds  that  they  were  not  far  from  Rome  (£)* 
and  as  the  way  made  by  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  exist 
in  the  tiuie  of  Suetonius,  the  gardens  must  have  stood 
on  the  ancient  via  Aurelia,  outside  the  Janiculan  gate, 
which  corresponds  with  the  modern  porta  S.  Paucrazio^ 
where  now  stands  the  villa  Gorsini.  Of  them  not  a  ves^ 
tige  remains. 
Gardensof  GARDEJNS  OF  ARGUNUS.  They  are  mentioned 

Argianus.  ^  Rufus  and  Victor  as  situate  in  the  VII.  region, 
which  is  that  of  the  via  Lata;  and  by  the  Notitia  they 
are  called  Hortos  Largianos,  whence  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  belonged  to  one  Argius  or  Largus.  Argius 
was  a  rich  freedman  of  Galba,  whose  aeconome  he  be- 
came, and  under  whom  he  amassed  such  wealth  as  to 
be  enabled  to  obtain  interment  for  the  body  of  bis 
master  Galba  (c).  Many  of  the  name  of  Largus  are  re^ 
corded  in  history  and  amongst  them  Caius  Coecina  Lar- 
gus, consul  A.  U.  C.  795,  and  author  of  the  decree  of 
the  Senate  on  the  succession  of  freedmen,  recorded  in 
the  Institutions  of  Justinian  (d).  They  are,  however, 
generally   called   the  Horti    Argiani  5   and     we   know 

[a)  Vit.  GaJb.  c.  ao.  (b)  Bieviar.  lib.  VII.  c    10.  (c)  Tacit,  lib.  I, 
c.  49.   ^  Tit.  VII.  and  Codex  lib*  VII   tit.  VI.  §.  ia< 
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moreover  the  possession  of  gardens  by  freedmen  was 
an  ordinary  event  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  reading  of  Bufus  and 
Victor  is  the  true  one.  They  stood  on  the  point  of  the 
Quirinal  that  overhangs  the  via  della  Stamperia,  the  via 
del  Angelo  Custode  and  the  via  del  Tritone,  for  in  the 
region  of  the  via  Lata  we  find  no  other  locality  in  which 
gardens,  according  to  ancient  usage,  could  have  existed. 

TEMPLES  OF  ISIS  AIND  SEBAPIS.  These  two  T  le, 
temples,  which  were  called  the  Iseum  and  the  Serapeum,  of  Uis  .ud 
were  situate  near  one  another,  and  were  both  sacred  to  e,uP1J'- 
the  Egyptian  worship.  They  stood  near  the  Septa,  on 
the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  palazzo  Doria  and  the 
palazzo  De  Carolis  near  S.  Marcello.  A  basalt  Isis  found 
in  the  convent  garden  of  the  Minerva  (a);  the  Isiac  al- 
tar, found  in  1719  when  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
Casanatensian  library  (£);  the  statues  of  the  Nile  and 
Tiber  found  in  the  XVI.  century  near  S.  Stefano  del 
Cacco,  according  to  Fulvius,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Vatican,  the  other  in  Paris;  the  Egyptian  lions  now 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  found  in  the  area  opposite 
the  same  church  (c):  the  name  of  Cacco,  which  is  deri- 
ved from  a  cynocephalous  image  (d)^  the  obelisks  of 
the  Pantheon  and  Minerva  found  one  at  S.  Macuto, 
the  other  in  the  Minerva,  garden;  the  two  noble  lions 
found  between  the  Minerva  and  Pantheon  and  now  in 
the  Egyptian  museum  of  the  Vatican,  all  go  to  prove 
that  these  temples  occupied  the  space  now  covered  by 
the  garden  of  the  Minerva  ,  the  Casanatensian  library  , 
the  intermediate  houses,  and  the  church  of  S.  Stefano 
del  Cacco ,  a  space  adjoining  the  Septa ,  and  evidently 
the  site  of  some  large  edifices,  as  the  artificial  elevation, 

(a)  Bartoli  Mem.  n.  112      (b)   Ficoroni  Mem.  n.  17.    (c)  Vacca 
n.  2;.  [dj  Mariiaelli  Roma  ex  Ethnica  Sacra  p.  509. 
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on  which  stands  S.  Stefanodel  Cacco,  clearly  indicates. 
That  these  temples  existed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  we 
know  from  Josephus,  who  relates  that  that  emperor  and 
his  son  Titus  sfept  therein,  that  is  in  the  annexed  habi- 
tation of  the  priests ,  the  night  previous  to  their  tri- 
umph (a).  The  Egyptian  worship  was  introduced  into 
Rome  in  VI.  century  after  its  foundation ,  was  banished 
from  it  A.  U.  C.696,  was  again  introduced  by  Anthony, 
and  again  banished  by  Tiberius,  reappeared  under  Nero, 
and  kept  ground  there  until  the  overthrow  of  paganism 
through  the  protection  given  to  it  by  Vespasion,  Domi- 
tian,  Adrian,  Commodus,  Caracalla  and  Julian  (#).  The 
abolition  of  the  Isiac  worship  by  Tiberius  was  caused 
by  a  crime  perpetrated  in  her  temple  through  the  fraud 
of  her  priests.  Paulina,  a  Roman  lady,  the  wife  of  Sa- 
turninus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  was  told  by  them  that 
Anubis  wished  to  communicate  to  her  something  of 
importance ,  which  induced  her  to  enter  the  temple , 
where  she  sufferred  violence  from  a  young  man  named 
Mundus,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who  was  ba- 
nished by  the  emperor.  Tiberius ,  urged  by  the  com- 
plaint of  Saturninus,  ordered  the  temple  to  be  overturn- 
ed ,  and  the  priests  to  be  crucified  together  with  Ide , 
who  acted  the  chief  part  in  the  infamous  fraud.  Many 
instances  of  such  scandalous  abuses  of  the  confidence 
of  unsuspecting  females  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria  were  exposed  by  Theophilus,  Archbishop 
of  that  See  in  the  IV.  century  (c).  The  word  serapevm 
is  seen  on  the  Capitoline  plan,  which  however  is  so 
mutilated  as  to  enable  us  merely  to  infer  that  the  tem- 

(a)  Jewish  War  lib.  VII.  c.  17.  (b)  Sueton,  Vit.  Domit.  c.  1.  Spar- 
tian.  Vit.  Hadrian,  c.  22.  Lamprid.  Vit.  Compiod.  c.  9.  Spartian.  Vit. 
Caracal,  o.  9.  Works  of  Julian  passim,  (a)  Tillernont  Mem.  Eccles. 
T.  XI.  p.  441,500. 
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pie  had  been  adorned  with  numerous  columns:  several 
of  the  columns  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
present  on  their  Ionic  capitals  the  images  of  Isis,  Sera- 
pis  and  Harpocrates}  they  therefore  probably  belonged 
to  these  temples. 

THE  FLAVIAN  AMPHITHEATRE.  We  have  al-  The 
readj  seen  the  origin  of  amphitheatres,  their  constituent  *  ay™n 
parts,  their  exhibitions,  and  the  abolition  of  their  gla-   theatre, 
diatorial  fights  (a);  and  for  information  on  these  points  history  of. 
we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  chap- 
ter on  amphitheatres,  confining  ourselves  to  the  history 
and  description  of  the  gigantic  edifice  now  under  conside- 
ration* The  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  begun  by  Vespa- 
sian after  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  stands 
on  the  stagnum  Neronis^  or  lake  which  belonged  to  the 
golden  house  of  Nero: 
"Hie  ubi  couspicui  venerabilis  Ampitheatri 
Erigitur  moles,  stagna  Neronis  erant  (by 
Its  principal  architect  would  seem  to  have  been  Gau- 
dentius,  a  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Vespasian,  as  is  recorded  by  the  following  inscription, 
found,  according  to  Arringhi,near  the  chucch  of  S.Agnes 
on  the  Nomentan  way  (c),  and  mentioned  not  only  by 
him  but  also  by  Muratori  (c?),  Marangoni  (e),  Venuti  etc., 
andstill  existing  in  the  iubterranean  church  of  S.Martina: 

sic    PREMlA    SERVAS    VESPASlANE    DIRE 
PREMIATVS    ES    MORTE    GAVDENTI    LETARE 
CIVITAS    VBI    GLORIE    TVE    AVTORI 
PROMISIT    ISTE    DAT    KRISTVS    OMNIA     TIBI 
QVI    AL1VM    PARAVIT    THEATRV    IIV     CIELO 


{a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  5g  sqq.  (b)  Martial,  de  Spectae  ep.  2.  (c)  Rom. 
Subt.  lib.  III.  c.  20.  [d)  laser.  T.  IV.  p.  1878  n.  4.  (e)  Mem.  dell. 
Anf.Flav.p.  18. 
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The  edifice  was  continued  and  dedicated  by  Titus  ,  as 
we  learn  from  Suetonius,  and  completed  by  Domitian, 
who,  as  we  read  in  the  Anonymous  of  Eccard,  raised 
its  walls  usque  ad  clypea,  that  is  as  far  as  the  shields, 
with  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  had  been  surmounted. 
Its  dedication  took  place  in  the  eighth  consulate  of  Ti- 
tus, that  is  A.  D.  80,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  we  learn  from  a  medal  struck  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  inscribed  imp  t  caes  vesp  avg  p  m  tr.  p.  p. 
p,  cos  vui  s.  c.  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  and  of  the 
opening  of  his  baths  Titus ,  according  to  Suetonius, 
gave  naval  and  gladiatorial  fights  at  the  ancient  Kauma- 
chia  or  Naumachia  of  Augustus,  and  in  one  day  were 
slaughtered  5000  wild  beasts:  "Amphitheatro  dedicato 
thermisque  exstructis,  dedjt  et  navale  praelium  in  ve- 
tari  naumachia;  ibidem  et  gladiatores;  atque  uno  die 
quinque  millia  omne  genus  ferarum  (a)."  To  the  num- 
ber of  the  beasts  slain  on  the  occasion  Eutropius  bears 
the  same  testimony:  et  quinque  millia  ferarum  in  de~ 
dicatione  ejus  occidit  (6),  as  does  also  the  Chronicle 
of  Cassiodorus.  Dion  says  that  the  games  lasted  100 
days  &f  \xjXXOVqiL&potgey&etOi  that  upwards  of  900  beasts 
were  killed,  some  by  females  of  the  lower  classes;  that 
numerous  gladiators  fought;  and  that,  the  amphitheatre 
having  been flooded,  Roman  gall ies  rode  on  its  waters 
and  encountered  in  naval  engagement  (c).  Cassiodorus 
ascribes  all  the  glory  of  the  amphitheatre  to  Titus,  who 
poured  on  it  a  flood  of  riches:  i;Hoc  Titi  potentia  prin- 
cipalis divitiarum  profuso  flumine  cogitavit  aedificium 
fieri,  unde  caput  urbium  potuisset  (d).  Domitian  also, 
as  we  read  in  Suetonius5  gave  in  it  sumptuous  exhibi- 

.(«)  Vit.  Tit  c.7,  (b)  Lib.  VII.  !c)  Lib.  LX.VI.  c.  25.  (dj  Vanac. 
]\%,  V.  ep.  42. 
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tions ,  among  which  was  a  naval  engagement  (tf);  and 
Trajan  probably  made  considerable  additions  or  altera- 
tions, perhaps  in  the  reconstruction  of  its  arena,  for  Pau- 
sanias  ascribes  to  him  the  honour  of  its  erection  (#). 
Adrian,  to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  gave  in  it  hunts,  in 
which  were  hilled  100  lions  and  10Q  lionesses*,  and  1,000 
animals  fell  on  the  occasion  in  six  days,  as  we  learn  from 
Dion  (c)  and  Spartian  (d).  Capitolinus  informs  us  that 
Antoninus  Pius  made  some  repairs  in  it,  probably  after 
the  burning  that  occurred  in  his  reign  ,  which  ,  accor- 
dingto  the  same  historian,consumed  35Q  islands  (e).  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  also  gave  in  it  splendid  games  to  celebrate 
his  triumphs;  but  never  did  the  games  of  the  amphithea- 
tre reach  such  a  degree  of  magnificence  as  under  Corn- 
modus  ,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  such  sports,  inso- 
much that  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  gladiator  and  fought 
with  wild  beasts,  and  added,  as  we  shall  see,  a  subterra- 
nean communication  between  his  palace  on  the  Coelian 
and  the  amphitheatre,  for  greater  convenience  and  se- 
curity (/),  Sept,  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla  also  gave 
games  on  its  arena;  and  Dion  records  that  the  latter,  a* 
mong  his  other  acts  of  cruelty  ,  compelled  a  celebrated 
gladiator  named  Bato  5  who  was  deemed   invincible ,  to 
fight  three  adversaries  successively  on  the  same  day,  by 
the  last  of  whom  he  was  slain  (#•).  In  the  short  reign  of 
his  successor  Macrinus  the  amphitheatre  was  burnt  by 
lightning,  as  is  recorded  by  Dion,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  conflagration  (^),  a  proof  that  much  of  its  inte-. 
riour  had  been  then  constructed  of  wood:  but  its  resto- 
ration was  promptly  commenced  hy  his  successor  Helio- 

(a)  Vit  Domitian.  c  4.  (b)  Lib.  V.  c  i3.  (<?)  1.  c.  (d)  e.  7. 
(e)  Vit.  Anlonin.  c.  8.  (/)  Herodian.  lib.  I.,  Dion,  Lampridius. 
(g)  L.  c.      (h)  Lib.  LXXXV1II.  c   2$. 
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gabalus  (a),  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus,  who 
forbad  the  revenue  derived  from  public  vice,  lenonwn 
vectigal  et  meretricwn  et  exoletorum*  to  be  deposited 
in  the  public  treasury, and  assigned  it  for  the  repairs  of 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus  ,  the  circus  ,  this  amphitheatre 
and  the  treasury  (b).  From  a  medal  of  the  third  Gordian 
we  learn  that  he  also  gave  games  in  the  amphitheatre  5 
and  Capitolinus  records  that  he  collected  in  Rome  for 
public  games  30  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers,  60  unta- 
med lions,  30  domesticated  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  1,000 
pairs  of  public  gladiators,  a  hippopotamus,  a  rinoceros, 
10  lions  of  the  first  class,  19  girafFs,20wildasses,and/iO  wild 
horses,  all  of  which  he  intended  for  the  celebration  of 
bis  triumph  over  the  Persians,  but  which  were  exhibited 
by  his  murderer  and  successor  Philip,  A.  D.  2£/i,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  secular  games  (c).  The  edifice  was  par- 
tially burnt  under  Decius,  about  A.  D.  260^  but  the  in- 
jury was  inconsiderable,  and  was  speedily  repaired.  Vo- 
piscus  informs  us  that  in  the  games  given  in  it  by  Pro- 
bus,  A.  D.  281,  issued  forth  simullaneouly  100  lions 
of  the  first  class,  yiihuti\  which  made  the  amphitheatre 
resound  with  their  roaring  as  if  with  thunder,  all  slaugh- 
tered and  for  the  most  part  bj  means  of  arrows  (d).  After 
them  came  forth  100  African  leopards,  100  Syrian  do., 
100  lionesses,  300  bears,  300  pairs  of  gladiators ,  com- 
posed of  the  prisoners  led  by  him  in  triumph,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  Africans  of  the  Blemmian  trihe,  to 
whom  were  added  some  Germans  and  Sarmatians  and 
also  some  Isaurians  (e).  Numerian,  too,  gave  splendid 
shows  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  we  learn  fromCalpurnius, 
who  witnessed  them  (/).  The  edifice  stood  in  all  its  in- 

(a)  Lamprid.  Vit.  Heliog.  c.  17.     (b)  Lamprid.  c.  23.     (c)  Vlt. 
Gordian.  c.  55.       (d)  c.  19.       (c)  Ibid.       (f)  Eclog  VII. 
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tegrity  in  357,  as  is  recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  ,  astonished  at  its  vast  dimensions  ,  hyperbolically 
declares  that  the  eje  could  with  difficulty  reach  its  sum- 
mit (a).  Gladiatorial  fights  were  effectually  suppressed,  as 
we  saw,  by  Honorius  A  D.  /i0/4,  after  the  glorious  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  generous  Telemachus  (&);but  hunts  con- 
tinued to  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  during  the  IV. 
and  V.  centuries,  men  however  being  prohibited  to  en- 
gage with  the  wild  beasts,  as  we  learn  from  Claudian.In 
LL%  the  edifice  suffered  much  from  an  awful  earthquake, 
but  was  repaired  by  Lampridius,  then  praefect  of  Rome, 
[as  is  recorded  bj  an  inscription  which  we  shall  meet  on 
the  arena;  and  two  other  inscriptions,  which  we  shall  also 
find  there,  mention  its  repairs  by  Basilius,  another  prae- 
fect  of  Rome,  after  it  had  suffered  from  another  tremen- 
dous earthquake.  Cassiodorus,  who  was  secretary  to  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  Italy,  relates  that  hunts  were  given  there 
in  his  reign,  A.D.5 19,  in  honour  of  his  son-in-law  Cilli- 
licas,  who  was  created  consul  in  that  year;  and  the  same 
writer  informs  us  that  Anicius  Maximus,  on  assuming  the 
consulate,  gave  hunts  there  A.  D.  523,  the  last  on  record. 
The  first  writer  who  gives  to  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre the  name  of  Goliseus  is  Ven.Bede,  in  the  "VIII. 
century;  and  he  at  the  same  time  uttered  the  prediction: 
"  Quamdiu  stabit  Coliseus  ,  stabit  et  Roma  :  quando 
cadet  Coliseus,  cadet  Roma,  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet 
et  mundus  (c) ;  "  "  So  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands  , 
Rome  shall  stand;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  shall 
fall;  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall,"  a  prediction 
warranted  by  the  impressive  and  gigantic  magnitude 
and  elliptical  construction  of  this  stupendous  edifice  , 
which  has  with  stood  fires ,  and  earthquakes  .  and  light- 
la)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  io,  {b)  Vol.  IV.  p  5o.  (<•)  Coll.de  bell.  c.  5. 
Vol.  IV.  34 
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ning  ,  and  sieges  5  and  Time  ,  the  stability  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  eighteen  hnndred  years  of  endurance 
under  all  these  vicissitudes,  notwithstanding  which  its 
stately  mass  still  remains  in  monumental  majesty.  Well 
therefore  may  it  be  considered  a  type  of  the  stability  of  the 
Eternal  City;  and  the  prediction,  after  a  lapse  of  eleven 
centuries,has  remained  uncontradicted,and  advances  with 
the  world  towards  its  consummation. The  name  given  by 
Bede  was  suggested  by  its  colossal  size,  as  Marocchi  , 
Cassio,  MafFei  and  Nibby  justly  observe,  and  not  ,  as 
Pomponius  Laetus  (a)  and  Nardini  supposed,  by  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  JNero,  which  stood  in  its  square,  but  which 
had  been  destroyed  long  before  the  time  of  Bede  (b). 
Pliny  employs  the  word  Golosseus  to  designate  the  huge 
painting  of  Nero  alreaday  mentioned  (e),  Suetonius  9  to 
express  the  prodigious  size  of  iEsius  Proculus  (d)\  Maf- 
fei  shows  that  the  amphitheatre  at  Capua  had  been  so 
called 5  and  in  designating  the  edifice  Colosseum,  not 
Colisseus,  we  have  not  only  adopted  an  orthography  con- 
sonant to  etymology  and  usage  ,  but  also  followed  the 
example  of  all  the  modern  Italian  writers.  In  the  XII. 
and  XIII.  centuries  the  Colosseum  was  used  as  a  fortress 
by  various  feudal  factions,the  Frangipani, Annibaldi  etc.; 
but  the  Popes  always  retained  its  direct  dominium;  and 
Innocent  II.,  in  1 130,  took  refuge  within  its  walls,  when 
assailed  by  Pietro  the  son  of  Pier  Leone  and  protected 
by  the  Frangipani  (e).  On  the  3d  of  Sept.  1332,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  took  place  in  it  a 
bull  feast,  which  exhibits  in  lively  colours  the  semibar- 
barous  manners  of  those  times;  but  the  edifice  was  then 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  for  they  had  to  provide  wood- 

(4  De  Antiquit.  c.  35.  {b)  Vol.  IV.  p.  269.    (c)  Lib.  55,  c.  33. 
(d)  Vit.  Calig.  c.  35.     (e)  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script.  T.  III.  P.  I. 
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en  seats  for  the  female  portion  of  the  spectators.  A  gene- 
ral proclamation  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited 
the  nohles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  courage  in  the  pe- 
rilous adventure:  the  sons  of  most  of  the  first  families  5 
the  Caffarelli,  Colonna,  Cenci  etc.,  entered  the  arena  in 
fancy  dresses ,  bearing  Quixotic  mottos  ,  such  as,  I  AM 
iENEAS  FOR  LAYIMA;  I  AM  THE  SLAVE  OF  THE 
ROMAN  LUCRETI A  etc. :  the  combats  were  dangerous 
and  bloody  :  every  champion  successively  encountered 
a  wild  bull }  and  the  victory,  as  has  been  justly  obser- 
ved, may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds  since  no  more 
than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  adver- 
saries.^ Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn;  but 
the  pomp  of  the  funerals  in  the  churches  of  S.  John 
Lateran  and  S.  Mary  Major's  afforded  a  second  holiday 
to  the  people  V  (a). 

In  13^9  Rome  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake ,  described  by  Petrarch  (&)  :  it  caused  extensive 
ruin ,  in  which  the  Colosseum  probably  shared  ,  for  we 
find  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  Legate  to  Urban  Y.,  complain- 
ing ,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  Pontiff,  that  he  could 
find  no  purchasers  for  the  stones ,  probably  the  blocks 
fallen  in  1 3d$,  except  the  Frangipani  who  bought  them 
to  build  their  palace.  About  the  same  period  the  heads 
of  the  faudal  factions  entertained  the  barbarous  project 
of  making  the  Colosseum  a  quarry  cammon  to  aH  the 
parties :et  praeterea  si  omnes  concordarent  defacien- 
do  tiburtinam  ,  quod  esset  commune  id  quod  fodere- 
tur  (c).  That  the  part  looking  towards  the  Palatine  and 

(*)  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script.  T.  XII.  [b)  Lib.  X.  ep.  2. 

(c)  Fea  Dissertazione  sulle  Rovine  di  Roma  p.  398.  and  Barthe- 
lemy  Mem,  sur  tes  anciens  Mouumens  de  Rome  Acadamie  des 
Inscript    T.  XXVIII.  pag,  485.   Voyage  en  llalie  p.  346,  347. 

34* 
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Coeliaii  had  fallen  before  the  close  of  that  century  is  cer- 
tain, for  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Senate  ancTChapter  of 
SS.  Sanctorum^  belonging  to  1381,  are  painted  on  the 
truncated  vaults ,  the  Senate  having  ceded  that  part  as 
an  hospital  to  the  Chapter,  as  we  know  from  documents 
existing  in  their  archivium  (a).  Poggio,  who  wrote  about 
1  £25, says  that  in  his  day  the  Colosseum  was  for  the  grea- 
ter part  destroyed  to  the  very  soil:  atque  ob  stultitiam 
Bomanorum  majori  ex  parte  ad  Calcem  deletum  (#). 
Paul  II.  created  Pope  in  1  [± 71, employed  the  fallen  blocks 
in  the  erection  of  the  Venetian  palace  ;  and  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Card.  Riario  in,  1/j80,  when  build- 
ing the    Cancelleria ,  by  the  Farnese  in  the  following 
century  in  the  construction  of  their  palace,  and  by  se- 
veral others  in  the  interval  between  1/180  and   1550,  so 
that  the  dilapidation  of  the  edifice  is  in  part  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  Taste  and  Vanity,  causes  more  active  in  general 
in  the  erection  than  in  the  demolition  of  magnificent 
buildings.    Sacred  dramas    were  performed  within  its 
walls  in  the  XVI.  century;  and  to  this  period  belongs 
the  fresco  painting  of  the  plan   of  Jerusalem   and  Cal- 
vary within  the  great  western  entrance,  opposite  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Rome  (c).Bellori,  in  his  Life  of  Do- 
menico  Fontana,  relates  that,  at  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury, Sixtus  V.  wishing  to  convert  it  into  a  woolen  fac- 
tory, was  furnished  by  that  architect  with  the  plan;  but 
the  death  of  the  Pontiff  defeated  the  project.  In  1703  the 
stones  of  a  fallen  arch  were  employed  to  construct  the 
Ripetta.  Clement  XL  (1700-1721)  closed  the  lower  ar- 
ches and  converted  it  into  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre  \ 
which  continued  to  exist  until  1811,  The  idea  of  erect- 
fa)  Arraadio  i.  Fasc/III.     (b)  De  Varietate  Fortunae  lib.  i. 
(e)  Marangoni  Memorie  dell'  Anfiteat.  Flav.  p.  57. 
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ing  init  a  church  sacred tothe  martyrs, whoperished  there- 
in ,  had  been  entertained  in  the  time  of  Carlo  Fontana^ 
who  has  left  a  plan  of  the  edifice  in  his  work  on  the  Co- 
losseum; but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Be- 
nedict XIV. ,  a  pontiff  of  great  judgment  ,  talent  and 
learning  ,    proclaimed  it  to  be  sacred  ground,    hallow- 
ed by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs;  and  thus  saved    it   from 
total  demolition,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.  Under  Pius  VII.  was  constructed  the  huge 
buttress  of  solid  masonry,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Lateran  side,  a  work  ,   as  the  fissured  wall  there  indi* 
cates,  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  In  18  H, the  edifice 
was  cleared  out  as  it  is  now  seen;  and  in  1813  were  dis- 
covered   beneath    its  arena  substructures  consisting  of 
three  walls  concentric  with  the  podium  and   forming 
three  subterranean  elliptical  corridors  ,  the  centre  one 
of  which  was  divided  into  seven  rectilinear  ones  ,  four 
of  which  had  openings  above  not  unlike  the  mouths  of 
so  many  wells.  The  walls  were  built  of  regular  masses 
of  travertin  with  irregular  repairs  of  brick  and  stone* 
We  have  seen  that  naval  engagements  had  been  given 
in  the  flooded  arena  by  Titus  and  by  Domitian,  and  of 
course  the  arena  must  have  been  then  much  lower  than 
at  present  so  as  to  form  a  temporary  lake:  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that,  when  such  engagements  were  dis- 
continued, Trajan  erected  these  substructures  to  elevate 
the  arena;  and  their  irregular  repairs  became  necessary 
after  the  earthquakes  already  mentioned,  repairs  recor- 
ded by  the  inscriptions  which  we  shall  see  on  the  arena 
itself.    These  substructures  facilitated  the  use  of  machi- 
nery for  extraordinary  exhibitions:  the  distance  between 
their  two  central  walls  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  intermediate  space  had  been  covered 
with  planks;and  thai  torrents  of  wild  beasts  occasionally 
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issued  from  the  arena  or  rather  from  these  substruc- 
tures we  learn  from  Herodian  (a)  and  Calpurnius(^). 
Doors,  two  of  which  we  shall  see  in  the  walls  which 
supported  the  podium  at  the  extremity  of  the  larger 
axis  on  the  Lateran  side,  opened  on  small  flights  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  substructures ,  all  of  which  howe- 
ver have  been  filled  up  anew,  the  ground  having  be- 
come a  swamp  for  want  of  drainage. 
Descrip-  Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of  the 

hon  ot  the  edifice  we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  construction,  first 

Colosseum;  l         .  , ,     '  w,i 

its  exte*      externally  and  next  internally.  xLxternally  the  Lolosseum 

rior.  presents  a  massive  elliptical  wall  of  travertin,  which  Time 

has  overspread  with  the  richest  hues,  and  which  mea- 
sures 1837  Roman,  equal  to  1913  English,  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, 165  Roman,  equal  to  172  English,  feet  in 
height,  638  Roman,  equal  to  664  English,  feet  in  length 
including  the  walls,  and  535  Roman,  equal  to  579  En- 
glish ,  feet  in  breadth.  The  external  elevation  presents 
four  stories,  the  three  lower  composed  of  eighty  arches 
each ,  decorated  with  engaged  columns,  and  the  fourth 
consisting  of  a  solid  wall  faced  with  pilasters  and  pier- 
ced in  the  alternate  compartments  with  forty  sqare  win- 
dows, which  lighted  the  corridor  beneath  the  uppermost 
praecinctio.  The  first  story  is  of  the  Doric  order  and 
is  36  Roman,  equal  to  36^  English,  feet  in  height;  the 
second  of  the  Ionic  and  40  Roman,  equal  to  42  English, 
feet;  the  third  of  the  Corinthian  and  40  Roman,  equal 
to  42  English,  feet;  and  the  fourth  also  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  50  Roman,  equal  to  52  English,  feet,  making 
in  alia  height  of  165  Roman,  and  172  English,  feet. 
Of  the  80  arches  ,  which  lighted  the  covered  corridors 
of  each  of  the  three  under  stories,  -33  still  remain  and 

{a)  Satyric.  c.  9.      (b)  Eclog.  VII.  v.  69. 
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LI  have  disappeared.jEach  arched  window  had  a  low  pa- 
rapet to  prevent  accidents,  and  was  adorned  with  a  pe- 
destal and  statue,  vestiges  of  which  we  shall  see  on  as- 
cending to  the  summit  of  the  edifice.  From  the  archi- 
traves of  the  square  windows  project  240  marble  corbels, 
three  between  every  two  pilasters,  with  grooves  to  re- 
ceive the  lower  extremities  of  masts,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  passed  through  as  many  corresponding  perfora- 
tions in  the  cornice,  thus  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  firm  points,  to  which  ropes  were  attached  and  stretch- 
ed across  the  interior  to  sustain  the  velarium  or  awn- 
ing that  covered  the  cavea,  and  thus  protected  the  spec- 
tators from  the  intense  heat  of  an  Italian  sun.  The  ve- 
larium was  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Campania  by 
Quintus  Catulus  A.  U.  C.  68/4:  fine  linen  awnings,  car* 
basina  vela  ,  were  first  brought  into  use  by  Lentulus 
Spinther  ,  a  contemporary  of  GiceiVs;  and  Julius  Cae- 
sar covered  over  the  whole  forum  and  via  Sacra  from 
his  own  house  to  the  Capitol ,  an  event  deemed  more 
wonderful  than  his  gladiatorial  exhibitions  (a),  Dion 
mentions  that  the  awning  of  Caesar  was  said  to  have 
been  of  silk;  but  the  rumour  was  probably  unfounded, 
for  silk  was  not  then  manufactured  in  Rome;  and  we 
learn  from  Vopiscus  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Aurelian, 
the  raw  material  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Wool 
was  the  most  common  material;and  the  velaria  of  Apu- 
lia were  most  esteemeed  on  account  of  their  extreme 
whiteness. They  however  were  diversified  with  a  variety 
of  colours,  crimson,  yellow,  cerulean  etc.,  and  flung 

o'er  the  scene  beneath 

A  lovelier  lustre  ravished  from  the  day  (b). 
The  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  no  knowledge  of 

(a)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  XIX.  c.  6.|  (h)  Lucretius  1ib.IV. 0.  73. 
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the  manner  of  working  the  awnings.  That  sailors  were 
employed  in  the  service  we  know  from  Lampridius,  who 
records  that  Commodus  5  thiking  himself  mocked  by 
the  servile  crowd  of  spectators,  when,  on  one  occasion, 
they  hailed  him  with  divine  honours,  ordered  them  to 
be  slain  by  the  sailors  employed  at  the  velarium.  The 
awning  would  seem  to  have  consisted  of  a  number  of 
pieces  (velis),  which  were  drawn  and  undrawn  by  means 
of  smaller  ropes  and  pulleys,  for  Suetonius  mentions 
as  one  of  Caligula's  tyrannical  caprices,  that  sometimes, 
when  the  sun's  heat  was  most  intense,  he  would  order 
the  awnings  to  be  drawn  back,  reductis  interdum  velis 
and  at  the  same  time  forbid  amy  one  to  leave  his  place. 
These  vela  were  probably  attached  to  the  framework 
of  ropes  secured  by  the  masts  ;  and  the  sailors  might 
have  worked  them  with  pulleys  and  windlasses  construct- 
ed on  the  terrace  of  the  portico  that  covered  the  up- 
permost seats  and  afforded  a  solid  and  secure  footing. 
Above  the  cornice  the  exterior  wall  was  crowned  with 
shields,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  battlement. 

The  edifice  had  four  great  entrances, two  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  longer  and  two  at  the  extremities  of 
the  shorter  axis:  the  two  former  gave  access  to  the  are- 
na, and  by  them  entered  the  pegmat a  or  machinery  for 
the  exhibition,  the  cages  containing  the  wild  beasts,  the 
gladiators  etc.;  and  the  two  latter  were  the  Imperial  en- 
trances. The  four  were  without  numbers;  and  the  arched 
windows  over  them  were  adorned  with  chariots  drawn 
each  by  four  horses.Of  the  four  great  entrances  one  only 
remains  entire,  and  is  situate  between  nn.  XXXVIII  and 
XXXIX.:  it  has  no  number  ;  and  the  other  three  great 
entrances  are  restorations. 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  character  oF  the 
exteriour,  it  is  not  without  its  defects:  the  arches  of 
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each  arcade  are  not  always  equal:  the  Doric  has  no  tri— 
glyphs  or  metopes:  the  Ionic  is  compressed  into  almost 
angular  volutes;  the  foliage  of  the  third  order  does  not 
represent  the  graceful  acanthus,  but  leaves  of  the  thick- 
est water  plants  ;  and  the  fourth  ,  which  is  a  repetition 
of  the  third,  is  disfigured  by  the  same  defect.  Viewing 
it,  however,  on  the  side  which  depredation  ,  barbarism 
and  Time  have  spared, we  forget  the  defects  of  the  parts 
in  its  perfection  as  a  whole;  and  its  vast  extent  ,  its 
gradually  varying  and  ever  umbrokeu  lines,  alvays  ad- 
vancing or  receding  until  they  vanish  as  it  were  into 
immensity,  awe  us  into  admiration. 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy  and  father  Jacquier,  calcu-  Expenseof 
lating  the  expense  of  the  external  wall  only,  have  found  building 
that,  according  to  the  prices  current  in  their  day,  its        e 
erection  would  cost  not  less  than  17  millions  of  francs, 
:  equal  to  680,000/,  whence  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  expense  of  the  whole  edifice,  with  all  its  ornaments 
in  marble  and  bronze! 

Having  seen  the  exterior  we  now  pass  to  the  inte-  The 
rior  of  the  Colosseum,  entering  by  the  great  archway  interior. 
opposite  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  where  we  ob- 
serve in  the  outer  range  the  graceful  arched  buttresses  j 
made  by  order  of  Leo  XII.,  who,  unlike  Pius  VII.,  was 
enabled  by  the  preservation  of  the  walls  to  sustain  them 
by  analogous  repairs.  On  the  interior,  over  the  inner 
gateway,  we  observe  the  fresco  painting  already  men- 
tioned of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  Calvary.  As  we  en- 
ter the  vast  arena,  which  is  neatly  gravelled  over,  we 
observe  to  our  right  and  left  two  marble  fragments  , 
resting  on  pedestals,  each  bearing  the  same  inscription, 
recording  repairs  made  at  his  own  expense  by  the  Ro- 
man Praefect  Decius  Marius  Venantius  Basilins,  after 
an  awful  earthquake.  The  inscriptions  are  much  defa- 
ced, but  run  thus: 
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DECIVS  MARIVS  VENANTIVS 

BASILIVS  VGET  INL  PRAEF 

VRB  PATRIGIYS  CONSVL 

ORDINARIVS  ARENAM  ET 

PODIVM  QVAE  ABOMI 

NANDI  TERRAEMO 

TVS  RVIN  PROS 

TRAVIT  SVMPTV  PRO 

PRIO  RESTITVIT 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  the  word  ABOMINANDI  is 
written  ABOMINANTI,  an  indication  of  the  decline  of 
pure  Laiinity  in  the  jear  508  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
year  in  which  we  find  Basilius  mentioned  as  Consul  in 
the  Fasti  Gonsulares.  On  the  rear  of  the  fragment  to 
the  left  is  another  more  ancient  inscription  to  Carinus: 
and  the  pedestals  on  which  they  stand  sustained  two  of 
the  statues  which  adorned  the  arched  windows  above. 
Advancing  in  the  arena  we  observe  in  its  centre  the 
emblem  of  Redemption,  which  is  devoutly  kissed  by 
the  Faithful,  and  is  so  dear  to  the  Christian  heartland 
in  the  aediculae  around  are  painted  representations  of 
the  fourteen  stages  of  our  Lord^s  Passion,  commonly 
called  Stations,  at  each  of  which  the  Faithful  kneel  in 
appropriate  meditation  and  prayer ,  as  they  perform 
the  devotion,  called  the  Via  Cruris  because  a  spiritual 
accompaniment  of  the  Redeemer  on  his  last  painful 
,     journey.  This  devotion  was  established  here,  in  1 7/49, 
by  B.  Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio,  a  religious  of  the 
Reformed  Minor  Franciscans  of  S.  Bonaventure,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  instituted  the  Archconfraternity  de- 
gli  Amanti  di  Gesii^  the  female  members  of  which  as- 
semble in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and 
the  males  in  the  adjoining  oratory ,  thence  to  proceed 
processionally  to  the  Colosseum,  on  fridays  and  sun- 
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days  throughout  the  year,  and  on  each  day  during  the 
Carnival  9  two  hours  before  nightfall  ,  preceded  by  a 
religious  of  the  above  order,  who  closes  the  devotions 
with  a  sermon  preached  from  the  rude  canopied  plat- 
form, palcO)  which  we  observe  at  the  extremity  to  the 
left.  We  have  not  unfrequently  attended  this  edifying 
devotion,  and  have  been  always  deeply  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  Christian  service  in  a  scene  so  much 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  our  Faith.  Between 
the  stations  are  ranged  some  of  the  marble  columns  and 
various  fragments ,  which  belonged  to  the  upper  por- 
tico. The  interior  of  the  edifice ,  which  now  presents 
one  continuous  ruin,  had  been  divided  into  four  tiers 
of  seats,  converging  towards  the  arena,  and  correspon- 
ding with  the  external  stories.  The  lowest  tier  consti- 
tuted the  podium ,  which  consisted  of  ranges  of  seats 
running  round  the  arena,  and  appropriated  to  the  Im- 
perial pulvinar  and  the  accommodation  of  the  highest 
classes  of  citizens.  The  podium  was  separated  from  the 
second  tier  of  seats  by  the  first  praecinctio  or  elliptical 
corridor  or  belt,  which  had  been  floored  with  bril- 
liant mosaics: 

"Balteus  en  gemmis,  en  illitus  porticus  auro 

Certatim  radiunt  (a)?* 
but  of  the  first  praecinctio  not  a  trace  remains.  Imme- 
diately above  it  rose  the  second  tier  of  seats ,  appro- 
priated to  the  Equestrian  Order,  consisting  of  2k  rows 
and  next  above  it  came  the  second  praecinctio,  re- 
mains of  which  we  shall  see  as  we  ascend  towards  the 
summit  of  the  Colosseum.  This  second  praecinctio  not 
only  gave  admission  by  descending  flights  of  steps  to 
the  seats  of  the  second  tier,  but  also  communicated  by 

(a)  Calpurn.  Eclog.  VII. 
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ascending  stairs  with  the  third  praecinctio,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  third  tier  of  seats,  composed  of 
16  rows,  intended  for  the  belter  class  of  citizens.  Above 
the  third  praecinctio  ,  which  in  part  remains  and  forms 
the  highest  practicable  point  of  the  building,  rose  the 
seats  for  the  humbler  class  of  citizens,  which  formed 
the  fourth  tier,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  gilt  portico, 
which  was  adorned  with  columns ,  fragments  of  which 
we  see  on  the  arena,  and  which  crowned  the  entire  ca- 
vea.  Traces  of  its  flat  terrace  still  remain,  consisting  of 
the  blocks  which  we  see  projecting  above  the  square 
windows ,  which  lighted  the  corridor  that  gave  access 
to  the  flights  of  steps  by  which  it  was  reached.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Begionaries  the  portico  and  tiers  of  seats 
beneath  it  accommodated  87,000  spectators,  more  than 
half  the  population  of  modern  Borne,  not  including 
standing  room,  which  is  calculated  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  accomodation  of  20,000  persons,  making 
altogether  107,000  spectators. 

We  now  pass  to  the  left  as  we  entered,  and  reach 
the  great  entrance  at  the  extremity  of  the  lesser  axis, 
directly  opposite  the  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
the  only  one  of  the  four  great  entrances,  as  we  said, 
which  has  preserved  its  integrity.  It  had  been  adorned 
with  fluted  marble  columns,  fallen  fragments  of  which 
remain  on  the  spot,  as  do  also  some  of  the  marble  seats 
of  the  cavea,  each  about  a  foot  in  height  and  two  feet  in 
depth.  On  the  part  which  looked  towards  the  arena  are 
inscribed  the  regulations  as  to  the  locality  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  different  classes,  as  is  indicated  by  one  of 
the  seats  inscribed  EQVITI,  it  having  belonged  to  a 
Boman  Knight ,  and  by  another  inscribed  ...  IB.  IN 
THEATBO  LEGE  PL.  VM.  P.  XII.,  alluding  to  the 
law  by  which  the  places  were  regulated.  Here  we  ob- 
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serve  that  this  great  entrance  has  no  number,  and  also 
that  the  Colosseum  rises  externally  on  two  low  steps, 
which  precede  two  spacious  and  lofty  ambulacra,  the 
outer  one  of  which  served  as  an  entrance,  and  the  inner 
one  gave  access  to  the  flights  of  steps,  which  at  inter- 
vals led  up  to  the  seats.  These  flights  of  steps,  two  of 
which  exist  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  enter  the  inner 
corridor,  occur  uniformly  at  the  interval  of  every  four 
external  arches ,  and  always  present  the  same  con- 
struction. The  intervening  vaulted  recesses  served  as 
shops  to  vend  refreshments.  Twenty  great  staircases, 
with  two  flights  to  each,  thus  led  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  first  story  and  to  the  vomitories  of  the  tier  of 
seats  next  the  podium:  all  the  arches,  except  those  of 
the  great  entrances  ,  bore  each  its  number,  still  visible 
over  the  curve,  for  the  guidance  of  the  spectators,  who 
looked  for  the  number  corresponding  to  their  ticket , 
tessera  ,  and  thus  found  the  stairs  of  the  particular 
section  of  the  edifice  where  they  were  entitled  to  a 
seat  (tf):  when  the  amphitheatre  was  complete  there 
could  thus  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  design 
or  finding  one's  place;  and  the  multiplicity  and  unifor- 
mity of  its  wide,  straight  and  separate  passages  proves 
the  attention  which  the  ancients  paid  to  the  safe  and 
commodious  discharge  of  a  crowd,  in  conformity  with 
the  precept  of  Vitruvius:  uAditus  complures  et  spa- 
tiosos  oportet  disponere,  nee  conjunctos  superiores  infe- 
rioribus ,  sed  ex  omnibus  locis  perpetuos  et  directos 
sine  inversuris  faciendos,  ut,  cum  populus  dimittitur 
de  spectaculis,  ne  comprimatur ,  sed  habeat  omnibus 
locis  exitus  sine  impeditione  (#)."  This  imperial  en- 

(a)  These  tickets,  made  of  ivory,  brass  and  sometimes  of  lead,  are 
seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities,  (b)  Lib,  Y. 
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trance  opens  into  three  spacious  and  lofty  passages ^ 
beyond  the  two  great  ambulacra,  which  are  still  in  part 
stuccoed,  and  in  which  we  observed  the  fallen  seats 
already  mentioned.  From  these  passages  the  Imperial 
family,  having  crossed  the  intervening  corridor  ,  reach- 
ed the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  pulvinar 
or  imperial  box;  the  other  pulvinar  occupied  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  podium. 
That  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  podium ,  in  which 
commenced  the  steps  leading  up  to  its  seats,  still  re- 
mains; and  its  corridor,  as  may  still  be  observed,  was 
lined  and  flagged  with  marble.  We  thus  find  that  on 
the  ground  floor  there  exist  three  circular  corridors:  each 
story  afforded  a  repetition  of  these  corridors,  save  one 
less  at  each  successive  story;  and  to  these  the  spectators 
in  the  ampithealre  could  retire  in  bad  weather,  and 
move  at  case  without  crowd  or  confusion.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  arena  we  observe  a  modern  brick  wall, 
a  few  yards  long,  erected  to  mark  the  direction  and  lo- 
cality of  the  wall  of  the  podium  next  the  arena,  which 
bad  been  faced  with  marble  (a),  but  which  has  totally 
disappeared.  The  spectators  on  the  podium  were  effec- 
tually protected  from  the  wild  beasts  on  the  arena  by 
wheels  of  ivory  and  by  gilt  bronze  net-work,  set  with 
elephants''  teeth  (h).  From  this  imperial  entrance  we 
pass  to  the  great  gate-way  opposite  that  by  which  we 
first  entered  the  arena;  and  as  we  approach  it  we  observe 
to  the  right  a  very  large  inscription  found  in  181/i, 
and  recording  that  the  amphitheatre  had  suffered  much 
from  an  earthquake,  as  has  been  already  said,  and  was 
repaired  by  Lampridius,  praefect  of  Rome  A.  D.  ££2: 


(«)  Caipurnius  Eclog.  VII.  V.  48.  [b)  Heiodian  lib.  I. 
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SALVis.  dd.  NN  THEODOSIO  ET.  PLACIDO.  valenliniano  avgg. 
RVFvS.  CAECINA.  FELIX.  LAMPADIVS.  VC.  et.  inl.  praqf.  vrb, 
HAReNAM.AMPHlTEATRIA.NOVO.VNA.CVM.Podio  et.portis.  posti 
CIS.SED.  ET.  REPARATIS  SPECTACVLl.  GRADIBVS.  restituit 
In  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  an  II  is  added  to 
ARENAM,  which  is  written  HARENAM,  and  taken 
from  AMPHITHEATRO,  which  is  written  AMPHI- 
TEATRO.  This  large  marble  slab  rests  upon  three  mar- 
ble pedestals,  that  sustained  as  many   statues,    which 
adorned  the  arched  windows.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
the  left  are  two  marble  txipods,  on  the  grooved  summits 
of  which  were  burnt  odoriferous  essences  to  perfume 
the  amphitheatre;  they  stood  in  the  square  niches,  which 
we  observe  in  the  remaining  praecinctiones.  To  this 
purpose  were  also  occasionally  applied  statues,  which 
seemed  to  sweat  perfumes  through  minute  pores,  pier- 
ced in  pipes  by  which  they  were  traversed,  whenceLucanr 
"At  once,  by  secret  pipes  and  channels  fed, 
Rich  tinctures  gush  from  every  antique  head, 
At  once  ten  thousand  saffron  currents  flow, 
And  rain  their  odours  on  the  crowd  below  (0)." 
Advancing  towards  the  gate  we  next  observe  ,  to  our 
right  and  left,  two  small  doors,  pierced  in  the  inner 
wall  of  the  podium,  and  opening  on  the  stairs  already 
mentioned,  which  led  down  to  the  substructures  under 
the  arena,  as  already  noticed.  Farther  on  we  meet  to  our 
right  two  other  tripods,   opposite  the  large   Crucifix: 
before  us,  as  we  issue  from  the  gate,  is  the  massive  but- 
tress erected  by  Pius  "VII.;  and  over  the  arch  an  in- 
scription and  Gross,  placed  there  to  record  the  conse- 
cration of  the  edifice  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  , 
who  triumphed  therein,  by  Renedict  XIV.  Retracing 
our  footsteps,  and  proceeding  to  the  left  towards  the 

(a)  Rowe's  Lucan,  B.  IX. 
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modern  brick  wall  before  mentioned  we  observe,  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  interior  arches  and  walls  were  built 
of  brick,  faced  with  blocks  of  tufa  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  walls  is  of  travertin.  A  modern  door,  near  the  brick 
wall,  opens  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  leads  down  to 
the  subterranean  passage  of  Commodus  already  men- 
tioned: the  inclined  plane  still  preserves  traces  of  its 
mosaic  floor  and  of  the  marble  lining  of  its  walls:  the 
opening  to  the  left,  as  we  entered,  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  original  arena;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  plane  is  the  subterranean  passage,  which 
still  preserves  some  of  its  stuccos  and  basreliefs,  which 
formed  a  covered  communication  between  the  donius 
"Vitelliana  of  Commodus  on  the  Coelian  and  the  ani- 
phitheatre,and  inwhich  that  cruel  and  licentiousemperor 
narrowly  escapeddeathfrom  the  hand  of  Quintiauus.  Re- 
turning from  this  passage  and  entering  the  ambulacrum 
to  our  left,  we  observe  to  the  right  remains  of  the  steps 
which  led  up  to  a  corridor  beneath  the  seats  of  the  po- 
dium, lighted  by  windows  looking  towards  the  arena, 
and  giving  access  to  the  first  tier  of  seats:  the  walls  of 
the  corridor  in  which  we  sland  had  been  lined  and  its 
floor  flagged  with  marble.  Having  reached  the  gate  by 
which  we  first  entered,  we  have  completed  our  round 
of  the  ground  floor  of  this  stupendous  edifice';  and  we 
now  proceed  thro1  the  arches  to  the  right  beyond  the 
wooden  plalform,  which  open  on  the  hermitage  or  cha- 
pel already  mentioned  ,  and  on  a  temporary  wooden 
staircase  which  we  ascend  accompanied  by  the  resident 
Custode. 
Ascent  The  wooden  stairs  by  which  we  have  ascended  were 

lo  the  constructed  by  order  of  Pius  Yll.on  occasion  of  the  arri- 

val in  Rome  of  the  then  Emperor  of  Austria  Francis  1. 
They  commence  in  the  corridor  beneath  the  second  tier 


summit. 


, 
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of  seats  or  that  next  the  seats  of  the  podium  5  and  ter- 
minate in  the  two  circling  corridors  on  a  level  with  the 
second  praecinctio.  The  inner  corridor  is  lower  than 
the  outer  one  in  cider  to  afford  room  for  a  low  ambu- 
lacrum, which,  as  we  shall  see,  gives  access  to  the  third 
praecinctio  5  and  both  are  lighted  bj  the  first  range  of 
arched  windows.  To  the  left ,  towards  the  arena  ,  is  the 
second  praecinctio  and  one  of  the  vomitories,  which  o- 
pened  on  the  2/4  rows  of  the  second  tier.  Advancing-  we 
observe  vaulted  recesses  for  shops  as  on  the  ground 
floor  5  and  in  one  of  the  passages   lies  a  private  seat , 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  inscribed  in  front  on 
it,  together  with  remains  of  the  opus  spicatum  or  her- 
ring bone  brick  floor,  which  we  also  observe  in  the  prae- 
cinctio, in  which  there  still  remain  two  shallow  marble 
troughs  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators.  As  we 
still  advance  we  observe  to  the  right  an  ancient  flight 
of  travertin  steps  in  good  preservation,  and  one  of  the 
four    lateral  flights  of  stairs  opening  on  the  third  tier 
of  seats,  after  which  we  ascend  bj  modern  steps  to  the 
ambulacrum,  cut,  as  we  said,  from  the  height  of  the 
corridor  beneath  it,  and  lighted  bj  windows  opening  on 
the  third  praecinctio.  Advancing  in  this  ambulacrum 
we  observe  the  ancient  channel  for  carrying  off  the  rain 
water,  which  descended  through  tubes  from  the  third 
praecinctio,  some  remains  of  the  painted  stucco,  and, 
at  its  extremity,  two  of  the  iron  cramps,  which  united 
>ne  block  of  stone  to  another,  to  pillage  which  the  pal~ 
,ry  Romans  of  the  middle  ages  disfigured  this  noble 
nonument  with   unsightly  holes.  From  this  ambula- 
;rum  we  escend  to  the  third  praecinctio ,  which  gave 
tccess  to  the  third  tier  of  seats,  to  the  flights  of  steps 
eading  up  to  the  fourth  praecinctio,  and  to  the  cor- 
idor  beneath  the  portico^  which  was  lighted  by  the 
Vol.  IV.  35 
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square  windows.  This  third  landing  had  been  divided, 
like  the  second,  by  a  series  of  arcades  running  nearly 
in  its  centre^  and  as  we  traverse  it  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  ruins  and  other  objects  around,  including  the  seven 
hills;  and  the  purple  heights  of  the  distant  country,  seen 
through  its  opening  arches,  form  pictures  of  everva- 
rying  beauty  and  interest.  From  this  its  southern  extre- 
mity we  have  a  view  of  the  dark  pines  crowning  the 
brow  of  the  Coelian  in  the  garden  of  S.  John  and  S.Paul, 
and  the  precipitous  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Clau- 
dius erected  to  him  by  Agrippina,  destroyed  by  Nero 
to  make  room  for  his  golden  house,  and  reerected  with 
great  splendour  by  the  gratitude  of  Vespasian.  Through 
the  arcades  are  seen  in  regular  succession,  as  we  proceed 
along,  the  obelisk  and  basilic  of  S.  John  Lateran  stan- 
ding proudly  preeminent,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nero- 
nian  aqueduct ,  both  rising  on  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
Coelian;  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  in  the 
distant  horizon;  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
of  the  golden  house  of  Nero  scattered  over  the  wide 
waste  of  the  Esquiline ,  on  which  rises  the  beautiful 
church  ofS.  Martino  and  the  sumptuous  basilicofS.Mary 
Majors.  In  some  of  the  arcades  are  remains  of  several 
of  the  ancient  parapets,  preceded  by  traces  of  the  pe- 
destals, which  sustained  the  statues,  that  decorated  the 
arcades;  after  which  we  observe  the  churches  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  in  Yincoli  and  S.  Francis  of  Paula  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  Esquiline  Oppius;  the  military  quarters 
marking  the  steep  ridge  of  the  Yiminal;  the  Pontifical 
palace  and  the  tone  dellemilizie  on  the  skirt  and  summit 
of  the  Quirinal;  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  x^ntoninus 
rising,  in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  gorgeous  domes 
and  spacious  palaces  of  the  modern  city ;  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo  and  vaulted  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  the  for- 
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iner  the  imperial  tomb  of  Adrian  ,  and  the  latter  the 
temple  of  the  Avenging  Jove;  the  pine-clad  height  of 
Monte  Mario;  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Capitol;  and  the 
cupola  of  S.  Peter's,  which,  towering  far  above  every 
other  edifice,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  every  view  of 
Rome.  We  have  now  reached  the  other  extremity  of  the 
praecinclio,  where,  ascending  a  brick  platform  we  have 
a  view  of  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  the  Janiculum, 
on  which  rise,  in  picturesque  beauty,  the  Pauline  foun- 
tain and  the  church  and  convent  of  S-  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio;  of  the  lofty  terrace  of  the  temple  of  Peace;  the 
remains  of  the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  with 
its  richly  ornamented  vaults  still  overhanging  the  va- 
cant shrines  of  its  dethroned  deities;  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus ,  beautiful  even  in  decay;  the  Palatine  hill, 
which  once  comprised  the  Rome  of  Romulus ,  and  is 
now  overspread  with  the  ruined  palace  of  her  tyrants; 
the  lofty  arches  of  the  continuation  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nero,  which  once  bore  the  Claudian  water  to  the  impe- 
rial palace,  and  now  form  majestic  masses  of  ruin;  the 
grey  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius;  the  Aventine,  famed 
for  the  inauspicious  augury  of  Remus  and  the  temple  of 
"the  Common  Diana,r>  and  now  crowned  with  the  chur- 
ches of  the  Priorato,  S.  Alexius  and  S.  Sabina;  the  Coe- 
liolus,  on  which  rise  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  from  which  issued  Augustin  and  the  Monks,  the 
Apostles  of  England;  the  magnificent  arch  of  Constan- 
tine,  still  standing  in  undiminished  beauty,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  and  the  trophies  of  better  days;  the  meta 
sudaus,  or  ancient  fountain,  whose  waters  refreshed  the 
Romans  during  the  games ;  and  the  pedestal ,  which 
sustained  the  famous  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  transferred 
from  the  vestibule  of  his  golden  house  to  the  summa 
via  sacra  by  Yespasian,  and  thence  to  this  pedestal  by 
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Adrian  to  make  room  for  his  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome* 
In  the  centre,  amid  the  deserted  hills  of  ancient  Rome, 
at  a  distance  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  modern 
city,  stands  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur  the  stupen- 
dous ruin  of  the  mighty  Colosseum,  the  gigantic  ske- 
leton of  the  grandest  monument  of  the  ancient  world, 
surrounded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  ruins  of  the  impe- 
rial city,  of  overthrown  temples,  imperial  palaces, 
triumphal  arches,  ruined  aqueducts  and  fallen  thermae, 
and  far  surpassing,  in  the  opinion  of  Martial,  not  only  the 
pyramids  but  all  the  prodigies  of  architecture  known 
in  his  time: 

"Barbara  Phiamidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis: 
Assiduus  jactet  nee  Babilona  labor  .  .  . 

Nee  Triviae  templo  molles  laudentur  Iones; 
Dissimuletque  deum  cornibus  ara  frequens 

Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea 

Laudibus  immodicis  Cares  in  astra  ferant. 

Omnis  Caesareo  cedat  labor  amphitheatro 
Unum  pro  cunctis  fama  loquatur  opus.1'* 

De  Sped. 
The  history  of  the  stupendous  ruin,  on  which  we 
stand  is  an  epitome  of  the  changes  which  Society  has 
undergone  since  its  erection,  a  gladiatorial  battle-field 
under  Titus;  an  arena  of  martyrs  under  Domitian  and 
bis  immediate  successors;  a  feudal  fortress  and  a  field 
of  tournaments  in  the  middle  ages;  an  hospital  in  time 
of  epidemic,  a  manufactory  on  the  developement  of  in- 
dustry, a  stone  quarry  on  the  restoration  of  architecture, 
and  now  a  shrine  consecrated  to  the  martyrs,  to  recall 
their  sufferings  and  revere  their  memories.  To  the  pain- 
ter, in  its  present  state  of  ruin,  it  presents  many  pictu- 
resque combinations:  the  Antiquary  may  delight  in  tra- 
cing the  various  parts  and  assigning  their  uses;  and  the 
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Botanist  may  also  find  employment  amid  its  ruins,  for 
its  sloping  sides  and  shelving  masses  are  perfumed  with 
wallflowers  and  other  fragrant  plants  (a). 

This  extremity  of  the  edifice  also  commands  an 
excellent  view  of  the  interiour  in  all  its  ruinous  perfec- 
tion. The  entire  cavea,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  pre- 
sents one  indiscriminate  mass  of  ruin,  stripped  of  its 
marble  seats,  its  steps  and  vomitories  overthrown,  vault 
opening  on  vault,  arch  tottering  over  arch,  and  the 
sloping  sides  and  jutting  masses  overgrown  with  wild 
weeds,  forming  altogether  one  vast  scene  of  magnifi- 
cence and  desolation,  of  grandeur  and  decay,  and  pro- 
ducing impressions  of  awe ,  admiration  and  pleasing 
melancholy,  which  no  other  ruin  can  produce.  Yes!  No 
monument  of  antiquity,no  memorial  of  the  ancient  world 
awakens  feelings  so  powerful  or  reflections  so  profound 
as  the  ruins  of  this  mighty  fabric,  which  we  must  ever 
regard  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror.  As  we  look 
down  on  its  vast  arena  now  lonely  and  still,  its  silence 
scarcely  broken  by  the  prayers  of  the  devout  as  they 
kneel  on  its  once  bloodstained  area  before  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  Saviours  last  suffering  pilgrimage  , 
what  a  contrast  do  its  present  stillness  and  devasta- 
tion present  to  the  former  noise  and  splendour  of 
an  edifice. 

"Which  in  its  public  shews  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb.'1'' 

{a)  A  quarto  volume,  now  rare,  was  published  with  engravings 
by  Professor  Sebastiani  under  the  title  of  Flora  Colossea,  in  which 
no  fewer  than  260  species  are  enumerated,  nearly  one  fourth  of  which 
.  are  papilionaceae;  the  cryptogamia  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder besides  mosses  and  lichens,  and  three  species  of  hyacinth? 
one  tery  beautiful  peculiar  to  Rome  and  it*  vicinity. 
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What  solitude!  What  desolation!  What  a  change  from 
the  day  when  Titus  dedicated  it  by  the  slaughter  of 
5000  wild  beasts  and  the  savage  combats  of  gladiators, 
when  Roman  gallies  rode  on  its  ample  arena}  and  when 
shouts  of  acclamation  rent  the  sky  from  100,000  voices! 
Here  sat,  in  their  pride,  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
coolly  to  enjoy  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre: 
here  murder  was  matter  of  amusement:  here  even  wo- 
man's pitying  nature  feasted  on  the  writhing  gladiator's 
last  agonies;  here  the  signal  was  deliberately  given  for 
the  butchery  of  a  disarmed  and  bleeding  and  unoffen- 
ding suppliant,  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy,  with  which 
these  now  silent  walls  so  loudly  reecchoed,  were  often 
called  forth  by  his  dying  groans.  Here  too  was  vocife- 
rated the  inhuman  cry  of  "the  Christians  to  the  lions;*'* 
and  the  fanatic  spectators  clamoured  for  the  tortures 
and  death  of  men  who  had  never  offended  them,  rejoi- 
ced to  behold  the  lion  and  the  tiger  tear  the  quivering 
limbs  of  the  great,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  untried  and 
the  innocent ,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  strong  and 
the  feeble,  the  timid  and  the  courageous  (a).  Well,  then, 
may  the  arena  beneath  us  be  pronounced  sacred,  con- 
secrated as  it  has  been  by  torrents  of  blood  shed  thereon 
for  the  Faith  of  Christ;  and  if  in  treading  the  plains, 
which  are  the  storied  scenes  of  our  national  victories  , 

(a)  Fr.  Rov.  Bonet  published,  in  1754*  his  Breve  Notizia  della 
vita  ,  martirio  etc.  di  alcuni  santi  delV  anfiteatro  Ftavio;  and 
among  other  martyrs  who  suffered  here  are  recorded  the  names  of  SS. 
Prisca,  Martina,  SS.  Abden  andSennen,  Tatian,  Politus,  Ignatius,  the 
successor  of  S.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Antioch,  Eleutherius,  Restitutus, 
Vitus,  Symphronius,  Julius  a  Roman  Senator,  Eustachius,  Alexander, 
Crysanthus,  Gaudentius,  Marinus  etc.  etc.,  with  270  Christian  soldiers, 
and  Timotheus.  It  is  recorded  uf  Gregory  the  Great  that,  when  asked 
by  certain  ambaissadors  for  some  holy  relics,  he  presented  them  with 
a  handful  of  earth  taken  from  the  arena. 
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our  hearts  beat  with  emotion,  and  we  recall  witli  respect 
the  memories  of  the  heroes  bj  whom  they  were  won  , 
how  much  stronger  should  not  be  our  emotion ,  how 
much  more  exalted  our  veneration,  when  we  stand  on 
the  spot,  which  witnessed  victories  far  more  important 
and  glorious,  victories  won  by  those  who  here  fought 
and  bled  to  transmit  to  us  that  saving  Faith?  Such  re- 
flections, however,  check  in  some  sort  our  regret  for 
the  ruin  of  this  enormous  pile;  and  it  glads  the  Chris- 
tian heart  to  behold  that  wild  arena ,  so  often  steeped 
in  blood,  now  consecrated  by  the  symbols  and  the  wor- 
ship of  a  religion,  which  has  banished  for  ever  the  bar- 
barous sacrifices  that  disgraced  humanity. 

Few  travellers  of  distinction  leave  Rome  without  The 
visiting  the  Colosseum  by  moon-light,  as  the  Yatican  Colosseum 
gallery  is  visited  bj  torch-light.  The  moon  of  Italy  rises  mooniighi. 
with  a  brightness  and  beauty  unknown  to  our  cloudy 
climate,  and  seems  to  shine  with  more  than  borrowed 
splendours.  As  she  walks  in  her  glory  through  the  hea- 
vens, her  silvery  beams  fall  on  the  broken  lines  of  the 
Colosseum  with  softness  and  harmony,  mantling  in  al- 
ternations of  light  and  shade  the  broken  arches  and 
projecting  masses ,  which  rise  around  us  in  fantastic 
grandeur,  veiling  every  defect,  and  filling  up,  as  *twere 
anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries;  while  the  immensity  of  the 
ruin  itself,  the  deep  solitude  and  silence,  the  pale  moon- 
beams illumining  one  range  of  the  open  arcades  and 
lofty  walls  and  leaving  others  in  mysterious  darkness 
produce  an  effect  at  once  highly  picturesque  and  grand. 
But  conscious  of  our  inability  to  body  forth  the  beauty 
of  such  a  scene,  we  are  happily  saved  the  vain  attempt 
by  one  whose  powerful  pen  has  done  it  ample  justice: 

UI  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I  was  wandering,  —  upon  such  a  night 
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I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin:  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'*  palace  came 
The  owFs  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth;  — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection! 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls  , 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 
And  thon  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  casta  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old!  — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns."  Manfred. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  PEACE.  It  stood  near  the  via  The 
Sacra  (a),  the  forum  of  Nerva  (b)  and  the  Roman  fo-  ^ernPleof 
rum  (c),and  had  been  surrounded  with  a  sacred  area  (d). 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  limits  of  these  forums  and  the 
direction  of  the  via  Sacra  we  find  no  area  near  it,  on 
which  it  could  have  stood  except  that  lying  between  the 
streets  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  the  via  Alessandrina, 
and  the  via  de'Pozzi,  a  locality  which  combines  all  the 
above  mentioned  characteristics.  The  Basilic  of  Constan- 
tine  is  often  called  the  templeof  Peace,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
without  good  reason  (e).  The  temple  of  Peace  was  built 
by  Vespasian,  A.  U.  G.  828,  five  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Judaea,  and  after  the  pacification  of  the  empire,, 
that  is  about  A.  D.  75  (/).  All  the  ancient  writers  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned  concur  in  representing  it  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  comprising  within  it  treasures  of  art 
and  of  precious  objects,  insomuch  that  Josephus,  who 
was  present  at  its  dedication,  declares  that  it  contained 
every  thing  that  attracted  attention  throughout  the 
world  (g-).  Amongst  the  precious  objects  were  ihe  gol- 
den vases  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  subsequently  car- 
ried off  by  Genseric  to  Carthage  ,  whence  Belisarius 
conveyed  them  to  Constantinople,  from  which  city  Jus- 
tinian sent  them  as  presents  to  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem (h).  Amongst  the  objects  of  ait  which  it  contained 
were  a  Nile  of  basalt  with  sixteen  little  children,  indi- 
cating the  sixteen  cubits  of  the  inundation  (7),  a  statue 
of  Naucide  brought  from  Argos  (j ),  a  Genymede  (A), 
the  famous  Jalysus  of  Protogenes  (/),  the  Scylla  of  INi- 

(*)  Herodian  lib.  1.  (b)  Martial,  lib.  I.  ep,  3.  (c)  Sueton.  Vit. 
Vesp.  c.  9.  (d)  Amian.  Marcelin.  Lib.  XVI.  c.  10.  (e)  See  Index, 
Basilic  of  Constantine  (/)  Dion  lib.  LXVI.  c.  i5.  (g)  Procop.  Jewish 
War  lib.  II.  c.  9.  [h)  Procop.  Vandalic  War  lib.  II.  c.  9.  (t)  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  XXXVI.  c.  70,  (j )  Pausan.  lib.  II.  c.  9.  {k,  Juven.  Sat.  IX. 
▼.  aa.  [I)  Plin  lib,  XXXV.  c.  10. 
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comachus,  the  hero  of  Parrhasius  etc.  Annexed  to  the 
temple  was  a  library  in  which  the  learned  met  (a),  and 
a  treasury  containing  riches  deposited  therein  by  pri- 
vate individuals  for  greater  security  (b).  In  its  area,  cal- 
led by  Ammianus  the  forum  of  Peace  (c),  stood  the 
famous  bronze  cow  of  Myron  ,  which  Cicero  saw  in  A- 
thens  (<i),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (e)  and  Pliny  (/), 
and  which  stood  in  its  place  in  the  VI.  century  of  our 
era  (g).  From  some  unknown  cause  the  edifice  took  fire, 
and  was  consumed  with  all  its  treasures  A.  D.  191,  save 
the  sacred  vases  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  were 
saved  with  difficulty;  and  the  conflagration  extended  to 
the  imperial  palace,  where  it  consumed  the  library  of 
Apollo  with  that  of  Tiberius,  and  reached  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  from  which  the  Vestals  with  much  difficulty 
rescued  the  Palladium  (h).  It  was  never  rebuilt;  and  of 
its  plan  or  architecture  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
to  us  no  account.  On  the  medals  of  Vespasian  the  god- 
dess of  Peace  is  represented  seated  and  holding  a  spear 
and  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand  and  an  olive  branch  in 
her  right;  and  such  probably  was  the  nature  of  the  sta- 
tue that  adorned  its  cella. 
The  baths  BATHS  OF  TITUS  AIND  TRAJAN.  We  unite 

of  Titus  ^q^  i,ecause  they  are  mentioned  together  by  the  An- 
Traian.  cients,  and  were  in  reality  united,  those  of  Titus  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  Trajan  and  joined  to  his  own. 
Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Titus  informs  us  that  he  built 
his  baths  in  haste  near  the  Flavian  ampitheatre  (z);  and 
Martial,  who  had  often  bathed  in  them,  informs  us  that 

(a)  Aulus  Gellius  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  VI.  c.  21.  lib. XVI.  c.8-  (b)  He- 
rodian.  lib.  I.  [c)  Lib.  XVI.  c  10.  (d)  Orat.  IV.  in  Verr.  c.  60.  (e)  De 
Ponto  lib.  IV.  eleg.  I.  (J)  Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  8.  §.  19.  (g)  Procop.  Go- 
thic War  lib.  IV.  c.  21.  (h)  Galen,  Compositio  Medicam.  lib.  I.  ci. 
Dion  lib.  LXXII.  c.  24.  Herodian  lib.  I.  (ij  c.  7. 
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he  erected  them  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  golden 
house  of  Nero  (#),  circumstances,  which  go  to  prove 
their  identity  with  those  still  called  the  baths  of  Titus, 
erected  by  him  about  A.  D.  80. 

The  Anonymous  of  Mabillon  and  Anastasius  Bib- 
liothecarius,  in  his  Life  of  Symmachus  ,  inform  us  that 
the  baths  of  Trajan,  which  Pausanias  numbers  amongst 
his  greatest  works  (£),  stood  near  the  church  of  S.  Mar- 
tino^and  this  their  locality  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
found  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  near  the  northern  angle 
of  that  church,  recording  that  the  baths  of  Trajan  were 
repaired  by  Julius  Felix  Campianus,  prefect  of  Rome 
in  the  V.  century.  The  inscription  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Naples  and  runs  thus: 

d  m 

1VLIVS  FELIX  GAMPANIANVS 
V  C  PRAEFCTVS  VRBIS 
AD  AVGENDAM  TERMARVM  ~ 
TRAIANARVM  GRATIAM  GOLLOCAYI 

Of  thebaths  ofTitus  little  remains  except  the  substruc-  Remajn$ 

tions  of  the  theatre,  which  had  been  part  of  the  golden  of  the 

house  of  Nero,  excavated  between  1811   and  18 1 L  The  goldea 
7  house 

Custode  begins  his  round  of  them  by  showing  the  frag-  of  Nero, 
ments  found  in  the  excavation  and  kept  in  one  of  the 
corridors;  and  amongst  them  some  fragments  of  pillars 
exquisitely  chiseled,  and  vases  containing  colours  used 
by  the  ancients  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  colours 
were  analysed  by  Sir.  Humphrey  Davy  ,  and  found  to 
be  minerals  (c).  The  ruins  consist  of  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  from  one  of  the  long  sides  of  which  project 
arched  corridors,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle  outside  the 

(a)  De  Spectac.  $.  ii.  Epist.  lib.  III.  ep.  36.  lib.  X.  ep.  5i. 
(h)  Lib.  V.  c.  ia.  (c)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  i43. 
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outer  range  of  the  baths  for  the  erection  of  the  theatre 
over  them.  The  quadrangular  edifice  is  part  of  the  golden 
house  of  Nero,  and  the  corridors  were  added  by  Titus, 
the  whole  having  been  filled  with  rubbish  in  order  to 
give  greater  solidity  to  them  as  substructions.  The  last 
of  these  corridors  to  our  left  forms  an  entrance  into  the 
golden  house  (a).  Before  entering  we  observe  in  the 
outer  area  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  slaves  who  took  care 
of  the  baths:  it  was  converted  into  a  little  churcb  in  the 
YI  century,  sacred  to  S.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons 
martyrs;  and  had  been  painted  in  fresco,  as  may  still  in 
part  be  traced.  Having  seen  this  little  church,  which 
has  been  recently  repaired,  we  enter  the  corridor,  and 
observe  the  Corinthian  base  of  a  white  marble  column 
and  that  of  a  pilaster  adjoining  the  wall,  both  remains 
of  an  areostyle  portico ,  which  ran  along  the  front  of 
the  golden  house  before  the  corridors  were  erected;  and 
in  front  of  the  portico  was  a  garden,  part  of  the  side 
wall  of  which  is  still  seen,  painted  with  palm  trees  and 
birds.  We  next  enter  a  series  of  rooms  to  our  left,  which 
had  never  been  finished,  and  which,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Nero  and  the  erection  of  the  baths  of 
Titus,  had  been  converted  into  habitations  by  private 
individuals  of  the  humbler  class,  and  still  retain  traces 
of  the  partition  walls  and  stairs.  Advancing  towards  a 
crypto-portico  we  meet  to  our  left,  immediately  before 
we  enter  it,  a  mosaic  pavement  two  feet  lower  than  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Nero.  Martial  mentions  that 
Nero  had  deprived  persons  of  their  dwellings  in  order  to 
make  room  for  his  golden  house;  and  of  this  we  have 
here  an  evident  illustration: 

"Hie  ubi  miramur  velocia  munera  thermas 
Abstulerat  miseris  tecta  superbus  ager"'  (£). 
[a)  For  golden  house  of  Nero  see  Vol,  IV  p  a67sqq.  [b)  De  Spectae  §  2. 
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Between  this  crypt  and  the  side  of  the  golden  house  run 
a  series  of  straight  corridors,  built  on  the  site  of  a  small 
garden  to  form  substructions  for  the  edifices  of  the  baths; 
and  this  portico  served  as  a  communication  between  the 
two  projecting  wings  of  the  golden  house.  The  side- 
walls  of  this  portico  had  never  been  finished;  but  its 
vaulted  cieling,  in  which  were  fifteen  small  windows  to 
light  the  passage,  was  exquisitely  painted  in  arabesques, 
a  species  of  decoration,  as  we  have  seen,  introduced  by 
one  Ludius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (a).  About  the 
middle  of  this  corridor  ,  to  our  right ,  is  a  ruined  altar 
of  masonry,  above  which  are  painted  on  the  wall  two 
crested  serpents  about  to  feed  on  a  plate  of  offerings, 
placed  on  a  painted  altar  with  the  following  inscription 
beneath ,  invoking'  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
head  of  any  offender  who  may  dare  to  defile  the  passage: 

M  M 

DVODECI  DEOS  HT  DEAJNA  ET  IOVEM 

OPTVMV  MAXIMV  HABEAT  IRATOS 
QVISQV1S  HIC  MIXERIT  A^T  GAGARIT 

In  the  first  line  of  this  inscription  His  used  for  E,  and 

E  for  I,  and  the  inscription  is  an  illustration  of  these 

lines  of  Persius, 

"Hoc  juvat:  hie,  inquis,  veto  quisquam  faxit  oletum: 

Pinge  duos  angues:  pueri  sacer  est  locus  extra 

Meite:  discedo."  (b). 

The  extremity  of  this  portico,  which  is  now  walled  up, 

communicated  with  the  corresponding  wing.  Retracing 

our  steps  we  now  enter  the  body  of  the  golden  house. 

The  excavated  rooms  amount  to  thirty,  all  of  which  Body  of 
were  exquisitely  painted  in  arabesques,  which  have  suf-  ouse* 

fered  much  from  damp  and  exposure.  Over  the  door  of 

(a)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  112  sq.  [b]  Sat)r.  lib.  V.  V  12  scjq. 
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each  principal  room  is  a  window}  and  in  two  are  pedes- 
tals for  statues ,  one  of  which  is  erroneously  said  to 
have  been  the  Laocoon,  a  group  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  found  in  the  vineyard  of  Felice  deTreddi  between 
the  baths  of  Trajan  and  the  Sette  Sale.  The  pedestal, 
moreover,  is  too  small  to  have  sustained  so  large  a  group. 
The  holes,  thro  which  Raphael,  Giovanni  da  Udine  and 
others  penetrated  on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Arabesques,  still  exist  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  cus- 
tode.  Off  the  grand  central  hall  is  a  square  alcove  , 
which  served  as  a  summer  triclinium,  and  outside  it  is 
a  small  chamber,  which  looked  into  the  garden  in  front. 
In  this  great  hall  are  seen  traces  of  the  marble  slabs 
with  which  it  was  floored  andincrusted.  To  the  left,  as 
we  entered,  the  hall  was  open,  having  had  two  pillars 
instead  of  a  door,  and  outside  the  pillars  we  observe 
traces  of  the  peristyle,  which  was  cut  by  the  walls  of 
Titus.  Beyond  the  peristyle,  about  the  centre  of  the 
little  garden  between  it  and  the  crypto  portico,  are  the 
remains  of  a  fountain,  the  extremities  of  which  are  cut 
by  the  walls  of  substruction  built  by  Titus.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  fountain  had  been  lined  with  marble}  and 
along  its  summit  is  a  cavity,  which  was  filled  with  mould 
to  form  a  little  flower  plot.  At  the  extremity  is  an  an- 
cient pedestal  whieh  sustained  a  statue. 
Crypt  of  Beyond  this  great  hall  is  another  crypt,  called  the 

Sylvia.  crypt  of  Sylvia  from  a  painting  of  Rhea  Sylvia  and  Mars 
with  which  its  vaulted  cieling  had  been  decorated.  By 
the  light  of  a  few  trembling  tapers  elevated  on  the  top 
of  a  long  bending  cane,  we  still  discern,  at  least  twenty 
feet  above  our  heads,  Roman  eagles  and  other  exquisite 
arabesques,  which  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens that  now  remain  of  ancient  art.  They  are  moul- 
dering on  the  mildewed  walls:  the  absorbing  moisture 
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renders  their  decaying  colours  and  fleeting  forms  every 
day  more  indistinct,  and  leaves  little  room  to  judge  of 
their  former  perfection;  but  while  the  faintest  outline 
of  these  elegant  creations  remains,  the  beauty  of  their 
design  and  composition  must  be  perceptible.  Their  bril- 
liancy and  harmony  of  colouring  have,  it  is  true,  disap- 
peared; but  their  grace,  freedom  and  correctness  of  de- 
sign still  excite  our  highest  admiration,  in  spite  of  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  are  viewed;  and  the 
delight  which  they  awaken  is  heightened  when  we  reflect 
on  the  long  succession  of  ages  that  have  rolled  away 
since  these  tints  and  forms  were  hastily  impressed  on 
the  vaulted  cieling  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero. 

Beyond  this  portico  is  an  unexcavated  part  of  the 
substructions,  which  is  accessible  but  not  without  some 
inconvenience.  Returning  to  the  open  area  from  which 
we  entered,  we  meet  on  our  way  an  apartment  which  had 
been  inhabited  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Nero 
and  the  erection  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  in  which  the 
frescos  are  inferior  to  but  better  preserved  than  those 
we  have  seen.  AH  the  arabesques  of  the  golden  house 
have  been  engraved  by  Mirri  and  Garletti,  and  form  a 
treasure  of  ancient  art. 

To  see  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Trajan  it  is  ne-  Remains 

cessary  to  enter  the  puiveriera  and  the  vineyard  of S. Pie-  of  Trajan  s 

.   *    .       ,..,•,  ,        .  ,^         ,-,,      baths. 

tro  in  Vincoli,  in  which  are  also  situate  the  Sette  Sale. 

In  the  puiveriera  are  massive  remains  of  ruined  halls; 
and  within  the  vineyard  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli  are  ves- 
tiges of  the  exedrae  of  the  two  palaestrae,  a  wall  of  the 
tepidarium,  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  elliptical  hall 
which  stood  to  the  east  of  the  caldarium,  all  of  which, 
of  course,  belonged  to  the  internal  mass  of  building. 
Within  the  same  vineyard  are  the  so  styled 

SETTE  SALE.  This  ancient  reservoir  is  so  called  gejt   gal 
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not  from  the  number  of  its  receptacles,  which  are  nine 
not  seven,  but  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  situate,  and  which,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, was  Septizonium^  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  Septi- 
solium  (#),  corrupted  into  Selte  Sale.  The  Catalogue 
of  Rufus  mentions  a  Lymphaeum  ( Nymphaeum  )  of 
Claudius  situate  here,  by  which  the  ancients  understood 
an  artificial  fountain  comnosedofcascades  andjetsd*eaux$ 
and,  as  the  elevation  of  this  reservoir  is  such  as  that  it 
could  be  supplied  by  no  other  than  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct, it  becomes  highly  probable  that  it  was  constructed 
to  feed  the  Claudian  nymphaeum.  It  consists  of  two 
floors,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  still  unexcavated.  Its 
interior  is  plastered  with  opus  signinum,  composed  of 
lime  and  marble  dust,  which  has  been  coated  by  the 
water  with  an  aqueous  deposit  of  the  hardest  description. 
The  communications  between  the  chambers  are  not  pla- 
ced opposite  one  another,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  im- 
petuous rush  of  the  waters;  and  the  exterior  wall  pre- 
sents niches  and  buttresses,  the  former  of  which  were 
probably  adorned  with  statues,  and  the  latter  erected  to 
strengthen  the  walls,  so  that  the  whole  would  seem  to 
have  formed  the  mass  of  the  Claudian  Nymphaeum. 
JSjJJ^  META  SUDAiNS.  It  is  situate  in  the  piazza  of  the 

Colosseum,  nearly  opposite  the  arch  of  Constantine.  Its 
name  of  meta  it  derived  from  its  form,  being  like  a 
goal  of  the  circus  ;  and  its  epithet  sudans  it  received 
from  the  appearance  which  it  presented  as  the  waters  of 
its  jet  d'eaux  streamed  down  its  sweating  cone.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  three  Regional  ies  as  situate  in  the  IV.  re- 
gion; and  Cassiodorus  says  that  it  was  erected  by  Do- 
mitian  A.  D.  97  (#);  but  we  find  it  on  the  medals  of 

{<*)  Sueton.  Vit.  Tit.  c.  i.  (b)  Chronicon. 


Sudans. 
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Titus  and  Domitian  cast  A.  D.  80;  and  Seneca  moreo- 
ver mentions  it  as  existing  in  his  day  (Vz),  proofs  that 
it  must  have  been  only  repaired  or  embellished  by  Do- 
mitian. The  cone  is  constructed  of  solid  brick  work;  is 
enclosed  by  a  modern  low  circular  wall,  built  on  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  enclosure;  and  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  cone  and  the  wall  of  enclosure,  both 
of  which  had  been  lined  with  marble,  constituted  a  ba- 
sin. The  water  of  the  fountain  rose  in  the  ascending 
channel,  which  is  still  seen  on  one  side  of  the  cone; 
issued  from  a  sort  of  globe  on  its  summit  in  form  of  a 
jet  <Teaux:  and  descended  along  the  sides  of  the  cone 
into  the  basin,  a  proof  that  the  Ancients  were  acquain- 
ted with  the  hydrostatical  law,  by  which  fluids  may  be 
made  to  ascend  in  a  vertical  get  to  a  height  proportio- 
nate to  the  pressure  which  acts  upon  them,  a  fact  more- 
over established  by  several  such  fountains  having  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  by  a  picture  of  a  jet  dVaux  painted 
there  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  walls  of  a  private  house, 
and  another  sculptured  on  an  aedicula  in  the  lapidary 
gallery  of  the  Vatican.  Judging     from  the  size  of  the 
channel  the  get  here  must  have  been  very  copious.  The 
niches,  which   we  observe,  contained  statues  probably 
of  Nymphs  pouring  water  from  vases.  It  probably  had 
been  supplied  by  the  Neronian  aqueduct;  and  its  form 
would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  its  position,  being 
situate  on  the  confines  of  four  regions,  that  is,  of  the 
IV.  region  5  in  which  it  stands;  of  the  III.    in    which 
rises  the  amphitheatre;  of  the  II.,  which  skirts  the  Goe- 
lian;  and  of  the  X.  which  includes  the  Palatine. 

ARCH  OF  TITUS.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  this  Arch  of 
triumphal  arch  we  have  no  record  whatever  in  ancient 

(a)  Epist.  56.  §.  5.  Rulikopf  against  Lipsius,  who  supposed  Se- 
neca to  speak  of  a  meta  sudans  at  Baiae. 

Vol.  IV.  36 
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writers^  nor  have  we  any  notice  whatever  of  its  existence 
previously  to  the  IV.  century,  when  it  occurs,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Rufus.  Its  inscription 
however  and  bas  reliefs  establish  its  identity  on  the  via 
Sacra  beyond  all  question.  The  inscription  is  on  the 
side  towards  the  Colosseum  and  runs  thus: 

SENATVS  .  POPVLVSQVE  .  ROMANVS 
DIVO  .  TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIAM  .  F 
VESPASIANO  .  AVGVSTO 
It  informs  us  that  the  arch  was  erected  by  the  Roman 
Senate  and  people  to  the  deified  Titus  Vespasian  Au- 
gustus, the  son  of  the  deified  Vespasian.  That  it  was 
erected  after  his  death  we  learn  not  only  from  the  word 
DIVO  of  the  inscription,  but  also  from  the  bas  relief  in 
the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof,  representing  the  deceased 
emperor  borne  to  the  celestial  abodes  by  an  eagle,  the 
usual  emblem  of  an  apotheosis. 

The  arch  had  been  considerably  dilapidated,  but  was 
repaired  with  travertin  in  1822  by  the  architect  Vala- 
dier,  merely  with  a  view  to  present  its  original  outline 
to  the  eye.  Originally,  as  at  present,  it  consisted  of  one 
arch,  adorned  on  each  of  its  two  fronts  with  four  fluted 
engaged  columns  of  the  composite  order,  between  which 
were  two  shallow  compartments  in  imitation  of  win- 
dows, all  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  Of  these  compartments 
three  are  closed}  and  the  fourth,  which  is  that  towards  the 
Colosseum,  next  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  served 
as  a  door  to  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  up  internally,  as  is 
still  the  case,  to  its  summit.Over  the  exterior  curves  of 
the  arches  are  Victories  and  Fames,  well  executed  but 
mutilated:  on  the  keystone  opposite  the  amphitheatre  is 
the  standing  figure  of  Rome;  and  on  the  opposite  one  is 
that  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  both  mutilated. 
On  the  frieze  towards  the  Colosseum  is  represented  part 
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of  the  triumphal  procession  ,  consisting  of  soldiers  and 
Senators  with  the  oxen  destined  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
finally  an  aged  recumbent  male  figure,  representing  the 
river  Jordan  ,  an  emblem  of  conquered  Judaea.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  interiour  of  the  arch  are  two  large  com- 
partments containing  reliefs  representing  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  triumphal  procession.  In  that  to  the 
right,  as  we  look  towards  the  Colosseum,  are  repre- 
sented the  principal  spoils  borne  in  the  midst  of  sol- 
diers and  prisoners ,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
crowned  with  lawrel  in  order  to  appear  to  participate 
in  the  public  rejoicing;  but  the  prisoners,  as  may  still 
be  observed  ,  were  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by 
having  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Amongst 
the  spoils  are  the  golden  table  of  the  loaves  of  propo- 
sition with  the  sacred  vessels,  the  silver  trumpets,  with 
which  the  priests  convened  the  people  on  occasion  of 
the  Jubilee  and  of  public  functions ,  and  the  golden 
seven-branched  candlestick ,  the  branches  of  which  are 
here  curved  ,  whereas  those  of  the  original  formed 
right  angles,  not  unlike  a  trident ,  as  we  know  from 
Josephus,who  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  triumph, 
of  which  he  was  a  spectator  (a).  On  the  opposite  com- 
partment is  represented  Titus  in  his  car  of  triumph, 
with  a  Victory  in  the  act  of  crowning  him,  both  muti- 
lated. Josephus  says  that  Vespasian  and  after  him  Titus 
drove  in  separate  chariots  ,  followed  by  Dornifian  on  a 
noble  charger  5  and  hence  neither  Vespasian  nor  Do- 
mitiau  appears  in  the  composition  ,  the  former  being 
supposed  to  precede ,  the  latter  to  follow,  the  scene  on 
the  arch.  The  triumphal  car  of  Titus  is  preceded  by 
Rome  in  the  act,  as  it  were  ,  of  guiding  him  ,  and  is 

(a)  It- wish  War,  lib.  VII,  c.   17. 

36' 
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surrounded  by  Senators  wearing  togas ,  and  by  Lictors 
bearing  the  Fasces.  These  bas  reliefs  are  all  in  the  best 
style  of  art:  the  composition  is  rich:  the  expression  of 
the  countenances  is  full  of  life  ,  as  is  seen  in  some  of 
the  inner  reliefs,  which  happily  remain  intact  and  ie- 
semble  medallions  in  finish  i  the  drapery  is  graceful  5 
and  the  chiseling  perfect.  The  ornaments  however  are 
too  profuse  and  minute  to  be  elegant  5  and  they  break 
the  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  gives  no  repose  to  the  eye. 
Turris   ^  Jn  the  middle  ages  this  arch  was  surmounted  by  a 

■     ot*t  IT  I  or  1  o 

tower  5  and  used  as  a  petty  fortress  by  the  Frangipani, 
who  held  possession  of  the  Colosseum  and  of  a  second 
tower  called  Turris  Cartularia,  built  by  them  in  the  XII. 
century,  and  so  called  because  used  as  an  archivium  in 
the  middle  ages  (a).  The  turris  Cartularia  stood  on  the 
solid  blocks  of  peperino  ,  which  we  see  to  our  right 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the  household  gods  , 
which  stood  on  the  summa  Sacra  Via,  as  is  mentioned 
by  Solinus  and  Tacitus  (b).  Traces  of  the  lower  on 
the  arch  existed  until  1822,  when  they  were  removed 
in  restoring  the  arch;  and  the  turris  Cartularia  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  standing  until  1829,  when  it  was  ta- 
ken down  by  order  of  the  Government  because  too  near 
the  arch,  but  of  it  some  remains  have  been  left  stan- 
ding as  a  memorial  of  its  existence  and  locality. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  FLAVIAN  FAMILY.  Ves- 

T  em  pie  of  ,  .  .     ,.   .,      .  '.   ,  ^  ,. 

the  pasian  lived  ,  when  a  private  individual ,  on  the  (^ui- 

Flavian       yinal  •  and  there  Domitian  was  born.  The  place  was  cal- 
y-         \e&-ad  Malum  Punicum,  from  a  pomegranite  tree  that 
<*rew  or  was  painted  there  5  and  Domitian,  when  he  be- 
came emperor,  converted  the  house  into  a  temple,  which 

(#)  Chronic.  Polon.  c.  7.    {b)  Roma  ncR'anno  i833,T.  II.  p.  455. 
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Le  called  the  temple  of  the  Flavian  family,  Templum 
Gentis  Flaviae ,  which  was  also  destined  to  enshrine 
the  ashes  of  the  family,  and  which  ,  in  fact,  received 
those  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  and  those  of  Do- 
mitian  deposited  there  by  his  nurse  Phillis,  who  mixed 
them  up  with  the  ashes  of  Julia,  to  prevent  their  being 
scattered  by  the  popular  odium  (a).  Martial  highly  ex- 
tols the  magnificence  of  the  temple;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Victor  and  Rufus  as  existing  in  the  IV.  century  (b). 
An  inscription  of  Fiavius  Sabinus  ,  the  elder  brother 
of  Vespasian  ,  determines  its  site  on  the  Quirinal  near 
the  churches  of  S.  Teresa  and  S.  Caius  : 

INTER  .  DVOS  .  PARIETES  .  AMBITVS 

PRIVAT  .  FLAVI .  SABINI 
FORUM  OF  TRAJAN.   Although  Rome  had  al-  Forum  of 
ready  been  supplied  with  four  forums,  viz.  the  Roman      ralan  > 
Forum  and  the  forums  of  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Nerva;  column. 
yet  Trajan,  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia  ,  resolved  on 
erecting  a  fifth  and  last ,  richer  and  more  magnificent 
than  its  predecessors,  which  he  commenced  in  his  sixth 
consulship  ,  that  is  A.  D.  112. ,  as  is  seen  on  pedestals 
still  existing  on  the  spot,  and  on  various  ancient  me- 
dals ,  and  as  is  recorded  by  Dion  (c).  It  consisted  of  the 
small  area  on  which  the  column  stands,  of  the  famous 
Ulpiau  library,  of  the  Ulpian  basilic,  of  the  great  area 
of  the  forum  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the  sacred  area 
and  temple  of  Trajan.  The  architect  was  Apollodorus 
of  Damascus,  who  was  subsequently  exiled  and  finally 
put  to  death  by  Adrian  for  having  freely  given  his  opi- 
nion on  that  emperor's  plan  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome  (d)\  The  column  was  erected  not  only  as  a  se- 


[a)  Suetcn.  Vit.  Domit.  c.  j.  17.     (b)  Martial,  lib.  IX.  §•  2.  4.  35. 
(c)  Lib  LVIII.  c.  16.     (d)  Dion.  lib.  LXIX.  c  4. 
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pulchral  monument  for  Trajan,  the  last  vacancy  having 
been  filled  up  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  by  Tra- 
jan's predecessor  and  adopted  father,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  previous  elevation  of  the  Qui- 
rinal  ,  which  was  here  excavated  in  order  to  furnish  a 
level  site  for  this  part  of  the  forum,  a  fact  recorded  by 
Dion  (a)  ,  and  by  the  original  inscription  which  is  still 
seen  on  the  abacus  of  the  column  : 

SENATVS  .  POPVLYSQVE  .  ROMANVS 
IMP  .  CAESARI  .  DIVI  .  NERVAE  .  F  .  NERVAE 
TRAIANO  .  AVG  .  GERM  .  DACIGO  .  POJNTIF 
MAXIMO .  TRIB.  POT .  XVH.  IMP .  ft  COS i  ft  PP 
AD .  DECLARANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALT1TVDIMS 
MONS.ET.LOCVS.TAINTis.opeRIBVS.SIT.EGESTVS. 
Its  height  of  110  feet  therefore  denotes  the  elevation  of 
the  hill  that  had  been  cut  away  5  and  the  column  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  forum.  It  was  circum- 
scribed by  a  sort  of  court ,  80  feet  in  extent  from  east 
to  west ,  which  had  been  flagged  with  Carrara  marble. 
The  column  is  Doric  ,  has  185  steps,  cut  internally  in 
the  solid  blocks  to  ascend  to  the  summit;  and  A5  loop- 
holes, scarcely  distinguishable  from  without,  light  the 
interiour.  It  is  all  of  white  Lunensian  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  3£  huge  blocks  ,  eight  of  which  form  the  pe- 
destal, one  the  base,  23  the  shaft,  one  the  capital,  and 
one  the  pedestal  which  sustained  the  statue  of  Trajan 
and  now  sustains  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  Strabo  describes  an  edifice  in  Alexandria  cal- 
led the  Paneum  ,  7IOVSWV ,  from  its  panoramic  view  \  it 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  Romans  the  first 
idea  of  a  spiral  column  (b).  The  shaft  of  Trajan's  co- 
la) Lib.  LXVIII.  c.  16.  (b)  Lib.  XVII.  c.  1.  $.  10.  From  nay , 
because  commanding  a  view  of  oil  Alexandria. 
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lumn  exhibits  an  exact  representation  of  the  Dacian 
victories  of  its  founder  in  bas-reliefs  ,  which  are  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Roman  chisel  ,  and  were  executed 
after  the  erection  of  the  column.  The  human  figures 
alone,  each  of  which  is  not  less  tham  two  feet,  amount 
to  2,500  ,  besides  horses  ,  arms  ,  machines ,  military 
ensigns  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  admirably  engra- 
ved by  Pietro  Saute  Bartoli.  The  pedestal  is  richly  or- 
namented with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  ,  the 
composition  of  which  is  justly  admired.  Eutropius  and 
Cassiodorus  say  that  the  Emperor's  ashes  were  deposited 
in  a  golden  urn  beneath  the  column  (a)  ;  Dion  merely 
says  that  they  were  deposited  in  the  column;  and  in  the 
pedestal ,  to  the  left  as  we  enter  it ,  are  evident  traces 
of  a  sepulchral  chamber. 

At  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  column  ™, 

1  he 

were  two  halls  ,  each  preceded  by  a  portico  consisting  Ulpian 
q{  four  columns  and  two  antae  ,  as  is  indicated  by  the  library, 
blocks  of  travertin  which  sustained  their  bases  and  are  still 
seen  in  their  places.  Each  portico  was  sixty  feet  in  front 
and  sixteen  feet  in  depth.  Ranged  round  the  wall  we 
observe  fragments  of  the  architraves,  cornices  and  frie- 
zes of  exquisite  workmanship;  and  on  the  Quirinal  side 
still  remain  two  of  the  marble  bases  and  part  of  the  la- 
teral wall  of  one  of  the  halls  with  a  large  square  recess, 
reached,  as  is  still  seen,  by  three  steps  with  a  com- 
modious landing-  The  recess  was  intended  to  contain 
scrolls  ,  and  the  two  rooms  were  the  Greek  and  Latin 
halls  of  the  Ulpian  library  ,  both  of  which  are  expres- 
sly mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius  (If) ,  Dion  (c) ,  "Vopis- 
cus  (d) ,  and  Sidonius   Apollinaris  (e) ,  and  were  cal- 

(a)  Eutrop  lib.  LX1X.  c.  2.  Cassiodor.  Chron.  (b)  Noct.  Altic. 
lib.  XI.  c.  17.  (c)  Lib.  LXVII1.  c.  16.  [d)  Vit.  Auiel.  c.  i.  (e)Lib.  IX. 
ep.  1 6. 
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led  the  Ulpian  library  from  the  family  name  of  the 
Founder,  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus.  The  contents  of  the 
library  were  subsequently  transferred  by  Diocletian  to 

his  baths  on  the  "Viminal  (a). 

The 

TT1   .  To  the  south  of  the  column  we  observe  four  rows 

Ulpian 

basilic.         of  grey  granite  columns,  the  shaft  of  one  of  which  i 
entire.  They  divide  the  area  on  which  they  stand  into  « 
spacious  nave  and  two  aisles,  which  constituted  the  ba 
silica  Ulpia ,  as  is  known  by  ancient  medals  and  fron 
the  word  Ulpia  on  the  plan  of  Rome  in  the  Capitol . 
on  which  we  find  an  exact   representation  of  this  edi- 
fice. The  basilica  was  185  feet  broad:  its  length  is  un- 
known, as  its  extremities  are  still   unexcavated*   and 
the  columns  by  which  it  was  adorned  amounted  to  nine- 
ty-six. That  it  had  been  roofed  is  clear  from  the  re- 
mains of  its  richly  variegated  floor  ,  which  was  compo- 
sed of  thin  marble   slabs.  Pausanias    makes    frequent 
mention  of  a  wondrous  bronze  roof.  opocpGV  %j\y.gv y 
which  covered  an  edifice  in  Trajan's  forum  ,  probably 
this  splendid  basilic  (b).  The  nave  of  the  edifice  is  85 
feet  broad  :  each  aisle  is  eighteen  feet  broad  ;  and  jud- 
ging from  the  number  of  the  columns  and  their  inter- 
columniations  ,  the  basilic    could  not    have   been   less 
than  300  feet  long.  Its  two  sides  were  enclosed  with  so- 
lid walls  5  and  the  three  gates  by  which  it  was  entered 
at  the  southern  side  are   still  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
From  ancient  medals  we  find  that  each  entrance  was 
surmounted  by  bronze  gilt  triumphal  cars  $  and  that  5 
on  the  steps  leading  up  to  it ,  which  may  still  be  tra- 
ced,  stood  trophies  of  gilt  bronze  on  pedestals,  one  of 
which  is  still  seen  in  its  place,  and  bore  an  inscription 
nearly  effaced  by  fire,  recording  that  it  was  erected  by 
Trajan  A.  D.  M2: 

(tf)Vopisc.  Vit.  Prob.  [b)  Lib.  V.  c.  12.  5.4.  etlib.X.  c.  5.  $.  5   etc 
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S  P  Q  R 

IMP.CAESAR1.  Divl 
NERV  AE.FJER  V  A  E 
TRAIANO.iVGVSTO 
PONTIF  .  MAX.  TBIBVMCIA 
POTEST.  XYI.ImP.YICOS.vTp.P 
O  P  T  I  M  E .  DE  .  REPVBLICA 

MERITO.  DOlI .  FORISQVE 

The  interiour  of  the  basilic  was  adorned  with  gilt-bronze 
statues  erected  to  several  personages  of  distinguished 
merit;  and  there  still  remains  the  pedesi-J  of  one  with 
an  inscription  to  Flavius  Merobaude  .  a  General  under 
Gratian  in  the  IV.  century ,  and  an  eminent  poet ,  dis- 
tinguished in  arms  as  well  as  in  letters.  He  was  consul 
twice,  once  with  Gratian  A.  D.  377,  the  second  time 
with  Flavius  Saturninus  A-  D.  383  ,  the  year  in  which 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Moximus  (a).  His  name  would 
seem  to  suppose  him  not  of  Italian  but  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  statue  was  dedicated  to  him  many  years  after  his 
death ,  that  is  on  the  30th  of  July  A.  D.  A35  ,  when 
Theodosius  II.  was  consul  for  the  XV.  time  ,  and  Va- 
lentinian  III.  for  the  IV.  time  ,  as  is  seen  inscribed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pedestal.  The  eulogy  is  long  and 
turgid  ,  according  to  the  style  of  that  period  of  the  de- 
cline, and  purports  to  set  forth  how  that  personage  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  literarture  and  the  camp, 
fl.  merob  AVDI  VS  COM  SC 

FL.   MEROBAVDI  AEQVE  FORTI   ET  DOCTO   VIRO  TAM  FACERE 
LAVDANDA  QVAM  ALIORVM  FACTA  LAVDARE  PRAECIPVO 
CASTRENSI   2XPERENTIA    CLARO    TACVNDIA    VEL    OTIOSORVM 
STVDIA    SVPERGRESSO    CVI    A    CREPVNDIIS    PAR    VIRTVTIS    ET    ELO- 
QVENTIAE    CVRA    INGENIVM    1TA    FORTITVDINI    VT    DOCTRINAE 

(a)  See  Fea, tscriz.  diMou.     Publ.  p.  8.  Ammoniz  Crit  Antiq.  p.  58, 
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NATVM    STILO    ET    GLADIO    PARITER    EXERCVIT.    NEC    IN    TMBRA 

VEL    LATEBRIS    MENTIS    VIGOREM    SCHOLARI    TANTVM    OTIO 

TORPERE    T  ASS  VS.    INTER    ARMA    LITTERIS    M1LITABAT 

ET   IN    ALPIBVS    ACVEBAT    ELOQVIVM    IDEO    1LLI    CESSIT    IN    PRAEMIVM 

NON    VERBENA    VILIS    NEC    OTIOSA    HEDERA    HONOR    CAPITIS 

HEL1CON1VS    SED    IMAGO    AERE    FORMATA.    QVO    RARI    EXEMPLI 

VIROS    SEV    IN    CASTRIS    PEOBATOS    SEV    OPTIMOS    VATVM 

ANTIQVITAS    HONORABAT    QVOD    HVIC    QVOQVE    CVM. 

AVGVSTISSIMIS    ROMA    PRINCIBVS. 

THEODOSIO    ET    PLACIDO    VALENTINIANO    RERVM    DOMINIS 

IN    FORO    VLPIO   DETVLERVNT.    REMVNERANTES    IN    VIRO 

ANTIQVEE    NOBILITATIS    NOVAE    GLORIAE   VEL    INDVSTRIAM 

MILITAREM    VEL    CARMEN.    CVIVS    PRAECONIO    GLORIA 

TRIVMFALI    CREAVIT    IMPERIO 

Dn  the  side  to  our  left  is5  as  we  have  said,  the  date  of 
the  dedication: 

DEDICATA  .  Ill  .  RAL  .  AVG  .  CONSS  .  DD  .  NN 

THEODOSIO  .  XV  .  ET  VALENTINIANO  .  IIII  . 

On  the  area  of  the  forum   is  also  another  inscription 

recording  that  a  gilt  bronze  statue  had  been  erected  in 

the  basilic  to  Flavius  Eugenius,  in  the  IV.  century: 

FL.EVGENIO.V.C.EX.PRAEFECTO.PRAETORIO 

GONSVLI.ORDINARIO.  DESIGN ATO.  MAGISTRO 

OFFICIORVM  .  OMNIVM  GOMITI  .  DOMESTICO 

ORDIMS  .   PRIMI  .  OMNIBVSQ  .  PALATINI S 

DIGNITATIBVS  .  FVNGTO  .  OB  EGREGIA  .  EIVS 

IN    .    REMPVBLIGAM     .    MERITA    .    HVIG 

D.  D  .  N  .  N  .  CONSTANTIVS    .   VICTOR  .  AG 

TRIYMFATOR  .  SEMPER  .AVGVSTVS.ET 

I  V  L  I  A  N  V  S  .  NOBILISSIMVS  .CAESAR 

STATVAIH   .   SVB  .  AVRO   .  IN  .  FORO  .  DIVI 

TRAIANI.QVAM.  ANTE  .  SVB  .  DIVO 

CONSTANTE  .  V  I  T  AE  .  ET  .  FIDELISSIMAE 

DEVOTION  IS    .     GRATIA     .    MERVIT 

ADPROBANTE.  AMPLISSIMO  .  SENATV 

SVMPTV.  PVB L ICO.  LOCO.  SVO 
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RESTITVENDAM     .     CENSVERVNT 

The  precise  date  of  tin's  inscription  is  unknown;  but 
the  inscription  itself  shows  that  the  statue  was  erected 
after  the  death  of  Constans,  who  is  designated  D1VO, 
and  who  died  A.  D.  350,  and  before  the  third  of  De- 
cember A.  D.  361 5  the  day  on  which  Constantius  died, 
under  whom,  as  it  records,  the  statue  was  erected,  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  Julian  before  the  close  of  the 
same  year.  Besides  these  statues  several  others  are  recor- 
ded by  Antiquarian  or  historic  documents  to  have  been 
erected  in  this  basilic,  such  as  that  to  Basseus  Bufus, 
a  distinguished  personage  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (a), 
that  to  Marcus  Pontius  Letianus  Larcius  Sahinus  of  the 
same  period  (Z>);  that  to  Anicius  Paulinus  the  younger, 
consul  A.  D.  33/1,  and  praefect  of  Rome  (c);  that  to 
Victorinus,  a  Rhetorician  mentioned  by  S.  Jerom  A. 
D.  358,  in  the  supplement  to  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius :  ;;  Victorinus  Rhetor  et  Dortatus  Grammaticus  , 
praeceptor  meus,  Romae  insignes  habentur,  e  quibus 
Victorinus  etiam  statuam  in  for o  Trajani  meruit'^ 
that  to  Lucius  Aurelius  Avianius  Symmachus,  consul, 
praefect  of  Rome  A.  D.  36/i  and  365,  dedicated  A. 
D.  377  (d)^  that  to  Anitius  Auchenius  Bassus,  praefect 
of  Rome  A.  D.  383  (e),  the  inscription  of  which  is  pre- 
served by  Fabretti  (/);  that  to  the  poet  Claudian,  erect- 
ed between  A.  D.  101  and  395  (#)$  that  to  Flavius 
Anicius  Petronius  Maximus,  praefect  of  Rome  A.  D. 
£20  (h)]  and  that  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  praefect  of 
Rome  A.  D.  £68,  of  which  he  himself  often  makes  wil- 

(a)  Grater  p.  375,  n.  1.  (b)  Ibid.  p.  457.  (c)  Mazocchi  Epigr. 
p.  8.  B.  (d)  Gruter  p.  370,  n.  3.  (e)  Corsini,Ser.  Praef.  Urb.  p.  275. 
(/)  Inscr.  c.  2.  n.  2a5.  [g)  Claudian.  de  Bello.  Get.  praef.  v.  7.  Gru- 
ter p.  391.  n.  5.  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latina  c.  i3.  j§.  1,  (h)  Gruter 
p.  449,  n.  7. 
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ling  mention  (a).  From  this  last  writer  we  learn  that 
manumissions  took  place  in  the  Ulpian  basilic  (b):  and 
Lampridius  informs  us,  in  his  Life  of  Commodus,  that 
in  it  was  distributed  the  dole  (c).  The  basilic  looked  to- 
wards the  west,  that  is  in  the  length  of  its  halls;  but  its 
great  entrance,  as  we  have  seen, looked  towards  the  south:, 
and  it,  of  course,  had  double  rows  of  porticos,  one  above 
the  other.  The  basilic  rises  about  three  feet  above  the 
open  area  of  the  forum,  and  was  reached  by  five  steps, 
the  vestiges  of  which  still  remain  in  all  their  length. 
Its  great  The  great  area  ran  from  these  steps  to  the  south 

area.  0f  jjie  basilic  ,  and  formed  a  large  square  surrounded 

by  porticos,  300  feet  in  every  direction.  It  reached  as 
far  as  the  quadrivium  near  S.  Maria  in  Campo  Carleo, 
where  the  triumphal  arch  of  entrance  was  discovered 
in  1570,  as  Flaminius  Vacca  testifies,  (d),  the  same  from 
which  were  torn  the  beautiful  reliefs  which  adorn  the 
arch  of  Gonstantine.  Ancient  medals  represent  it  as 
adorned  with  marble  columns,  besides  niches  for  sta- 
tues, and  surmounted  with  a  quadriga,  with  trophies, 
and  statues  armed  with  spears.  In  the  centre  of  this  area 
which  corresponds  with  the  point  a  little  to  our  right 
as  we  enter  the  via  Alessandrina ,  stood  the  famous 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  when  describing  the  arrival  of  the  empe- 
ror Constans  in  Rome  A.  D.  356.  Cons  tans  was  accom- 
panied by  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  Prince  to  whom 
he  said  boastingly  that  he  would  and  could  have  a  similar 
statue  cast;  when  Hormisdas  mildly  but  pointedly  re- 
plied: "First,  Emperor,  order,  if  you  can,  the  erection 
of  such  a  stable: v  "Cui  prope  adstans  regalis  Hormis- 

(a)  Epist.  lib.  IX.  ep.  16.  Carm,  VIII,  v.  8.  Cavm.  IX.    (b)    Pa- 
negyr.  ad  Antemium  v.  544  sq.  (c)  c.  2.  (d)  Memorie  n.  9. 
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da  .  .  .  respondit  gestu  gentili:  ante,  inquit,  imperator, 
stabulum  tale  condi  jubeto  si  vales  (d)J?  From  the  cen- 
tre of  the  column  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  entrance 
is  a  distance  of  550  feet ,  so  that  the  entire  length  of 
the  forum  was  1100  feet. 

To  the  rear  of  the  square  area  of  the  forum  ,  in  Shops  still 
the  little  street  that  runs  to  our  left  as  we  advance  to-  °* 

wards  the  church  of  S  Maria  in  Carleo,  nearly  opposite 
the  extremity  of  the  church,  is  the  entrance  to  a  semi- 
circular construction,  which  stands  on  the  level  of  the 
forum,  behind  the  locality  of  the  ancient  porticos.  It 
was  intended  in  part  as  a  substruction  to  the  Quirinal 
and  partly  for  shops,  several  of  which  still  remain  and 
form  an  upper  and  an  under  story.  A  similar  substruc- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  existed  on  the  opposite  side} 
and  ascending  the  via  Marforio  we  find,  to  the  left  as 
we  go  towards  the  forum  Romanurn,  a  large  rectilinear 
brick  edifice  reduced  to  modern  use,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  corresponding  substruction. 

To  the  north  of  the  column,  that  is  in  the  direc-  Temple 
tion  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Trajan, 
of  Trajan,  the  steps  leading  up  to  which  are  ascertained 
to  have  commenced  about  60  feet  from  the  pedestal  of 
the  column.  From  ancient  medals  we  know  that  the  tem- 
ple was  of  the  Corinthian  order  with  eight  columns  in 
front,  and  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  area  sur- 
rounded by  porticos.  It  was  peripteral  and  was  adorned 
with  fifteen  columns  on  each  side.  So  late  as  183Asome 
of  the  columns  were  disinterred  and  placed  near  Tra- 
jan ?s  pillar.  They  are  of  grey  granite,  six  Roman  feet 
in  diameter.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  diameter  and 
the  corresponding  intercolumniation  it  is  inferred  that 

[a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  io. 
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the  temple  was  350  feet  long  by  175  feet  broad;  and 
from  the  fact  of  the  steps  having  been  found  to  com- 
mence at  a  distance  of  60  feet  from  Trajan's  pillar  it  is 
ascertained  that  its  length  ran  between  the  entrance  into 
the  vico  di  S.  Bernardo  and  the  entrance  into  that  which 
communicates  with  the  court  of  the  palazzo  Torlonia 
and  with  the  piazza  di  Venezia.  lis  front  occupied  the 
space  between  the  oratorio  del  nome  di  Maria  and  the 
via  cle'Fornari.  The  temple  was  probably  commenced 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  for  we  know  that  he  vowed  a  tem- 
ple in  the  Dacian  war;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  com- 
pleted by  his  adopted  son  Adrian,  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  Trajan  (a).  The  forum  terninated  ,  in  this  its 
northern  direction,  on  a  line  with  the  houses  near  the 
church  of  S.  Bomualdo;  and  its  northern  entrance  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  vicolo  del  Mancino. 
Recapitu-  Briefly  to  recapitulate,  under  Trajan  the  arts  had 

regained  their  original  purity,  simplicity  and  grandeur, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Nerva;  and  his  forum  was  of  all  the  forums  of  Borne 
confessedly  the  most  magnificent.  In  its  centre  rose  this 
lofty  triumphal  column,  the  finest  in  the  world,  which 
has  seen  seventeen  centuries  of  vicissitude  pass  away, 
and  still  proudly  towers  in  unchanged  grandeur,  a  peren- 
nial monument  of  the  Dacian  war  and  a  mausoleum 
worthy  of  so  great  an  emperor,  recording  in  its  sculp- 
tured rolls  his  victories  over  countries  the  very  names 
of  which  have  been  long  since  blotted  from  the  map  of 
the  modern  world.  It  rises  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
libraries,  on  the  east  and  west,  which  formed  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Ulpia ,  that  celebrated  library  placed  here  by 
Trajan,  and  between  the  Ulpian  basilic  and  temple  of 

(a)  Spartian.  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  19. 
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Trajan  on  the  north  and  south.  Its  southern  entrance 
consisted  of  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  bronze  quadriga  of  singular  beauty  and  splen- 
dour; and  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  area  stood  the 
famous  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  which  exci- 
ted the  admiration  of  the  Persian  prince.  The  temple 
of  Trajan  stood  in  the  centre  of  its  northern  area,  which 
was  surrounded  by  marble  porticos 5  and  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  forum  was  also  decorated  with  a  qua- 
driga of  gilt  bronze.  The  forum  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  edifices  and  struc- 
tures, erected  by  the  first  Grecian  architect  of  the  time, 
decorated  with  statues  of  the  great  and  the  learned,  of 
heroes  and  of  gods,  and  forming  the  most  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  architectural  and  artistic  grandeur  which 
even  that  age  of  taste  and  magnificence  could  boast. 

That  its  temple  existed  in  the  V.  century  we  know  pe,  j0(j 
from  its  mention  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia;  and  that  of  its  de- 
the  Ulpian  library  was  standing  about  the  year  600  we 
learn  from  Venantius  Fortunatus,  an  eminent  Italian 
writer  in  prose  and  verse,  who  became  bishop  of  Poi- 
ters,  and  died  in  France  about  the  year  600,  for  he 
records  the  recital,  in  his  day,  of  compositions  in  the 
halls  of  the  library: 

"Vix  modo  tarn  nitido  pomposa  poemata  cultu 
Audit  Trajano  Roma  verenda/bro  (a)" 
That  the  forum  continued  to  exist  in  the  VIII  century 
we  know  from  Paulus  Diaconus  in  his  sage  story  of  the 
liberation  of  the  soul  of  Trajan  from  hell,  which  is  also 
found  in  Dante.  In  it  Paul  says  that  S.  Gregory  was 
moved  to  pity,  when  passing  through  the  forum  of  Tra- 
jan, of  which  bespeaks  as  actually  existing  in  his  own 

(a)  Elegia  ad  Bertliram  Episcop.  Cenomanorum,  now  Mans. 
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day:  "quod  opere  mirifico  constat  esse  extrudum."  The 
bronzes,  however,  and  statues  and  other  ornaments  were 
taken  away  by  Constans  II.  or  Constantine  III.  A.  D, 
663.  (tf);  and  were  seized  by  the  Saracens  at  Syracuse 
after  his  death  in  669,  when  they  took  that  city  (b). 
Constans  II.  remained  in  Rome  but  twelve  days,  that 
is  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and  during 
that  time  he  collected  all  the  ancient  bronzes  in  the 
city  and  carried  them  off:  "Omnia,  quae  fuerunt  anti- 
quitus  instituta  ex  aere  in  ornamentum  civitatis  depo- 
sing and  they  were  finally  conveyed  by  the  Saracens 
to  Alexandria,  "sicque  in  Alexandriam  reversi  sunt"'  (c). 
Little  could  Trajan  have  imagined,  when  he  conquer- 
red  Arabia,  that,  five  centuries  and  a  half  after,  the  Ara- 
bians would  seize  and  carry  off  victoriously  to  Egvpt 
the  ornaments  and  the  bronze  statue  that  surmounted 
the  column  erected  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory 
over  the  Dacians.  From  the  last  excavations  it  appears 
that  the  utter  ruin  of  the  forum  was  caused  by  fire  at 
some  period  between  the  VIII.  and  X  century;  for  we 
have  seen  that  it  existed  in  the  VII.,  and  we  know  it 
to  have  been  in  ruins  in  the  X.  century  (d).  Its  monu- 
mental column   however  still  remained    standing   but 
covered  to  a  considerable  height  by  ruins }  nor  was  it 
disencumbered  until  A.  D.  1558,  when  Sixtus  V.,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  services  of  Domenico  Fontana,  iso- 
lated it  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  2000/,  and  employ- 
ed Leonardo  Soreman,  a  sculptor,  and  Tommaso  delta 
Porta,  his  pupil,  to  model,  and  Sebastiano  Torrigiani 
to  cast,  the  statue  of  S.  Peter  on  its  summit,  which  was 

(a)  Anastas.  Bibliothec.  Vit.  Vitalian.  Papae.  (6)  Anastas.  Bib- 
liothec.  Vit.  Adeodat.  (c)  Anastas.  Bibliothec.  De  gestis  Langobardo- 
rum  lib.  X.  c.  si.  i3.  (d)  Mabiilun  Museum  Ilalicuin  T.  II.  p.  i52, 
143,  145. 
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then  gilt,  and  cost  altogether  1,000/  (a).  The  area  of 
the  basilic  was  cleared  bj  the  French  in  1812;  and  the 
columns  were  erected  on  their  bases  and  the  whole  en- 
closed as  at  present  by  Pius  VII.  on  his  return  to  Rome 
in  1814.  The  excavated  part  is  about  390  feet  long  by 
155  feet  broad,  that  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  forum. 

TEMPLE  OF  VENUS  AND  ROME.  The  remains  Temple 

of  this  double  temple  are  situate  between  the  arch  of  of  Y*nus 

.  *  i,i  andnomej 

Titus  and  the  Colosseum.  It  was  designed  by  the  empe-  its history. 

ror  Adrian,  who  laid  its  foundation  on  the  2lrst  of  A- 
ipril  A.  U.  G.  874,  or  A.  D.  121,  the  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  (&),  a  day  held  sacred  and  obser- 
ved as  such  even  by  the  Christian  emperors  (c).  Dion 
mentions  that,  Adrian  having  sent  to  Apollodorus  of 
Damascus,  the  architect  of  the  Trajan  forum,  the  plan 
of  the  edifice,  in  order,  as  we  saw,  to  show  him  that  great 
works  could  be  executed  without  him,  Apollodorus  re- 
marked that,  to  render  the  portico  imposing,  the  tem- 
ple should  be  erected  on  loftier  substructions  towards 
the  via  Sacra,  and  that  in  order  to  afford  a  place  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  machinery  used  on  particular  oc- 
casions in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  to  which  it  might 
be  promptly  and  secretly  transferred,  vaults  should  be 
constructed  in  the  substructions  opposite  the  amphi- 
theatre; and  he  added  that  the  statues  of  the  goddesses 
were  too  large  for  their  cellae,  for  that,  if  they  wished 
to  rise  and  go  out,  they  could  not  do  so.  This  just  and 
honest  criticism,  which  was  not  given  unsolicited,  woun- 
ded the  pride  of  the  Imperial  architect,  who  saw  that 
it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  plan,  and  the  ill-judged  frank- 
fa)  Fea,  Miscellanea  Filol.  Ceit.  Ant.  T.II.p.  9.  [b)  Dion  lib.LXIX. 
c.  5.  Atkenaeus  lib.  VIU.  c.  16.  {c)  Codex  Theodos.  lib.  H.tit.VHI.S.a. 
Vol.  IV.  37 
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ness  of  Apollodorus  then  in  exile,  cost  him  dearly. 
The  just  and  enlightened  Adrian,  in  his  offended  va- 
nity, doomed  to  death  the  artist  who  dared  to  question 
this  new  proof  of  his  architectural  skill;  and  this  atro- 
cious act  of  resentment  gave  a  deeper  shade  to  the  in- 
famy he  had  acquired  by  poisoning  with  perfidious  in- 
gratitude his  virtuous  wife  Julia  Sabina ,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  power  ,  which  he  thus  inhu- 
manly abused  (a).  The  criticism  of  Apollodorus  were 
alone  sufficient  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  temple  in  its 
present  locality,  facing,  in  opposite  directions,  the  Co- 
losseum and  Rome*  It  was  dedicated,  according  toCas- 
siodorus,  A.  D.  135;  and  its  worship  was  shared  by  Rome 
with  Venus,  because  the  mother  of  iEneas,  the  great 
ancestor  of  the  Julian  family,  from  whom  was  descen- 
ded the  founder  of  the  Eternal  city. 

Adrian  chose  for  its  site  the  locality  before  occu- 
pied by  the  atrium  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  the;isum- 
ma  via  Sacra,"  to  which  Vespasian  had  transferred  the 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  from  the  vestibule  of  the  golden 
house  and  from  which  Adrian  had  it  conveyed,  by  means 
of  twenty  four  elephants,  to  the  large  pedestal  still  stan- 
ding between  the  temple  and  the  colosseum  (b).  Op- 
posite the  temple  on  the  forum  side  stood  a  bronze  e- 
questrian  statue  of  Cloelia(c), which  perished  by  fire  (d), 
but  was  speedily  replaced  (e),  and  remained  there  until 
at  least  the  beginning  of  the  V.  century  (f).  The  bronze 
elephants,  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  as  existing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  VI.  century,  seem  also  to  have  stood 


(a)  Dion  lib.  LXIX.c.5.  {b)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  269.  (c)  Lib.  II.  c  i3. 
(d)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  c.  a5.  (<?)  Senec.  Consolat.  ad  Marciam  c.  16. 
(J)  Servius  on  JEneid.  lib.  VIII.  v.  661. 
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in  the  same  locality  (a)*  The  temple,  as  we  know  from 
ancient  medals,  was  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  but 
was  burnt  A.  D.  307,  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius  M\ 
by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  (c).  We  find  it  recorded  as  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city  in  the  year  356  (c?); 
and  in  384.  it  was  still  standing  in  all  its  integrity  (e). 
In  the  year  391  an  Imperial  law  commanded  all  the  Pa- 
gan temples  to  be  closed ,  a  circumstance  which  must 
have  hastened  their  ruin;  and  of  this  temple  in  parti- 
cular we  know  that  Pope  Honorius  t.  obtained  from 
Heraclius,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  the  VII.  century, 
the  bronze  gilt  tiles  that  covered  its  cella,  which  he  em* 
ployed  in  roofing  the  church  of  S.Peter  (/),  and  which 
were  carried  off  by  the  Saracens  A.  D.  8^6.  Its  subset 
quent  ruin  must  have  been  rapid;  and  its  mouldering 
materials  were  ,  of  course,  transferred  to  construct  or 
decorate  other  edifices  (g*). 

The  temple  stood  on  an  artificial  level ,  formed  as  Descrip- 
we  still  see,  by  solid  substructions;  and  this  its  base-  tlon  of# 
ment,  which  is  500  feet  long  by  300  wide,  had  been 
faced  with  square  blocks  of  peperino  and  travertin,  in- 
crusted  with  blocks  of  marble.  At  a  short  distance  in» 
side  these  blocks  of  peperino,  travertin  and  marble, 
stood  another  line  of  wall  similarly  constructed  of  pe- 
perino and  travertin;  and  the  holes  made  to  reach  this 
inner  line  and  carry  off  the  blocks  appear  like  so  many 
arches  on  the  side  of  the  substruction  opposite  the  Co- 
losseum, which  have  been  filled  up  for  security  (h). 

(a)  Variar.  lib.  X.  ep.  10.  (b)  The  Anonymous  of  Eccard.  (c)  Ano- 
nym. ofEccaid.  Aurelius  Victor  de  Cae9aribus  c.  40,  {d)  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  lib.  XVI.  c.  10,  (e)  Prudcntius  contra  Symmach,  Orat.  lib.II. 
V.  218  sqq.  (f)  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  XVI.  tit.  VIII.  de  Paganis  Sa~ 
crific.  et  tempi,  leg.  X.  sqq.  (g)  Anastas.  Vit.  Honor,  (k)  Muratori 
Annal.  d'ltal.  aun.  846. 

37* 
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The  sort  of  corridor,  which  we  see  running  from  the 
arch  of  Titus  to  our  left  towards  the  colosseum,  marks 
the  distance  between  the  outer  and  inner  line  of  wall. 
The  basement,  which  still  exists,  was  reached,  on  the 
side  towands  the  forum,  bj  eleven  marble  steps,  still  in 
part  existing,  which  ran  along  the  whole  line,  and  in 
front    of  which  rose  a  bronze  railing  interrupted  by 
pedestals  and  statues;  and  on  the  opposite  side  it  was 
reached  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one  at  each  corner,  each 
flight  having  had,  as  is  still  seen,  two  landings.  At  this 
side  the  steps  could  not  be  constructed  as  on  the  nor- 
thern side,  for  they  should  here  protrude  considerably 
into  the  area  before  the  Colosseum ,  and  interrupt  the 
via  Sacra.  To  mate  room  for  this  basement  several  hou- 
ses had  been  levelled;  and  the  atrium  of  one,  with  its 
impluvuim,  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  opposite  the 
portico  of  the  basilic  of  Constantine. 

The  basement  was  floored  with  marble,  as  may 
still  be  seen  ,  and  enclosed  with  porticos ,  as  is  clear 
from  their  traces,  and  from  the  fragments  of  huge  gra- 
nite columns,  white  marble  Corinthian  capitals,  enta- 
blature etc.  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Ten  steps  led 
up  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  temple  itself  or  rather 
to  the  two  united  temples,  which  were  £ 00  feet  long 
by  200  feet  broad;  and  their  walls  were  lined  internally 
and  externally  with  blocks  of  marble  (a).  The  united 
temples  had  each  in  front  a  double  row  often  columns, 
as  we  know  from  ancient  medals;  and  the  localities  of 
their  basements  ane  still  observable.  They  were  of  Pro- 
connessian  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted  and 
six  feet  in  diameter;  and  of  them  one  fragment  remains 
on  the  area  near  S.  Francesca  Romana,  and  another  is 

(a)  Clagidian  de  Laud.  Stilich.  lib.  II.  v.  227. 


inserted  in  the  wall  near  the  cella,  near  which  we  also 
see  a  large  fragment  of  the  cornice.  With  the  four  cen- 
tral columns  of  each  front  corresponded  internally  four 
Others;  and  these  inner  columns  were  met  by  the  pro- 
jecting walls  of  the  cella,  which  still  in  part  exist.  The 
two  temples  were  perfectly  similar  5  and  their  celiac 
stood  back  to  back,  one  looking  towards  the  Capitol, 
and  the  other,  as  we  still  see,  towards  the  Colosseum. 
They  however  communicated  by  spaces  left  at  the  sides 
of  the  cellae ;  the  communication  on  the  south  side 
remains  almost  intact,  and,  as  is  seen,  was  lighted  by 
loopholes,  and  it  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  building. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  cella  was  a  large  niche,  as  is 
seen,  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of  each  divinity;  and 
ancient  medals  represent  both  as  seated,  which  accords 
with  the  criticism  of  Apollodorus.  The  medals  represent 
Venus  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  Victory ,  and  in 
her  left  a  spear,  and  Rome  with  a  globe  in  her  right, 
and  a  spear  in  her  left,  hand.  The  side  walls  of  the  cella 
had  niches,  as  is  still  seen,  which  were  adorned  with 
statues;  and  the  intervals  between  the  niches  were  deco- 
rated with  porphyry  columns,  fragments  of  which  have 
been  found  on  the  spot.  We  still  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  vaulted  cielings  overhanging  the  vacant  shrines  of 
both  deities. 

CIRCUS  OF  ADRIAN.  Procopius  describes  as  Circus  of 
listing  in  the  Fields  of  Nero  an  extensive  ancient  cir-  Adrian. 
*us,  where  gladiators  fought  in  former  times  (a);  and 
e  know  that  the  prata  Neroniana  correspond  with 
lat  are  now  called  the  prati  di  Castelio.  Fulvius   says 
uiat  in  his  time,  A.  D.  1527,  (b)  its  ruins  were  to  be 
seen,  as  does  also  Pirro  Ligorio  (c).  It  is  however  men- 
fa)  Gothic  War  lib.  II  c.  1.  (b)  Anlichita  di  Roma,  (c)  Trattato 
dci  Cerchi  etc. 
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tioned  by  no  ancient  writer 5  and  has  been  called  the 
circus  of  Adrian  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  this  tomb. 
Sepulchre  SEPOLGRO  DI  ADRIANO.  We  have  already  de- 

scribed this  edifice  as  a  modern  prison  5  and  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  it  as  a  fortress  and  a  tomb.  In  our 
account  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  its  sepulchral  chambers  could  receive 
no  other  occupant  after  the  deified  Nerva:  hence  Tra- 
jan, who  succeeded  Nerva ,  was  interred  in  the  spiral 
column  bearing  his  name;  and  for  the  same  reason  A- 
driari  erected  this  proud  fabric  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, A.  D.  135-136  (a).  It  is  situate  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  beyond  the  iElian  bridge,  within  the  gar- 
decs  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero.  Adrian  was  interred 
there  A.  D.  138  (&),  his  ashes  having  been  transferred 
thither  from  Baiae  with  great  pomp  by  his  adopted  sou 
and  successor  Antoninus  Pius  (c).  Here  also  were  in- 
terred the  adopted  son  of  Adrian,  JElius  Caesar,  who 
died  A.  D.  138,  a  short  time  before  his  adopted  fa- 
ther (d)\  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  wife  the  Elder  Faus- 
tina, the  latter  A.  D.  U1,  the  former  A.  D.  161,  to- 
gether with  two  sons  and  a  daughter  who  died  before 
them  (e);  Lucius  Verus,  son  of  iElius  Caesar  (f);  the 
younger  Faustina,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  the  Elder  Faustina,  who  died  at  Alaba 
near  the  Taurus  and  received  divine  honours  in  Rome 
A.D.  175,  and  her  husband  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  died 
in  Yienne  in  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  A.  D. 
180  (g-);  their  son  Commodus ,  strangled  A.  D.  192, 
whose  corpse  was  saved  the  indignity  of  being  dragged 

(a)  Dion  lib.  LXIX.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Capitolin.  Vit.  Antonin.  Pii 
c.  8,  et  Vit.  Veri  c.  11.  (d)  Spartian.  Vit.  JElii  ct  6.  (e)  Anonym,  of 
Mabillon  n.  5g,  60.  (f)  Capitolin.  Vit.  Lacii  Veri.  (^)  Herodian 
lib.  IV.  c,  I. 
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with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  at  the  instance 
of  his  successor  Pertinax  (a);  the  three  brothers  and 
eight  sisters  of  Commodus  (6);  and  lastly  Pertinax  and 
after  him  Septimius  Severus,  who  died  at  York,  whence 
his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  small  golden  urn  enclosed 
in  one  of  alabaster  (c).  That  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  Adrian,  iElius  Antoninus  Pius,  the  elder  Faus- 
tina and  three  children,  and  of  Commodus  remained 
affixed  to  the  dye  of  the  tomb  about  A.  D.  800 ,  we 
learn  from  the  Anonymous  of  Mabillon,  who  records 
them  as  existing  in  his  day  (d). 

After  the  public  funeral  of  S.  Severus  A.  D.  2\  1. , 
the  monument  remained  closed  until  A.  D.  /i09,  when 
it  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  who  carried  off  its  more 
valuable  urns.  It  was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths;  and  we  learn  from  Procopius 
that  its  exterior  was  intact  in  537,  when  attacked  by 
Vitiges,  who  was  repulsed  by  the  besieged:  a  Mean- 
while, n  says  Procopius, u  anothei  assault  of  the  Goths 
took  place  towards  the  Aurelian  gate  in  the  following 
manner :  the  tomb  of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian  stands 
without  the  Aurelian  gate  ,  at  about  a  stoned  throw 
from  the  walls ,  and  is  a  wonder  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ,  for  it  is  built  of  Parian  marble  ,  and  the  blocks 
are  closely  united  to  each  other  without  any  other  bond 
of  union.  It  has  four  sides  of  equal  dimensions ,  each 
of  which  is  a  stoned  throw  in  length  \  and  its  height 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  city-walls.  On  it  are  admirable 
marble  statues  of  men  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  a 
long  time  ago  «,  observing  that  it  could  be  made  an 


(<z)  Lamp  rid.  Vit.  Commod.  c,  17.  (b)  Anonym,  of  Mabillon  n.  4> 
64,  65,  66.  (c)  Herodian  lib.UL  c.  i5.  lib.  IV.  c.  1.  (dj  Spartian  Vit. 
Sever,  c.  24,  in  fine. 
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advanced  post  against  the  enemy,  carried  two  arms  from 
the  walls  to  the  tomb ,  thus  converting  it  into  part  of 
the  city  enclosure.  It  thus  resembled  a  tower  overlook- 
ing the  city  gate  in  that  quarter,  to  which  it  constituted 
a  sufficient  defence  ....  The  Goths ,  meanwhile  ,  as- 
sailed the  Aurelian  gate  and  the  tower  of  Adrian ,  ha- 
ving no  machines  whatever  9  but  a  number  of  ladders , 
and  abundance  of  darts  ,  thinking  that  they  should 
compel  the  besieged  to  surrender,  and  from  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers  easily  possess  themselves  of  the  cas- 
tle *?  (a).  Having  described  the  assault  of  the  Goths  un- 
der cover  of  the  portico  that  ran  from  the  iElian  bridge 
to  the  Vatican  basilic  ,  Procopius  adds  that  when  they 
were  about  to  apply  the  ladders  to  scale  the  walls ,  the 
besieged ,  having  no  other  means  of  defense ,  hurled 
down  on  the  heads  of  their  Gothic  assailants  the  large 
statues ,  that  crowned  the  circular  structure  5  and  thus 
repelled  the  besiegers.  This  was  the  first  serious  dis- 
aster which  the  edifice  suffered  5  and  of  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  arts  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
famous  Barberini  faun,  found  when  excavating  the  fosse 
of  the  castle  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII. ,  and  now  in 
the  Royal  musenm  at  Munich:  the  other  statues  thrown 
down  on  the  same  occasion  were  probably  not  inferior 
in  artistic  excellence.  From  the  passage  just  cited  we 
learn  the  appearance  which  the  monument  presented 
before  it  was  thus  dismantled.  On  a  square  basement, 
faced  with  blocks  of  Parian  marble,  and  adorned  on  its 
angles  with  groups  of  men  and  horses  ,  rose  a  circular 
superstructure  also  encrusted  with  marble  and  crowned 
with  statues  ,  among  which  must  have  been  that  of  A- 
di  ian ,  the  head  of  which ,  now  in  the  circular  hall  of 

(a)  Procop.  lib.  j.  c.  32. 
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the  Vatican  museum,  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  tomb. 
We  further  learn  from  Peter  Mallius ,  a  writer  of  the 
XII.  century  ,  that  the  edifice  was  enclosed  with  gilt 
bronze  railing ,  with  pillars ,  at  intervals  ,  crowned  by 
gilt  bronze  peacocks ,  two  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Vatican  garden  called  della  Pigna;  that  each  side 
was  furnished  with  a  gate  of  entrance  ,  before  one  of 
which  stood  a  gilt  bronze  bull;  and  that  the  sepulchral 
chamber  contained  a  porphyry  urn,  the  body  of  which 
was  transferred  to  S.  John  Laterans  to  serve  as  a  sepul- 
chral urn  for  Innocent  II.,  and  the  cover  of  which  now 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font  of  S.  Peter's  (a).  In  none 
of  these  descriptions  do  we  find  mentioned  the  bronze 
colossal  pinefruit  in  the  Vatican  garden  or  the  columns 
of  violet  marble,  formerly  in  S.  PauFs ;  and  hence  the 
opinion  put  forward  by  the  architects  of  the  XVI.  cen- 
tury that  the  former  crowned  the  circular  part  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  latter  formed  a  peristyle  round  it,  is  vir- 
tually excluded  by  S.  Leo  and  Procopius,  and  is  more- 
over a  gratuitous  assumption  unsupported  by  any  an- 
cient authority  whatever.  An  inscribed  circle  and  tan- 
gent, moreover,  leave  no  room  for  a  peristyle  5  and  the 
columns  would  have  been  disproportionate  for  the  edi- 
fice. Vestiges  of  the  external  decoration,  which  remain- 
ed and  were  copied  in  the  XV.  century  (Z>)  ,  inform 
us  that  the  sides  of  the  dye  were  decorated  with  heads 
of  oxen  ,  between  which  were  affixed  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  those  whose  ashes  reposed  within,  until 
scattered  by  the  rapacity  of  Alaric  A.  D.  £09.  Totila  made 
himself  master  of  the  edifice  on  his  return  to  Rome 

(a)  Homily  ofS.  Leo  on  the  feast  ofS.  Peter,  preserved  in  part 
by  Peter  Mallius  ,  Hist.  Basil.  S.  Petri,  c.  VIII.  n.  i3o.  [b)  The  mo- 
nument is  so  represented  on  the  bronze  door  of  S.  Peter's,  cast  about 
Ihe  year  i43i. 
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A.  D.  549;  and  retained  possession  of  it  for  three  years, 
when  the  Goths,  after  his  death,  surrendered  to  Narses 
on  the  sole  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared  (a). 

From  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  edifice  was  called 
the  prison  of  Theodoric  ,  career  Theodorici  (b)  ;  but 
in  the  year  590  ,  on  occasion  of  an  awful  plague,  Pope 
S.  Gregory,  at  the  head  of  a  penitential  procession,  is 
said  to  have  seen  on  its  summit  an  angel  sheathing  a 
sword ,  and  thus  indicating  the  cessation  of  the  plague. 
This  fact  and  the  supposed  appearance  of  S.Michael  on 
mount  Garganus,  a  short  time  previously,  led  Pope  Bo- 
niface III.  or  IV.  to  erect  on  its  summit  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  the  Archangel ,  which  from  its  elevated  po- 
sition was  called  inter  nubes  $  and  the  edifice  then  as- 
sumed its  present  name  of  Castel  S.  Angelo  (c). 

During  the  middle  ages  the  fortress  ceased  not  to 
be  an  object  of  sanguinary  contention  among  the  fac- 
tions that  distracted  Rome  5  but  in  no  instance  was  it 
the  centre  of  such  disorders  or  the  theatre  of  such 
crimes  as  during  the  X.  century,  when  in  possession  of 
the  infamous  Marozia  and  her  sacrilegious  descendants. 
At  no  period  of  her  sad  story  was  Rome  so  degraded  or 
oppressed  by  usurpation.  The  lawless  partizans  of  that 
intriguing  woman  ,  who  held  forcible  possession  of  the 
fortress ,  seized  the  person  of  John  X.  in  the  palace  of 
Lateran  ;  and  dispatched  the  aged  Pontiff  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  it  is  supposed  by  suffocation.  Benediet  VF. 
was  strangled  within  its  walls  in  97A  by  order  of  Cre- 
scenzio ,  one  of  her  descendants ,  who  possessed  it  and 
gave  to  it  for  a  time  the  name  of  Turns  Crescentii ; 

•  (a)  Procop.  lib.  III.  c.  34.  lib.  IV,  c.  53.  (b)  Theodoric  Niem. 
Tract.  VL  Nemoris  Unionis  c.  35.  (c)  Greg,  of  Tours  lib.  X.  c.  1.  Paul 
the  Deacon,  lib.  III.  c.  24.  Barronius,  Notes  to  the  Roman  Marty  ro- 
logy ,  and  Giorgi,  Notes  to  the  Martyrology  of  Adon. 
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and  in  the  same  century  John  XIV.  was  strangled  there, 
the  victim  of  factious  intrigue  (#).  These  horrors  ter- 
minated not  until  A.D.988,  when  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
after  a  month's  siege ,  succeeded  in  taking  the  castle  ; 
and  Crescenzio,  first  thrown  down  from  its  battlements, 
was  next  publicly  executed  by  order  of  Otho  ,  who  was 
poisoned  by  Stefania,  the  wife  of  Crescenzio,  in  revenge 
for  her  husband's  death  (b).  In  1084  Gregory  VII.  took 
refuge  there  on  the  approach  of  Henry  IV.,  who  fled  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sanguinary  Guiscard  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XIV.  century  the  fortress  was  occupied 
by  the  tribune  Rienzi  (c).  On  occasion  of  the  famous 
schism  of  the  West,  in  the  XIV.  century,  it  sustained 
a  siege  against  the  lawful  Pope,  Urban  VI.  5  and,  when 
surrendered  by  Gontelin  cle  S.  Crispin  ,  who  favoured 
the  antipope  Clement  VII.,  the  Romans  resolved  on  ra- 
zing it  to  the  ground.  Accordingly  they  removed  the 
marble  blocks  with  which  it  had  been  faced ,  and  em- 
ployed them  to  pave  the  squares  of  Rome  5  and  the  so- 
lidity of  the  remaining  walls  alone  prevented  its  total 
destruction  (d).  In  1499  Alexander  VI.,  whose  name 
we  shall  see  inscribed  on  a  slab  affixed  to  the  wall,  uni- 
ted it  to  the  Vatican  by  means  of  a  covered  way,  which 
still  exists ,  and  by  which  he  retired  into  the  castle  , 
when  Rome  was  attacked  by  Charles  VIII.,  as  did  also 
Clem.  VII.  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of  the  Constable 
Bourbon  A.  D.  1527.  In  1626  the  fosses  were  excava- 
ted by  Urban  VIII. 5  and  several  rooms  were  construct- 
ed in  the  interior  by  Paul  III. ,  which  we  shall  notice 
more  particularly,  as  we  make  our  circuit  of  the  edifice. 

(a)  Luitprand,lib.  III.  c.  4  ,  12.  Muratori  Rerum  Italicar.  Scriptor. 
(b)  Glabro  ,  lib.  1.  c*  4-  See  Baronius,  Muratori ,  Sismondi  etc.  (c)  His- 
toria  Cortusiorum ,  R,  I.  S.  T.  XII.  p.  923.  (d)  Theodoric  dc  Nismes, 
de  Schism,  lib.  I,  c.  14. 


the  castle. 
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"Visit  to  We  enter  by  a  gateway  to  our  right  ,  after  having 

passed  the  /Elian  bridge.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  before  we  enter,  we  observe,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  our  right ,  the  fosse  by  which  the  water 
from  the  river  enters  to  insulate  the  fortress,  and  which 
terminates  ,  as  may  be  observed ,  at  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver under  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito.  From  this  extre- 
mity of  the  bridge  we  also  observe  the  present  form  of 
the  citadel.  At  the  extremity  to  the  right  is  a  projecting 
bastion,  planted  with  canon,  which  command  the  pub- 
lic road  beyond  the  bridge  :  on  the  left  extremity  is  a 
similar  bastion  cut  by  the  road ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  three  lines  of  wall  with  terraces  , 
in  front  of  the  circular  structure,  which  is  flanked  more 
immediately  by  four  towers ,  two  in  front  and  two  to 
the  rear.  We  enter  under  a  small  porch,  which  serves  as 
a  sort  of  guard  house;  and  having  passed  the  three  lines 
of  wall  already  mentioned  by  as  many  doors  of  com- 
munication we  reach  the  basement  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
some  blocks  of  which  still  remain.  All  the  structures 
around  us ,  save  this  basement  and  its  circular  super- 
structure, are  modern.  To  the  right,  between  the  third 
line  of  wall  and  the  basement,  is  a  flight  of  paved  steps 
that  lead  up  to  the  terraces  and  four  half  towers  already 
mentioned.  From  the  inner  terrace  we  observe  the  re- 
mains of  the  square  basement  and  of  its  superstructure, 
to  the  latter  of  which  is  affixed  ,  opposite  the  bridge  , 
the  above  mentioned  inscription  to  Alexander  VI. ,  da- 
ted A.  D.  1/195.  The  four  towers,  which  are  here  ac- 
cessible, existed  in  the  XVI.  century,  for  we  find  them 
in  the  plan  published  by  Bufalini  in  1551.  Under  the 
inscription  of  Alexander  VI.,  is  one  of  the  ancient  en- 
trances cut  in  the  base  of  the  tomb  5  and  a  few  yards 
from  this  entrance  we  meet  a  door  to  the  left,  opening 
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on  a  corridor  which  leads  down  by  an  inclined  plane  to 
the  other  entrance ,  the  last  object  generally  shown  by 
the  custode.  The  walls  of  this  corridor  are  built  of  brick 
and  had  been  incrusted  with  giallo  antico  :  its  floor ,  as 
is  still  seen,  consisted  of  white  marble;  and  it  was  light- 
ed by  means  of  four  pyramidal  apertures  in  its  vault, 
which  are  closed  by  the  modern  constructions.  The  en- 
trance at  its  lower  extremity  is  closed  by  modern  ma- 
sonry. In  the  middle  ages  this  damp  and  dark  dungeon 
served  as  a  horrible  prison  5  and  it  would  appear  that 
Benvenuto  Cellini  had  experienced  its  horrors  (a).  Re- 
turning to  the   corridor    by  which  we   entered  ,  and 
advancing  about  30  yards ,  we  meet  the  entrance  into 
the  principal  sepulchral  chamber  ,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  corridor  and  lighted  by  two  pyramidal  windows ; 
and  here  a  small  iron  gate  to  the  left  leads  down  to  its 
floor.  This  chamber  is  built  of  blocks  of  travertin,  and 
contains  four  cinerary  niches  5  and  in  its  centre  was 
found  the  urn  of  Adrian  already  mentioned.  It  is  now 
cut  by  the  stairs  that  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  (he  edi- 
fice. At  the  extremity  of  this  first  corridor  is  a  niche  to 
the  right ,  in  which  stands  the  marble  statue  of  S.  Mi- 
chael   sculptured  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo ,  under 
Paul  III. ;  it  adorned  the  summit  of  the  edifice  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  present  bronze  one  under  Benedict  XIV. ,  cast  by 
Giardoni  from  a  model  by  Peter  Verschaffelt ,  a  Flem- 
ming.  Advancing  hence  we  soon  reach  an  open  area , 
from  which  a  door  to  the  left  conducts  into  one  of  the 
rooms  constructed  by  order  of  Paul  III.  after  the  de- 
signs of  Montelupo  and  Sangallo  ,  and  painted  by  Ser- 
moneta  ,  Luzio  Romano  and  Perino  del  Vaga  (#).  The 

(«)  Vit.  B.Cellini  lib.  II.  c.  i3.  (b)  Vasari,Life  of  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
scholar  of  Raphael. 
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framed  paintings  on  the  walls  are  unworthy  of  notice. 
From  this  spacious  chamber  we  enter  the  little  chapel 
of  S.  Michael,  over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  the  Archangel ,  and  in  a  recess  off  which  to 
the  left  is  the  Pontifical  chair  of  S.  Pius  V.  Ascending 
hence  we  reach  the  magnificent  apartment  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  castle,  which  is  decorated  with  paintings 
partly  by  the  same  hands  ,  among  which  the  portrait  of 
Michelangelo  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  Custode  con- 
ducts hence  to  another  hall  adorned  with  stuccos ,  re- 
presenting -various  classical  subjects.  From  this  hail  a 
door  looks  direct  on  the  treasury  of  Sixtus  V.  5  in  which 
that  great  Pontiff ,  who  expended  so  much  in  the  de- 
coration of  Rome ,  deposited  a  surplus  revenue  of  se- 
veral millions.  Leaving  the  treasury  to  our  left  we  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  which  is  flagged  with  tra- 
vertin, crowned  with  the  bronze  statue  already  mention- 
ed, and  commands  a  view  of  the  extent  of  the  castle 
enclosure ,  of  the  covered  corridor  of  Alexander  VI.  , 
of  S.  Peter's,  of  modern  Home  and  of  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  hills. 

^ofe*  A  Governor,  with  the  title  of  General,  resides  per- 

manently in  the  castlej  and  permission  to  visit  the  edi- 
fice is  easily  obtained  by  application  to  him  or  his  de- 
puty, who  appoints  one  of  the  military  to  accompany 
the  stranger  through  the  fortress. 

Eeflecfion.  On  the  construction  of  this  enormous  mole,  which 

eclipses  the  proud  mausoleum  of  Augustus  ,  Adrian 
lavished  that  wealth  and  labour,  which  might  have  esta- 
blished institutions  to  benefit  future  generations ,  and 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  to  society 
and  to  his  species:  in  its  erection  he  had  for  object  to 
raise  a  monument  which  would  for  ever  retain  his  name 
and  preserve  his  askes:  had  he  chosen  a  more  humble 
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tomb  these  objects  might  have  been  attained:  his  dust 
has  been  long  since  scattered,  and  his  name  effaced 
from  its  walls 5  and  it  can  excite  little  regret  that  his 
selfish  vanity  has  defeated  its  own  ends.  The  idea  of  this 
"noble  in  utility V)  of  pyramidal  size  may  have  origina- 
ted ,  as  Lord  Byron  intimates  ,  in  his  newly  acquired 
Egyptian  taste: 

"Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  reared  on  high. 

Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 

Whose  travel Fd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 

Enormous  model,  doomed  the  artist's  toils 

To  build  for  giant's,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome!  How  smiles 

The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth  , 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  abirtli." 

TEMPLE  OF  ANTONINUS  AND  FAUSTINA.  Temple  of 

This  temple,  now  the  church  of  S.Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  Anfoninus 

.1        .    o  1      t»  t-«  i  a°d  Faus- 

is  situate  on  the  via  Sacra  near  the  Roman  forum;  and  lina 

its  identity  is  established  by  the  inscriptions  still  re- 
maining on  its  frieze  and  architrave: 

DIVO     .    ANTONINO    .    ET 

and  beneath  it  on  the  architrave: 

dIvae  .  favstInae  .  ex  .  s  .  c 
Its  portico  and  lateral  walls  also  remain 5  and  the  tem- 
ple appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius 
and  the  Elder  Faustina,  not  to  the  second  Antoninus 
and  the  younger  Faustina,  for  its  form  exactly  accords 
with  that  seen  on  a  medal  of  the  Elder  Faustina,  and 
its  construction  corresponds  with  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  so  elegant  is 
its  plan,  so  admirable  its  execution.  Faustina  died  A. 
D.  1A1:  the  temple  was  erected  probably  the  year  fol- 
lowing and  dedicated  to  her;  and  the  name  of  Antoninus 
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was  added  after  his  death,  as  is  indicated  by  the  diffe- 
rent characters  of  the  two  inscriptions.  The  temple  is 
mentioned  by  Pollio,  in  his  Life  of  Seloninus  Gallienus, 
as  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  on  the  via  Sacra  (or), 
and  by  Spartian,  who  records  that  before  it  was  slain 
Petronius  by  order  of  Caracalla  (b). 

The  edifice  is  prostyle-hexastyle ,  that  is  it  had  a 
portico  only  in  front  and  that  consisting  of  six  columns. 
Besides  a  pilaster ,  each  side  of  the  portico  presents 
three  columns,  comprising  the  angular  one;  and  they 
are  each  of  one  block  of  Garistian  or  cippollino  marble 
with  an  attic  base  and  Corinthian  capital  of  white  mar- 
ble. They  are  fluted;  and  are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter and  forty-five  feet  in  height.  The  architrave  pre- 
sents two  divisions:  the  frieze  on  each  side  is  elegantly 
wrought,  and  is  adorned  with  griffins,  vases  and  cande- 
labra, and  with  exquisitely  sculptured  festoons.  Towards 
their  summits  the  columns  are  disfigured  by  deep  chan- 
nels cut  in  the  middle  ages  to  receive  the  rafters  of  some 
wretched  habitation  built  up  against  them.  The  walls  of 
the  cella  consist  of  square  blocks  of  peperino  well  uni- 
ted without  cement,  and  formerly  faced  with  marble, 
as  is  clear  from  the  projection  of  the  architrave.  In  the 
excavations  of  1811  the  ascent  to  the  temple  was  ascer- 
tained to  consist  of  a  flight  of  21  marble  steps;  and  the 
Via  Sacra  ,  which  ran  between  it  and  the  forum ,  was 
found  to  pass  at  their  base.  In  15£7  had  been  discove- 
red here,  among  other  fragments,  a  basrelief  of  a  chariot 
drawn  by  elephants  ,  an|emblem  of  the  apotheosis  (c); 
and  in  the  same  century  was  found  the  pedestal  of  an 
honorary  statue,  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  by  the  Ro- 
man bakers,  and  inscribed: 

{a)  C.  I.  [b)  Vit.  Caracall.  c.  4.  {c)  LigorioMass,  Vat.  n. 3374-p.  168. 
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imp  .  caes  .  .  divi  .  hadriani  ,  fil. 

divi  .  tralANI  .  PARTHICI  nep. 

Divi  •  NERVAE  .  PRONEP 

ANTOnIlNO   .    A  V  G    .     PIO 

PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTEST.  VII 

IMP  .  H   .   COS    .  HI    .  P   .   P 

CORPVS 

PISTORVM 

The  pedestal  was  transferred  to  the  casa  Maffei  ,  near 

lhe  baths  of  Agrippa,  and  its  inscription  is  recorded 

by  Gniter  (a). 

STATUE  OF  SIMON  MAGUS.  S.  Justin  Martyr,  Statue  of 
iri  his  first  Apology  ,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Anto-  Simon 
ninus  Pius  and  the  Roman  Senate  (£),  emphatically  aSus* 
reproaches  them  with  having  erected  a  statue  to  Simon 
Magus:  "Demons,"  sajs  the  Sainted  Apologist ,  "sent 
one  Simon,  a  Samaritan,  from  the  quarter  called  Git- 
hon  ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  hav- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  demoniacal  art  operating  in  him, 
wrought  magic  miracles  in  your  royal  city  of  Rome, 
was  pronounced  a  god,  and,  as  such,  honoured  by  yon 
with  a  statue,  which  statue  has  been  erected  in  the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  two  bridges,  bearing 
the  following  Latin  inscription:  K  Simoni  deo  Sanc- 
to"  (c);  and  again:  "Demons  sent  Simon  and  Menan- 
der,  Samaritans,  who,  by  means  of  magic  miracles,  de- 
ceived and  continue  to  deceive  many,  for  when  residing, 
as  I  said,  in  the  royal  city  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, he  filled  the  Sacred  Senate  and  People  with  such 
admiration  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  god  ,  and 
presented  him  with  a  statue,  like  others,  whom  you 

(a)  p.  nS5.    (b)    It  had  been  called  his  second,  but  is  really  his 
first,  Apobgy,  being  referred  to  by  him  in  the  second,    {c)  n.  1, 
.Vol.  IV.  38 
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worship.  We  therefore  praj  you  to  take  into  conside- 
ration this  our  memorial,  in  common  with  the  sacred 
Senate  and  Roman  people,  that  if  any  one  is  imbued 
with  his  doctrine,  the  truth  being  known,  he  may  no 
longer  continue  in  error;  and,  if  it  seem  pleasing  to 
you,  throw  down  the  statue  (a).11  Tins  Apology  was  pen- 
ned by  that  intrepid  champion  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  135,  according  to  Dodwell  and 
Pagi  (#);  it  was  addressed  publickly  and  fearlessly  to 
the  Empeor  and  Senate,  whom  it  charged  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue,  the  locality  and  inscription  of  which 
are  distinctly  specified;  its  allegation  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  (c),Eusebius,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Jerom,  Augustinand  Theodoret,  all  of  whom 
bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  same  public  fact;  and  the 
recognised  canons  of  criticism  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
evidence  require,  that  their  combined  authority  be  not 
rejected  without  cogent  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Such  testimony,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discovery  of  an  inscription  on  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
in  157^5  now  to  be  seen  in  the  lapidary  gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  and  thus  recorded  by  Baroniusr  "Ante  annos 
puto  quinque,  Gregorio  XIII.  Pontifice,  in  eadem  insula 
Tiberina,  e  ruderibus  lapis  est  effossus,  tali  inscrip- 
tione  notatus: 

SEMONI  SA.NGO  DEO   FIDIO   SACRVM 

SEX.  POMPEIVS    S.   P.  F.    COL.   MVSSlANVS 

QVINQVENNALIS  DECVR  BIDENTALIS 

DONVM  DEDIT. 

Prae  se  fert  lapis  ipse,'"1  continues  Baronius,  "  basim 
super  quam  statua  locata  esset,  sed  exiguam;  nee  enim 
cum  valde  angusta  sit,  capax  esse  videtur  alicujus  si- 
fa)  n.  56.  (b)  Petau  datesit  A.  D.  i39,and  Tillemont  A.  D.  i5o. 
(c)  Apologet.  c  i5. 
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mulacri  humanae  staturae  similis  (a).11  Baronius  here 
informs  us  that,  fn  the  XVI.  century,  was  found  a  stone, 
bearing  an  inscription  to  Semon  Sangus  Fidius,  a  di- 
vinity by  whom  the  Romans  generally  swore  (£);  and 
we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  learned  Apologist,  in 
his  ignorance  (imperitia)  of  the  Latin  language,  decei- 
ved by  the  similarity  of  the  names,  confounded  this 
well  known  Sabine  divinity  with  the  celebrated  Simon 
Magus  (c)!  Such  is  the  summary  process,  by  which  the 
venerable  authority  of  S.  Justin  martyr,  an  authority 
supported  and  confirmed  by  a  host  of  ancient  writers  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  is  set  aside,  and  this  on  mere 
conjecture,  founded  on  a  mere  possibility,  and  unsus- 
tained  by  evidence  or  authority  of  any  sort.  We  are 
gratuitously  called  upon  to  believe  that  Justin  martyr, 
a  pxofouud  philosopher,  and  therefore  a  prudent  and 
sagacious  observer  as  well  as  a  learned  man,  confounded 
a  statue  erected  by  an  individual  with  one  erected  by 
the  Emperor  and  Senate  of  Rome}  and  also  publick- 
ly  reproached  both  Emperor  and  Senate  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  raised ,  not  by  them  ,  but  by  Sextus 
Pompey,  not  to  Simon  Magus,  but  to  Sangus  Fidius, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  statue  itself  existed  to  re- 
fute the  charge  ,  and  convict  its  author  of  an  offence 
against  truth  and  against  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  Se- 
nate and  people.  Yet  the  supposed  offence  remained 
not  only  unpunished  but  uncontradicted,  for  even  Gres- 
cens,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Justin,  did  not  impugn 
his  testimony  on  this  point.  S.  Justin  besides  speaks 
of  a  particular  statue  ;  whereas  there  were  several  ,  as 
Baronius  shows,  erected  to  Semon  Sangus,  not  only  on 

(a)  AnnaL  ann.  44.  {b)  Ovid.  Fast.  VI. .  Varra  cle  Ling.  (.at.  IV.  10, 
Dionys.  11.  9,  (c)  Vallois,note  to  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecch  lib.  II.  c.  i3. 
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the  island  but  also  on  the  Quirinal.  These  critics,  more-*' 
over,  in  their  zeal  to  shake  the  testimony  of  Justin, 
assume,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Baronius,  that, 
with  the  inscription,  was  also  found  the  statue  dedica- 
ted to  Semon  Sangus:  "Certe  statua  ilia,  quam  in  in- 
sula Tiberina  videret  Justinus,  non  ita  dudum  efFossa 
est  cum  ea  inscriptione  etc.  {a)-"  but  even  this  corro- 
borative circumstance  is  a  pure  fiction,  unsustained  and 
even  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Baronius,  who  is  not 
only  silent  as  to  the  supposed  statue,  but  expressly  says 
that  the  base,  on  which  the  inscription  was  sculptured, 
seemed  too  narrow  to  sustain  a  statue  of  the  human  size: 
uNec  enim  cum  valde  angusta  sit  (basis),  capax  esse  vi- 
detur  alicujus  simulacri  humanae  staturae  similis  (b)P 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  Augustin  and  Theo- 
doret,  their  testimony,  it  is  replied,  is  reduced  to  that 
of  S.  Justin.  Were  the  allegation  true  ,  it  would  only 
serve  to  prove  their  conviction  of  his  accuracy;  but  this 
too  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  disproved,  moreover,  by 
the  fact  that  both  relate  particulars,  which  they  could 
not  have  learned  from  S.  Justin.  Thus  S.  Augustin  ac- 
cuses the  Senate  of  having  erected  the  statue  to  Simon 
and  Helen,  Justin  to  Simon  alone;  and  Theodoret  in- 
forms us  that  the  statue  was  of  brass  (c),  a  matter  on 
which  Justin  is  altogether  silent. 

But  the  Romans  never  numbered  the  living  among 
the  gods?  That  a  law  to  that  effect  existed  is  not  ques- 
tioned ;  but  that  a  contrary  practice  occasionally  pre- 
vailed is  no  less  unquestionable.  Thus  Athenagoras  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  city  of  Troas,  statues  were  erec- 
ted, and  sacrifices  offered  to  a  certain  Nerulia ,  at  the 

(a)  Vallois  ibid,  (b)  Note  46  in  Childe  Harold  says:  "  Baronius 
himself  was  obliged  to  detect  this  fable."  The  writer  of  the  note  canno 
.have  read  Baronius.  (c)  Hist.  lib.  I.  c,  1. 
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\ery   time  that  he  was  about  to  testify  his  liability  to 
the  common  laws  of  mortality  (<z);  Caligula  and  Domi- 
tian  were  greeted  during  life  with  similar  honours;  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  yet  living,  were  proclaimed 
gods  by  the  people  of  Lystra,  whose  unanimity  was  con- 
firmed by  the  decision  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  "who5 
bringing  oxen  and  garlands,  would  have  offered  sacri- 
fice with  the  people"  (b).  Why  then  might  not  Claudius, 
who ,  as  Irenaeus  (c)   and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  relate  , 
erected  the  statue  to  Simon  Magus  at  his  own  request, 
have  also  deified  his  favoured  Magician?  Nor  will  the 
well  known  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  the  Jews  refute 
the  hypothesis,  for  who  does  not  know  that  the  most 
contemptible  and  even  the  most  shameful  objects  in 
nature  were  sometimes  numbered  among  the  divinities 
of  Rome,  where,  says  Tacitus,  "cuncta  undique  atrocia 
aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque  (^).r)  The  autho- 
rity of  Justin  Martyr  is  therefore  unshaken*,  on  this 
point,  by  the  conjectures  of  Yallois  and  Mosheim,  and 
their  more  obscure  followers  (e);  and  his  accuracy,  con- 
firmed by  the  concurrent  voice  of  Christian  antiquity, 
is  recognised  by  the  learned  Bellarmin,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  discovery  of  the  inscription  already 
cited ,  and  also,  among  others ,  by  the  laborious  Til- 
lemont  (/),  "whose  works  on  Ecclesiastical  history,V) 
says  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "have 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  if  not  at  the  head 
of  all  who  have  laboured  in  that  fertile  though  rugged 
fieldv>  —  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  interest- 
ing point  of  historical  criticism  ,  not  only  from  love 
of  truth  and  respect  for  the  illustrious  character,  whose 

(a)  Apol.  p.  29.  (b)  Acts  XIV.  10,11,12.  (c)  Adversus  Haeres* 
lib.  I.  c.  23,  {d)  Annal.  lib.  XV.  (e)  Praelect.  Hist.  Eccles.  by  J.  B. 
Palma,  Rome  i858,Vol.  I.  c.  9,  p.  63  sq.  (/)  T.  II.  p.  52i. 
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authority  is  so  irreventlj  flung  aside,  '•quod  omnes 
Iiabet  erroris  notas,  "says  Mosheim  (a),  but  also  from 
a  conviction  that  to  acquiesce,  without  sufficient  proof, 
in  this  charge  of  ignorant  inaccuracy,  would  be  to  fa- 
vour the  pretensions  of  innovation  and  error,  to  weaken 
the  conclusive  testimony  of  this  learned  Apologist  and 
holy  Martyr  on  the  important  dogmas  of  the  real  pre- 
sence (b)  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (c). 
Temple  TEMPLE  AND  COLUMN  OF  MARCUS  AURE- 

and  co-       LIUS  ANTONINUS  This  temple  and  column  are  both 

Jurrm  ot  #  L 

Marcus         mentioned  together  by  Victor  and  the  Notitia:  Tem- 

Aurelius.  plum  J).  Antonini  et  colonna\  and  it  would  hence  ap- 
pear that  they  stood  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  column 
was  erected  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  as  is  clear 
from  its  basreliefs,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  events  of 
his  famous  war  with  the  Quadri,  Marcomanni  and  Sar- 
matians,  and  also  from  the  inscription  of  Adrastus,  a 
a  freedman  of  S.  Severus  and  Caracalla,  found  near  the 
column  and  now  in  the  Vatican,  by  which  it  is  desig- 
nated COLVMNAM  DIVI  MARCI.  The  column  re- 
mained public  property  until  the  year  955,  when  it  was 
assigned  by  Agapitus  II.  to  the  then  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Sylvesier  in  Capite,  as  is  attested  by  the 
original  grant  in  the  possession  of  the  monastery;  and 
the  monks  erected  near  it  a  church  to  S.  Andrew.  In 
108A  the  devastation  of  Guiscard  reduced  the  monks 
to  comparative  distress  ,  to  relieve  which  they  let  the 
column  and  church,  which  however  they  subsequently 
recovered 5  and  in  their  portico  existed  an  inscription 
bearing  date  A.  D.  1119,  inhibiting  the  future  aliena- 
tion of  the  column  under  divers  pains  and  penalties. 

(a)  De  rebus  Eeclesiasticis  ante  Constantinum.   (b)   n.  66,  p.  S3. 
(c)  n.  6,  p.  47. 
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Their  claims  to  it  have  been,  however,  long  since  super- 
seded with  themselves;  and  the  column  again  became, 
as  it  still  is,  public  property. 

The  Aurelian  is  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  Tra- 
jan column;  and  is  entwined  with  the  sculptured  roll 
of  that  emperor's  victories.lt  rises  to  a  height  of  125 
feet ,  that  is  three  feet  lower  than  that  of  Trajan ,  and 
consists  of  huge  blocks  oi  Carrara  marble,  in  which  are 
cut  internally  190  steps,  five  more  than  those  of  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  with  forty-one  loopholes.  Originally  it  stood 
on  two  pedestals ,  the  lower  visible  at  least  to  a  height 
of  six  feet,  but  now  buried  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet; 
and  its  ancient  entrance  is  also  buried  beneath  the  su- 
perincumbent soil.  On  its  summit  stood  the  bronze  sta- 
tue of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  was  probably  carried  off 
by  Gonstans  or  Constantine  III.  A.  D.  663 ;  and  in  its 
stead  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V-,  A.  D.  1589,  the  bronze 
statue  of  S-  Paul,  by  which  it  is  still  surmounted,  and 
which  cost  altogether  the  sum  of  2^96/  (a).  It  was  mo- 
deled by  Costantino  de  Servi  ;  cast  by  Bastiano  Torri- 
giani;  and  gilt  by  Tommaso  Moneta.  When  erected  it 
looked  towards  the  piazza  del  Popolo;  but  Sixtus  V. 
had  it  turned  towards  the  Vatican  at  an  expense  of  300 
crowns.  The  present  pedestal  was  constructed  by  Fon- 
tana,  who  repaired  the  whole  column  by  order  of  Six- 
tus V.;  and  the  inscription  on  the  side  opposite  the 
post-office  erroneously  states  that  the  column  had  been 
dedicated  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  his  adopted  father  An- 
toninus Pius,  whereas  Aurelius  Victor  expressly  says 
that  it  was  erected  to  the  former  after  his  death!  "Soli 
Senatores  omnia  decrevere,  templa,  columnas,  sacer- 
dotes;"'  and  again,  "ob  cujus  honorem  templa,  colum- 

{a)  Fea  Miscellanea  T.  II.  p  9. 
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nae^  multaque  aliadecreta  sunt."1*'  We  know,  moreovei, 
that  the  column  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  found  in  the  garden  of  the  Missions,  on 
Monte  Citorio  |  that  it  consisted  not  of  marble  but  of 
granite;  that  on  occasion  of  its  reelection  by  Fontana 
in  the  square  of  Monte  Citorio  it  fell  and  was  so  much 
injured  that  its  fragments  were  employed  to  repair  the 
obelisk  now  standing  there  5  and  that  its  pedestal  was 
transferred  to  the  Vatican  gardens ,  where  it  is  still  to 
be  seen.  The  modern  inscriptions  on  this  column  are 
as  follows: 


1 


3 


SIXTVS  V  .  PONT .  MAX 

COLVMN  HANC 

COCHLIDEM 

IMP.  ANTONINO  .  DICATAM 

MISERE  .  LACERAM 

BVINOSAMQVE  .  PRIMAE 

FORMAE  .  RESTITVIT 

A.  MDLXXXIX.PONT.IV  . 


M.  AVRELIVS  .  IMP. 

ARMENIS  .  PARTHIS  . 

GERMANISQVE  .  BELLO 

MAXIMO  DEVICTIS 
TRIVMPHALEM  .  HANG 

COLVMNAM  .  REBVS 

GESTIS  .  INSIGNEM 
IMP  .  ANTONINO  .  PIO 

PATRI .  DEDIGAVIT 


SIXTVS  .  V  .  PONT  .  MAX. 

COLVMNAM  .  HANC 

AB .  OMNI .  IMPIETATE 

EXPVRGATAM 

S  .  PAVLO  .  APOSTOLO 

AENEA  .  EIVS . STATVA 

INAVRATA.IN.SVMMO 

VERTICE.POSITA  .D.D. 

A  .  MDLXXXIX  ,  PONT  .  IV  . 


TRIVMPHALIS 

ET.  SACRA.  NVNC  .SVM 

CHRISTI .  VERE  .  PlVM 

DISCIPVLVM.FERENS 

QVI.PER.  CRVCIS 

PRAEDICATIONEM 

DE  .  ROMANIS 

BARBARISQVE 

TRIVMPHAVIT 


The  third  contains  the  alleged  error,  ascribing  the  de- 
dication of  the  column  to  Antoninus  Pius  by  his  adop- 
ted son  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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The  basreliefs,  like  those  of  the  Trajan  column  ,  Basrelief 

cannot  be  satisfactorily  examined  with  the  naked  eye  °f.  JuP1'er 
r  i  n  ,  Pluviaiis. 

irom  the  minuteness  of  the  scale  and  the  distance  at 

which  they  are  viewed;  but  excellent  engravings  of  the 
reliefs  of  both  columns  have  been  executed  by  Pietro 
Sante  Bartoli.  Amongst  them,  however,  we  can  here 
clearly  distinguish,  on  high,  opposite  the  post-office,  a 
basrelief  of  Jupiter  Pluviaiis,  his  arms  extended  and 
streaming  with  torrents  of  water.  All  the  reliefs  relate 
to  the  victories  over  the  Quadi,  Marcomanni  and  Sar- 
matians;  and  this  relief  records  the  fact  of  the  Roman 
army  having  been  miraculously  refreshed  with  rain 
when  perishing  with  thirst  in  the  Marcomannic  war. Chris- 
tian writers  relate,  that,  on  seeing  the  army  reduced  to 
straights  for  want  of  water,  the  Melitensian  legion,  as 
they  are  called  by  Eusebius,  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  fell  torrents  of  rain  which  enabled 
the  Roman  army  to  satisfy  their  thirst,  and  engage  the 
enemy,  whom  thunder,  lightning  and  hail  threw  into 
dismay  and  confusion,  and  whom  the  Romans  soon  rou- 
ted and  destroyed  (a)*  The  prodigy,  however,  which  is 
recorded  by  several  Pagan  writers,  is  here  ascribed,  not 
to  Christian  prayer  but  to  the  Watery  Jove. 

With  regard  to  the  temple  of  M.  Antoninus ,  we  Temple 
find  it  and  the  column  placed  by  the  Catalogue  of  Victor  °f  M.  An- 
in  the  IX.  region:  Templum  D.  Antonini  cum  columna 
coclide  quae  est  aha  pedes  CLXXF.  habet  gradus 
CCVI.  et  fenestrellas  LVI.  Hence  it  appears  that,  as 
the  temple  of  Trajan  stood  near  his  column,  the  tem- 
ple of  M.  Antoninus  stood  near  the  column  of  thatE**1** 


{a)  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  5.  lib.  ad  Scapillam  c.  4.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  V.  c.  5.  Vales,  in  not.  Euseb.  Huet  prop.  5,  paragr.  19.  Letter  of 
Aurelius  to  the  Senate  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr. 
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peror.  In  the  piazza  di  Pietra,  adjoining  the  piazza  Co- 
lonna,  stand  eleven  magnificent  columns,  sustaining  an 
entablature,  the  architecture  of  which  belongs  to  the 
era  of  the  Antonines;  and  they  are  hence  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  M.  Antoni- 
nus. They  are  much  injured;  and  are  therefore  built 
up,  to  strengthen  them,  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the  Do- 
gana  or  Custom-house ,  erected  by  Innocent  XII.  in 
1695.  They  are  of  white  marble,  (il1/*  feet  in  height 
and  &Afa  feet  in  diameter,  fluted  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  and  the  entablature  is  repaired  with  plaster  so 
as  to  present  an  unbroken  surface,  whence  the  vulgar 
error  that  it  consists  of  one  block  of  marble.  Its  cor- 
nice had  been  beautifully  adorned  with  lions'1  heads; 
and  a  large  fragment  of  it,  found  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  YIL,  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  passage  lead- 
ing from  the  gallery  of  paintings  on  the  Capitol  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  To  the  rear  of  the  columns  is  seen  part 
of  the  wall  and  cieling  of  the  temple.  Palladio  has  left 
a  plan  of  the  edifice,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  had 
eight  columns  in  front  and  fifteen  on  either  side;  and 
these  eleven  columns  must  therefore  have  belonged  to 
one  of  the  lateral  colonnades. 
Unknown  At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Dogana  is  the  vicolo 

della  Spada  di  Orlando ,  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  via  de')  Pastini  and  the  piazza  Capranica : 
in  it  is  a  sunken ,  mutilated  column ,  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  adjoining  orphan-house;  and  in  the  orphan- 
house  are  four,  and  in  an  adjoining  soapboilers  house 
three  other  mutilated  columns ,  all  in  a  line  and  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  They  evidently  belonged  to  the 
portico  of  some  ancient  edifice ,  but  of  what  edifice  we 
know  not  with  certainty.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
relates  that,  to  commemorate  the  victories  achieved  by 


remains  of 
antiquity. 
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the  Romans,  Agrippa  erected,  A.  U.  G.  728 ,  a  portico 
called  the  portico  of  Neptune,  because  attached  to  a 
temple  sacred  to  that  briny  god  (a)  5  and  its  portico 
was  adorned  with  a  painting  of  the  Argonauts ,  as  we 
learn  from  Victor,  the  Notitia  and  Martial  (b).  It  was 
burnt  in  the  great  conflagration  of  A.  D.  80  (c) \  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Adrian  (d).  These  columns  are  conjectu- 
red to  have  belonged  to  that  portico  5  but  they  must  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  unknown  edifices. 

TEMPLE  OF  SOL-SERAPIS.  The  Regionaries  Temple 
agree  in  fixing  the  locality  of  this  temple  in  the  VI.  re-  serapis. 
gion  ,  which  embraced  the  Quirinal  5  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  fact  of  the  statues  of  the  Tiber 
and  Nile,  now  on  the  Capitol,  having  been  found  in 
the  Golonna  gardens,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  huge  fragment  of  a  marble  entablature  in  the  gar- 
dens belonged  to  this  temple,  which,  according  to  an 
inscription  preserved  by  Gruter,  was  erected  by  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  its  vicinity  rose  a  tower,  called  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  la  tone  di  Mesa}  and  it  is  hence  not  improba- 
ble that  in  the  same  locality  stood  the  female  Senate- 
bouse  built  by  Heliogabalus,  and  dedicated  to  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Mesa,  who  presided  over  their  sage  delibera- 
tions on  the  female  fashions  of  the  empire. 

ARCH  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.  It  spanned  the  £rch  of 

ri  1         •  11     -XT  mi    Marcus 

Corso  near  the  via  della  Vite,  where  we  observe  affixed  Aurelius. 

to  the  wall  of  the  house  n.  167.  an  inscription  recording 
the  singular  merit  of  Alexander  VII.  in  having  ordered 
its  demolition  in  1622.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  bar- 
barous act  was  its  oblique  position  on  the  Corso,  which 
swerves  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Flaminian  way  ,  on 


[a)  Lib.  LIH.  c,  27.  lib.  LXVI-    (b)  Lib.  III.  ep.  20.     (c)  Dionys. 
lib.  LXVI.  c.  34.     (d)  Spartian  Vit.  Adrian,  c,  1  9. 
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which  the  arch  was  erected  5  but  this  might  have  been 
a  reason  for  its  removal,  not  surely  for  its  demolition. 
We  find  the  French ,  in  our  own  day ,  transferring  a 
Roman  arch  from  their  distant  conquests  in  Africa  to 
the  French  capital;  while  the  Romans  themselves  record 
as  a  meritorious  deed  the  demolition  of  one  standing  in 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  world  to  honour  the  victories 
of  the  best  and  greatest  emperor  Rome  ever  produced, 
an  emperor  who  united  the  praise  of  exalted  virtue  to 
that  of  military  glory,  who  was  the  conqueror  of  distant 
nations  and  the  father  of  his  people,  and  who  therefore 
deserved  at  once  the  victor's  laurel  and  the  civic  crown! 
On  the  side  towards  the  Popolo  the  arch  had  been  de- 
corated with  four  columns  of  verde  antique  and  two  re- 
liefs :  its  southern  side  had  been  similarly  adorned;  but 
from  it  two  of  the  columns  and  all  the  reliefs  had  dis- 
appeared ,  as  had  also  two  of  the  columns  of  the  nor- 
thern side.  The  two  reliefs  ,  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  demolition,  are  enchased  in  the  walls,  as  we  ascend 
to  the  hall  of  the  Conservators ,  and  are  described  in 
our  notice  of  the  modern  Capitol.  Another  relief,  which 
belonged  to  this  arch ,  exists  in  the  Torlonia  palace  , 
and  represents  Marcus  Aurelius ,  whose  head  has  been 
restored  as  Lucius  Yeius ,  standing  before  an  edifice 
decorated  with  columns ,  perhaps  the  basilic  of  the  fo- 
rum of  Antoninus,  and  granting  peace  to  the  Germans 
after  his  triumph  over  them  A.  D.  476.  Two  of  the  co- 
lumns of  verde  antique  now  adorn  the  great  altar  of 
S.  Agnes  in  the  piazza  Navona  and  were  sold  for  1000 
scudi  each; and  the  other  two  decorate  the  Corsini  cha- 
pel in  S.  John  Laterals.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  was 
transferred  by  order  of  its  demolisher  to  the  fool  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  Alexandrine  library  of  the  Sa- 
pienza,  founded  by  him;  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  figure 
representing  conquered  Germany. 
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TEMPLE  OF  MERCURY.  This  temple  is  men-  Temple  of 
tioned  only  by  Victor,  Rufus  and  the  Notitia,  who  place  Mercury, 
it  in  the  XI.  region  or  that  of  the  Circus  Maximus;  and 
Angeloni ,  an  antiquary  of  the  XVII.  century,  relates 
on  the  authority  of  Passed,  an  eye-witness,  that  its  re- 
mains were  discovered  at  the  side  of  the  circus  next  the 
Aventine ,  resembling  that  seen  on  the  medals  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  that  is  tetrastyle,  with  a  portico  sustain- 
ed by  hermae  instead  of  columns ,  and   a  tympanumv 
decorated  with  the  cock  ,  the  turtle,  the  ram,  the  ca- 
duceus ,  the  winged  petasus  and  the  purse ,  emblems 
of  Mercury.  On  the  medal  Mercury  is  also  seen  standing 
in  the  cella  with  the  purse  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
caduceus  in  the  left.  An  inscription  found  on  the  spot 
and  recorded  by  Angeloni  and  Nardini  (a)  shows  that 
the  area  had  been  consecrated  from  A.  D.  65  ,  the  year 
of  the  Neronian  conflagration;  but  the  temple  seems  not 
to  have  been  rebuilt  until  A.  D.  173  by  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Its  mention  by  Victor,  Rufus  and  the  Notitia  is  a 
proof  of  its  existence  in  the  V.  century. 

ARCH  OF   SEPTIMIUS   SEVERUS  IN  THE  Arch  of 
VELABRUM.  This  small  arch  adjoins  the  church  of  severus, 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  at  the  extremity  of  the  forum 
Boarium  ,  and  was  erected  to  S.  Severus,  his  wife  Julia 
Pia,  and  their  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  by  the  ban- 
kers and  salesmasters  ,  who  transacted  business  in  the 
forum  Boarium,  as  is  recorded  by  its  inscription  : 
(1)  IMP  .  CAES  .  L.  SEPTIMIO  .  SEVERO  .  PIO  . 

PERTINACI  .  AVG  .  ARABIC  .  ADIABENIC  . 

PARTHIC.MAX.FORTISSIMO.FELICISSIMO. 

(2)  POjNTIF.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTEST.  XH. IMP. 

Xt .  COS .  Ill .  P ATRI .  PATRIAE .  ET  (3)  IMP  . 

(a)  Roma  Anlica  lib,  VII.  c.  3. 
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CAES .  M  .  A VRELIO .  ANTONINO  i  PIO .  FE- 
LIGI  .  AVG .  TRIB  .  POTEST  .  VIh  COS.  III. 
P.P.  PROCOS .  FORTISSIMO .  FELICISSIMO- 
QVE  .  PRIJXCIPI .  ET  (£)  IVLI AE .  AVG  .  M  A- 
TRI .  AVG .  N .  ET .  CASTRORVM .  ET .  SENA- 
TVS  .  ET  .  PATRIAE  .  ET  .  IMP  .  CAES  .  M  . 
AVRELII .  AOTOMNI .  PII  .  FELICIS  *  AVG . 
(5)  PARTHICI .  MAXIMI .  BRITTAMICI .  MA- 
XIMI .  (6)  ARGENTARII .  ET .  IN EGOTI ANTES. 

BOARII .  HVIVS  invent  DEVOTI.  NVMINI  . 
EORVM. 

Of  this  inscription  the  latter  part  of  the  third  line^ 
P.  P.  PROCOS.  FORTISSIMO.  FELICISSIMOQVE 
PRINCIPI ,  and  the  entire  of  the  fifth  lines,  PARTHICI. 
MAXIMI. BRITTANNICI.  MAXIMI.,  were  substituted 
for  other  words,  which  no  doubt  had  reference  to  Geta, 
In  the  sixth  line  the  word  LOCI ,  which  may  still  be 
traced,  was  partially  effaced;  and  in  its  stead  were  sub- 
stituted the  words,  JNyEHENT  ?  which  seem  to  imply  that 
the  salesmasters,  who  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the 
arch,  had  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  Having 
been  thus  built  by  private  individuals  the  arch  is  small 
but  faced  with  marble  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  or  that 
to  the  north  not  having  been  entirely  covered  with  mar- 
ble and  presenting  but  one  bas  relief.  The  eastern  side 
is  enclosed  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio. 
Its  reliefs.  ^ne  execution  of  this  arch  indicates  the  decline  of 

the  arts$  but  the  subjects  of  the  basreliefs  are  not  unin- 
teresting. To  the  right  and  left  of  the  inscription  are 
Hercules  and  Bacchus,  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  Impe- 
rial family;  the  Bacchus  is  concealed  in  the  adjoining 
wall  of  the  church.  On  the  little  pilasters  are  the  eagles 
of  the  legions ,  beneath  which  on  shields  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  princes,  of  which  that  of  Geta  on  the  left 
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pillar  is  effaced.  Between  the  little  pilasters  were  small 
figures;  and  that  next  the  Janus,  although  much  defa- 
ced, may  still  be  distinguished.  In  the  interiour  of  the 
arch,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  Severus  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  with  his  wife  Julia,  on  whose  left  is  a  cadu- 
ceus,  the  emblem  of  concord.  Beneath  them  is  a  broad 
band,  on  which  are  carved  sacred  instruments,  the  lituus 
or  augural  wand,  the  praefericulum  ,  the  patera  ,  the 
Flamen^s  cap,  the  simpulum  or  cup  used  in  sacrifice, 
and  a  sheath  with  the  sacred  knives.  Opposite  Severus 
and  Julia  were  Garacalla  and  Geta  ,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  effaced.  On  the  band  beneath  are  other  sacrificial 
instruments,  the  censer,  the  ax,  the  patera,  an  ox^s  head, 
the  praefericulum,  the  hammer  and  the  vase  of  the  lus- 
tral  water.  Beneath  is  another  sacrifice,  quite  mutilated. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  side  towards  the  Janus  are 
four  females  with  a  candelabrum  between  them:  beneath 
them  are  barbarian  captives  led  by  Roman  soldiers*  and 
lower  down  are  cattle  merchants,  now  nearly  effaced,  in 
allusion  to  one  class  of  those  by  whom  the  arch  was  erected. 

THE  JANUS.  It  is  situate  in  the  forum  Boarium,  TheJanus. 
near  the  arch  just  described,  and  consists  of  four  mas- 
sive pillars,  faced  with  marble  and  terminating  in  four 
arches,  which  sustain  a  vaulted  roof.  It  was  intended  to 
protect  from  sun  and  rain  the  merchants  who  frequen- 
ted the  forum  Boarium.  Each  front  is  79  feet  broad  and 
contains  twelve  niches ,  the  four  central  ones  of  which 
are  alone  deep  enough  to  contain  statues  ,  for  had  the 
angular  niches  been  made  equally  deep ,  they  should 
have  penetrated  those  of  the  eastern  and  western  fronts. 
Each  front  had  been  adorned  externally  with  white  mar- 
ble columns,  which  rested  on  a  high  basement  and  sus- 
tained an  entablature;  and  in  the  northern  pillar  is  a 
doorway  opening  on  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
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terrace.  The  steps  are  formed  from  ornamental  frag- 
ments, which  belonged  to  other  buildings:  the  niches 
are  far  too  small  for  the  massiveness  of  the  pillars;  and 
the  Corinthian  capitals ,  some  of  which  are  placed  on 
the  basement  ,  as  well  as  the  figures  on  the  key-stones 
are  all  coursely  executed  ,  circumstances  which  prove 
that  this  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  built  in  the  decline  of 
the  arts,  probably  under  Septimius  Severus,  near  whose 
arch  it  stands.  The  marble  slabs  with  which  it  is  faced 
were  bound  together  by  bronze  or  iron  cramps,  to  get 
at  which  the  numerous  perforations  which  we  see  were 
made  in  this  as  in  the  colosseum  and  other  monuments 
by  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  these  fragments  of  the  baser 
metals.  Victor  informs  us  that  Rome  possessed  thirty 
Jani,  of  which  this  alone  remains, 
a  he  gar-  GARDENS  OF  GET  A.  They  stood  on  the  eleva- 

Ceta  ^on  °^  tne  Janiculum  over  the  via  della  Lungara  ,  the 

only  part  of  the  XIV.  region,  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  Victor  and  the  Notitia  ,  not  otherwise  occupied  in 
the  time  of  S.  Severus ,  by  whom  they  were  laid  out;  and 
their  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  villas  Lante  and  Cor- 
sini,  where,  besides  other  objects,  was  found,  in  the  time 
of  Urban  VIII.,  a  bronze  statue  of  S.  Severus ,  now  in 
the  Sciarra  palace.  The  family  name  of  S.  Severus  had 
been  Geta ,  his  father  having  been  Lucius  Septimius 
Geta;and  the  epithet  'Severus''  was  given  him  by  the  sol- 
diery in  consequence  of  his  severity  in  enforcing  mili- 
tary discipline.  His  younger  son  is  generally  known  by 
the  family  name;  but  the  gardens  were  so  called  from 
the  father.  Spartian,  in  his  Life  of  Severus,  relates  that 
as  Caracalla,  then  five  years  old,  sat  at  supper  in  these 
gardens,  he  distributed  the  apples  with  great  profusion, 
on  which  his  father  told  him  not  to  be  so  lavish  as  he 
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had  not  the  wealth  of  a  king,  and  received  for  answer, 
but  I  shall  have  it  ,  an  anticipation  which  was  unfor- 
tunately realised. 

BATHS  OF  CARACALLA.  Eusebius  and  Cas-  Thermae 
siodorus  date  the  existence  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  °*  ^ara~ 
from  A.  D.  216:  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius  and  Spar- 
tian  record  their  magnificence ,  the  first  calling  them 
opera pulchri  cultus  (a),  the  second  opus  egregium  (£), 
the  third  eximiae^  magnificent is simae  (c);  and  Lam- 
pridius  informs  us  that  Caracalla   dedicated  them  by 
bathing  in  them  and  throwing  them  open  to  the  Public 
A.  D.  216,  two  years  before  his  assassination  by  Macri- 
nus:  et  lavacrum  quidem  Antoninus  Car ac alius  dedi- 
caverat  et  lavando  et  populum  admit tendo  (d),  Lam- 
pridius  adds  that  the  porticos  were  erected  by  Helioga- 
balus  and  completed   by  Alexander  Severus.  Olympio- 
dorus  says  that  they  contained  1600  marble  seats  for 
the  use  of  the  bathers;  and  Spartian  mentions  that  Ca- 
racalla opened  on  them  a  new  and  splendid  street  cal- 
led the  Via  Nova  (e).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  are 
never   mentioned  by  Dion  or  Herodian,  authors  who 
lived  so  near  the  time  of  Caracalla;  and  Olympiodorus 
is  the  last  ancient  writer  by  whom  they  are  noticed. 
That  they  had  been  repaired  A.  D.  500  we  know  from 
bricks  found  in  their  construction,  bearing  the  name 
of  Theodoric.  They  had  been  supplied  with  water  by 
the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus,  which  crossed  the  arch  of 
Drusus   and  was  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  IX.  cen- 
tury (/).  In  the  XVI.  century  they  were  despoiled  of 
their  remaining  columns  and  other  ornaments  for  the 

(a)  De  Caesar,   [b)  Lib.  VIII.  c  n.    (c)    Vit.  Caracall.  c9.  Vit. 
Sever,  c.  ai.    (d)   Vit-.  Heliogab.  c.  17.  Vit.  Alexan.  c.  a 5.  (*)  Vit  Ca-J 
racall.  c.  9.  (/)  Anonym,  of  Mabillon.  ^  £rj 

Vol.  IV.  39 
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erection  and  decoration  of  the  Farnese  palace,  to  which, 
were  then  transferred ,  among  other  antiquities  found 
here  3  the  famous  Hercules  of  Glycon  ,  the  group  of 
Dirce,  better  known  as  the  Toro  Farnese,  aud  the  fa- 
mous Flora  (a).  In  these  baths  were  also  found  the  two 
large  granite  urns  now  in  the  piazza  Farnese  (£),  and 
the  two  large  basalt  urns  in  the  Vatican  (c),  together 
with  various  fragments,  deposited  in  the  first  apodyte- 
rium  of  the  cold  bath.  In  the  XVIII.  century  Paul  V. 
transferred  the  thermae  to  the  Roman  seminary  as  a 
place  of  exercise  for  the  students}  and  from  that  period 
the  seminary  claimed  their  direct  dominium,  of  which 
they  have  been  very  properly  deprived  by  the  present 
Pontiff  Gregory  XVI.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  baths 
consists  of  external  and  internal  ranges  of  buildings  , 
the  external  forming  a  square  of  1100  feet  on  every 
side,  besides  two  lateral  exedrae  projecting  each  1 50  feet, 
and  a  reservoir  to  the  rear  of  the  stadium  ,  forming  a 
projection  of  110  feet. 
The  front  fo  visit  the  front  external  range  we  enter  a  gate- 

range  of  way  *°  our  ^fc5  a  ^ew  yaro!s  before  reaching  the  ordi- 
building.  nary  entrance  to  the  baths,  and  find,  below  the  farm- 
house, a  row  of  dilapidated  chambers,  which  were  two 
stories  high,  and  were  preceded  by  an  ancient  portico, 
once  sustained  by  pillars  adorned  with  half  columns. 
The  chambers  here  amounted  to  fifty-two:  in  the  centre 
was  one  double  the  size  of  the  others  with  a  flight  of 
steps  at  either  side  leading  up  to  the  area  between  them 
and  the  baths}  and  at  the  extremities  were  two  similar 
flights  of  steps.  Between  these  four  great  stairs  were 
four  private  flights  of  steps,  two  to  the  right  and  two 

(a)  Aldroandi  Raccolta  delle  statue  di  Roma,  (b)  Vacca  Mem. 
n.  23,  (c)  Fea  Miscell.  T.  I.  p.  65. 
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to  the  left,  each  at  a  distance  of  four  rooms  from  the 
great  stairs  ;  and  thus  of  the  fifty  rooms  on  this  side 
twelve  were  occupied  by  stairs.  Each  chamber  is  preceded 
by  its  antichamber,  called  by  Pliny  in  the  description  of 
his  villa,  a procoeton^  and,  like  the  Cento  Cellae  of 
Adrian's  villa,  these  chambers  were  destined  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  soldiers  and  slaves  attached  to  the 
baths.  The  large  stairs  admitted  the  Public  to  the  inte- 
rior; and  the  smaller  formed  external  communications 
to  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor  occupied  by  the  slaves. 
Of  the  external  portico  nothing  remains  but  vesti- 
ges of  its  vaulted  cieling;  but  the  chambers  and  stairs 
are  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

Returning  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  we  tra-  The  area 
verse  the  area  between  this  front  range  and  the  internal  aad  h 
body  of  the  thermae:  it  bad  been  planted  with  trees  and  inner  one. 
intersected  with  walks;  and  immediately  opposite  is  one 
of  the  front  entrances  of  the  baths,  consisting  of  a  large 
central  door-way  nearly  filled  up  with  soil ,  and  one 
central  and  two  lateral  windows  of  spacious  dimensions. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  this  area  is  a  similar  front  en- 
trance; and  both  look  to  the  north-reastf 

On  reaching  the  entrance   to  the  internal  body  Entrance 
of  the  thermae,  we  have  an  imperfect  view  of  the  conti^  *o  the 
nuation  of  the  outer  ranges;  but  we  shall  omit  a  further  0f  build- 
description  of  them  until  we  arrive  atthecaldanum  of  the  ing;  the 
inner  building,  which  commands  a  better  view  of  them,  Pa  aeslra- 
These  inner  ranges  are  750  feet  long  by  150  feet  broad, 
and  are  here  entered  by  the  palaestra,  to  the  left  of  which 
is  the  interior  of  the  front  entrance  ,  the  exterior   of 
which  we  already  noticed.  It  forms  a  magnificent  vesti- 
bule composed  of  three  chambers,  separated  from  one 
another  by  projecting  pillars,  with  the  grand  entrance 
iu  the  central  one,  and  lighted  by  a  window  over  the 
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entrance  and  one  at  either  side.  This  vestibule  was  vault- 
ed as  may  still  he  observed,  and  was  floored  with  mo- 
saics, as  is  seen  on  the  spot.  The  palaestra  was  an  oblong 
court  165  feet  long  by  65  feet  broad,  with  an  internal 
portico  on  three  sides,  which  had  been  lined  with  mar- 
ble up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault.  Its  frieze  had  been 
of  solid  marble,  adorned  with  trophies,  as  its  remains 
indicated;  and  the  numerous  holes  which  we  observe  on 
three  sides  of  the  palaestra  were  made  by  the  Romans 
of  the  middle  ages  to  get  at  the  cramps  which  sustained 
the  frieze.  On  the  fourth  side  were  three  large  exedrae, 
flanked  bj  two  entrances,  one  of  which  gave  us  admis- 
sion ,  and  the  other  of  which  is  closed  with  masonry. 
Opposite  the  central  exedra  is  another,  90  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  six  niches  for  statues,  one  of  which  forms 
the  door  of  the  custode's  lodge:  the  two  central  niches  are 
rectilinear,  the  four  lateral  curvilinear  5  and  they  had 
been  all  adorned  with  statues.  The  porticos  had  been 
vaulted,  as  is  still  seen 5  and  the  intermediate  area  had 
been  open,  and  used  for  manly  exercised  before  bath- 
ing. The  floor  of  the  palaestra  consisted  of  mosaics  re- 
presenting prize-fighters,  the  remains  of  which  now  form 
a  magnificent  floor  in  the  Lateran  palace.  The  floor  over 
the  porticos  had  also  been  adorned  with  figured  mo- 
saics, as  is  attested  by  a  fallen  fragment,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  this  area,  and  which  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  component  strata  of  such  floors,  described  by  PI  my  (a). 
The  great  From  the  palaestra  we  pass  into  four  rooms,  two 

cold  bath      ^  e;t[ier  side    by  a  doorway  opposite  that  by  which  we 

and  ad-  7     -  J      rr 

joining        entered.  Of  these  rooms  one  had  been  the  apodytenum 

rooms.  or  undressing  room  of  the  palaestra;  another  the  elaeo- 

thesium  or  room  for  oils;  another  the  conisterium  or  sand 

[a)   Vol.  IV.  [>.  n6, 
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room  for  drying  the  body;  and  a  fourth  appropriated 
to  the  slaves  in  attendance.  Each  chamber  had  a  corres- 
ponding one  over  it;  and  in  the  first  to  the  left  are  ves-* 
tiges   of  the  stairs    that  led  up  to  them.  From  these 
chambers  we  advance  into  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the 
frigidarium,  which  was  also  reached  from  the  outer  range 
by  a  door  to  the  left.  This  hall  had  been   roofed ,  as  is 
still  observable  :  to  our  right  as  we  entered  it  is   the 
apodyterium    of  the  frigidarinm,  in  which  the  custode 
keeps  various  fragments  found  in  the  baths;  and  to  the 
left,  on   entering   it,  we  observe  the   locality  of  the 
stairs,  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  this  oblong  area  are  two  similar  apart- 
ments; and  the  intermediate  space,  measuring  160  feet 
by  805  was  occupied  by  the  frigidarium  or  public  cold- 
bath,  which  was  evidently  unroofed.  Its  wall  to  the  left 
presents  an  upper  and  an  under  row  of  niches  for  sta- 
tues, between  which  are  vacant  spaces  ,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  reliefs.  At  the  interval  of  every  three  niches 
stood  a  column  of  the  composite  order,  so  as  to  form  a 
colonnade  of  four  columns  sustaining  an  entablature; 
and  under  each  of  the  nine  lower  niches  are  traces  of 
the  conduits,  which  supplied  the  bath  with  water.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  large  rectilinear  recess  with  two 
curvilinear  ones  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers  and 
'  spectators  ;  and  a  straight  line  drawn   from  the  outer 
walls  through  the  centre  of  the  rectilinear  recess  would 
divide  the  whole  of  the  internal  and  external  bodies  of 
buildings,    composing  the  thermae,   into   two    equal 
halves,  perfectly  similar  and  symmetrical  in  all  their  de- 
tails. Accordingly  we  find  the  rooms  at  the  extremity  of 
this  oblong  area  exactly  similar  to  those   by   which   we 
entered  it;  and  in  the  locality  of  the  stairs,  correspon- 
ding with  that  to  which  the  custode  gave  us  admission. 
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are  modern  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit  j 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  area  of  the  ther- 
mae and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  excavation 
opposite  these  stairs  has  heen  made  during  the  present 
year,  18££.  The  four  rooms  beyond  the  locality  of  the 
cold  bath  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  we  saw  on 
leaving  the  palaestra:  their  chequered  hollow  floors  of 
black  and  white  mosaics  yielded  to  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  ruins  (a).  From  them  we  enter  the  second  pa- 
laestra ,  the  mosaic  floor  of  which  consists  of  marble, 
porphry,  verde  antique  etc.  in  various  patterns:  here  a 
fragment  of  a  fluted  pilaster  of  giallo  antico  and  a  white 
marble  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  indicate  the 
splendour  of  its  ancient  decoration*  The  mosaic  floor 
of  the  side  entrance  here  has  also  been  recently  denu- 
ded; and  the  process  of  further  excavation  proceeds  as 
we  pen  these  brief  notices. 
The  cor-  We  have  now  seen,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth, 

^^lat  "  1  tne  sect*on  °f  tne  baths ,  which  may  be  called  that  of 
the  frigidarium ;  and  proceed  by  an  opening  in  the 
exedra  of  the  palaestra  into  what  may  be  designated  the 
section  of  the  tepidarium ,  parallel  to  and  coextensive 
with  the  other.  At  this  and  the  opposite  extremity  are 
two  rooms,  by  one  of  which  we  entered,  and  each  of 
which  communicates  not  only  with  its  corresponding 
palaestra,  but  also  with  the  adjoining  apodyterium  of 
the  frigidarium  on  one  side, and  on  the  other  with  a  court 
opening  on  the  respective  cauldrons  and  a  warm  bath. 
Adjoining  each  court,  towards  the  south-east,  is  a  re- 
servoir, which  supplied  the  caldarium  and  tepidarium. 
On  each  of  the  two  long  sides  of  the  tepidarium  are 
three  bath-rooms  ,  before  which  stood  a  portico  of  four 


mg 
section 


(«)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  78. 
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granite  columns  as  in  the  frigidarium;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre was  a  large  porphry  bath.  From  the  tepidarium  we 
pass  to  the  caldariuni  by  an  intermediate  semicircular 
court,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  steps  which  com- 
mand a  good  view  of  two  ranges  of  the  outer  body  of 
building  and  the  intermediate  stadium.These  steps  stand 
between  the  two  inner  pillars  of  the  caldarium,  which 
projected  outwards  towards  the  stadium,  and  was  112 
feet  in  diameter  ,  eight  of  which  were  occupied  by  the 
solium  or  great  hot-bath.  The  large  pillars  retain  traces 
of  the  tubes  for  evaporation.  This  had  been  the  famous 
cella  solearis,  iheopus  egregiurri  of  Eutropius,  of  which 
Spartian  says  that  it  could  not  be  equalled  by  the  best 
architects  of  his  time,  that  is  of  the  time  of  Gonstantine: 
aThe  windows,  says  Spartian,  "ate  said  to  be  overlaid 
with  brass  or  copper,  of  which  materials  the  whole  vault 
was  made;  and  so  vast  is  its  extent  that  learned  mecha- 
nicians declare  it  impossible  to  make  One  like  it."  It  was 
supported  by  crossing  bands  of  metal;  and  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  straps  used  to  bind  sandals ,  solea^ 
round  the  feet  and  ancles,  the  hall  was  denominated 
the  cella  solearis.  The  caldarium  is  flanked  on  each  side 
with  a  hot  bath,  an  apodyterium,  a  sphaeristerium  and  a 
second  hot  bath ,  all  of  which  may  be  seen  by  ente- 
ring the  vigna  de^SS.  Apostoli,  by  the  via  Antoniniana, 
as  may  also  what  remains  of  the  rear  and  lateral  ranges 
of  the  baths*  but  knowing  as  we  do  by  experience  the 
toil  of  wading  through  heaps  of  mould,  rubbish  and 
ruin,  overgrown  with  weeds,  entangled  with  briars  and 
brambles,  the  natural  haunt  of  the  viper's  brood,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  partial  view  of  them  from  this  spot,  aided 
by  the  annexed  plan  of  the  thermae. 
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View  of  Each  side  range  commenced  with  a  .continuation 

t  e  other      Q£  tne  arcjiej  p01tiCo  already  mentioned,  behind  which 

outer  l  J  -m    3 

ranges.         were  nine  rooms,  the  centre  one  of  which  was  occupied 

by  a  flight  of  steps ,  like  the  small  ones  in  front.  Be- 
yond these  rooms  a  large  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the 
lateral  area;  and  beyond  the  steps  was  a  reception  hall 
with  an  exedra  at  its  extremity  between  four  cabinets, 
two  at  either  side*  Beyond  these  was  an  octagonal  hall, 
formed  within  a  square  of  seventy-five  feet,  with  four 
niches  and  as  many  doors;  and  beyond  the  octagonal 
hall  was  a  grand  rectilinear  exedra  150  feet  long  by  75 
feet  broad,  with  a  large  niche  in  its  centre  and  several 
smaller  square  ones  for  statues.  To  the  exedra  succeeded 
an  oblong  hall,  with  a  large  niche  at  its  extremity,  100 
feet  long  by  75  feet  broad,  probably  used  for  literary 
assemblies;  and  each  side  range  terminated  with  a  square 
hall.  To  the  rear  of  the  great  exedra  rose  an  arched 
portico  with  half  columns  of  brick,  forming  a  segment 
of  a  circle  with  a  radius  250  feet  in  length.  The  range 
to  the  rear,  directly  opposite  us,  was  built  up  against 
the  hill  of  S.  Balbina;  and  between  it  and  the  internal 
body  spreads  the  stadium  for  foot-races  and  gladiatorial 
combats.  This  range  began  with  an  oblong  hall,  pro- 
bably a  library.  Next  came  a  picture  gallery  with  square 
niches  for  paintings;  next  a  spbaeristerium;  and  next  a 
sort  of  theatre  275  feet  long,  in  form  of  a  parallelogram 
rounded  at  the  extremities.  Behind  the  theatre  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  Antoninian  aqueduct,  which  sup- 
plied the  baths  with  water,  consisting  of  32  divisions; 
and  beyond  the  theatre  weie  a  second  sphaeristerium, 
a  second  picture-gallery  and  a  second  oblong  hall,  with 
which  the  range  terminated.  The  lateral  range  to  the 
right  and  that  to  the  rear  may  still  be  traced;  but  the 
lateral  range  to  the  left  has  disappp-^ed,  except  its  octr 
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gonal  room,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  SS.  Apostoli;  and  is  called  by  the  people  il  tempio. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Dionysius  and  Strabo  that  Observa- 
Roman  greatness  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously 
in  the  cloacae,  aqueducts  and  high  roads,  works  pecu- 
liarly Roman  ,  which  form  a  singular  combination  of 
utility,  solidity  and  grandeur,  indications  of  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with 
equal  truth  that  Roman  luxury  exhibits  itself  no  less 
conspicuously  in  their  vast  thermae,  the  extent  of  which 
appears  extravagant  even  for  Rome  ain  her  most  high 
and  palmy  day  9"  until  we  recollect  their  various  uses. 
They  not  only  served  as  baths  but  united  every  sort  of 
recreation,  containing,  besides  quarters  for  the  military 
who  guarded  them,  and  apartments  for  the  slaves  who 
attended  them,  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  a  spaci- 
ous stadium  for  footraces,  courts  for  athletic  exercises, 
saloons  for  indolent  leisure,  scholae  for  social  conver- 
sation, halls  for  literary  assemblies,  libraries  for  study, 
galleries  of  painting  and  statuary,  theatres  for  dramatic 
performances,  halls  for  the  recitations  of  poets  and  the 
leetures  of  philosophers  etc.  etc.  Even  now  when  all 
that  was  valuable,  all  that  was  splendid  in  them,  their 
gold,  their  silver,  their  ivory,  their  bronze,  their  mar- 
bles, their  mosaics — their  stuccos,  reliefs,  columns,  sta- 
tues and  paintings  have  long  since  been  torn  away  by 
rapacity,  devastation  and  barbarism, and  their  bare  walls, 
long  abandoned  to  decay ,  alone  remain  in  mutilated 
and  mouldering  ruins  ,  their  magnitude  and  magni- 
ficence are  attested  by  their  mighty  dimensions,  which 
bear  testimony,  after  the  dilapidations  of  ages,  to  the 
grandeur,  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

COLUMBARIUM  OF  HYLAS.  This  columbarium,  Colnm- 
discovered  by  the  Gav.  Campana  in  1820,  is  situate  near     nivU 
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the  Latin  gate,  on  an  ancient  cross-road,  which  ran  froni 
the  Appian  to  the  Latin  way.  In  the  wall  round  part  of* 
its  little  area  are  inserted  numerous  fragments  and  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  locality;  and  the  blocks  of  basalt 
and  mosaics,  outside  its  entrance,  were  found  here  on  a 
lower  level ;  the  former  belonged  to  the  cross-road,  to 
which  also  relates  the  stone  and  inscription  near  the  wall 
to  our  left.  The  present  entrance  and  the  thirteen  steps 
by  which  we  descend  to  the  first  landing  are  modern  , 
as  is  also  the  vaulted  roof  over  them:  the  ancient  en- 
trance was  on  a  level  with  this  landing;  and  the  cross- 
road already  mentioned  led,  on  the  same  level,  to  the 
ancient  entrance,  which  disappeared  under  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  soil.  The  first  pretty  marble  urn 
to  the  right,  as  we  descended  to  this  landing,  contains 
the  ashes  of  two  persons ,  separated  by  a  thin  marble 
partition',  the  compartment  to  the  left  bears  no  epitaph; 
but  on  that  to  the  right  is  the  following  monumental 
inscription:  c.  folio  syntropho  vix.  ann.  lxii  c.  folivs 
elainvs  patroivo.  eenemerenti.  fecit.  The  first  marble 
urn  to  our  left  is  inscribed:  orato.  pvb.  fabiaivo  ab. 

OPERA.    PVBLICA    FOLIA.    TR0PHI1V1E.    COIVJV.    EENEMERENTI. 

fecit  v.  a.  lxv.;  and  on  that  beyond  it  is  the  inscrip- 
tion :  DIS.    MANIBVS   C  POPILIVS  PRVDENS.  SIBI  ET.  POPILIiE 

fortvivatae.  f.  svae.  These  three  little  urns  were  found 
in  the  excavation  outside  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and 
placed  here  by  the  Cav.  Campana.  Directly  opposite  us 
is  the  elegant  square  loculus  of  Pomponius  Hylas  and  his 
wife  Pomponia  Yitalinis.  It  consists  of  a  square  niche 
encrusted  on  three  sides  with  Carian  marble,  and  co- 
vered with  a  small  capricious  vaulted  roof,  decorated 
with  calcareous  concretions;  and  of  a  basement  borde- 
red with  shells,  as  had  also  been  the  roof,  elegantly  dis- 
posed on  a  ground  of  Tyrian  purple.  On  the  basement 
is  the  following  inscription  in  glass  mosaics: 
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CN.  POMPON/ 
t  HYLAE 

POMPONIAE.  CN.  L. 
VITALINIS 

JBeneath  the  inscription  are  two  well  designed  griffins  j 
between  which  rises  the  Delphic  tripod  sacred  to  Apollo: 
griffins  were  deemed  by  the  ancients  the  jealous  guar- 
dians of  subterranean  treasures ,  and  therefore  of  the 
sacred  ashes  of  the  dead:  uGryphi  .  . .  aurum  terra  pe- 
nitus  egestum  mire  amant ,  mireque  custodiunt  (a)^ 
whence  their  effigies  here  at  the  entrance  of  the  colum- 
barium. On  a  small  white  marble  slab  within  the  niche 
were  found  two  glass  vases,  which  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
removal:  they,  no  doubt,  contained  the  ashes  of  Pom- 
ponius  Hylas  and  his  consort ,  who  have  given  their 
names  to  the  columbarium,  but  who  seem  to  have  been 
the  proprietors  of  this  loculus  only,  the  interior,  as  we 
shall  see,  having  belonged  principally  to  freedmen  of 
Claudius  and  of  his  daughter  Oclavia.  Having  reached 
the  iron  handrail,  which  is  modern,  the  ancient  wooden 
one  having  decayed,  we  observe  that  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, which  is  lined  with  good  brick  woili,  is  cut  in  the 
solid  tufa  5  such  receptacles  of  the  dead  having  beeri 
usually  subterranean,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in 
our  general  chapter  on  ancient  sepulchres  (I?).  Having 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  we  observe  in  the  first 
aedicula  a  very  small  marble  slab,  inscribed  to  the  Dii 
Manes  ,  DIS.  MANIBVS.  S AC,  to  indicate  the  entrance 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  In  the  aedicula  are  two 
marble  Urns  adorned  with  reliefs,  of  which  that  to  the 
left  bears  the  inscription:  t*  aelio.  avg.  lib.  agathopo. 

riiOC.  XJ£   HEREDIT.   SVLPICIA    TIlALLVSA.    CONJVGI    BE!\EME- 

(a)  Poraponius  Mela  lib.  II.  c.  i.  (b)  Vol.  IV,  p.  143. 
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renti.  et  heredes  fecervnt.  This  inscription  informs 
us  that  the  aedicula  was  erected  to  Agathopus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Adrian,  who  had  been  procurator  for  the  exac- 
tion of  the  vicesimae  or  twentieth  on  the  inheritance 
of  public  persons,  a  tax  of  considerable  amount.  The 
other  little  urn  contains  the  ashes  of  a  boy,  who  had 
not  completed  his  fourth  year,  and  whose  seated  figure 
is  sculptured  on  jts  front,  wearing  the  praetexta  and 
bulla,  and  in  the  act  of  caressing  a  favourite  bird:  his 
name  and  that  of  his  afflicted  mother,  bj  whom  the  urn 
was  erected,  are  recorded  bj  the  inscription:  dis.  mani- 

BVS    M.    LICINI.    FA.VSTI   V.  ANN.   III.   M.    V.   D,  XI.    ARRVNTfA. 

sabina.  d.  s.  p.  The  next  basement  is  pierced  with  two 
loculi,  and  on  it  rises  a  square  niche  containing  several 
loculi  and  the  pretty  marble  urn  of  Caius  Calpurnius 
Optatus ,  on  the  base  of  which  is  sculptured  a  chariot 
race.  Above  is  a  glass  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased,  on  lifting  the  cover  of  which  issued  an  agreea- 
ble fragrance  from  the  odoriferous  balsam  which  still 
perfumed  the  bones.  The  tituli  inside  belong  to  freed- 
men  of  Octavia,  of  whom  hereafter:  v.  cn.  octavujs  cn. 

L.  ZETHUS  SIBI.  ET  SUISJ  AND  AGAIN  :  OCT4.VIA  CN-  L.  PI- 
TH ane.  On  the  floor,  at  the  base  of  this  aedicula,  is  a  ter- 
minal cippus  with  the  head  of  a  bearded  Bacchus;  and 
from  an  iron  bar ,  which  forms  part  of  the  architrave 
of  the  aedicula,  hangs  part  of  the  chain,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  lamp,  two  of  which  also  hung  from 
the  vaulted  cieling  of  the  columbarium,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  remains  of  the  chains.  The  use  of  lighted  lamps 
in  sepulchres  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  ,  as  we 
read  in  Herodatus;  and  also  among  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans,  as  their  tombs  testify.  Petronius  mentions  the 
fact  of  an  Ephesian  widow  having  taken  up  her  abode 
jn  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband,  in  which  she  fed 
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a  perpetual  lamp:  et  quo  ties  defecerat  positum  in  mo- 
numento  lumen  renovabat  (<z);  and  Marinf  has  preser- 
ved the  testamentary  inscription  of  a  wealthy  Roman, 
obliging  his  heirs  to  furnish  his  tomb  with  lights,  Lu- 
cerna  lucens  ibi  ponatur  incenso  imposito  (b).  The 
stuccos  of  these  two  first  aediculae  are  in  the  best  style 
of  art}  and,  although  those  of  the  first  aedicula  have  suf- 
fered much,  we  can  still  trace  on  the  extremities  of  its 
little  frieze  two  interesting  subjects  in  relief,  one  the 
triple-headed  guardian  of  Pluto's  dark  abodes,  the  other 
the  well  known  story  of  Ocnus,  a  man  as  remarkable 
for  his  indefatigable  industry  as  his  wife  was  for  her 
lavish  profusion,  and  who  is  represented  twisting  a  rope, 
which  is  being  greedily  devoured  by  an  ass,  whence  the 
proverb  of  the  people  of  Ionia,  recorded  by  Pausanias, 
to  express  unrequited  labour:  cHe  twisted  the  rope  of 
Ocnus  (dy  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  famous  painting 
in  Delphos,  by  Polygnotus,  representing  the  descent  of 
Ulysses  into  hell,  and  exhibiting  two  groups,  one  the 
story  of  the  Danaids  ,  the  other  the  analagous  one  of 
Ocnus ,  both  emblematic  of  the  threatened  terrors  of 
futurity,  whence  Propertius: 

Dignior  obliquo  funem  qui  torqueat  Ocno 
JEternumque  tuam  pascat  aselle  famem  (d) 
In  the  tympanum,  on  a  brilliant  Tyrian  ground,  is  Chi- 
rou  teaching  his  pupil  Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre,  al- 
luding to  the  Elysian  harmonies ,  whence  "Virgil's  de- 
scription of  the  Tracian  bard  in  those  blissful  seals  : 
"  His  flying  fingers ,  and  harmonious  quill  , 
Strike  seven  distinguished  notes,  and  seven  at  once 
they  fill  ".  JEn-  VI.  v.  880. 

(a)  Satyricon  CXI,  [b)  Illustrazione  dalCav.  Gius.Campanap.  56. 
[c)  Lib.  X.  e.  29.  {d)  Lib.  IV.  Eleg,  III. 
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In  the  inner  recess ,  beyond  the  second  aedicula,  i§ 
an  elegant  little  marble  urn,  the  cover  of  which  fasten- 
ed with  leaden  cramps  ,  was  never  lifted  ,  so  that  here 
sleeps  on  his  sleep  of  centuries  the  little  unconscious  oc- 
cupant in  undisturbed  repose ,  while  his  brief  epitaph 
still  records  his  tender  age  of  six  years ,  and  his  once 
cherished  name:  TI.  F.  QUIR  PROCULUS  V.  A.  VI. 
We  have  now  reached  the  principal  niche  of  the  colum- 
barium, which  presents  two  ranges  of  loculi,  the  under 
pne  decorated  with  little  fluted  pilasters  without  bases , 
the  upper  with  small  fluted  columns  having  bases  and 
capitals  of  the  Doric  order;  and  in  the  inlercolumniations 
are  loculi  and  an  aedicula  containing  ollae  of  terra  cot^ 
ta  ,  sunk  to  the  mouth  in  the  masonry  and  closed  with 
covers.  The  tympana  are  acute  and  elliptical  5  and  so 
symmetrical  is  its  architectural  plan  that  a  line  falling 
perpendicularly  in  the  centre  would  divide  the  whole 
into  two  uniform  halves.  Over  the  loculus  to  the  left , 
next  the  aedicula,  is  an  inscription  to  the  Octogenarian 
L.  Licinius  by  two  grateful  freedmen  :  L.  LIGliNIO  NI- 
CEPHORO  V.  A.  XXC.  ANICETUS  ET  FAUSTUS 
PATRONO  B.  M.  P.  The  aedicula  iu  the  centre  of  the 
curve  is  decorated  with  two  isolated  Doric  columns  with 
capitals,  cornices  and  friezes,  adorned,  as  is  the  tympa- 
num, with  stuccos  and  paintings  of  excellent  execution; 
and  on  its  base  is  the  inscription  :  Q.  GRAJNTUS.  NE- 
STOR FECIT  SIBI.  FT.  VINILEIAE.  HEDOiNE  GON- 
JUGI.  BENEM.  Inside  the  little  columns  are  the  por- 
traits of  Nestor  and  Vinileia,  the  former  wearing  a  white 
toga  and  buskins,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  scroll, 
and  the  latter  clothed  in  a  long  azure  tunic  with  short 
slievesand  a  pallium,  affectionately  extending  her  right 
hand  towards  her  husband,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand 
a  scroll.  Between  them  is  a  mystic  cesta,  alluding  to  the 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  which  they  probably  had  been, 
initiated.  On  the  frieze  are  four  figures,  that  of  Clotho, 
the  youngest  of  the  Fates,  to  the  left,  seminude  and  in 
the  act  of  rising;  Lachesis  sustaining  with  the  left  haud 
an  instrument  not  unlike  an  inverted  harp,  on  which 
she  spins  the  thread  of  life  ,  which  she  is  in  the  act  of 
drawing  with  the  right  hand  from  a  box  in  form  of  a  ter- 
minal stone,  respectfully  presented  to  her  by  a  symbo- 
lical figure  of  Destiny;  and  Atropos,  advancing  rapidly 
towards  Lachesis  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,  which  her  sis- 
ter Fate  has  ceased  to  spin  at  her  approach.  Behind  the 
figure  of  Clotho  is  a  terminal  Priapus  with  a  Bacchic 
thyrsus.  In  the  little  triangular  pediment  is  repeated 
the  figure  of  Destiny,  with  the  terminal  box  entwined 
with  the  thread  of  life  5  and  to  the  right  and  left  are 
two  marine  deities,  playing  the  double  flute  or  tibia  as 
they  conduct  the  souls  of  the  Just  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  Ocean  to  the  regions  of  bliss,  which,  as  Homer  de- 
scribes ,  are  refreshed  with  sea  breezes.  The  little  vault 
above  the  tympanum  is  decorated  with  branches  of  po- 
megranate in  flower,  and  with  tbree  figures  representing 
^Victory  and  Fame,  between  which  the  happy  spirit  as- 
cends to  the  regions  of  bliss.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer 
curve  of  the  little  vault  is  a  compartment  adorned  at 
the  extremities  with  griffins:  within  it  are  two  figures 
separated  by  a  candelabrum  ,  that  to  the  right  repre- 
senting a  slave  seated  on  a  stone,  perhaps  a  rude  altar, 
clothed  in  barbarian  dress,  and  wringing  his  hands  in 
deep  despair,  that  to  the  left  naked,  armed  with  a  drawn 
sword ,  which  he  seems  about  to  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  his  unresisting  victim  ,  while  two  genii ,  at  the  two 
extremities ,  one  about  to  offer  a  libation  ,  look  with 
earnest  expecting  gaze  on  the  approaching  scene  of  hor- 
ror, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  human  sacrifice  (a)l 
{a)  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  4*5  sq. 
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To  the  right  of  the  central  aedicula  is  a  small  slab  bear- 
ing  the    two  following  interesting  inscription: 

PHILETVS  .   OCTAVIAE 
CAESARIS  .  AVGVSTI   .  F  . 
CONTVBERNALI  .   SVAE 
CARISSIMAE  .  ET  .  SIBI 
AB   .   ARGENTO   .  FECIT 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  epitaph  of  Paerusa, 
the  dresser  of  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  Cae- 
sar Augustus:  Paerusa  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
and  was  interred  here  by  her  husband  Philetus,  to  whom 
bad  been  confided  the  plate  of  the  same  Octavia.  The 
first  inscription  was  supposed  to  contradict  history  by 
slating  that  Augustus  Caesar  had  a  daughter  named  Octa- 
via, whereas  his  only  daughter  was  the  infamous  Julia; 
but  the  title  Caesar  Augustus,  not  Augustus  Caesar, 
was  given  to  several  of  the  first  emperors  of  the  Caesa- 
rean  line,  as  we  know  from  ancient  inscriptions;  and 
this  princess,  whose  virtues  are  celebrated  by  Seneca, 
is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  very  words  of  the  epitaph, 
Caesaris  Augusti  jilia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Clau- 
dius and  Messalina  ,  and  became  the  first  wife  of  Nero 
by  whom  she  was  divorced  ,  and  by  the  influence  of 
whose  second  wife  Poppaea  she  was  twice  banished  and 
finally  beheaded. 

From  the  curve  of  the  hemicycle  we  pass  to  a  rec« 
tilinear  recess  beneath  the  ancient  window  ,  which  is 
now  closed  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  columba- 
rium. To  the  left  in  this  recess  are  two  small  inscrip- 
tions to  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Larcia,  a  name  very 
common  in  Etruscan  tombs:  larcia  aucta  and  larcia 
lijcifera;  and  next  are  the  epitaphs  of  two  of  the  Cae- 
cilii :   dis.  manibvs  q.  caecilio.  phoebo   fecerunt.  cae- 

CILIA  SABBATHIS.  ET  CAECILIA  GNOME.  ET  CAECILIA.  PHOEBE 
PATBONO.   SUO    BENEMERENTi;    and    agailK   L.   CAECILI  SOSI. 
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Above  the  longer  one  is  an  inscription  relating  to  ser- 
vants of  Germanicus  and  his  murderer  Tiberius:  cela- 

DIO.   XI.    CAESARIS.   AUG.  SER.  UNCTOR.  GERM ANICI AN  PUDENS. 

ti-  caesaris.  aug.  pedisequs.  The  two  last  lines  of  this 
inscription  were  substituted,  as  is  seen,  bj  the  ancients 
for  two  that  preceded  them.  The  next  epitaph  to  the  right 
is  inscribed  by  Caius  Maecius  Gallus  to  his  patron  C. 
Maecius:  c.  maecio  stratoni  c  maecius  gallus  patrono. 
b.  m.  fecit;  and  over  the  highest  loculus  of  the  next  ae- 
dicula  is  the  inscription:  servilia  m.  p.  l.  plutias-m. 
vibius.  m.  l.  felix.  Under  the  stairs  are  several  loculi; 
and  on  the  floor  beneath  them  is  a  coffin  of  terra  cotta  5 
containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  female,  whose  form 
and  features  and  rich  vesture  were  found  in  apparently 
perfect  preservation,  but  dissolved  into  dust  on  their 
first  exposure  to  the  air.  There  remained  however  not 
only  her  bones  but  also  the  gold  employed  in  her  neck- 
lace and  earrings  with  her  gold  hairpin  or  acus  crina-* 
lis:  Figat  acus  tortas^  sustineatque  comas  (a).  Of  her 
name  or  condition  of  life  no  record  was  found;  but  a 
bronze  obolus  ,  held  fast  between  her  teeth  to  defray 
her  passage  across  the  Styx,  with  the  name  of  the  youn- 
ger Faustina  on  it,  revealed  the  period  of  her  demise, 
and  the  practice  of  burying  as  well  as  burning  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  {b). 

In  the  centre  of  the  chamber ,  under  one  of  the 
lamp  chains,  is  a  square  marble  slab,  with  a  circular 
hole  in  its  centre,  under  which  were  found  several  frag- 
ments ,  principally  of  human  fingers,  which  had  not 
been  burnt:  the  ossilegium,  described  by  Varro  (c)  and 
Cicero  (<#),  consisted  in  cutting  off  and  consigning  to 
the  earth  some  portion  of  the  body  before  it  was  burnt; 

(a)  Martial  Apophoret.  epig.XXLV.  (b)  Vol.  IV.  p.  i45  sqq.  (c)  De 
ling.  Lat.  lib.  IV.  [d)  De  Legib,  lib.  II. 

Vol.  IV  40 
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and  no  doubt  this  was  a  common  receptacle  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rite,  which  was  called  humatio  and  inji- 
cere  glebam,  and  without  which  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased were  deemed  defiled,  sine  qua  familia  nondwn 
purgata  putabatur  (a).  The  hole  also  served  to  trans- 
mit libations  and  perfumes,  particularly  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  inferiae  or  anniversary  sacrifices  to  the  Ma- 
pes.  The  vaulted  cieling  of  the  chamber  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  vine  and  pomegranate  branches ,  on  which 
are  perched  birds ,  and  among  which  float  in  air  eight 
winged  Genii,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  draped  in  man- 
tles which  hang  gracefully  from  their  shoulders,  and  al- 
most all  holding  in  their  hands  scrolls,  the  records  of 
their  actions  in  life:  Animae  melioris  meriti  quae  in 
corpore  nostro  genii  dicuntur  (b).  The  ancients,  as 
we  read  in  Eustachius  and  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  pla- 
ced a  written  testimonial  of  good  conduct  on  the  bier 
of  the  deceased,  subscribed  by  a  Pontiff  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  according  to  Banier,  Ego  .  .  .  Pontifeoc  teS' 
tor  hunc  honeste  viocisse.  Manes  ejus  inveniant  re- 
quiem. The  birds  and  branches  are  emblems  of  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  in  which  reigns  eternal  spring  ,  and  which 
is  cheered  by  the  choral  harmony  of  the  tuneful  war- 
blers, as  decribed  by  Tibullus: 

"Hie  choreae,  cantusque  vigent,  passimque  vagantes 
Dulce  sonant  tenui  gutture  carmen  aves.*"1 
Golumba-  COLUMBARIUM  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  HOUSE- 

riumoithe    HOLD.  This  columbarium  is  situate  in  the  adjoining 

imperial  m  . 

household,  vineyard,  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Appian  way, 

and  was  discovered  by  the  Cav.  Campana  in   1840.  We 

reach  it  through  a  little  winding  avenue,  planted  on 


(a)  Gravina   Origin,  delie  hggi  lib.  II,     {b)     Apuleius  Dae= 
mon  Socrat. 
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Jjoth  sides  with  mournful  cypresses,  sacred  to  the  "lu-* 
gentes  campi,"  the  dwelling  places  of  the  dead:  luctus 
testata  cupressus.  The  gateway  to  the  right ,  immedi- 
ately before  reaching  the  adjoining  casino,  leads  down 
into  the  wine  cellar  and  also  into  the  catacombs,  which 
communicate  with  those  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  the  area 
before  the  casino  we  descend  by  modern  steps  to  that 
of  the  columbarium;  and,  as  we  advance  to  its  entrance, 
we  observe  inserted  in  the  walls  various  fragments  found 
here,  among  which  are  reliefs  of  Autumn  and  Winter 
at  the  sides  of  the  window  to  our  left,  a  Yenus  in  bas- 
relief ,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  deceased  ,  and  ano- 
ther representing  a  child  seven  years  old,  reposing  on 
a  bed,  and  caressing  a  favourite  bird,  with  a  lyre  at  her 
bead,  on  which  she  probably  had  commenced  to  play. 
In  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  door  of  entrance  is  a  re- 
lief  representing  sea  gods  mounted  by  genii,  emblems 
of  the  voyage  of  the  good  to  the  regions  of  bliss. 

The  door  by  which  we  enter  is  modern,  as  is  also 
the  vaulted  roof;  but  the  stairs  are  ancient ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron  handrail,  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  decayed  tvooden  one.  The  chamber ,  which 
is  rectangular  and  cut  deep  in  the  natural  tufa  ,  mea- 
sures 26  feet  in  length  by  18  feet  in  breadth  and  20  feet 
six  inches  in  height;  and  contains  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  nine  ranges  of  loculi  or  mortuary  niches.  In  its 
centre  rises  an  isolated  oblong  pillar,  serving  not  only 
as  a  support  to  the  roof,  but  also  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead;  and  on  the  four  sides  of  its  base  are  four  niches 
large  enough  to  contain  a  statue  of  the  ordinary  size , 
instead  of  which  they  are  appropriated  to  cinerary  urns. 
The  pillar  diminishes  towards  its  summit;  and  above 
on  its  two  smaller  sides  are  allegorical  frescos.  On  three 
sides  of  the  chamber  rises  a  sort  of  step  ,   built  of  opua 

£0* 
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reticulatum,  whereas  the  four  walls  are  faced  with  excel- 
lent brick  work  ;  and  it  was  probably  added  to  give 
further  accommodation  for  the  ollae  inserted  horizon- 
tally in  its  masonry.  The  pillar  and  walls  are  pierced 
with  square  holes,  in  which  beams  might  have  been  in- 
serted occasionally  to  support  a  ladder  ,  by  which  to 
ascend  to  the  upper  loculi  without  injuring  their  stuc- 
cos.  The  inscriptions  of  the  columbarium  amount  to 
about  200,  belonging  to  different  families  and  indivi- 
duals, for  the  most  part  of  the  imperial  household  from 
the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero  inclusively :  some 
of  the  inscriptions  are  on  marble  vases  and  urns ,  the 
greater  part  on  small  marble  slabs,  and  some  inscribed 
with  a  graver  on  the  plaister.  Some  loculi  are  without 
inscriptions,  not  having  been  occupied,  or  having  be- 
longed to  persons  so  humble  or  indifferent,  so  poor  or 
parsimonious  as  not  to  incur  the  expense  of  recording 
their  names.  The  number  of  individuals  interred  can- 
not however  be  determined  by  the  number  of  the  ollae, 
for  it  was  not  unusual  among  friends  and  relatives  to 
have  their  ashes  deposited  in  the  same  urn: 

Quod  licet  hoc  eerie  tumulo  ponemur  in  uno, 
Druse\  neque  ad  veteres  conditus  ibis  avos. 

Miscebor  cinerique  cinis^  atque  ossibus  ossa 

Hanc  lucem  celeri  turbine  Pai-ca  neatl  («)$ 
and  Propertius  supposes  himself  thus  addressed  by  the 
jealous  and  whimpering  Cinthia: 

Nunc  te  possideant  aliae^  mooe  sola  tenebo\ 

Mecum  eris  et  mioctis  ossibus  ossa  teram  (b). 
Having  premised  these  general  observations  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  particulars,  omitting  however  such  in- 

(a)  Consol.  ad  Liviam.  The  poem  is  ascribed  to  Caius  Pedo ,  a 
friend  of  Ovid,  {b)  Lib.  IV.  eleg.  VII.  v.  55. 
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scriptions  and  other  matters  as  do  not  claim  more  spe- 
cial notice.  In  the  raised   step  ,  on  the  side  to  the  left 
as  we  entered,  are  several  marble  urns,  perforated  with 
holes  to  receive  libations,  as  in  Virgil: 
"JEneas  then  advanced  amidst  the  train 
By  thousands  followed  through  the  flow'ry  plain^ 
To  great  Anchise's  tomb,  which  when  he  found 
He  pourM  to  Bacchus,  on  the  hollowM  ground  , 
Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine,  of  milk  two  more, 
And  two  from  offercl  bulls  of  purple  gore.? 
Accordingly  we  observe  in  several  of  the  loculi  am- 
phorae from  which  the  libations  were  poured,  together 
with  plates, patellae^  and  small  vases  of  terra  cotta,  on 
which  meats ^funerum \ferc ula,  were  offered  to  the  Ma- 
nes, as  we  read  in  Juvenal: 

Ponitur  exigua  feralis  caena  patella  (<z)$ 
and  in  Ovid: 
Nunc  animae  tenues^  et  corpora  functa  sepulcris 
Errant;  nunc  posit o  pascitur  umbra  cibo  (#). 
Such  meats  were  occasionally  stolen  from  the  tombs  $ 
and  even  snatched  from  the  funeral  piles  by  the  hungry 
hustirapi^  whence  Catullus: 

4iUxorne  Meni,  saepe  quam  in  sepuleretis 
Vidistis  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  caenam, 
Cum  devolutum  ex  igne  prosequens  panem 
A  semiraso  tunderetur  uslore?  (c)/1 
These  feasts  for  the  Manes  are  not  however  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  silicernium   or  feast  eaten  at  the  tomb 
of  the  defunct  particularly  by  the  aged,  who  were  soon 
to  follow ,  nor  with  the  epulumftrale  or  funeral  feast 
given  in  his  house  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  (d). 

(a)  Sat.  XIII,  {b)  Fast.  lib.  XI.  v.  565.  (c)  LIX.    (d)  See  Festus, 
vox  Silicemiuin. 
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Over  the  last  marble  urn,  in  the  step  at  this  side,  is 
an  inscription  to  two  of  the  Commissariat  of  the  first 
and  tenth  Roman  Legions:  m.  taricius.  atto.  fr  (umen- 
tarius)  leg.  i.  aiutricis.  c.  artinio.  grato.  fr.  (umenta- 
rius)  leg.  x.  gem.  coLLE(gae)  B.  M.  F.  Over  the  last 
loculus  of  the  second  range  at  this  same  side  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  Strator  or  person  who  assisted  Clau- 
dius when  mounting  his  horse:  ti.  claudius.  herm.  stra- 
tor.  PECULIAR.   CLAUDIAE.  SECTJNDAE  CONTUEERNALI  CARISS. 

Freedmen,  as  is  seen  in  this  and  other  inscriptions,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  their  emancipator,  which  they  pre- 
fixed to  their  own.  It  is  related  of  Yalentinian  that  he 
ordered  the  right  hand  of  his  Strator  to  be  cut  off  be- 
cause he  could  not  keep  his  horse  quiet  as  he  moun- 
ted! (a).Kere  we  observe  a  considerable  fissure  and  lodge- 
ment in  the  wall  of  the  columbarium  ,  caused  by  the 
excavation  of  the  catacombs  beneath,  in  consequence  of 
which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  columbarium,  the  foun- 
dation wall  at  this  side  was  strengthened  with  masonry; 
and  the  floor  ,  at  this  extremity  ,  which  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  scajuola,  sounds  hollow  to  the  tread. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  range  of  the  chamber, 
and  find  its  first  horizontal  urn  bearing  an  inscription 
to  Valeria  Euporiaes  ;  and  near  it  on  the  step  or  low 
shelf  was  found  a  small  square  urn  of  terra  cotta,  con- 
taining the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog  and  two  birds,  sup- 
posed hence  to  have  been  favourities  of  the  deceased  , 
and  therefore  interred  near  her  ashes  ,  probably  at  her 
request.  The  ancients  occasionally  honoured  their  re- 
mains with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  Tiberius  did  the 
famous  crow  ,  which  used  to  salute  him  ,  Gerraanicus 
and  Drusus  by  name ,  as  they  entered  the  forum  ,  and 

(«)  Ammian.  XXX.  6. 
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to  which  he  gave  a  splendid  public  funeral  as  far  as  its 
funeral  pile  in  the  Campus  Rediculi,  to  the  right  at  the 
second  milestone  of  the  Appian  way  (a);  and  favourite 
birds  and  dogs  were  also  occasionally  consumed  on  the 
pile  with  the  body  of  the  deceased,  as  Pliny  relates  of 
the  son  of  Regulus:  "Habebat  puer  manulos  multos  et 
vinctos  et  solutos;  habebat  canes  majores  minoresque; 
habebat  luscinias,  pittacos,  merulas;  omnes  Regulus 
circa  rogum  injecit  (&).r)  The  small  inscription  nearly 
over  that  of  Valeria,  in  the  second  row.,  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Cashier,  Arcarius^  of  Augustus  Cae- 
sar :  sotericcs.  arc  Aug.  caes.  lucer.,  who  purchased 
the  ollae  from  Pinarius  Rufus:  empt.  de  pinario.  r.  quae. 
fuit.  porci.  piiiLARAGRi.  Sotericus  had  been  a  native  of 
Luceria,  now  Foggia  in  Apulia. 

Several  loculi  of  the  third  side  belonged  to  the 
Nasidi  family,  as  their  inscriptions  attest:  and  the  first 
large  inscription  records  the  name  of  an  imperial  Ve- 
teran of  the  Caesernian  family,  a  native  of  Aquileia, 
who  served  seventeen  years  in  the  Century  of  Romulus: 

L.  CAESERPUUS.  L.  F.  VEL.  PEOCULUS.  AQUILEIA  VETERAlVUS 
AUG.  EX.    COH.  I.    PR.  ROMULI.    MIL.    AN.   XVII.   V.   A IV.    XXXVII. 

antoivia.  grapte  conjugi.  b.  m.  fecit.  In  the  large  re- 
cess of  the  fourth  side  is  an  anonymous  inscription  to 
a  buffoon  of  Tiberius  ,  who  amused  the  leisure  of  that 
tyrant   with  pantomime  mimickry  of  lawyers}  caesaeis. 

LUSOR  MUTL'S.      ARGUTUS.     IMITATOR    TI.    CAESARIS.    AD- 

GUSTI    QUI.   PE1MUM    1NVENIT     CAUSIDICOS    IMITARI.    Oil    the 

adjoining  projection,  under  the  stairs,  is  the  epitaph 
of  a  freedman  of  one  Marcus  Tullius,  perhaps  of  the  great 
Cicero:  m;  tullii  agatojnis  sibi.  et.  concubiivae  suae, 
oppiae  coracinae^  and  above   it   is  that  of  Tediaes  Fe- 

(a)  ?lin.  lib.  X.  c.  43.  [b)  F.pist.  lib.  IV. 
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liculaes  5  who  had  been  proprietor  of  six  ollae:  tediaeS 
feliculaes  ollae  VI.  In  the  nich  beneath  are  the  effigies 
in  high  relief  of  L.  Nicia  and  his  wife  Aponia  Chia,  as 
their  brief  inscription  records:  L,  L.  NICIA  —  APO- 
NIA L.  L.  CHIA. 

From  the  walls  of  the  chamber  we  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  pillar  in  its  centre.  In  the  recess  opposite 
the  effigies  of  INicia  and  Ghia  is  a  pretty  marble  urn 
inscribed  to  Pediaes  Montanes:  to  the  left  of  the  recess 
is  the  epitaph  of  the  Nomenclator  of  Claudius:  ti.  clal- 

DIUS.CAESAKIS  NOMENCLATOR  AMARANTHUS  VIX1T  ANN. XXX.; 

and  beneath  it  is  that  of  a  freedman  of  iNero  :  eeos.  ti. 
claudi  neronis.  In  a  small  niche  in  the  next  side  of 
the  pillar  is  a  small  well  executed  bust  of  P.  Valerius 
Creticus  ,  whose  name  is  inscribed  beneath.  We  read 
of  three  individuals  of  the  name  of  Creticus  ,  one  Me- 
tellus  Creticus,  the  father  of  Cecilia  Metella  ,  another 
Antonius  Creticus,  the  father  of  Marc  Anthony,  and  a 
third  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a  spouter  in  the  forum, 
and  censured  for  his  effeminate  dress,  perhaps  the  Cre- 
ticus, whose  ashes  repose  here  (#).  Above  this  niche  is 
the  epitaph  of  a  freedman  of  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  Pharnaces  favoured  the  Romans 
against  his  father;  but  having  remained  neutral  in  the 
civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  former  turned  his 
arms  against  him;  and  it  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
his  defeat  that  Caesar  made  use  of  the  words  ,  Veni , 
Vidi ^Vici.  This  inscription  runs   thus:    l.  acfidfjs. 

PHARNACES    AUFIDIA.  L.  L.   Sosaria  HIC  SITI.    SUNT     L.     AU- 
FIDIUS  FRUCTUS  EX.   ROGATU.  PATRONAE  FECIT.  In  theiliche 

at  the  next  side  of  the  pillar  is  a  beautiful  marble  vase 
with  an  inscription,,  enjoining  with  sublime  and  sen  ten* 

{a)  Juvenal  Sat.  XII.  v,  67  sqq. 
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Hous  simplicity  respect  lor  the  dead:  we.  tangito.o.  mortal 
lis  reverere  manes,  deos.  The  XII.  Tables  subjected  the 
violator  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  to  a  criminal  action  5 
and  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Praetor.  The  next  side  of  the  pillar  presents  below  no 
object  of  interest;  but  above,  and  at  the  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  opposite  side,are  the  frescos  already  men- 
tioned, in  four  compartments* 

In  the  upper  compartment  on  this  side  are  a  dove 
perched  amid  apples,  grapes  and  foliage,  and  two  small 
birds  in  the  midst  of  flowers  and  fruit,  alluding  to  the 
delights  of  the  Elysian  plains, 

" where  souls  unbodied  dwell 

In  ever-flowering  meads  of  asphodil  (a)?'' 
In  the  second  compartment  is  a  cock ,  the  ehiblem  of 
vigilance  and  valour,  sacred  to  Mars  ,  Mercury  ,  iEscu- 
lapius  and  Nox,  and  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Lares 
or  departed  spirits ,  as  we  read  in  Juvenal  (Z>),  and  in 
Pliny  (c).  The  third  compartment  presents  fruit  and 
flowers,  with  a  butterfly,  the  emblem  of  the  soul5  allu- 
ding to  Elysium,  where 

"The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie. 

With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  shy  (d)" 
The  fourth  compartment  is  decorated  with  two  cooing 
doves,  emblems  of  conjugal  affection,  which  the  ancient 
Romans  made  to  extend  beyond  the  grave,  in  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  congenial  affection,  not,  as  the  Mohame- 
dans  and  Swedenborgians  hold ,  in  the  free  indulgence 
of  less  refined  spiritual  enjoyment.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pillar  is  painted  ,  in  the  highest  compartment ,  the 
bird  of  Juno  with  two  small  birds;  in  the  next  the  head 

(a)  OJyssey,  lib.  XXIV.  v.  19.  (b)    Sal.  XIII,  v.  333.    (c)    Li'b.  &. 
c.  ai.   (d)  jEneid.  VI.  v.  869  sqq; 
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of  a  youthful  genius  encircled  with  a  garland,  above 
which  stands  a  chimera  on  a  branch  of  fruit  and  flowers; 
in  the  third  is  a  similar  branch  from  which  is  suspen- 
ded a  sort  of  banner}  and  in  the  fourth  a  rabbit  feast- 
ing on  a  bunch  of  grapes  near  a  sacred  vase,  emblems 
of  religion  and  the  inebriating  delights  of  the  blessed. 
We  have  now  completed  our  notices  of  these  two 
adjacent  columbaria  ,  on  which  we  endeavoured  to  be 
as  brief  as  their  nature  would  permit;  and  we  have  felt 
their  solemnity  while  we  admired  their  splendour.  To 
the  Pagan  was  but  dimly  unveiled  the  judgement  to 
come  or  even  a  state  of  future  existence ;  and  to  him 
therefore  the  future  did  not  present  the  same  dread  rea- 
lities as  to  the  Christian.  The  decorations  of  these  me- 
mentos of  mortality  however  evince  the  anxiety  of  the 
ancient  Romans  to  strip  death  of  its  humiliations  and 
horrors  ;  but  if  these  depositories  of  the  dead  are  less 
saddening  than  our  obscure  church-yards,  the  Pagau 
mind  was  not  cheered  by  that  brighter  Revelation,  which 
so  distinctly  discloses  to  us  the  rewards  that  await  our 
perseverance  in  virtue  ,  and  inspires  that  humble  yet 
firm  hope,  which  sheds  its  radiance  over  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Yet  the  contem- 
plation of  their  sepulchral  monuments  strongly  stimu- 
lated the  Pagans  to  noble  deeds;  and  we  find  no  inap- 
propriate conclusion  to  these  reflections  in  the  words 
of  Cicero:  4iQuid  sepulcrorum  raonumenta  ,  quid  elo- 
gia  significant  nisi  nos  futura  etiam  cogitare?  (a), 

™.        ,    f  THE  ARCH  OF  GALLIEJNUS.  It  stands  on  the 

1  he  arch  of 

Gallienus.  point  of  the  Esquiliue,  where  the  Oppium  and  Cispium 
meet  to  form  a  sort  of  isthmus.  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch  of  travertin,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters;  and 

(a)  Tusc.  I.  c.  14. 
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was  erected,  as  its  inscription  records,  by  Marcus   Au- 
relius  Victor  to  Gallienns  and  his  wife  Saloninn: 
(I)  GALLIENO  CLEMENTISSIMO  PRINCIPI   CV- 
IVS  INVICTA  VIRTVSSOLA  PIETATE  SVPE- 
RATA  EST  ET  SALONINAE  SANCTISSIMAE 
AVG    (2)    M.   AVRELIVS    VICTOR  DEDICA- 
TISSIMVS  NVMINI  MAIESTATIQVE  EORVM 
This  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor  was  probably  the  prae- 
fect  of  Rome  during  the  Feriae  Latinae  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion recorded  by  Gruter: 

M.  AVR.  V1GTORI 

C.  V. 
PRAEF  .  FERIAR 
LATIN.  SACERDOTI 
DEI  .  SOLIS 
RELIGIOSISSIMO 
IOVINVS  CALLIDUNVS 
CONDISCIPVL  .  PATRON  .  DIGNISSIMO 
Trebonius  informs  us  that  Gallienus  was  accustomed  to 
visit  his  Licinian  gardens,  so  called  from  his  name, 
Publius  Licinius  Gallienus,  and  situate  near  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana,which,inthe  mediaeval  phraseology,  stands 
JUXTA  PALATIUM  LICINIANUM  (a).  That  Gallie- 
nus was  desirous  to  see  monuments  rise  to  him  on  this 
part  of  the  Esquiline  we  learn  from  the  fact  recorded 
by  Trebellius  of  his  having  ordered  the  erection  there 
of  a  statue  of  his  more  than  twice  the  size  of  that  oi 
Nero,  which  was   120  feet  high  (I).  It  had  been  com- 
menced, but  was  destroyed  by  his  successors,  Claudius IL 
and  Aurelian,  as  a  piece  of  extravagant  folly. 

(a)  Roman  Breviary,  office  of  S.  Simplicius  2nd  of  March,  (h)  Vit. 
Gallien.  c.  18. 
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The  inscription  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
adulation  of  tlie  great  is  not  a  vice  peculiar  to  our  times* 
Gallienus  is  styled  u  a  most  clement  prince  w  5  whose 
unconquered  valour  was  exceeded  onlj  bj  his  piety : 
as  to  his  clemency  ,Trebellius  informs  us  that? contrary  to 
plighted  faith,  he  put  to  death  daily  three  and  some- 
times four  thousand  soldiers  5  as  to  his  unconquered 
valour ,  it  is  falsified  by  the  insurrection  of  the  thirty 
tyrants ,  who  ,  disgusted  by  his  luxurious  indolence  , 
dismembered  the  provinces  and  reduced  the  empire  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin  (a) ,  and  as  to  his 
filial  piety ,  by  which  the  ancients  understood  the  dis- 
charge of  religious  and  filial  duty  ,  Trebellius  records 
that  he  devoted  his  days  and  nights  to  the  most  licen- 
tious excesses  (#),  a  fact  confirmed  by  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor ,  a  descendant  perhaps  of  him  who  erected  the 
arch  (c)  ;  and  that  when  his  aged  father  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Sapor  king  of  Persia  ,  he  received  the  intel- 
ligence with  avowed  indifference  ,  coldly  observing  : 
"  I  knew  my  father  was  a  mortal ,  V  a  travisty  of  Xeno- 
phon,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  Gryllus, 
said  that  he  knew  he  had  begotten  a  mortal.  To  atone 
to  himself  for  the  capture  and  excruciating  death  of  his 
lather  Valerian^  he  exhibited  a  circensian  pomp  by  way 
of  a  triumph,  in  which  Sapor  and  his  subjects  were  re- 
presented as  captives.  Some  of  the  spectators  of  this  silly 
exhibition  fixed  an  enquiring  gaze  on  the  supposed 
Persian  captives  5  and,  when  asked  what  they  sought, 
replied  with  more  wit  than  wisdom,  that  they  sought 
the  emperor's  lather  among  the  captives,  a  sarcasm  which 
cost  them  their  lives-  for  this  "  most  clement  prince"" 
ordered  them  to  be  burnt  alive ! 

{a)  Ibid.  c.  16.     [b)  Ibid,     (c)  De  Caesaribus. 
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In  the  middle  ages  this  arch  was  called  the  arch  of 
S.  Vitus  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  church  of 
that  Saint;  and  to  it  were  appended  until  1825  a  chain 
and  two  keys  to  record  the  submission  of  Viterho  to 
Rome  in  the  XII.  century  (a).  The  architecture  of  the 
arch  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  decline  of  the  arts;  and 
its  present  condition  menaces  speedy  ruin.  rp, 

THE  LICINIAN  GARDENS.  The  church  of  S.  Ri-  Licinian. 
biana  is  uniformly  said  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  gardens, 
to  be  juxta  Palatiwn  Licinianum  5  and  by  palatium 
they  understood  any  ancient  edifice  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary magnitude  (b).  The  Liicinian  villa  and  gardens 
must  therefore  have  stood  near  that  church,  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  a  columbarium  of  the  slaves 
and  freedmen  of  the  Licinii  midway  between  the  church 
of  S.  Eusebio  and  that  of  S.  Bibiaiia,  in  the  time  of  Fa- 
bretti  (c),  that  is  in  the  XVII.  century.  Trebellius  Pol- 
lio  says,  in  his  Life  of  Valerian,  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  the  Fasti  and  medals  give  him  the  name  of 
Publius  Licinius  Valerianus,  whence  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  adopted  by  one  Publius  Licinius,  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  Licinian  family.  When  Valerian  rose  to 
empire  ,  the  gardens  thus  became  imperial,  and  passed 
to  his  son  Gallienus ,  by  whom  they  were  much  fre- 
quented (d).  The  ruin-  called  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Medica  is  evidently  situate  in  the  locality  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  formed  part  of 
the  Palatium  Licinianum.  Its  plan  is  a  decagon  ,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  nine  large  niches 
and  a  door  ,  which  corresponded  with  ten  arched  win^ 
dows  over  them.  It  was  evidently  not  an  isolated  build- 
ing ,  for  externally  it  presents    vestiges  of  walls.  Its 

(a)  Lancellotto  p.  6.  Storia  di  Viterbo  p.  106.  (b)  Anastas.  Bibliotli. 
Vit.  S.Simplicii.  [c] Inscript.  p.  i3et376.  {d)  Pollio  Vit.Gallien.  t  i?. 
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vaulted  cieling  fell  in  1828;  and  it  was  since  then  struck 
with  lightning.  Its  construction  denotes  the  time  of  the 
decline,  and  is  not  unlike  the  so  called  Torre  de^Schiavi 
and  other  ruins  existing  three  miles  outside  tbe  porta 
Maggiore  ,  built  by  Gordiaiv  III ,  who  was  killed  nine 
years  before  Gallienus  was  associated  to  the  empire  by 
his  Father.  In  the  centre  of  the  ruin  are  remains  of  a 
modern  fountain.  The  colour  imparted  to  the  edifice  by 
time,  its  site  5  the  shrubs  that  have  sprung  up  on  its 
ruined  vaulted  cieling  ,  render  it  picturesque  ;  and  it 
has  i  he  re  fore  been   frequently  painted  and  engraved. 
That  the  edifice  could  not  have  been  a  temple  is  clear 
from  the  fact  of  its  wanting  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
temple  $  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  Medica  ,  now  in  the 
Braceio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican  ,  said  by  Ficoroni  ,  with 
his  characteristic  inaccuracy,  to  have  been  found  here  , 
was  in  reality   found   in  the  garden  of  the  Minerva  , 
where  the  little  obelisk  opposite  the  church  was  disin- 
terred, as  we  know  from  Pietro  Sante  Bartoli,  who  saw 
the  statue  excavated  (#).  Moreover  Vacca  does  not  men- 
tion the  Minerva  Medica  as  found  here  ,  although  he 
records  several  other  statues  discovered  here  in  the  XVI. 
century,  that  is  a  Pomona,  an  /Esculapius,  an  Adonis, 
two  fauns,  a  Venus,  the  beautiful  Farnesian  faun  ,  a 
Hercules,  and  an  Autinous,  all  above  the  natural  size  (b). 
SEPULCHRE  OF  THE  SLAVES  AND  FREED- 
of  die°hie    MEi>T  0F  THE  ARRUJNTII.  It  is  an  ancient  colum- 
slaves  and    barium  situate  in   the  last  vineyard  to  the  left  before 

(A 

ree  men     reacj,nlg  the  porta  Maggiore.  Piranesi  saw  it  in  its  inte- 
Amintii.      grity  :  lts  vaulted  ceiling  was  adorned  with  beautiful 
stuccos :  its  urns  stood  in  their  places;  and  its  inscrip- 
tions still  remained,  recording  that  Lucius  Arruntius, 

[a)  Memorie  n.  112.     (b)  Memorie  n.  7. 
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who  is  so  highly  commended  by  Tacitus,  consul  A.  D.  6, 
and  who  slew  himself  A.  D.  37  5  erected  this  sepulchre 
for  his  servants  and  freedmen.  Between  it  and  the  walls 
of  Rome  is  another  smaller  columbarium;  but  the  names 
which  it  records  are  unknown  and  of  different  families, 
whence  it  would  appear  that  it  belonged  to  such  as  pur- 
chased loculi  in  it  for  themselves  and  families. 

BATHS  OF  DIOCLETIAN.  The  baths  of  Dio-  £aihsof 
cletian  were  erected  in  Rome  A.  D.  302  (a) ,  and  were   y,ocle~  , 

•       •  i  on/»         ian  5  tfieir 

dedicated  by  Constautius  and  Maximin  about  A.  D.  306,  history, 
as  apppears  from  the  following  inscription,  recorded  by 
Mazzocchi,  who  saw  it  in  the  baths:  DD.  NN.  DIOGLE- 
TIANVS.  ET.  MAXIMIANVS.  INVICTI.  SENIORES 
AVGVSTL  PATRES.  IMPERATORVM.  ET.  CAE- 
SARVM.  CONSTANTIVS.  ET  MAXIMIANVS.  IN- 
VICTI. AVG.  ET.  SEVERVS.  ET.  MAXIMINVS.  NO- 
BIL1SS.  CAESARES.  THERMAS.  FELICES.  DIO- 
CLETIANI.  AVG.  FRATRIS.  SVI.  NOMI1NE.  CONSE- 
CRAYIT.  COEPTIS.  AEDIFICIIS.  PRO.  TANTI 
OPERIS.  MAGNITVDINE.  OMNI.CVLTV.PERFEC- 

TAS.  ROMANIS.  SVIS.  DEDICA (b)  Maximin 

was  not  created  emperor  until  A.  D.  305  :  Constantius 
died  A.  D,  306  ;  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  dedication,  as  we  have  done,  about  A.D.306, 
that  is  about  four  years  after  their  triumph  over  Narses 
king  of  Persia  (c).  It  is  a  common  tradition  that  £0,000 
Christians  were  condemned  to  labour  at  them  ,  a  tra- 
dition confirmed  by  the  famous  edict  of  Maxim  in,  which, 
amongst  other  penalties,  subjected  the  Christians  to 
that  of  labouring  as  slaves  at  the  public  works.  Vopis- 
cus  informs  us  that,  to  give  the  baths  increased  cele- 

(a)  Euseb.  Chronic       (b)  Mazzocchi  Epigr.  p.  14.  Gruter.  p   178. 
11.  8.     (c)  Prosper  Aquitan   Cbron, 
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brity,  the   famous  Ulpian  library   was   transferred  to 
\hteta  from  the  forum  of  Trajan  (a);  and  Olympiodorus 
says  that  they  were  twice  the  extent  oftbe  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  must  therefore  have  afforded  accommodation 
at  once  to  3.200  bathers.  As  to  their  locality,  Rufus  , 
Yictor  and  the  Notitia  place  them  in  the  VI.  region  ,  a 
circumstance  which  accords  with  uninterrupted  tradi- 
tion, and  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  mentions  them  as  in  full  activity 
at  the  close  of  the  V.  century,  as  were  also  those  of 
A^rippa  and  Nero  (b) ;  and  this  is  the  last  record  which 
we  have  of  their  integrity.  They  are  subsequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Anonymous  of  Mabillon  ,  by  Martinus 
Polonus.by  the  author  of  the  Mirabilia  Romae  and  by 
Fulvius  (c) ;  and  the  last  writer  informs  us  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  considerable  preservation  in  the  XVI. 
century,  when  Palladio  executed  a  plan  of  them.  In  the 
same  century  they  were  transferred  by  Pius  IV.  to  Car- 
thusian monks, whom  he  established  here;  and  he  also 
reduced  the  tepidarium,  caldarium  and  part  of  the  fri- 
gidarium  into  the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  after  the  plan  of  Michelangelo  (d).  The  Carthu- 
sians sold  part  of  them  to  the  Sforza  family  A.  D.  1593; 
and  the  year  following  the  Countess  Catharine  Sforza 
made  a  donation  of  the  purchased  part  to  the  monks  of 
S.  Bernard ,  having  at  her  own  expense  converted  one 
of  its  great  circular  halls  into  their  convent  church  (e), 
the  cupola  of  which  is  covered  with  led  found  in  large 
quantity  near  the  church  (/).  Urban  VIII.  converted 
into  granaries  that  portion  of  the  ruins,  which  now  forms 
the  principal  body  of  the  house  of  industry. 

{a)  Vit.  Proli.  (b)  Carmen  ad  Consentium.  (c)  Fulv.  lib.  III.  p.  47* 
(J)  Vasari  Vit.  Michelang.  [c)  Ratti  Storia  della  Famiglia  Sforza,  P.  II. 
p.  191,     (/)  Bertoll  Mem.  n.  34. 
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The  plan  of  these  baths  resembles  that  of  the  baths  Their 
of  Caracalla,  and  consists*,  like  them  ,  of  external  and  " 
internal  ranges  of  buildings.  The  external  ranges  for- 
med a  square,  the  two  longer  sides  of  which,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  were  1,300  feet  long,  the  two  shorter, 
running  from  north  to  south,  1,200  feet  long;  and  the 
inner  mass  of  building  was  850  feet  by  500  in  the  same 
directions.  The  great  entrance  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
outer  northern  range ,  which  ran  through  the  cloisters 
of  the  Carthusian  convent,  and  at  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance were  two  great  semicircular  exedrae  ,  of  which 
the  two  on  the  eestern  side  only  remain ,  one  of  which 
is  the  fienile  Grazioli,  which  we  shall  see,  and  the  other 
of  which  is  enclosed  in  the  monastery.  The  eastern  and 
western  sides  were  both  of  similar  construction.  Each 
had  an  entrance  in  the  centre ,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
which  was  a  semicircular  exedra  between  two  rectilinear 
rooms.  The  western  side  has  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ed 5  but  of  the  eastern  one  an  exedra  remains  5  and  the 
other  exedra  of  the  same  side  may  be  traced  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  casino  Massimo.  The  southern  outer 
ranges  consisted  of  a  semicircular  theatre  in  its  centre, 
at  either  side  of  which  ran  a  court  and  portico  with  a 
circular  hall  at  each  extremity.  Having  premised  this 
general  description  of  the  outer  ranges  we  now  proceed 
to  visit  what  remains  of  them  in  detail. 

We  begin  with  the  southern  range,  which  ran  from  View  of 
the  church  of  S.  Bernard  inclusively  to  the  gate  of  the  majas  0f 
villa  Massimo.  The  church,  as  we  said,  had  been  one  of  the  outer 
the  great  round  halls  at  the  two  extremities,  and  had  ranSes* 
been  originally  decorated  with  indecent  pictures,  which 
remained  until  it  was  converted  into  a  church.  Entering 
the  adjoining  monastery  we  pass  into  its  garden,  where 
we  observe  to  our  right  the  large  semicircular  theatre 

Vol  IV.  £1 
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with  27  niches  for  statues  alternately  rectilinear  ami 
curvilinear.  The  space  between  this  theatre  and  the 
church  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  courts  already  men- 
tioned. On  the  opposite  side  was  a  similar  court ,  the 
site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  house  of  the  galley-* 
slaves.  Returning  through  the  convent  we  proceed  to- 
wards the  villa  Massimo,  and  meet  to  our  righ  t  la  casa  di 
forza^  the  entrance  to  which  opposite  the  villa  opens  into 
what  had  been  the  other  great  circular  hall  at  this  ex- 
tremity. The  space  between  this  side  and  the  inner  mass 
of  building  or  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  was  the  stadium  , 
the  amusements  of  which  were  seen  from  the  theatre. 
The  outer  western  range  ran  from  the  gate  of  the  villa 
to  the  termination  of  the  row  of  houses  on  a  line  with 
it.  The  casino  stands  on  part  of  the  walls  of  the  exedra 
at  this  side  $  and ,  at  the  opposite  extremity  ,  we  find 
the  corresponding  exedra  occupied  by  two  store-houses, 
nestled  in  its  semicircular  recess.  Entering  the  villa  we 
find  to  the  rear  of  this  exedra  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
baths,  the  mutilated  walls  of  which  are  still  encrusted 
with  tartareous  deposit.  Its  irregular  form  was  determi-i 
ned  by  the  line  of  the  baths  and  also  of  the  road  that 
started  from  the  porta  Viminalis,  and  crossed  the  agger 
of  Servius,  which  we  see  traversing  the  villa  to  our  left, 
and  running  by  S.  Mary  Major's  to  the  arch  of  Gallieuus. 
Leaving  the  villa  we  observe  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  a  little  farther  on  to  our  left  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  via  Macao ,  an  exedra  which  belonged  to 
the  northern  outer  range ,  and  is  now  converted  into 
the  fienile  Grazioli.  Beyond  it ,  but  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  monastery,  is  the  second  exedra,  as  already 
mentioned ,  and  these  are  the  only  remains  of  this  the 
northern  side.  The  eastern  side  ,  which  ran  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  porta  Pia  road  ,  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
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pea  red.  From  the  outer  ranges  we  now  pass  to  the  inner 
niass  of  buildings. 

Its  construction  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  baths  The  inner 

r  r**  li        x  i  i  o  a ,    Am         mass  of 

ox  Laracalla.  Its  southern  entrance  is  now  that  ot  S.  Ma-  buildings, 
ria  degli  Angeli,  the  circular  vestibule  of  which  was  the 
caldarium  }  and  the  two  chapels  to  its  right  and  left  as, 
we  enter  had  been  two  rectilinear  recesses  for  baths.  The 
transept  of  the  church,  which  is  323  feet  6  inches  long 
by  77  feet  7  inches  wide,  had  been  in  part  the  tepida- 
rium,  the  ancient  cieling  of  which  still  remains,  to- 
gether with  eight  large  granite  columns  ,  by  which  it 
is  sustained,  four  of  which  have  Corinthian,  and  the 
other  four  composite ,  capitals.  The  lateral  recesses  for 
the  baths  have  been  closed ,  save  the  two  central  ones  , 
which  formed  communications  one  with  the  caldarium, 
the  other  with  the  frigidarium ,  and  still  remain  but 
are  altered  and  adorned  each  with  four  great  columns 
of  masonry,  erected  in  1750  and  painted  to  imitate  gra- 
nite. On  the  same  occasion  the  marble  entablature  and 
capitals  were  with  singular  bad  taste  whitewashed  to  imi- 
tate stucco 5  and  the  ancient  granite  columns  were  with 
still  worse  taste  painted  like  those  of  masonry.  To  pre- 
serve the  church  from  humidity  Michelangelo  raised  its 
floor  six  feet  above  the  ancient  one$  and  hence  the  pil- 
lars ,  which  are  in  reality  53  feet  high ,  appear  6  feet 
shorter,  and  the  bases  which  we  see  are  only  attached  to 
the  shafts.  The  two  large  chapels  at  the  two  extremities 
had  been  the  vestibules  of  the  tepidarium.  The  tribune 
of  the  church ,  in  which  stands  the  great  altar ,  is  part 
of  the  frigidarium,  on  which  also  stands  the  fabric  off 
the  monastery.  The  centre  of  the  frigidarium  was  direct- 
ly opposite  the  great  entrance  of  the  outer  northern 
range.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  frigidarium  were  a 
pasage ,  a  hall  of  entrance  and  a  second  passage  ,  for-- 

41* 
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rning  the  whole  northern  facade  of  the  interna!  mass 
of  building ,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer  nor* 
thern  range  by  a  plot  of  ground  planted  and  intersected 
with  walks,  like  that  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  To  the 
rear  of  each  hail  of  entrance  was  an  elliptical  hall,  com- 
municating with  it  and  with  the  palaestra,  and  forming 
the  apodyteria  of  the  frigidarium  and  palaestrae.  The 
exedrae  of  the  palestrae  adjoined  the  vestibules  of  the 
tepidarium  or  two  large  chapels  at  the  extremities  of  the 
church,  and  of  them  one  is  a  hay  loft,  the  other  is  pari 
of  the  house  of  industry  5  but  of  these  we  shall  form  a 
better  idea  bj  returning  to  the  stadium,  from  which  we 
entered  the  church.  This  southern  front  of  the  internal 
mass  of  building  consisted  of  the  entrance  into  the  te- 
pidarium ,  now  the  entrance  into  the  church ,  and  of 
four  rooms  to  the  right  and  four  to  the  left  of  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  church  ,  the  two  first  of  which  on  either 
side  had  been  rectilinear,  the  third  elliptical,  the  fourth 
octangular,  and  all  of  which  looked  towards  the  stadium. 
The  four  to  our  right  have  perished ;  but  the  four  to 
our  left  form  part  of  the  house  of  industry.  The  exedra 
of  the  eastern  palaestra  we  see  to  the  right  of  the  body 
of  the  church ,  converted ,  as  we  said ,  into  a  hay  loft ; 
and  the  entrance  into  the  Carthusian  monastery  had 
been  the  court  of  the  palaestra  on  this  side.  By  entering 
the  house  of  industry  we  shall  see  the  exedra  and  court 
of  the  western  palaestra  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  two  palaestrae  and  the  inter- 
mediate tepidarium  ,  now  the  body  of  the  church,  oc* 
cupied  the  whole  internal  space  between  the  lines  of 
apartments  belonging  to  the  northern  and  southern  fa<» 
cades  ,  already  described  (a). 

(a)  For  the  church  and  house  of  industry  see  index. 
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BATHS  OF  GONSTANTIJNE.  Aurelius  Victor  Baths  of 
informs  us  that  the  baths  of  Constantine  were  nearly  as  (- 
extensive  as  the  others  , M  opus  ceteris  baud  multo  dis- 
par  *  (a) :  Victor  and  the  Notitia  place  them  in  the* 
VI.  region  or  that  of  the  Quirinal :  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  calls  them  M  Constantinianiim  lavacrum  *  (b) ; 
and  these  are  the  only  ancient  writers  by  whom  the  baths 
are  mentioned.  Grater  records  an  inscription,  which  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  repaired  in  all  their  amplitude 
by  Petronius  Perpenna  Magnus  Quadratianus,  praefecfc 
of  Rome,  according  to  Corsini  A.D.  ktiZ  (c).  Some  let- 
ters of  the  inscription  ,  such  as  F  ,  L,  T,  are  higher 
than  the  others  5  as  was  the  usage  in  that  age  : 

(i)  peTronivs  PERPENNA  MAGNVS   QVADRA- 

Tianvs  vc  eT  inL  praeF  vrb  (2)  consTan- 

TlNIANAS  THERMAS  LoNGA  INCVRIA  eT  ABO 

lendae  civiLis  VeL  (3)  poTivs  FeRalis 
cLadis  vasTaTione  vehem£nTer  adFLic- 
Tas  iTa  vT  agni(4)Tionem  SVI  EX  OMNt 
parTe  perdiTa  desperaTionem  cvncTis 
repa(5)raTionis    adFerrenT   depvTaTo 

AB   AMpLlSSIMO   ORD1NE   PARVO   (6)   SVMpTv 

qvanTvm  pvblicae  paTiebanTvr  angvs-* 

TlAE    AB    ExTrEMO    (^)   VINDtCAVlT  OCCASV 

eT  provisione  Largissima  in  prisTinam  (8) 

JrACIEM  SPLENDOREMQVE  REsTlTviT*  {&)% 
This  inscription  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
XVI.  century  5  as  we  know  front  Albertini  ,  who  saw  it 
in  the  locality  of  the  palaces  of  the  Consulta  and  Ro- 
te) De  Caesaribus.  (b)  Lib.  XXVII.  c.  3.  (c)  Series  Praef.  Urb. 
p.  343.     [d)  Gruter  c.  177  n   7. 
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spigliosi ,  where  also  were  found  in  the  same  century 
the  three  statues  of  Constantine  ,  of  the  younger  Con- 
stantine  and  of  his  brother,  the  first  of  which  is  now  in 
the  portico  of  S.  John  Laterals  ;  and  the  two  latter 
adorn  the  parapet  to  the  area  of  the  Capitol.  Nardini  re- 
cords the  destruction  of  considerable  part  of  the  baths 
by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese  to  form  the  spacious  court  of 
the  Rospigliosi  palace,  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  (a) \  and 
Clem.  XII.  removed  several  of  the  porticos  in  the  XVIII. 
century  to  make  room  for  the  pontifical  stables  and 
adjoining  barracks  (b).  Several  of  the  frescos,  which 
adorned  one  of  its  porticos,  found  when  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace, 
adorn  the  gallery  on  the  ground  floor  of  that  palace,  and 
have  been  engraved  by  Cameron  (c).  So  considerable 
were  the  remains  of  these  baths  in  the  time  of  Pal!adio, 
altho1 not  a  vestige  of  them,  properly  so  called,  now  re- 
mains above  ground,  that  he  has  left  us  a  plan  of  them, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  consisted  of  an  oblong 
square  in  the  direction  of  from  north  to  south,  termina- 
ted by  two  large  hemicycles,  the  northern  one  being  an 
arched  portico  immediately  attached  to,and  the  southern 
a  stadium  with  seats  separated  from,  the  great  fabric 
of  the  baths.  Opposite  the  s  eats  of  the  stadium  stood  the 
round  structure  of  the  caldarium  ,  behind  which  were 
the  tepidarium  and  frigidarium  5  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  caldarium  were  the  palaestrae.  Applying  this 
plan  of  Palladio  to  the  plan  of  Rome  by  Nolli  we  find 
that  the  hemicycle  of  th  e  stadium  was  situate  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  and  the  other 
hemicycle   near  the  church  of  the  Maddalena  at  the  cor- 


(a)  Roma  Antica  lib.  IV.  c.  6.    [b)  Ficoroni  Mem.  n.  11 5.    (c)  De- 
scription ties  Bains  des  Romains  pi.  40.  53. 
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her  of  the  via  Jella  Consulta,  which  gives  to  the  whole4 
a  length  of  about  850  feet.  The  centre  of  the  caldarium 
corresponds  with  the  passage  between  the  large  arid  small 
courts  of  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  from  which  to  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  baths  in  the  garden  behind  the 
palace  is  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity at  the  barracks  the  same  distance  ,  making  the 
whole  breadth  ZiOO  feet.  The  tepidarium  coincides  with 
the  court  before  the  great  entrance  of  the  pallace  ^  and 
the  frigidari  urn  with  the  garden  of  Aurora. 

A  magnificent  flight  of  steps  led  up  from  the  plane 
on  which  stands  the  palazzo  Colonna  to  the  summit  of 
the  Quirinal;  and  the  walls  on  either  side  the  stairs  may 
be  seen  in  the  Colonna  garden  and  behind  the  Pope's 
stables  in  the  dragoon's  quarters  at  the  Pilotta ,  now 
converted  into  haylofts.  The  masonry  is  of  the  IV.  fcen* 
tury^and  the  steps  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine  to  form  a  direct  communication 
between  the  baths  and  his  portico  ,  which  stood  on  the 
plain  on  the  side  of  the  Pilotta  in  the  YIL  region,  where 

it  is  placed  by  the  three  Regionaries.  ^    ...      * 

r  J  &  Basilic  of 

BASILIC  OF  CONSTANTINE.  It  stands  on  the  Constan- 
via  Sacra  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,and  tine* 
entiquarians  have  been  much  divided  as  to  its  identity, 
some  ,  with  Fea ,  calling  it  the  temple  of  Peace,  and 
others,  with  Piranesi  and  Nibby,  the  basilic  of  Con- 
stantine. That  Vespasian  built  a  temple  of  Peace  we  have 
already  seen  5  but  we  have  also  seen  that  it  was  burnt 
A.  D.  191  ,  and  that  there  is  no  historic  record  of  its 
having  been  rebuilt  (a).  Again  all  the  ancient  writers 
concur  in  stating  that  it  stood  not  on  but  near  the  via 
Sacra  (b)  ,  near  the  forum  of  Nerva  (c)  and  the  Roman 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  554.     [b)  Galen,  Composition  of  Medicines  lib.  I. 
c.  1.  Herodian  lib.  I.     (c)  Martial  lib,  I.  c.  3. 
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forum  (a) ;  whereas  the  present  edifice  stands  imme-» 
diately  on  the  via  Sacra  and  presents  no  traces  whatever 
of  having  suffered  from  fire.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Dion  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  place  the  temple  of 
Peace  in  the  centre  of  a  sacred  area  ,  whereas  this  edi- 
fice could  not  have  been  so  situate,  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  via  Sacra.  Moreover  this  edifice  could  not  have 
been  a  temple  ,  for  it  has  no  cella ,  and  its  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  descent  of  several  steps  5  whereas  an- 
cient temples  were  never  built  without  cellae  and  never 
sunk  beneath  the  adjoining  level.  Its  architecture  too 
is  not  that  of  the  time  of  Vespasian,  for  its  bricks ,  as 
their  inequality  reveals,  were  taken  in  great  part  from 
other  edifices  and  are  separated  by  thick  layers  of  mor- 
tar. Aurelius  Victor  says  that  the  basilic  of  Constantine 
was  rebuilt  by  Maxentius,  a  fact  confirmed  by  this  its 
construction  and  by  a  silver  medal  of  Maxentius  found 
in  a  fragment  of  its  vaulted  cieling(Z>).  The  bricks  are 
also  found  to  bear  the  same  mark  as  those  of  the  baths 
of  Diocletian,  a  circumstance  which  proves  to  demonstra- 
tion that  it  was  constructed  after  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  the  temple  of  Peace  (c).  The 
victories ,  which  we  shall  see  on  its  tribune ,  as  well  as 
the  tribune  itself  in  all  its  details  are  rudely  sculptured, 
an  additional  proof  that  the  edifice  does  not  belong  to 
the  epoch  of  Vespasian ,  an  epoch  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  execution.  All  these  arguments  com- 
bined go  not  only  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those  who 
call  the  edifice  the  temple  of  Peace ,  but  also  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  basilic  of  Constantine,  mentioned  by  Ru- 
fus,  Victor  and  the  Notitia  as  existing  in  the  IV.  cen- 
tury on  the  via  Sacra. 

(a)  Sueton.  Yit.  Vesp.  c.  9.  (b)  Nibby  Roma  nell'anno  i833.  Vol  II. 
p.  240.  sqq.     (c)  Ibid. 
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To  view  the  basilic  of  Constantino  ,  which  is  320 
feet  long  by  2£0  feet  broad ,  we  pass  to  its  principal 
entrance  opposite  the  Colosseum,  consisting  of  a  dispro- 
portionately small  portico,  into  which  the  descent  from 
the  Via  Sacra  is  by  three  steps.  It  had  one  gate  of  en- 
trance in  front  and  a  lateral  on^  towards  the  via  Sacra, 
and  was  lighted  by  several  windows.  The  second  of  the 
three  windows  to  the  right  had  been  closed,  and  a  flight 
of  steps  erected  in  it,  which  led  up  to  the  terrace  over 
the  right  aisle  and  thence  by  other  steps  to  the  terraces 
over  the  nave  and  left  aisle.  These  stairs  ,  as  we  shall 
see ,  still  in  part  exist.  At  the  right  extremity  of  the 
portico  is  a  large  recess  with  a  pedestal  which  sustained 
a  statne.  The  floor  consisted  of  alternately  round  and 
square  marble  flags  principally  of  giallo  antico  and  ci- 
poilino,  and  the  walls  were  also  lined  with  thin  slabs  of 
marble.  The  body  of  the  basilic  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles  by  four  massive  pillars  5  and  each  aisle 
was  united  to  the  nave  by  three  great  arches.  The 
nave  was  covered  with  a  lofty  vaulted  roof,  which  sprang 
from  the  lateral  pillars  as  may  still  be  seen:  In  front  of 
each  pillar  stood  a  marble  fluted  column,  65  feet  high, 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave  as  well 
as  to  ornament  the  great  central  hall  5  and  the  last  re- 
maining column  was  removed  by  Paul  V. ,  Borghese  (a), 
to  the  front  of  S.  Mary  Major's  in  1613,  at  an  expense 
of  2,500/  (b)  !  The  nave  was  lighted  by  lunettes  and  39 
windows  in  the  lateral  aisles ,  disposed  in  two  ranges  5 
with  three  in  the  portico.  The  large  arches  are  segments 
of  circles  not  semicircles;  and  in  each  aisle  were  thir- 
teen niches  for  statues.  In  the  centre  of  the  aisle  to  the 
right  is  the  tribune  on  which  the  Praetor  or  the  Em- 
fa)  Poggio  Fiorentino  de  Varietat.  Fortun.  lib.I  (b)  Fea  Miscell.  T.i. 
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pei or  sat  fo  dispense  justice  ,  to  the  riglit^and  left  of 
which  are  two  ranges  of  square  recesses  for  books,  and 
brackets  ornamented  with  the  rude  "Victories  already 
mentioned ,  on  which  rested  small  columns  that  sus- 
tained a  semicircular  entablature,  which  ran  round  above 
the  second  range  of  niches,  several  fragments  of  which 
lie  on  the  ground.  This  tribune  was  enclosed  by  a  rail- 
ing 5  and  its  entrance  was  between  two  pillars,  to  which 
the  railing  was  united  at  either  side.  The  opposite  aisle 
has  fallen,  as  has  also  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  basilic  towards  the  Capitol  is  a 
large  hemicycle  belonging  to  the  edifice,  shut  up  in  a 
modern  granary!  On  the  side  towards  the  via  Sacra  the 
basilic  had  an  entrance,  which  was  reached  from  the  via 
Sacra  by  several  steps  ,  the  nucleus  of  which  still  re- 
mains}  and  the"  windows  of  this  left  aisle  were  conver- 
ted into  doors  by  removirig  the  wall  beneath  them.  This 
side  entrance,  which  seems  not  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  plan,  was  adorned  with  columns  of  porphyry, 
fragments  o(  Cine  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  Conservator's  palace.  By  entering  the  orto  delle 
Mendicanli  one  reaches  by  modern  steps  the  ancient 
winding  stairs ,  that  led  from  the  aisle  below  up  to  the 
terrace ,  which  is  still  accessible  and  commands  an  in- 
teresting view. 

ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE*  It  is  situate  on  the 
P  t  m  ancient  via  triumphalis  ,  near  the  piazza  of  the  Colos- 
tine.  seum,  and  is  the  best  preserved  triumphal  arch  that  re- 

mains in  Rome.  It  consists  of  three  arches  ,  one  large 
central  arch,  and  two  smaller  lateral  ones.  The  central 
arch  rises  on  a  white  marble  basement  half  a  foot  high, 
a  proof  that  it  was  not  open  to  vehicles  5  but  the  soil 
has  risen  here  about  a  foot  so  as  to  conceal  this  con- 
truclion.  Each  of  its  two  fronts  is  adorned  with  four 
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beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  INumidian  marble  or 
giallo  antico  ,  each  of  which  sustains  the  well  executed 
statue  of  a  barbarian  prisoner.  The  lower  part  of  the 
column  ,  at  the  angle  next  the  Palatine  and  opposite 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  has  been  restored  by 
the  moderns  with  white  marble.  Of  the  statues  all  the 
heads  were  restored  A.  D.  173/i,  the  original  heads  hav- 
ing been  carried  off,  as  is  said  on  the  authority  of  Mu- 
reto,  by  Lorenzo  de^Medici.  It  is  however  certain  that 
all  were  not  taken  by  him,  for  one  was  found  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  to  the  right  of  the  arch  and 
placed  in  the  Vatican.  The  statue  to  the  right  of  the 
large  arch  towards  S.  Gregorio  is  modern,  having  been 
substituted  in  173/r  for  a  mutilated  torso  to  be  seen  in 
the  portico  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  bearing  on 
its  plinth  the  words  AD  ARCVM,  to  mark  its  original 
destination.  The  draped  part  of  the  statues  is  of  Phry- 
gian marble,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  the  variegated 
barbarian  dress  in  contradistinction  to  the  simple  white 
of  the  Roman  toga;  but  the  modern  statue  is  all  of  white 
marble.  As  barbarians  they  also  wear  a  short  tunic  with 
slieves ,  pantaloons  ,  laced  shoes  and  a  fringed  cloak* 
The  two  fronts  are  moreover  adorned  with  basreliefs  ,  as 
are  also  the  pedestals  of  the  columns ,  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  structure ,  and  the  interior 
walls  of  the  central  arch,  in  which  are  also  the  holes  left 
by  the  cramps  that  fastened  some  bronze  ornaments. 
We  also  observe  between  the  medallions  over  the  lesser 
arch,  that  looks  towards  the  Colosseum,  traces  of  the  por- 
phry  slabs,  which  adorned  the  spaces  round  the  medal- 
lions of  both  facades. 

The  ornamental  parts  of  this  arch  belong  to  ttfo 
periods.  The  columns,  parts  of  the  entablature,  the  bar- 
barian prisoners ,  all  the  basreliefs  of  the  attic  as  well 
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as  of  the  facades  and  extremities  and  the  four  circular 
medallions  of  each  front  are  of  the  epoch  of  Trajan,  and 
were  taken  from  some  edifice  erected  to  him,  probably 
the  principal  arch  of  his  forum;  and  all  the  others  are 
of  the  epoch  of  the  construction  of  the  arch  ,  such  as 
the  two  circular  reliefs  on  the  wall  of  the  large  arch, 
the  ornaments  on  the  pedestals  of  the  columns ,  the 
bands  over  the  lesser  arches  ,  the  keystones  of  the  lar- 
ge arch  4  the  figures  over  the  curves  of  the  arches ,  the 
circular  reliefs  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  reliefs  in  the  lesser  arches.  Its  inscription 
runs  thus: 

IMP.  CAES;  FL.  CONSTANTINO  MAXIMO 
P.  F.  AYGYSTO  S;  P.  Q.  R. 
QYOD  INSTINCTV  DIVINITATlS  MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE  CVM  EXERCITV  SVO 
TAM  DE  TYRANNO  QYAM  DE  OMNI  EIVS 
FACTIONE   YNO  TEMPORE   IVSTIS 
REMPVBLICAM  YLTVS  EST   ARMIS 
ARGVM   TRIVMPHIS  INSIGNEM  DICAYIT 
From  this  inscription  it  appears  that  the  arch  was" 
erected  and  dedicated  bj  the  Senate  and  Roman  people 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  the  pious,  happy,  august, 
because,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity,  his  magna- 
nimity and  his  army  ,  he  avenged  the  Republic  with 
just  arms  as  well  against  the  tyrant  as  against  his  whole 
faction;  and  this  dedication  took  place  after  the  decert- 
nal  and  twentieth  vows,  the  latter  of  which  were  cele- 
brated in  Rome  in  his  presence  A.  D.  326  (a).  The  mar- 
ble slab  on  which  the  first  three  lines  are  inscribed  was 
changed,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
joined  to  the  Under  one;  and  it  is  hence  believed  that 

(«)  Fasti  of  idatiits.  Chron.  of  Prosper  Aquitanus. 
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the  words,  "by  the  inspiration  of  the  Divinity/''  which 
occur  in  the  third  line,  were  substituted  for  others  that 
were  considered  to  savour  too  strongly  of  paganism  , 
after  Constantine  openly  professed  himself  a  Christian.  i 

Zosimus  relates  that,  when,  on  that  occasion,  the  army 
ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  Constantine,  who  had  already  become  a  Chris- 
tian ,  turned  the  ceremony  into  contempt ,  to  the  no 
small  dissatisfaction  of  the  Senate  and  people,  a  circum- 
stance which  served  to  alienate  his  affections  from  Rome, 
and  decide  him  on  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople  (a).  The  arch  was  not  dedicated  to  hira 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Maxentius  , 
which  occurred  A.  D.  312;  and  we  moreover  know  that 
the  title  Maximus  was  not  given  him  before A.D.31 5  (b). 
The  decennal   and  twentieth  vows  allude  to  a  practice 
introduced  by  Augustus,  who,  to  remove  all  idea  of  his 
aspiring  to  monarchy,  professed  to  accept  the  supreme 
authority  for  ten  years ,  after  which  he  resumed  it  for 
successive  periods  of  ten  years  to  the  close  of  life,  an 
empty  form  observed,  as  we  here  see,  by  his  success 
sors  (c).  The  form  of  these  vows  is  also  expressed  on 
the  side  of  the  arch  looking  towards  the  false  Aventine 
by  the  words  sic-X.  SIC  XX.,  that  is,  may  the  twen-» 
tieth  be  as  prosperous  as  the  tenth  period  of  the  Impe- 
rial reign.  Such  vows  were  accompanied  with  sacrifices, 
panegyrics  of  the  Emperor,  public  games  etc.  (d). 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  basreliefs,  the 
first  of  the  four  on  the  attic  opposite  S.  Gregorio  re- 
presents Trajan  standing  on  a  tribune,  surrounded  by 
his  officers  and  by  standards ,  near  an  arched  edifice , 


(a)  Lib.  II-  c.  29.  (b)  Eckhel  Doctrina  Num,  Vet.  T.  VIII.  p.  94. 
ifi)  Dicnlib.  LVIII.  c.  i3.  (d)  Noriade  Vot.Decenn,  c.  1, 
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and  in  the  act  of  receiving  Parthomaspas,  and  crow- 
ning him  king  of  the  Parthians,  a  fact  recorded  by 
Dion  (a).  The  next  basrelief  represents  two  barbarians 
bound  and  conducted  by  soldiery  before  Trajan.  A 
trunk  of  a  tree  indicates  that  the  scene  takes  place  in 
a  wood  5  and  in  this  second  basrelief  we  recognise  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Trajan  , 
planned  by  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  sent 
some  pretended  deserters  to  take  the  Emperor's  life,  as 
we  read  in  Dion.  The  thud  basrelief  represents  Trajan 
addressing  the  Roman  Legions  on  the  Persian  gulph, 
the  remotest  point  of  the  east  reached  by  the  Roman 
eagles.  The  fourth  and  last  basrelief  at  this  side  repre- 
sents the  census  made  by  Trajan  A.  D.  110,  on  which 
occcasion  were  sacrificed,  as  we  see  here,  a  sow,  a  sheep 
and  a  bull,  whence  the  sacrifice  was  called  suovetaurile, 
and  the  census  lustrum,  because  the  people  were  thus 
purified  (b).  On  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  right,  the 
first  basrelief  on  the  attic  represents  the  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Dacians,  and  is  in  composition  and 
execution  a  masterpiece  of  Roman  sculpture.  Of  the 
four  bas-reliefs  on  the  front  opposite  the  piazza  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  first  represents  the  Emperor  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  East,  entering  the  city  by  the  porta  Ca- 
pena,  preceded  by  a  personification  of  Rome  and  atten- 
ded by  Abundance  and  Clemency-  To  the  left  appears 
on  a  height  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Mars  Extramu- 
raneus.  On  the  bead  of  Trajan  is  a  Yictory  in  allusion 
to  his  defeat  of  Decebalus.  The  next  basrelief  repre- 
sents Trajan  in  the  act  of  ordering  the  repairs  of  the 
Appian  way,  to  which  he  also  added,  as  we  know  from 
Dion5  a  new  branch  from  Beneventum  to  Brundusiunu 

[a)  Epitori*.  qn  Trajan,  (b)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  44. 
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The  way  is  represented  symbolically  by  a  half  naked 
female  figure,  reclining  against  a  wheel,  and  extending 
her  hand  towards  the  Emperor  as  if  to  solicit  his  aid} 
and  the  Emperor,  attended  by  his  architects,  graciously 
receives  her  supplication.  The  third  basrelief  represents 
Trajan  seated  on  the  Rostra  in  the  forum,  and  in  the 
act  of  handing  provisions  to  the  poor  children  of  Italy, 
a  lact  related  by  Pliny  in   his  panegyric,  and  which 
Dion  shows  to  have  been  the  practical  application  of  a 
charitable  institution    founded  by  the  good  Nerva.  In 
the  next  basrelief  Trajan  is  seated;  and  a  barbarian  king 
is  dragged  before  him  by  Roman  soldiers,  alluding  to 
the  dethronement  by  him  of  Parthanasiris,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, recorded  by  Dion.  The  basrelief  in  the  attic  of 
the  western  extremity  represents  the  battle  with  the  Da- 
cians.  Beneath  these  square  basreliefs  are  as  many  more 
circular  ones,  representing  alternately  a  hunt  and  a  sa- 
crifice, subjects  allegorical  of  the  valour  and  piety  of 
Trajan.  Commencing  with  the  southern  side  we  see  in 
the  first  circular  one  Trajan  armed  with  a  lance  and 
going  to  hunt  accompanied  by  his  friends:  In  the  se- 
cond he  is  offering  sacrifice  to  the  Rural  Hercules:  in 
the  third  he  is  on  horseback  brandishing  a  spear  against 
a  wild  boar,  which  turns  round  to  see  if  it  be  pursued; 
and  in  the  fourth  he  is  sacrificing  to  Diana,  who  is  re- 
cognised by   the  halfmoon  ,  the  short  tunic,  the  lance 
and  the  hunting  buskins,  endromides.  The  statue  of 
the   goddess  stands  on  a   round  pedestal  between  two 
trees,  from  one  of  which  hangs  the  head  of  a  wild  boar. 
The  circular  basrelief  of  the  eastern  extremity  is  of  the 
era  of  Constantine,  and  represents  the  sun  in  his  chariot, 
preceded  by  Lucifer  and  rising  from  the  bosom  of  Ocean, 
personified,  as  usual,  by  a  bearded,  recumbent,  half- 
naked  figure.  On  the  northern  extremity  the  first  has- 
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THE  EPAPHRODITIAN,  TORQUATIAN  AND 
VARIAN  GARDENS  AND  CIRCUS.  Frontinus  is  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  Epaphroditian  and  Tor- 
quatian  gardens,  which,  he  says,  were  situate  ad  Spem 
Veterem^  that  is  between  the  porta  Maggiore  and  the 
church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  called  Spes  Vetus 
from  some  old  statue,  altar  or  temple  of  Hope  that  must 
have  stood  there  (a).  Frontinus  says  that  the  Spes  Vetus 
was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Coelian,  where  the 
aqueduct  of  Nero  and  the  Claudian  meet;  and  we  still 
see  them  meet  in  the  locality  just  mentioned  5  whence 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  Spes  Vetus.  Epaphroditus 
was  a  freedman  of  Nero,  whose  business  it  was  to  present 
memorials,  and  who  was  therefore  called  libertus  a  li- 
bellis:  we  find  him  with  Nero  in  the  Servilian  Gardens, 
when  the  freedman  Milieus  denounced  the  famous  con- 
spiracy of  Piso  (#)}  and  he  also   accompanied  Nero  to 
the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  he  assisted  the  monster  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  life:  ferrum  j ugulo  adegit  juvante 
Epaphrodito  a  libellis^  (c).  He  lived  until  the  time  of 
Domitian  who,  to  intimidate  his  slaves  and  freedmen, 
banished  him  and  had  him  put  to  death  for  having  as- 
sisted Nero  in  depriving  himself  of  life  (d).  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  is  the  Epaphroditus,  who  was  the 
master  of  Epictetus.  The  Torquatian  Gardens  adjoined 
those  of  Epaphroditus,  and  probably  belonged  to  To'r- 
quatus  Julius  Silanus,  a  distinguished  personage  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  very  wealthy  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Nero  A.  D.  65,  when  the  gardens  became 
part  of  the  Imperial  domain  as  did  those  of  Epaphro- 
ditus under  Domitian  (e).  The  Varian  gardens  belon- 

[a)  De  Aquaed.  $.  5.  (b)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  55.  (c)  Sue- 
ton. Vit  Neron.  c  40.  (d)  Sueton.  Vit.  Domitian.  c.  14, Dion  lib.  LXVII. 
c.  14.  (e)  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  3o. 
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ged  to  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  the  father  of  Helioga- 
balus, and  adjoined  the  two  preceding  (a).  They  were 
inherited  by  his  son;  and  of  course  became,  in  common 
with  the  two  just  mentioned,  one  Imperial  garden.  To 
these  gardens  belong  ruins  erroneously  called  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  and  Cupid,  the  masonry  of  which  is  like 
that  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Castrensian  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Circus  of  Heliogabalus.  Lampridius 
mentions  that  Heliogabalus  was  preparing  for  a  chariot 
race  in  the  circus  of  these  gardens,  when  he  was  surpi- 
sed  by  the  soldiery ,  whilst  impatiently  expecting  the 
Dews  of  the  death  of  his  cousin  Alexander  (£).  The  walls 
of  the  circus  have  totally  disappeared,  save  where  they 
cross  the  walls  of  Rome  near  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme^ 
but  an  arched  portico  remains  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the 
vineyard  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  The  exedra  of  a 
hall  in  the  same  vineyard  was  called  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid  from  a  statue  of  Sailustia  Barbia  Or- 
biana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  under  the  form  of 
Venus  with  a  Cupid  near  her,  found  there  in  the  XVI. 
century.  The  hall  was  probably  what  the  Scholiast  of 
Horace  calls  Sessorium  a  sedendo^  which  gave  the  name 
of  the  Sessorian  basilic  to  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme ,  and  of  Palatium  Sessorianum  to  the 
ruins  themselves  at  least  since  the  IX.  century.  Accor- 
ding to  the  plan  of  Nolli  these  gardens  commenced  near 
the  beginning  of  NeixTs  aqueduct;  ran  towards  thecon- 
serva  of  the  villa  Conti,  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
which  is  situate  between  the  porta  Maggiore  and  the 
church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme;  and  thence  towards 
the  walls  of  Rome,  taking  in  the  Castrensian  amphi- 
teatre.  In  the  circus  was  found  the  obelisk  erected  in 
the  Pincian  Gardens  by  Pius  VII.  A.  D.  1822. 
{«)  Lamprid.  Vit.  Heliogab.  c.  i5    [b)  Ibid-  c,  14* 
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Temple  of  TEMPLE  OF  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS.  The 

Romulus      onjy  historic  record  of  this  temple  that  remains  is  its 

and  J  .  v 

Remus.        mention  in  the  Catalogues  of  Rutus  and  Victor,  who 

place  the  templum  Remi  in  the  IV.  region  on  the  Tia 
Sacra.  Modern  Topographers  are  agreed  in  recognising 
it  in  the  round  vestibule  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  because  Anastasius,  in  his  Life  of  Felix  IV., 
elected  Pope  in  526 ,  says  that  he  built  that  church 
juocta  templum  Romuli  ,  and  Joannes  Diaconus  says 
the  same  in  his  Life  of  S.  Gregory.  It  had  a  rectilinear 
portico  of  six  Garistian  marble  columns,  two  of  which 
are  still  standing  near.  In  a  Vatican  work  of  the  XVI. 
century  we  have  the  plan,  the  elevation  and  the  epoch 
of  the  construction  of  this  temple.  As  to  the  plan,  the 
round  cella  was  situate  between  two  rectilinear  halls  with 
the  inscription  in  front:  IMP  .  CAES  •  COjNSTAN- 
TINVS  .  MAXIMVS  .  TRIVMPH  .  PIVS  .  FELIX  . 
AVGVSTVS:  This  inscription  proves  that  the  temple 
was  erected  by  Constantine  before  his  entire  conversion 
to  Christianity.  Gruter  gives  two  inscriptions  found  op- 
posite the  church  in  the  XVI.  century: 

FAB1VS  .  TITIANVS  TI .  FABIVS  .  TITIANVS 

V  .  C.  CONS.  PRAEF .  VRB         V  .  C  .  CONS.  P.  PRAEF  .  VRB 
CVRAVIT  CVRAYIT 

This  Tiberius  Fabius  Titianus  was  consul  A.  D.  337, 
as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  and  two  years  after  prefect 
of  Rome  (a).  The  floor  of  the  temple  was  raised  on  pil- 
lars to  its  present  height  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1632,  who 
repaired  the  church.  The  bronze  door ,  marble  door 
frames  and  the  two  porphyry  pillars  in  front  were  then 
transferred  to  this  church:  the  door  and  door  frames 
are  of  the  middle  ages :,  and  the  pillars  were  no  doubt 
taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  The  ancient  doorway 

(a)  Corsini  Series  Praef.  Urb.  an.  339. 
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tt f  the  temple  is  to  tlie  right  of  the  present  one  but  on 
a  lower  level ,  as  ruay  be  seen  bj  descending  into  the 
subterranean  chapel.  The  two  plans  of  ancient  Rome 
now  in  the  Gapitoliue  Museum  were  found  affixed  to 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  SS.   Cosmas  antt  Bamian. 

TOMB  OF  S.  HELEN,  or  TOR  PIGNATTARA.  Tomb  of 
This  sepulchral  monument  is  situate  two  miles  outside  J,  rpol. 
the  porta  Maggiore  ,  on  the  via  Labicana  ,  a  little  off  Pigaattara. 
the  road  to  the  left,  and  is  called  Tor  Pigoattara  from 
the  earthen  vases,  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  buil- 
ding in  use  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  are  inserted  in 
the  vaulted  roof  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  pressure.  The 
edifice  was  in  form  of  a  large  circular  hall,  built  of 
brick;  and  its  masonry  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  interiour  presented  alternately  four 
curvilinear  and  four  rectilinear  niches  ,  of  which  the 
eastern  one  formed  the  entrance.  Within  it  now  stands 
the  small  parochial  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcel- 
linus,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  found  a  large  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  now  in  the  sala  a  croCe  Greca  in  , 
the  Vatican  museum.  That  S.  Helen  died  in  Rome  or 
its  vicinity  in  the  arms  of  her  son  is  attested  by  nume- 
rous ancient  writers,  among  whom  are  INicephorus  (a), 
Gothfredus  (£),  Pagius  (c),  Anastasius  {d)  Sigonius  (e.) 
and  Eusebius  (/);  and  her  death  probably  occurred  in 
the  year  of  the  Invention  by  her  of  the  true  Cross  at 
Jerusalem  ,  A.  D.  326,  when  Constantine  is  recorded 
to  have  been  in  Rome  (g).  She  was  then  in  her  eigh- 
tieth year  5  and  Eusebius  relates  that  her  body  was 
brought  into  Rome,  perhaps  from  her  villa,  with  great 

(a)  Lib.VIII.c.3i.  [b)  In  Chron.  Cod:  Theodos.  p.  28.  (?)  In 
Crit.  Baron.ad  an.  326,  n.  i5.  (d)  De  Munificentia  Conatantini.  (e)  In 
lib.  III.  delmp.  Occid.  (/)  Lib.  III.  c.  46.  (g)  Gothfred.  ChionoL 
Cod.  Theodos  Pagius  in  Crit.  Baron.  Calend.  Lamb.  ,  . 
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pomp  (a).  True,  Socrates  interprets  the  words,  "rojal 
city,"  used  by  Eusebius,  to  mean  Constantinople  not 
Rome  (#);  but  the  interpretation  is  justly  censured  by 
Baronius,  who  shows  that  hj  "the  royal  city',,,  Eusebius 
means  Rome,  not  Constantinople,  which  was  then  an- 
cient Byzantium.  Nicepliorus  informs  us  that  she  was 
buried  in  a  porphyry  urn,  in  a  round  temple ,  outside 
Rome,  whence  her  remains  were  transferred  two  years 
after  to  Constantinople  (c)}  and  the  style  and  form  of 
this  structure  as  well  as  of  the  Sarcophagus,  which  are 
evidently^of  the  era  of  Constantine,  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  tradition,  which  records  that  this 
is  the  tomb  of  the  first  Christian  empress  (d).  The  area 
of  the  edifice,  is,  as  we  said,  in  part  occupied  by  the 
church  of  SS»  Peter  and  Marcellinus ,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed that  of  S.  Helen;  and  both  adjoin  the  catacombs, 
in  which  is  a  chapel  sacred  to  those  martyrs,  covering  the 
crypt  in  which  their  remains  repose. 
The  house  THE  HCteSE  OF  RIEINZI.  It  stands  on  the  city 

ofRienzi.  side  of  the  Ponte  Rotto ,  opposite  the  temple  of  For- 
tuna  YiriHs,  and  is  called  by  the  people  "the  house  of 
Pilate,r>  a  name  perhaps  given  to  that  unfortunate  tri- 
bune after  his  ignominious  death.  It  is  known  to  be  the 
house  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  at  whose  extraordinary  course, 
so  bright  in  its  early  dawn  and  so  dark  at  its  prema- 
ture close,  we  glanced  in  our  description  of  the  mau- 
soleum of  Augustus.  His  Life  was  written  by  an  anony- 
mous author  in  the  fourteenth  century,  published  with 

(a)  Vit,  Constant,  lib.  III.  c.  47.  (5)  Lib.  I.  c.  17.  (r)  Lib.  VIII. 
c.  3i.  {d)  Nibby  (Analisi,  p.  243,  Roma  nelPannoi858,  Vol  I.  p.  194.) 
and  others  cite  Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine ,  lib.  III.  c.  4&>  *»  prove 
that  S.  Helen  died  in  Palaestine  and  was  interred  in  Constantinople ; 
but  they  cannot  have  consulted  F.usebius*,  or,  if  they  did,  they  adopted 
the  erroneous  interpretation  of  Socrates. 
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emendations  and  additions  at  Forli  by  Zefirino  Be 
m  1828,  and  has  been  dramatised  by  Bulwar;  and 
to  him  his  admiring  friend  Petrarch  addressed  the  ver- 
ses "Spirto  Gentil  etc."  The  house  is  built  of  brick  , 
and  disfigured  with  decoration ,  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous fragments  of  ancient  marble  sculpture  and  bar- 
barous brick  half-pillars  and  pilasters,  thrown  together 
without  any  regard  to  taste  or  architectural  principle. 
On  the  side  which  first  meets  the  eye  is  an  arch  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  doorway ,  over  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  eight  lines: 
L.  C.  L.T.  N.  R.  S.O  C.N.S.  T.  N.  T.  S.  C.L.P.T.tf.G.ft.  S. 

(1)  f  NON  FUIT  IGNARUS  CUJUS  DOMUS 
T.  R.  S.  H.      HIC    NlCOLAUS     QUOD    NIL    MOMENTI 
P.  N.  T.  T.     SIBI  MUNDI    GLORIA    SENTIT   (2).    VE-      N.I. CD. 
B.  S.  H.  P.      RUM     QUOD    FfiClT     HANC    NON    TAM  D.  T. 

R.  R.  T.  G.     VANA   COEGIT    GLORIA    QUAM    ROMAE  D.  D. 

V.  B.      VETEREM   RENOVARE  DECOREM.(3)  IN  F.  S. 

DOMIBUS  PULERIS-  MEMOR  ESTOTE  SEPULCRIS  CONFISIQUE  TW 
NON  IBI  STARE  DIU.  MORS  VEHITUR  PENNlS.  (ll)  NULLI  SUA 
VITA  PERENNlS.  MANSlO  NOSTRA  BREVIS  CURSuS  ET  IPSE  LE- 
VIS SI  FUGIAS  VENTVM  Si  CLAUDAS  OSTlA  CENTUM  (5)  LlSGOR 
M1LLE  JUEES  NON  SINE  MORTE  CVEES  SI  MANEAS  CA$TRIS 
FERME  V1CIN  IS  ET  ASTR1S  OCIVS  INDE  SOLET  TOLLERE  (6) 
QUOSQUE  VOLET  f  SURGIT  IN  ASTRA  DOMUS  SUELIMIS  CUL- 
MINA  CUJUS  PRIMUS  DE  PRIMIS  MAGNUS  NlCOLAUS  AB  1MIS. 
(7)  EREXIT  PATRUM  DECUS  OB  RENOVARE  SUORUM  STAT  PA- 
TRIS  CRESCENS  MATRIQUE  THEODORA  NOMEN  (8)  f  HOC  CUL 
MEN  CLARUM  CARO  DE  PIGNERE  GESSlT.  DAVIDI  TRIBUIT  QUI 
PATER   EXHIBUIT. 

On  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  was  the 
inscription:  ADSU  ROMANIS  GRANDIS  HONOR  PO- 
PULIS  ,  which  conjecture  has  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Petrarch  and  applied  to  Rienzi:  but  the  long  inscrip- 
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tion  records  that  the  honse  had  belonged  to  Nicolfr  di 
Crescenzio,  chief  of  one  of  the  powerful  parties  of  the 
X.  century,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  David:  Stat 
J?atris  Crescens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen.  Davidi 
tribuit  qui  pater  eochibuit.  The  inscription  moreover 
states  that  the  parents  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  re- 
lates were  named  Crescenzio  and  Theodora ,  whereas 
Rienzi  bore  his  father's  name,  and  his  mothers  name 
was  Magdalene  not  Theodora.  The  initial  letters  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  inscription  are  an  inexplicable  enig- 
ma; but  are  supposed  to  express  a  pompous  eulogy  of 
Rienzi,  a  supposition  which  accords  with  the  titles  as- 
sumed by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  of  which  we  have 
a  specimen  in  his  citation  of  the  emperors  and  electors 
to  appear  before  him  ,  as  recorded  by  his  Biographer: 
Nicola  Severo  e  clemente  5  liberator  di  Roma  ,  zela- 
tore  dell  Italia,  amatore  del  mondo  intero,  Tribuno 
august o.  Ingenuity  has  been  active  in  its  endeavours  to 
unravel  the  import  of  the  initials;  and  the  reader  may 
be  gratified  with  the  apocryphal  result:  —  N.  T.  S.  G. 
L.  P.  T.  F.  G.  R.  S.  NIG.  D.  D.  T.  D.  D.  F.  S.  Nico- 
laus,  Tribunus ,  Severus,  Clemens,  Liberator,  patriae^ 
Teuthonici,  Jilius,  Gabrinius,  Romae,  Sahator,  Ni- 
colaus,  dedit ,  domum,  totam,  Davidi,  Dilecto ,  Jilio 
suo.  This  interpretation  however  supposes  the  long  in- 
scription to  relate  to  Rienzi,  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
it  relates  to  Crescenzio,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Otho  III.  A.  D.  998,  as  is  related  in  our  description 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  real  meaning  of  the  ini- 
tials must  remain  matter  of  uncertainty;  and  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  were  an  unprofitable  task.  The  in- 
terest of  the  building  arises  altogether  from  its  having 
been  the  habitation  of. "the  friend  of  Petrarch,  hope  of 
Italy,  Rienzi,  last  of  Romans;"  and  on  its  identity  as 
such  all  are  agreed. 
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TORRE  DELLE  MILIZIE.  It  is  situate  within  Torre delle 
the  monastery  of  S.  Catharine  of  Sienna  on  monte  Ma-  mi  *zie* 
gnanapoli,  that  is  on  the  southern  point  of  the  Quiri- 
nal;  is  of  massive  proportions  ,  great  height  and  good 
workmanship;  and  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XIII.  century  by  one  Pandolfo  of  the  Suburra,  Senator 
of  Rome,  according  to  some,  or  by  Boniface  YIII.,  ac- 
cording to  others.  From  its  form  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
erected  as  a  military  tower  during  the  medieval  civil  wars. 
TORRE  DE'CONTI.  It  is  situate  near  the  Largo 
delle  Colonnaccie,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  locality  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  erected  in  the  XIII.  century  by 
Innocent  III.  of  the  Gonti  family  (a).. It  partially  fell 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  13A9,  after  which  it  was  so 
dilapidated  that  part  of  it  had  to  be  taken  down  under 
Urban  VIII.,  so  that  little  more  that  its  nucleus  now  re- 
mains (Z»).  The  tower  stands,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Tellus. 


(a)  Cronaca  di  Bologna.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script.  T.  XVIII. 
col.  »48.  (b)  Nardini  Roma  Antica  lib.  III.  c.  14. 
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CHAP.  I. 

BOVILLAE,— ALBANO, —  l'  ARICCIA GENSANO — LANOVIUM — VELLETRI — 

CORI, NEMI CASTEL-GANDOLFO  —  LAKE     ALBANO  —  PALAZZOLA  —  MA- 
RINO— MONTE  CAVI. 

Excursion  <■•  n*s  delightful  excursion  may  be  accomplished  with 
toBovillae,  ease  in  three  days,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Velletri, 
A  anoetc.  a  distance  of  twenty  five  miles  from  Rome,  going  next 
day  to  Cori,  and  returning  to  Velletri  on  the  same  day, 
a  journey  of  about  twenty  five  miles,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding through  Marino  to  Rome.  We  leave  the  Eter- 
nal City  by  the  gate  of  S.  John  (a),  which  opens  on  what 
is  called  the  modern  Appian  way,  and  observe  to  our 
left  the  aqueduct  of  theacqua  Felice,  built  in  part  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Claudian  and  of  the  Martian,  Tepulan 
and  Julian  waters  (b).  The  road  to  the  left,  a  little  out- 
side the  gate,  leads  to  grotta  Ferrata.  Continuing  on 
the  new  Appian  for  about  two  miles,  we  observe  to  our 
right  the  temple  of  Bacchus  (c)  and  tomb  of  Cecilia 

(a)  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  53sq.  [b)  See  Index,  (c)  Vel.  IV.  p.  194  sq- 
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Metella  (a),  the  latter  situate  on  the  ancient  Appian 
way;  and  we  soon  after  meet  the  Latin  way  as  it  comes 
direct  from  the  Latin  gate  and  goes  to  meet'  the  modern 
road  to  Grotta  Ferrata.  Its  direction  is  marked  by  se- 
pulchres, which  occur  at  intervals;  and  accordingly  we 
observe  at  a  short  distance  to  our  left  remains  of  two 
ancient  tombs,  followed  by  a  square  brick  edifice,  which 
is  adorned  at  its  angles  with  Corinthian  pilasters ,  and 
indicates  by  its  construction  the  first  century  of  the 
empire.  Its  exterior  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  brick 
masonry;  but  its  interior,  which  had  been  plaistered,  is 
built  of  rubble  work.  It  measures  twenty-four  feet  in 
length  and  twent-one  feet  in  breadth;  and  rises  on  a 
basement,  which  had  been  floored  with  opus  Signinum. 
and  mosaics ,  and  beneath  which  is  a  corridor  lighted 
by  eight  apertures  from  above.  It  had  been  converted 
in  modern  times  into  a  hay-loft;  and  the  stairs  leading 
up  to  its  second  story  were  then  removed.  This  edi- 
fice has  obtained  undue  celebrity  from  the  pompous 
title  given  it  by  Ficoroni,  who,  with  his  wonted  faci- 
lity, has  named  it  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris, 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  vengeance  of  Coriolanus 
was  arrested  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother  (#). 
The  form  of  the  monument  were  alone  sufficient  to  ne- 
gative the  assumption;  but  it  is  moreover  refuted  by 
Dionysius,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus  and  Plutarch,  who 
fix  the  locality  of  the  temple  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  miles  of  the  Latin  way,  whereas  the  edifice  before 
us  is  scarcely  half  that  diatance ;  and  its  inscription  , 
moreover,  terminated  with  the  letter  M.,  with  which 
that  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris  could 
not  have  terminated.  A  little  beyond  it  is  another  edi^, 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  202.  (b)  Vestigie  Ji  RomaAntica  p.  167. 
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fice  of  similar  construction,  but  of  one  story;  and  boill 
were  no  doubt  sepulchral  monuments. 
Site  of  We  next  meet  to  our  right  the  baths  of  the  Acqua 

vi^w'be-"    Acetosa,  a  name  common  to  two  waters  near  Rome,  the 
tween   Co-  other  of  which  is  situate  outside  the  porta  del  Popolo, 
riolanus       an(j  so  CSL\\e^  from  tne[r  somewhat  acid  taste.  About 
and  his 
wife  and      three  miles  horn  the  ancient  porta  Capena  we  observe 

mother,  to  our  left  the  Tor  del  Fiscale,  built  in  the  XIII.  cen- 
temple  *W*  wuere  tue  Martian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  aqueduct 
of  Fortuna  passed  beneath  one  of  the  massive  arches  of  the  Clau- 
Muliebris.    dian^  the  loft^  arc[)es  of  whIch  are  here  buil|.  of  tufa 

and  peperino,  and  are  fifty  feet  high.  A  little  beyond 
the  Torre  Fiscale  is  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  beyond 
which  we  meet  a  road  to  the  left  that  leads  to  the  Ca- 
sale  di  Roma  Vecchia,  built  in  the  XIII.  century,  and 
now  the  property  of  the  Torlonia  family.  It  is  situate 
on  an  eminence,  which  commands  the  Campagna  and 
Rome;  and  its  site  is  well  adapted  for  that  of  a  mili- 
tary camp.  Dionysius,  relating  the  conduct  of  Coiiola- 
nus,  says  that  he  encamped  on  the  Latin  way  about  four 
miles  from  Rome;  that  on  the  spot  was  erected  ,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  temple  enclosed  with  a  sacred  area, 
in  which  stood  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Female  For- 
tune ,  the  annual  sacrifices  to  whom  were  commenced 
by  a  Roman  matron,  chosen  by  other  matrons  of  Rome; 
that  the  first  person  so  chosen  was  Valeria,  who  sugges- 
ted the  female  deputation  to  Coriolanus;  and  that  the 
first  sacrifice  was  offered  in  it  in  December  A.U.C.  266, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  event.  So  sacred 
was  the  statue  deemed  that  females,  who  had  contracted 
marriage  a  second  time,  were  not  permitted  to  crown 
or  touch  it;  and  the  coronation  of  the  goddess  was  re- 
served, according  to  Festus  ,  for  recently  married  fe- 
males. The  casale  di  Roma  Vecchia  is  built  in  part  of  an- 
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cient  marbles  5  and  as  the  temple  must  have  stood  in 
this  locality,  situate  at  the  fourth  mile  of  the  Latin  way, 
the  marbles  and  also  the  various  fragments  scattered 
around  probably  form  part  of  its  ruins.  Near  the  casale 
are  arches  of  the  Martian ,  Tepulan  and  Julian  aque- 
ducts, and  also  of  the  Claudian,  which  last  forms  part 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Advancing  by  the  road  to  Albano  we  next  meet  "Villa  of  the 
the  ruins  called  Roma  Vecchia  ,  a  name  also  given  to  vuintilian 
other  ruins  at  the  fifth  mile  of  the  Latin  way.  These 
ruins  are  situate  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Ap- 
pian  way,  five  miles  from  the  ancient  porta  Capena.  They 
run  along  the  ancient  Appiau  way  for  about  100  yards, 
and  for  nearly  the  same  length  along  the  present  road, 
being  contained  within  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles. 
That  it  had  been  an  ancient  villa  appears,  as  we  shall 
see,  from  the  connection  of  its  parts,  the  uniformity  of 
their  construction,  and  their  destination:  that  it  had 
been  erected  for  the  most  part  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  is  certain  from  the  marks  on  the  bricks  disco- 
vered in  1828  and  1829,  all  bearing  the  names  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  («); 
and  that  the  villa  belonged  to  the  two  famous  brothers 
Condinus  and  Maximus  Quintilius  is  satisfactorily  pro- 
ved by  the  numerous  leaden  conduits  found  here  in 
1828  and  inscribed:  ' 

ll.  QVINTILIORVM 
CONDWI  ET  MAX1MI. 
LampridiuSj  in  his  Life  of  Commodus ,  glances  at  the 
fate  of  the  Quintilian  brothers  ;  but  Dion  ,  who  lived 
nearer  their  time,  informs  us  that  they  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Commodus  on  account  of  their  wis- 

(a)  Fabretli  p.  519. 
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om,  their  military  prowess,  their  concord  and  their 
wealth.  He  adds  that  Condianus,  the  son  of  Maximus, 
on  hearing  in  Syria  the  decree  of  death  passed  against 
his  father,  his  uncle  and  himself,  drank  hare's  blood, 
after  which  he  got  on  horseback,  fell  from  his  horse  so 
as  not  to  be  hurt,  threw  up  the  blood,  and  was  convey- 
ed to  a  room  as  if  to  breathe  his  last,  when  a  goat  was 
placed  on  a  bier  and  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile,  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  he'had  actually  died.  There- 
port  of  his  death  was  however  soon  contradicted;  dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  him;  and  numbers  lost  their 
lives  on  account  of  their  likeness  to  him;  but  the  fugi- 
tive was  never  discovered  (a)*  The  studies  and  occupa- 
tions, the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  Quintilian  bro- 
thers had  been  the  same:  they  even  wrote  in  common 
a  treatise  on  agriculture  entitled  De  Be  Bustica  (b)  ; 
and  both  had  been  consuls  together  A.  D.  151,  under 
Antoninus  Pius.  Herodian  informs  us  that ,  after  their 
death,  Commodus,  who  seized  their  property,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  this  their  Suburban  villa  (c). 

We  shall  commence  our  walk  through  its  ruins  at 
the  casale  di  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  its  remotest  extremity 
to  the  right,  situate  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  reser- 
voir, built  of  excellent  brick  work  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 
To  the  south  of  it  is  an  area ,  on  which  stands  an  an- 
cient massive  pyramidal  tomb;  and  to  the  east  of  the 
tomb  is  a  large  reservoir  consisting  of  five  chambers , 
not  unlike  the  Sette  Sale.  To  the  south  of  the  reservoir 
are  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  the  great 
ruined  fountain  neer  it  on  the  ancient  Appian  way  , 
and  another  reservoir  consisting  of  two  floors.  The  large 
niche  of  the  fountain  had  been  adorned  with  five  statues, 

(«)  Dion  lib.LXXII.  c.  5.  [b)  Athaeneus  lib.  XIV.  (c)  Lib.  I.e.  12. 
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in  as  many  smaller  niches  ,  including  two  lateral  ones. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  had  been  converted  into  a  small 
fortress;  but  the  original  construction  is  still  distin- 
guishable. Following  the  direction  of  the  aqueduct,  to- 
wards the  public  road,  we  fall  in  with  another  large  re- 
servoir, divided  into  two  spacious  chambers  by  three 
colossal  pillars,  and  in  excellent  preservation;  and  near 
it  is  an  arched  chamber  with  two  Doric  pilasters  in  front. 
Directing  our  steps  to  the  north,  and  having  passed  by 
several  shapeless  ruins ,  we  reach  a  magnificent  hall  , 
which  formed  a  nympliaeum,  adorned  with  statues,  near 
which  were  fouud  the  leaden  conduits  already  mentio- 
ned,aud  in  which  was  discovered  the  torso  of  a  recumbent 
nymph  ,  together  with  broken  columns  ,  and  fragments 
of  sculpture  representing  Bacchic  subjects.  Between 
this  nympliaeum  and  the  great  bathing  hall  were  found 
the  remains  of  several  baths.  The  great  hall  is  the  best 
preserved  part  of  the  ruins.  It  is  square  towards  the 
road  ;  its  interior  is  surrounded  with  seats,  which  had 
been  covered  with  marble  5  and  it  had  been  lighted  by 
a  large  window  in  the  centre,  two  smaller  lateral  ones, 
and  an  upper  window ,  and  to  the  north  and  south  by 
a  large  and  small  window  at  each  side.  The  other  ruins 
are  non-desciipt.  Near  this  bathing  hall  were  found  the 
two  Corinthian  columns  of  cipollino  ,  that  now  adorn 
the  entrance  to  the  theatre  of  Tordinona,  and  two  Bac- 
chic hermae  now  in  the  Torlonia  palace,  besides  which 
this  villa  produced  upwards  of  twenty  four  statues  and 
busts ,  some  of  which  adorn  the  Vatican  museum  ,  to- 
gether with  the  mosaic  floor  in  the  hall  containing  the 
large  urns  of  SS.  Helen  and  Gonstantia. 

Having  left  the  Quintilian  villa  we  observe  ,  as  we  Casale 
,  1111  1  «i  11       Merolli  ; 

advance  towards  Albano  ,  a  large  circular  tomb,  to  the  Torre  di 

right,  on  the  Appian  way,  300  feet  in  circumference,  mezza  via-, 

Bovillae. 
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on  winch  now  stands  the  casale  Merolli.  Its  ancient  pro- 
prietor is  unknown.  We  next  meet  the  torre  di  mezza 
via,  halfway  between  Rome  and  Albano*  near  which  are 
some  arches  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  the  villa  of 
the  Quintilian  brothers.  It  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
any  known  aqueduct}  and  its  waters  would  seem  to  have 
flown  from  the  Alban  hills.  Two  miles  farther  on  we 
leave  to  our  right  the  Appian  way ,  the  direction   of 
which  we  see  marked  by  ancient  tombs;  and,  having 
passed  the  osteria  delle  Frattochie,  we  meet  to  our  right 
the  modern  road  to  Porto  d'Anzo  and  Nettuno.  Advan- 
cing towards  Albano  we  observe  to  our  left  a  large  cir- 
cular tomb;  and  a  few  yards  at  this  side  of  the  tomb, 
are  two  small  roads ,  of  which  that  to  the  right  leads 
directly  to  Bovillae,  the  ruins  of  which  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  shrine,  a  theatre  and  a  circus.  The  path  way 
just  mentioned  brings  us  directly  to  the  saerarium  or 
shrine  of  the  Julian  family,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (a), 
and  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  Alban  stone.  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  basement,  on  which  rises  an  octangu- 
lar dye,  terminating  circularly.  In  the  centre   of  its 
vaulted  roof  is  an  aperture,  a  miniature  of  that  of  the 
Pantheon;  and  its  door  looked  to  the  south-east.  The 
other  ruins  lie  in  a  direct  line  between  this  shrine  and 
Albano;  and  amongst  them  we  first  meet  its  ruined  thea- 
tre, of  which  some  of  the  steps  still  remain.  From  the 
theatre  we  pass  to  the  circus,  which  is  entirely  built  of 
Alban  stone,  and  can  be  traced  in  its  entire  circuit.  Of 
its  carceres,  which  had  been  thirteen,  six  still  remain; 
and  their  arches  are  built  of  stones  cut  in  form  of  wed- 
ges. As  usual  the  carceres  form  a  slight  curve;  the  cen- 
tral arch,  within  which  is  a  well  for  the  use  of  those 

(a)_Annal.  lib,  II.  c.  4*. 
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who  frequented  the  circus,  is  seventeen  feet  wide  and 
fifteen  feet  deep  $  and  the  other  arches  are  each  about 
ten  feet  wide.  At  the  carceres  the  circus  is  180  feet  wide; 
and  the  arena  is  1050  feet  long.  The  benches  formed 
but  one  praecinctio;  and  the  site  of  the  principal  gate 
is  still  discernible.  To  the  rear  of  its  eastern  side  is  a 
a  large  well  built  gateway  5  probably  one  of  the  city 
gates.  Amongst  the  objects  found  at  Bovillae  is  an  ancient 
altar  with  the  inscription: 

VEDIOVEI  .  PATREI 
GENTILES  .  IVLEI 
This  altar,  as  we  learn  from  its  inscription,  was  erected 
by  the  Julian  family  in  honor  of  Vejovis  ,  a  divinity 
venerated  in  Rome,  as  we  saw,  on  the  Palatine,  the  Ca- 
pitol and  the  island  of  the  Tiber  (a). 

Bovillae  was  an  ancient  city  of  Latium ,  distant 
twelve  miles  from  the  porta  Capena  (£),  whence  Pro- 
pertius  and  Ovid  give  it  the  appellation  of  Suburban  (c)$ 
and  it  is  placed  by  Cicero  (c?J,  Asconius  (e),  Persius  (/), 
Martial  (§•)  and  the  Peutingerian  Chart  three  miles  near- 
er to  Rome  than  Aricia ,  the  exact  locality  in  which 
we  have  found  its  ruins.  The  Scholiast  of  Persius  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  ox,  bovis  villa^  that  fled  there, 
when  about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  Alban  mount  (h), 
an  etymology  confirmed  by  Nonus  Marcellus  (i).  It  had 
been  one  of  the  Alban  colonies  founded  by  Latinus 
Sylvius  (y*),  and  continued  dependant  on  Alba  Longa 
until  the  destruction  of  that  metropolis  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  when  it  became  associated  with  the  Latin  League, 


(^  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  507.  (6)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Coriolan.  c.  29.  (c)  Pro- 
pert,  lib.  IV.  el.  I.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  III.  v,  6.  [d)  Pro  Milone.  (e)  Ibid. 
(f)  Sat.  VI.  v.  55  sq.  (#•)  Lib.  II.  ep.  6.  (/*)  Sat.  VI.  v.  55..  (*)  c.  a. 
[j)  Aurel.  Vict.  Orig.  Gent.  Roman,  c.  17. 

Vol.  IV.  A3 
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and  as  such  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  after 
the  battle  of  lake  Regillus.  In  consequence  of  its  fide- 
lity to  the  Romans  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Corio- 
lanus,  before  he  pitched  his  camp  at  the  Fossae  Clui- 
liae  [a).  The  opening  of  the  via  Appia,  A.  U.  C.  ^Al, 
contributed  much  to  its  revival  and  prosperity;  but  un- 
der Sylla  its  lands  were  partitioned  among  his  Vete- 
rans, a  disaster  from  which  it  seems  never  to  have  reco- 
vered (Z>).  It  was  rendered  famous  by  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius  there  A.  U.  C.  701,  so  ingeniously  described  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  who  also  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  cities  so  reduced  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Feriae  Latinae  (c),  a  fact 
confirmed  by  Propertius  (d).  It  was  much  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Julian  family;  and  Augustus,  after  his  death  at 
INola  A.  U.  G.  767,  that  is  A.  D.  1A,  was  conveyed  to 
Bovillae  by  the  decurions  of  the  colonies  and  munici- 
pia  through  which  his  remains  passed  5  and  his  body 
remained  there  one  night  ,  was  conveyed  thence  to 
Rome  by  the  Equestrian  Order  ,  and  lay  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  house  on  the  Palatine  (e).  The  shrine  of 
the  Julian  family,  which  we  saw,  and  the  portrait  of 
Augustus  were  dedicated  by  Tiberius  at  Bovillae  A.  U. 
C.  770  (/*);  and  circensian  games  were  given  there  in 
honour  of  the  Julian  family  (g)m  After  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius,  A.  U.  G.  823,  the  legions  sent  against  his  bro- 
ther Lucius  Yitellius,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Ter- 
racina  to  Rome,  stopped  at  Bovillae,  where  the  Vitel- 
lians  surrendered  (h).  An  inscription  in  Marini  records 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  (b)  Dionys.  lib.  VIII.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Coriolan. 
c.  29.  (c)  Pro  Plancio  c.  9.  (d)  Lib.  IV.  el.  I.  (e)  Sueton.  Vit.  Octav. 
c.  10.  (/*)  Tacit,  lib.  II  c.  4x.  (g)  Tacit,  lib.  XV.  e.  23.  (h)  Tacit. 
Hist.  lib.  IV.  c.  2,  46. 
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the  existence  of  the  Bovillae  republic  A.  D.  157  and 
158  (tf);  and  we  learn  from  another  inscription  in  G ni- 
ter that  its  theatre  was  in  full  activity  A,  D.  169  (b). 
After  that  year  the  annals  of  Bovillae  disappear,  save 
that  we  meet  its  name  changed  into  Bobellas  on  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Chart:  and  the  last  mention  of  it  on  record 
is  found  in  a  document  preserved  in  the  Camaldulese 
archnium,  bearing  the  date  of  A.  D.  1  02/4,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  then  entirely  deserted. 

Having  seen  the  ruins  of  Bovillae  and  glanced  at  The  so 

its  history  ,  we  next  meet  to  our  right,  about  a  mile  and  stvled 

J  '  .  tomb  of 

a  half  nearer  Albano  5  and  directly  opposite  the  road  to  Ascanius. 

Castel-Gandolfo ,  a  road  that  leads  down  to  the  Emis- 
sario  of  the  Alban  lake,  the  superfluous  waters  of  which, 
having  passed  through  the  intervening  hill,  find  egress 
there  in  several  streams,  which  supply  three  lavatoj, 
turn  three  mills  at  a  place  called  Le  Mole ,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Albano  road,  on  our  return  to  which 
we  meet  an  ancient  tomb,  in  the  interior  of  which  there 
are  three  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  To  the  left,  near 
the  gate  of  Albano,  we  observe  another  lofty  tomb  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Ascanius,  but  without  autho- 
rity of  any  sort.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cornelia  depo- 
sited the  ashes  of  Pompey  in  a  tomb  near  his  Alban 
villa$  and  the  corresponding  locality  of  this  monument 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Pom- 
pey (c).  It  is  of  pyramidal  form,  and  had  been  en- 
crusted with  marble. 

ALBANO.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Rome  on  the   Albano 
Appian  way;  contains  5000  inhabitants;  and  is  an  Epis- 
copal See:  its  name  it  took  from  the  territory  of  Alba 
Longa,  in  which  it  is  situate  ,   at   a  distance  of  three 

(a)  Trat.  Arval  p.  654*  fi)  Inscrip,  p.  1819,  n.  6.  (c)  Plut.  Vit. 
Pomp.  c.  53,,  80. 
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miles  from  that  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium;  and  its 
origin  it  owes  to  the  villas  of  Clodius  and  Pompej  and 
to  the  Praetorian  camp  built  bj  Domitian,  the  ruins 
of  which  edifices  were  converted  into  habitations,  and 
formed  a  small  town  so  early  as  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  (a).  The  series  of  its  Bishops  is  unbroken  since 
the  middle  of  the  V.  century.  That  Clodius  and  Pom- 
pey  had  adjoining  Alban  villas  we  know  from  Cicero  (#); 
and  both  had  become  part  of  the  Imperial  domain  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  under  the  name  of  Al- 
banum  Caesaris.  The  Imperial  villa  was  frequented  by 
Tiberius  (c):  Caligula  retired  thither  after  the  death  of 
his  sister  Domitilla:  Nero  stopped  there  on  his  return 
from  Greece  (dy  and  it  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Domitian. 

The  modern  town  of  Albano  forms  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  with  the  public 
road  3  and  we  begin  our  walk  through  it  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  villa  of  Pompey,  situate  in  the  villa  Doria 
near  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  from  Rome.  They 
consist  of  various  substructions ,  built  principally  of 
opus  reticuJatum  5  and  are  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  modern  villa.  From  the  adjoining  terrace  is  seen  a 
conical  hill  called  Monte  Savelli,  on  which  stood  a  town 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  became  the  resort  of  banditls 
and  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  We  next  visit 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Imperial  baths  ,  on  the  site 
of  which  stand  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  and  the  adjoi- 
ning Convent  of  Gesu  e  Maria  with  the  intervening 
houses.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  being  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Minerva,  built, 

{a)  Anastas.  Bibliothec.  Vit  Silvestr.  (b)  Pro  Milone.  (c)  Dion 
lib.LVIII.  c.24.  (d)  Seneca  di  Consolation,  c.  36.  Sueton.  ViU  Calig. 
c.  24.  Vit.  Neron.  c.  a5. 
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according  to  Suetonius  ,  by  Domitian  in  Lis  Albatt 
Villa  (a).  Its  ancient  marble  door-posts  are  carved  with 
acanthus  leaves:  the  aperture  in  its  vaulted  cieling  was 
closed  with  a  modern  lantern  in  1673;  and  its  ancient 
mosaic  pavement  is  six  feet  beneath  the  modern  floor. 
The  door-frame  just  mentioned  is  visible  outside  the 
modern  side-door  of  the  little  church.  Leaving  thechurch 
by  the  side-door  we  meet  remains  of  the  wall  that  en- 
closed the  Praetorian  camp,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  Aiban  stone.  The  camp  was  erected  by  Domitian, 
and  existed  until  the  abolition  of  the  Praetorian  guards 
by  Constantine.  Its  plan  was  like  that  of  the  Roman 
Praetorian  camp,  that  is  a  square  with  obtuse  angles; 
and  of  these  angles  one  remains  at  the  church  of  S*  Paul* 
In  the  convent  garden  of  S.  Paul's,  and  extending  nearly 
to  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  are  very  considerable 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Domitian^  also  mentio- 
ned by  Suetonius  (£),  in  which  he  often  fought  with 
wild  beasts,  and  compelled  Acilius  Glabrio ,  consul  A. 
D.  91,  to  engage  unarmed  some  T\umidian  bears  (c).  It 
was  built,  as  is  still  seen,  of  blocks  of  peperino,  small 
parallelepipeds  and  bricks.  The  first  door  to  the  left  as 
we  return  from  the  church  of  S.  Paul  towards  the  caffe 
nuovo  leads  into  a  garden ,  in  which  is  an  ancient  re- 
servoir, consisting  of  five  spacious  chambers  ,  divided 
by  eight  arcades.  About  half-way  between  S.  PauFs  and 
the  cafTe  nuovo  we  meet  to  our  right  the  Piano  delle 
Grazie,  in  which  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  house  n.  11., 
some  very  ancient  vases  and  urns  ,  found  under  the 
lava  of  the  Alban  hill ;  and,  as  the  crater  of  the  Alban 
lake  has  not  emitted  lava  within  the  historic  period  ? 

{a)  Vit.  Domit.  c.  4.  {b)  Vit.  Domit.  c.  4.    (c)    Juvenal.  Sat.  IV. 
V.  99  sqf[.  Dion  lib.  LXVII. 
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these  urns,  which  seem  to  present  the  form  of  the  pri- 
mitive houses  ,  must  have  existed  before  that  period. 
Some  of  them,  as  we  saw,  have  been  recently  transfer- 
red to  the  Etruscan  museum  of  the  Yatican.  —  Albano 
is  one  of  the  most  favourite  summer  residences  of  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  its  excellent  air  and  extensive 
prospects,  being  905  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Cappuchin 
convent  above  the  town  commands  a  magnificent  view. 
The  wine  of  Albano  still  keeps  up  the  reputation  it 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Horace: 

uEst  mihi  nouum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus/'  Ode  IV.  II. 
"Ut  Attica  Virgo 
Cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes  , 
Caecuba  vina  ferens:  Alcon  Chium  maris  expers. 
Hie  herus:  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falernum 
Te  magisappositis  delectat:,  habemus  utrumque  (a)'* 
Corioli.  About  four  miles  from  Albano,  to  the  right  of  the 

road  that  conducts  from  Albano  to  Porto  d**  Anzo,  is  the 
hill  now  called  Monte  Giove,  occupied  by  a  farm  house 
and  several  vineyards.  From  the  accounts  left  us  by 
Livy  (b)  and  Dionysius  (c)  it  appears  most  probable  5 
if  not  altogether  certain,  that  it  is  the  site  of  ancient  Co- 
rioli, taken  from  the  Volscians,  whose  chief  city  it  then 
was,  by  the  valour  of  Cains  Marcius,  thence  called  Co- 
riolanus,  A.  U.  C.  263,  and  retaken  by  him  from  the 
Romans  two  years  after  ,  at  the  head  of  the  Volscians. 
Livy  speaks  of  it  as  a  deserted  city }  and  Pliny  num- 
bers it  anions;  the  cities,  quae  periere  sine  vestigio  (d)^ 
a  description  which  it  still  realises,  presenting  no  ves- 
tige whatever  of  its  former  existence. 

{a)  Sat.  VIII.  i3.  [b)  Lib.  II.  c.  33,  3g.   (c)  Dionys.  lib.  VI.  c.  91, 
and  iib.  VIII.  36,  85.  [d]  Plin.  lib.  HI.  c.  5. 
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Leaving  Albano  for  Alicia  we  meet  what  is  call-  Tomb  of 
ed  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  ,  consisting  of 
a  square  base,  faced  with  blocks  of  peperino  ,  and  sur- 
mounted by  four  cones ,  one  on  each  angle ,  and  witli 
a  round  pedestal  in  the  centre.  That  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  erected  where  they  severally 
fell  ,  near  the  fossae  Cluilae,  we  have  already  seen  (<?); 
and  the  architecture  of  this  tomb  ,  which  is  Etruscan  , 
and  its  form  ,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  Porsenna 
near  Clusium,  now  Chiusi,  as  described  by  Varro  and 
Pliny,  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  his 
son  Aruns,  who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Aricia  (b).  The 
tomb  of  Porsenna  has  disappeared  $  and  four  tumuli 
close  to  Chiusi  dispute  the  honour  5  but  from  its  des- 
cription we  learn  that  above  its  massive  base  rose  five 
pyramids  ,  one  in  the  centre  and  four  at  the  angles  ,  a 
construction  similar  to  that  of  the  tomb  before  us. 

Aricia,  now  LTAriccia,  is  a  mile  distant  from  Al-  I/Ariccid* 
bano,  and  stands  on  the  ancient  citadel,  some  (ew  blocks 
of  which  still  remain  in  their  places  immediately  to 
the  right,  inside  the  gate  as  you  enter,  The  modern 
town  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  Baro- 
nial castle  ,  erected  by  the  Chigi  family  ,  aud  a  hand- 
some church,  built  by  Bernini  A.  D.  166£.  The  church 
is  circular,  adorned  with  a  portico;  and  its  vaulted  roof 
is  sustained  internally  by  eight  large  pillars  ,  which  se- 
parate its  altars.  Its  cupola  is  adorned  with  stuccos  by 
Antonio  Baggi :  the  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  over  the 
high  altar  is  a  fresco  by  Borgognone:  the  S.  Thomas  of 
Villanova  over  the  first  altar  to  the  right  is  by  Vanni: 
the  Holy  Family  on  the  next  is  by  Lodovico  Gemig- 
nani  }  the  S.  Antonio  is  by  his  brother  Giacinto  :  the 

(a)  Vol.  [b)  Dionys  lib.  V.  c  36.  lib.  VII.  e.  5. 
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S.  Francis  of  Sales  is  by  Borgognone:  the  Trinity  with* 
S.  Augustine  is  by  Bernardino  Mai  of  Sienna;  and  the 
S.  Rock  is  by  the  so  called  Prete  Farnesiano.  Local  tra- 
dition records  that  Simon  Magus,  after  his  fall,  died  at 
LTAriccia,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  church 
of  S.  Peter. 
*  •  .  Ancient   Aricia  stood  under   the  citadel ,  that  is 

under  modern  LTAriccia,  as  we  know  from  Strabo  (<z); 
and  of  it  remain  the  cella  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Ari- 
cina,  built  of  blocks  of  peperino;  some  ruins  of  brick 
work  that  might  have  belonged  to  batbs;  and  magnifi- 
cent substructions  of  the  ancient  Appian  way.  These 
antiquities  are  to  be  seen  by  passing  through  the  gate 
by  which  we  entered,  and  descending  by  a  steep  path^ 
way  which  we  meet  to  our  left.  Outside  the  gate  way 
we  enjoy  a  delightful  view  of  the  valley  of  Alicia,  which 
is  the  crater  of  an  ancient  lake,  of  elliptical  form,  about 
eight  miles  in  circumference;  and  was  drained  by  cut- 
ting a  passage  for  the  water  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
As  we  descend  the  rugged  path  we  have  the  ruined  tem- 
ple and  baths  to  our  left;  and  having  reached  the  road 
to  which  the  rugged  path  leads  we  turn  to  our  left,  and 
enter  a  vineyard  to  the  right  immediately  where  the 
road  begins  to  rise,  and  there  meet  magnificent  sub- 
structions of  the  Appian  way.  To  diminish  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent  the  road  began  gradually  to  ascend 
artificially  for  a  tract  of  700  feet;  and  its  substructions, 
which  are  built  of  blocks  of  peperino  each  seven  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  high,  rises  gradually  to  a  verti- 
cal height  of  forty  feet.  The  blocks  are  placed  alternate- 
ly in  length  and  thickness,  as  in  other  republican 
works  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome:  the 

(a)  Liv.  V.  c,  3,  §.  12. 
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substructions  are  thirty  nine  feet  broad;  and  beneath 
are  three  arches  of  extraordinary  freshness  ,  to  allow 
the  water  from  the  declivity  to  pass  into  the  valley. The 
arches  are  in  part  buried  and  in  part  converted  to  mo- 
dern use,  and  vary  in  size  with  the  varying  level  of  the 
ascent.  Beyond  the  third  arch  is  a  buttress  about  twelve 
feet  high,  and  projecting  about  eight  feet;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  substruction  of  large  blocks  are  some  repairs 
consisting  of  opus  incertum.  Here  the  Appian  way  ran 
round  the  crater;  and  this  ascent  had  been  called  the 
Clivus  Virbii,  famous  in  ancient  times  for  the  number 
of  its  beggars,  as  we  know  from  Juvenal.  In  the  vine- 
yard of  Martirelli,  near  that  which  we  have  seen,  is  the 
outlet  of  lake  Genzano,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (a). 

Aricia  had  been  at  one  time  one  of  the  principal  Itshistory* 
cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Italy;  and  its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Archilochus, 
a  Siculian,  1360  years  before  the  Christian  era  (b).  Yir- 
gil  says  that  Aricia  had  been  the  mother  of  Hippoly- 
tus  (c);  but  the  real  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city  is 
unknown.  He  also  says  that  it  took  up  arms  against 
#£neas,  after  which  we  find  no  mention  of  it  until  the 
time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  when  Turnus  Herdonius, 
deputy  from  Aricia  at  the  assembly  of  the  Latin  League, 
held  in  the  Ferentine  grove,  having  inveighed  against 
the  insolence  of  Tarquin,  was  charged  by  him  with  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  assembly ;  and  was  condem- 
ned to  be  precipitated  from  a  height  at  the  source  of  the 
Ferentine  water,  after  which  he  was  crushed  to  death  by 
means  of  a  hurdle  laden  with  stones  (d).  In  the  war 
undertaken  by  Porsena  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tar- 
fa)  Lib.  V.c.  5.  §•  12.  (b)  Soliaus  c.  i3.  (c)  iEaeid;  lib  VIL 
v.76i.  [d\  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  5i. 
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quins  ,  Aricia  was  besieged  by  bis  soa  Aruns  5  but  the 
people  of  Aricia  aided  by  Tusculum,  Antium,  and  above 
all  by  Cumae,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  then  gover- 
ned by  Aristodemus,  defeated  the  Etrurians,  who,  on 
seeing  their  general  Aruns  fall ,  fled  to  Rome  ,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received,  and  located  in  the  space 
between  the  Capitol.,  the  Forum ,  the  Palatine  and  the 
Circus  Maximus,  called  from  them  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 
The  kindness  of  Rome  towards  the  enemies  of  Ari- 
cia caused  the  Latin  League,  of  which  Aricia  was  a  mem- 
ber ,  to  call  on  the  Romans  to  give  due  satisfaction  to 
Aricia,  according  as  the  League  may  adjudicate,  or  to 
prepare  for  war:  the  Romans  accepted  the  latter  alter- 
native;and  their  victory  over  the  League,  at  lakeRegillus, 
crushed  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  Tarquins  {a).  For  two 
centuries  the  people  of  Aricia  remained  faithful  to  the 
alliance  then  formed  between  Rome  and  the  League  ; 
but  in  £17  they  joined  the  second  Latin  Lague,  formed 
to  shake  off  altogether  the  yoke  of  Rome.  That  League 
was  crushed  at  the  battles  of  Vesuvius  and  Astura;  but 
its  members  were  treated  with  moderation,  and  received 
into  alliance  by  Rome.  In  A45  was  constructed  the  Ap- 
pian  way ;  and  Aricia  became  its  first  station  as  is  re- 
corded by  the  well  known  and  often  quoted  verses  of 
Horace,  who  slept  there  the  first  night  of  his  journey 
to  Brundusium: 

Egressum  magna  me  eoccepit  Aricia  Boma 

Ho  spit  io  modico. 
From   that  period  we  find   no  mention   whatever 
of  Aricia   until  A.  U.  G.  669 ,  when  it  was  devastated 
by  the  younger  Marius  ($),  but  it  was  restored  and  for- 
tified anew  by  Sylla  (c).  Alia,  the  mother  of  Augustus, 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  II.  c.  26.    [b)   Dionys.  lib.  VI.  c  32.  (c)  Compend. 
Liv.  lib.  LXXX. 
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was  a  native  of  Aricia;  and  Cicero  (a),  replying  to  the 
reproach  of  Anthony,  who,  on  that  account,  charged  Au- 
gustus with  obscurity  of  birth,  says:  "Aricina  Mater!  Vi- 
dete  quam  despiciamur  omnes,  qui  suraus  e  municipiis, 
id  est  omnes  plane.  Quotus  enim  quisque  noil  est?  Quod 
autem  municipium  non  contemnit  is  ,  qui  Aricinum 
tantopere  despiclt,  vetustate  antiquissimum  ,  jure  foe- 
deratum,  propinquitate  pene  finitimum,  splendore  mu- 
nicipium honestissum?  Hinc  Voconiae,  hinc  Scatiniae 
leges  thine  multae  seliae  curcules  et  patrum  memoria 
et  nostra;  hinc  Equites  Romani ,  lautissimi  plurimi  et 
honestissimi  etc.  (b)"  This  passage  affords  proof  of  the 
distinguished  station  held  by  Aricia  towards  the  close 
of  the  Republic  i  the  praetor  Scatinius  ,  who  published 
the  law  cle  Stupjo  ingenuis  illato^  A.  U.  C.  526  (c); 
and  the  tribune  Voconius,  who,  A.  U.  C.  585,  passed  a 
law,  Ne  qui  census  esset^  virginem  mulieremve  haere- 
dem  faceret  (c?),  were  both  of  Aricia.  In  the  devasta- 
tions of  Alaric  A.  D.  £09,  of  Genseric  A.  D.  £55,  and 
of  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  Aricia  suffered  so  much  that 
her  population  gradually  abandoned  the  town  altoge- 
ther and  betook  themselves  to  the  citadel;  and,  after  pas- 
sing through  various  vicissitudes  in  the  middle  ages, 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Chigi  family  in  1661,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs ,  and  of  whose  inattention  to  its 
improvement  its  present  squalid  condition  gives  but 
too  convincing  evidence. 

From  Aricia  we  pass  on  to  Gensano ,  a  distance  Gensano. 
of  about  two  miles,  and  meet  about  halfway  an  ele- 
vation to  our  right  called  Galloro,  on  which  stands  a 
church  served  by  the  Fathers  S.  J.  The  word  Galloro  is 

(a)  Frontinus  de  Coloniis.  (b)  Philipp.  III.  c.  6.     (c)    Quintilian. 
Inst.  Orat.  lib.  IV.  c.  2,  (d)  Cicero  in  Verrem  I.  c.  41  De  Finibus  n. 
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probably  a  corruption  of  Galleria,  the  elevation  here 
presenting  the  form  of  a  gallery  5  but  some  derive  it 
from  vallis  aurea  3  the  golden  valley  beneath.  Before 
entering  Gensano  we  meet  some  beautiful  shaded  walks, 
the  largest  one  of  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  Duke 
Cesarini,  as  does  also  that  to  its  right  5  but  that  to  its 
left  conducts  to  the  Cappuchin  convent.  Both  the  pa- 
lace and  convent  command  excellent  views  of  the  lake 
of  Nemi,  which  we  shall  notice  on  reaching  the  little 
town  of  the  same  name  on  its  opposite  margin. 

Gensano  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  Some 
derive  its  name  from  Cynthianum  Nemus^  the  grove  of 
Diana,  which  borders  the  lake;  but  its  origin  does  not 
go  farther  back  than  A.  D.  1^00,  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Savelli  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  its  present 
proprietor  Duke  Cesarini.  It  contains  about  AOOO  inha- 
bitants ,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine. 
The  town  contains  little  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
traveller;  but  a  very  interesting  religious  procession 
takes  places  here  on  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  when 
the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral  are  car- 
peted with  flowers,  formed  by  the  country  people  into 
various  beautiful  designs,  and  hence  commonly  called 
1  Llnfiorata.  Little  children  decked  as  angels  precede  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament,  scattering  rose  leaves,  until  the 
procession  reaches  a  knoll ,  on  which  is  a  temporary 
altar,  before  which  the  assembled  multitude  kneel  in 
humble  faith  and  fervent  devotion  to  receive  the  so- 
lemn benediction,  after  which  they  rise  and  return  pro- 
cessionallj  to  the  Cathedral,  whilst  the  hills  and  valleys 
resound  with  thousands  of  well  tuned  voices,  mingled 
with  the  sounds  of  instrumental  harmony. 
Civita  La-  Leaving  Gensano  and  taking  the  road  to  Velletii 

vima,  the    we  meet  after  two  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  right.  Civita 

ancient 

Lanuyiam* 
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Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium.  Its  locality  is  fixed  by 
Strabo  (a)  and  Appian  (£)$  and  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  its  identity.  According  to  Appian  it  was 
founded  by  Diomede  after  the  destruction  of  Troy , 
which  would  date  its  origin  more  than  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Lanuvium  joined  the  Latin 
League  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins;  but  became 
an  ally  of  Rome  after  the  defeat  at  lake  Regillus.  They 
however  joined  the  Volscians  against  the  Romans  A.  U. 
C.  375  (c):  after  the  defeat  of  the  Volscians  they  ob- 
tained a  reconciliation  with  Rome;  but  having  joined 
the  second  Latin  League,  A.  U.  G.  A 1 7 ,  they  became 
subject  to  Rome  (d).  It  suffered  much  from  Marius; 
but  was  colonised  by  Caesar,  as  we  learn  from  the  work 
de  Coloniis  ascribed  to  Frontinus.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Murena  ,  calls  it  Municipium  honestissimum  5 
and  we  know  also  from  Cicero  that  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  and  created  its  own  supreme  magistrate, 
called  Dictator,  an  office  with  which  Milo  had  been  in- 
vested. It  became  a  municipium  under  Tiberius  {t)\ 
and  is  indifferently  denominated  a  colony  and  a  muni- 
cipium (/*).  It  rose  in  importance  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  born  there  A.  D.  86  [g)\  and  his  adop- 
ted son  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Commodus  his  unworthy 
successor,  who  was  born  near  it,  resided  much  at  La- 
nuvium (h).  In  the  ruins  of  their  Lanuvian  villa  were 
found,  in  the  last  century,  busts  of  /Elius  Caesar ,  An- 
nius  Verus,  Commodus,  a  statue  of  Zeno,  and  the  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  now  in  the  Capitoline  museum. 
Lanuvium  had  a  temple  of  Juno  Lanuvina  (/),  a  thea- 

(a)  Lib.V.  {b)  Civil  Wars,  {c)  Liv.  lib.  VII.  et  lib.  VIII.  c.  16. 
(d)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib. III.  c  48.  (e)  Frontinus  de  Coloniis.  (/)  Capi- 
tolin.  Vit.  Antonin.Pii.c.  1.  (g)  Latnprid.  c.  1.  (h)  Appian  Civil  Wars 
lib.  V. 
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tre,  and  an  amphitheatre  (a).  The  extinction  of  paga- 
nism contributed  much  to  the  decline  ofLanuvium,  for 
its  temple  ,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sanctuaries 
of  Latium ,  was  to  it  a  great  source  of  wealth.  It  subse- 
quently suffered  much  from  the  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Saracens;  and  was  entirely  deserted  until  the 
XIII.  century ,  when  it  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
S.  Lawrence  outside  the  walls.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Cesarini  family;  and  its  wretched  filthy  condition  does 
little  honour  to  its  proprietor. 
Casino  At  tne  extremity  of  Gensano,  the  Appian  way  cros- 

Bionigi:      ses  the  modern  road  at  the  point  where  we  observe  the 

e   p    o      remains  of  an  ancient  sepulchre  built  of  brick:  and 
Jano  La-  . 

Biivina.  keeping  to  the  left  it  again  crosses  the  road  at  S.  Gen- 
naro  two  miles  distant.  There  it  leaves  the  modern  road 
to  join  it  after  Tres  Tabernae,  whence  it  runs  direct  to 
Terracina.  Having  passed  the  XXI.  milestone  of  the  old 
road  of  Pius  VI.,  which  corresponds  with  XIX  and  a 
half  of  the  present  road ,  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the 
right ,  which  leads  to  Civita  della  Vigna  ,  the  ancient 
Lanuvium  ,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Velletri  road. 
A  few  yards  after  entering  on  the  cross  road  we  meet 
to  our  right  a  path  way,  which  winds  round  the  hill,  and 
leads  to  a  circular  mound,  distant  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  now  used  as  a  threshing  floor.  It  was  the  im- 
perial villa  5  and  beneath  its  further  declivity  are  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bath  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the 
walls  of  which  still  in  part  retain  their  stucco  and  fres- 
cos. Returning  hence  to  the  cross  road  we  meet  after 
about  200  yards  a  chapel  to  the  left ,  adjoining  which 
is  the  casino  Dioni^i,  on  the  front  of  which  is  an  inS- 
cription  recording  that  it  had  been  honoured  with  a  vi-- 

(rt)  Lamprid.  Vit  ComrnoJ.  c.  i. 
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sit,  in  1723,  by  James  III.  of  England  and  his  consort 
Maria  Christina.  In  the  portico  of  the  casino  are  several 
busts  ,  fragments  etc. 5  and  the  casino  itself  is  built  on 
ancient  substructions  ,  in  which  were  found  ,  in  1826, 
various  lances,  swords,  iron  utensils,  and  an  inscription 
to  one  Aulus  Castricius  Mjrio,  military  tribune,  gene- 
ral of  cavalry,  admiral,  head  of  the  college  of  Luperci, 
the  Capitoliui ,  the  Mercurial i ,  Palatini  and  Aventini 
and  XXVI.  Vir.  It  runs  thus: 

A.CASTRICIVS.MYRIO 

TALENTI .  F.  TR.  MIL.PRAEF.EQ 

ET  .  CLASSIS  .  MAG  .  COLLEG 

LVPERCOR  .  ET  .  CAPITOLIJNOR 

ET  .  MERGVRIAL  .  ETJPA..  A.... 

NOR    .    AVENTIN   .   XXVI  .  VIR 

.    .     .     MOM  .  PER  .  PLVRES   ; 

SORTITIONIRVS  . 

DIS  .  REDEMPTIS  . 

The  last  line  would  seem  to  have  been  PRAEDIS  RE- 
DEMPTIS,  which  explains  why  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  inscription.  Directly  opposite  the  casino  ,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  extensive  remains  of 
the  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lanuvina,  which 
stood  on  the  level  formed  by  them  with  the  hill.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  gate  way  opposite  that  of  the  casino  , 
and  advancing  under  the  substructions  to  the  left ,  we 
observe  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  opus  re- 
ticulatum,*  and  returning  towards  the  gate  we  meet  part 
of  a  column  of  local  volcanic  stone  still  standing  a  lit- 
tle beyond  it,  which,  with  two  bases  at  the  casino,  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  portico.  These  substructions , 
which  are  now  rendered  almost  inaccessible  and  non- 
descript by  the  quantity  of  weeds  that  cover  them5  con- 
sisted of  several  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other  and 
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built  up  against  the  side  of  the  hill.  Like  all  the  other 
sacred  edifices  of  Latium  ,  this  temple  looked  towards 
the  south-east,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
mede;  but  the  construction  of  these  ruins  indicates  their 
erection  in  the  VII.  century  of  Rome.  The  worship  of 
Juno  Lanuvina  comprised  an  annual  procession  of  con- 
secrated females  ,  who ,  with  bandaged  eyes  ,  entered  a 
■vast  cave,  in  which  was  a  machine  in  form  of  a  dragon, 
with  a  sword  in  its  mouth}  and  having  been  subjected, 
on  entering  the  cave,  to  examination  to  ascertain  if  they 
continued  virgins ,  the  guilty  amongst  them  ,  as  they 
approached  the  dragon,  trod  on  a  step  so  contrived  by 
means  of  secret  springs  as  to  briug  the  sword  with  deadly 
effect  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  victim  ,  who  was 
thus  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
propitiated  goddess  (a)i 

Sifuerint  castae  redeunt  in  colla  parentum^ 
Clamantque  agricolae  fertilis  annus  erit. 
This  shameful  and  cruel  rite,  which  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  human  sacrifices  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Theodosius;  and  the 
dragon  was  destroyed  by  a  monk  in  the  time  of  his  ge- 
neral Stilicho  (b).  Cicero  describes  the   statue  of  the 
goddess  with  the  appendages  of  a  goatskin,  a  spear,  a 
shield  and  slippers ,  a  description  which  corresponds 
with  the  beautiful  statue  of  Juno  Sospita  in  the  circu- 
lar hall  of  the  Vatican  museum  (c). 
^.vjhi  Returning  to  the  road  and  having  passed  the  casa 

Lavinia-  Dionigi  we  meet  at  the  same  side  a  house  built  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  little  arched  porch  of  which  consists  of 
fragments   of  fluted  Doric  columns  of  local  volcanic 

(a)  Propert.  lib.  IV.  el.  8.  Elian,  History  of  animals,  lib.  X.  c.  16. 
(b)  Prosper,  de  Promiss.  et  Praed.  Dei  P.  Ill  prom.  38.  (c)  Cicero  de 
fiat,  Deor.  q.  29, 
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stone,  which  belonged  to  the  portico  already  mentioned. 
We  next  meet  to  our  right  an  oblong  fantastic  foun- 
tain, said  to  have  been  erected  bj  Bernini,  after  which 
we  reach  the  gate  of  Civita  Lavinia.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  walls  built  by  the  Colonna  family ,  and  forms  a 
square,  the  angles  of  which  are  defended  by  circular 
towers.  To  the  left  as  we  enter  the  gate  is  a  sarcophagus, 
adorned  with  masks  and  heads  of  oxen ,  which  serves 
as  a  fountain  trough,  and  was  sculptured  in  the  third 
century.  On  a  pedestal  a  little  farther  on  to  the  right  is 
the  following  inscription: 

C.  MEVIO  .  G  .  F  .  DONATO 
LANVINO.CONSVLI 
PROCONSVLI.  SIGILI 
.  .  .  PROVINCIAE  .  P  .  R 
.  .  .  II  O  N  O  R  I  S  I  .  .  . 
.  .  .  PROVINCIAE 
.    .     .    SVILATIVM 

V   M    B   R    O 

.    .     .    A  E  L  I  .  C  .  A  V  G. 
We  next  enter  the  narrow  street  opposite  the  gate,  and 
soon  reach  the  little  square  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which 
commands  to  the  left  a  magnificent  view  of  the  hills  of 
Velletri?  Cora  etc.  as  far  as  Terracina  5  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  5  the  Circaean  promontory  \  and  of  the   island 
of  Ponza,  to  which  were  banished  so  many  victims  of 
Imperial  tyranny.  On  the  side  of  the  square  opposite 
the  church  is  a  pedestal  with  the  inscription: 
T  .  AVRELIO 
AVG  .  LIB 
APIIRODISIO 
PROC  .  AVG 
A  RATIONIBVS 
S  .  P  .  Q  .  L 
Vol.  IV.  Lk 
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DEDIC    Q    YArIniO    Q    F 
MAEC    .    LAEVIANO    AED 

It  had  been  erected  to  a  freedmaa  of  Antoninus  Pius , 
his  auditor  of  accounts,  bj  the  senate  and  people  of 
Lanuvium,  in  the  aedileship  of  Quintus  Varinius  Mae- 
cius  Laevianus,  son  of  Quintus.  Near  it  is  another  foun- 
tain, the  water-trough  of  which  is  a  large  sarcophagus 
of  the  third  century  ,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  repre- 
sented the  half-opened  gate  of  Orcus  with  four  figures 
at  the  two  sides,  two  male  and  two  female,  placed  under 
aediculae  sustained  by  spiral,  fluted,  little  columns,  and 
probably  representing  four  persons  interred  In  the  sar- 
cophagus. The  church  was  built  in  1675  by  Filippo  Ce- 
sarini,  but  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

Leaving  the  piazza ,  and  taking  the  direction  of 

the  gate  that  leads  to  the  country  ,  we  meet  affixed  to 

the  side  wall  of  the  church  another  pedestal ,  broken 

into  two  parts,  the  inscription  on  the  front  of  which  is 

thus  restored  by  Gruter: 

M  .  AVREL  .  AVG  .  LIB 
AGILIO  SEPTENTRIO 
HI  PANTOMIMO  .  SVI 
TEMPORIS  PRIMO  .  SACERDO 
TI  .  SYNHODI  .  APOLLINIS  PA 
RAS1TO  .  ALVMNO  faustinae 
aug.  PROducto.  AB  .  IMP  .  M 
AVREL  .  COMMODO  ANTONI 
NO  .  PIO  .  FELICE  AVGVSTO 
ORNAMENTS  .  DECVRIONAT 
DECRETO  .  ORDINIS  .  EXORNATO 
ET  .  ALLEGTO  .  INTER  .  IVVENES 
S  .  P  .  Q  .  LANIVINVS 
The  inscription  on  the  side  is  nearly  effaced  and  is  thus 
given  also  by  Gruter: 
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.       .       IDVS    COMMODAS 
.       .       .       ELIANO    COS 

Lampridius  informs  us  that  Commodus  was  ambitious 
that  the  month  of  August  should  be  called  after  him  5 
and  the  fact  is  confirmed  bj  the  latter  inscription,  which 
also  informs  us  that  this  statue  was  erected  in  the  con- 
sulship of  iElian,  that  is  A.  D.  184.  The  large  inscrip- 
tion informs  us  that  Marcus  Aurelius  Agilius  Septen- 
trio  was  freedman  of  Commodus ,  first  pantomime  of 
his  day,  and  priest  of  the  synod  of  Apollo.  To  have  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  the  inscription  and  statue ,  Sep- 
tentrio ,  who  is  known  ,  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Praeneste,  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  town  (a),  must 
have  exhibited  with  applause  his  histrionic  powers  at 
Lanuvium.  Having  passed  through  the  opposite  gate 
we  meet  to  the  left  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  vail, 
consisting  of  blocks  of  volcanic  stone  $  and  advancing 
we  meet  an  angular  tower  of  the  XVI.  century,  to  which 
is  attached  an  iron  ring,  which,  according  to  Cicerone 
legend ,  is  that  to  which  .Eneas  moored  his  galley  on 
landing  in  Italy,  a  fable  which  may  have  originated  in 
the  similarity  of  name  between  Lavinia  and  Lavinium, 
the  latter  built  by  the  Trojan  hero,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  sea  has  considerably  receded  along  this  coast. 
A  little  beyond  the  tower  is  a  fountain ,  which  pours 
through  an  ancient  mask ,  originally  destined  for  the 
same  useful  purpose ;  and  we  here  observe  a  conside- 
rable tract  of  the  ancient  wall ,  built  of  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  disposed  in  alternate  strata,  like  the  tabularium 
in  Rome.  Opposite  the  tower  commences  an  ancient 
road,  which  goes  by  Ponte  Loreto  in  a  direct  line  to 
Nettuno  5  and  by  this  road  Cicero  went  to  and  from 


(<?)  Ep.  ad  Atticum  lib.  XII. 

Iff 
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Astura  5  as  he  himself  informs  us:  uEgo  hinc  postridie 
idus  Lanuvium ,  deinde  postridie  in  Tusculano,"'1  and 
again:  "Asturam  veniam  "VIII.  Kal.  Julias,  vitandi  enim 
caloris  caussa  Lanuvii  tres  horasacquieveram,'' (a). Tracts 
of  the  ancient  road  still  remain  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation; and  some  of  its  polygonal  flags  may  be  seen  in 
their  places  a  few  yards  from  the  beginning  of  the  des- 
cent. Ponte  Loreto  ,  so  called  from  a  laurel  grove  that 
once  grew  there,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Lavinia;  and  is  an  ancient  bridge,  constructed  of  mas- 
ses of  peperino  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick.  The 
road  runs  in  a  straight  line  thence  to  the  Torre  di 
Campo  Morto,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  At  Campo  Morto 
malaria  prevails  to  a  fatal  extent  5  and  convicts  are  oc- 
casionally sent  there  by  the  Government  to  aid  in  its 
cultivation.  Making  the  round  of  the  wails  to  the  left 
of  the  tower ,  we  meet  about  half  way  between  it  and 
the  square  before  the  town  part  of  a  beautiful  base- 
ment of  great  solidity,  above  which  rises  a  wall  of  opus 
reticulatum.  In  this  locality  were  found,  in  1832,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  theatre  ,  but  they  have  never 
been  excavated. 
Telitrae.  We  now  return  to  tbe  public   road   and  proceed 

to  Velletri ,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volsci ,  which 
is  twenty  five  miles  from  Rome  on  the  way  to  Naples, 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  was  called  by 
the  Ancients  Velitrae,  probably  from  Velia,  which,  as  we 
saw  ,  meant  a  marsh  or  a  place  contiguous  to  a  marsh  , 
Velitrae  having  been  near  the  Pontine  marshes  (b).  Of 
its  first  foundation  we  are  entirely  ignorant:  it  had  been 
the  principal  city  of  the  Volscians ;  and  we  find  it  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Ancus  Martius  so  early  as  A.  U.  G. 

(a)  Ep.  ad  Atticum  lib.  XII.  (£)  Vol.  I.  p.  g3. 
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130  (a).  It  also  joined  the  firsl  Latin  League  against 
Rome  A.  U.  G.  2/S8  (b) ;  and  it  was  besieged  by  the 
I   consul  Virginius  A.  U.  G.  262  ,  taken  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans  (e).  In  37£  the  Veletrians  were  defeated  by 
Camillus  (a?)  5   and   in  375  by  Cincinnatus    (e).    They 
however  joined  the  second  Latin  League ,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Caius  Maenius  A.  U.  C.  £17,  when  their  city 
was  raised  to  the  ground  (f).  The  family  of  Augustus 
were  of  Velitrae,  although  he  himself  was  born  in  Rome 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  and  Anthony ,  as  we  read 
in  his  Life  by  Suetonius:  Natus  est  Augustus  Marco 
Tullio  Cicerone  et  Antonio  Consulibus  IX.  lial.octo- 
bris  paulo  ante  solis  exortum  regione  palatiiad  ca- 
pita bubula  (g).  It  had  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
Tiberius ,  Nerva  ,  Caligula  and  Otho:  it  contained  tem- 
ples of  Hercules  and  Apollo  5  and  its  amphiteatre  was 
in  use  in  the  IV.  century  of  the  Christian  era ,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  town-house, 
and  recently  illustrated  by  Clemente  Cardinally  but  of 
its  ancient  edifices  not  a  vestige  remains.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  wine  of  Velitrae  as  most  esteemed  after  the 
Falernian  (h)  5  and  it  is  still  deemed  excellent.  The  ce- 
lebrated Pallas  of  Velletri ,  now  one  of  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  the  Louvre,  was  found  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Velletri  is  seated  on  the  eastern  skirt  of  the  Ar- 
temisian  ridge  5  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  the 
middle  ages  ,  forming  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles. 
The  lofty  steeple  of  S.  Maria  in  Trivio  is  Saracenic  , 
and  was  built  in  1353,  as  is  recorded  by  its  inscription. 
From  S.  Maria  to  the  cathedral  the  road  traverses  the 
entire  city.  To  the  left  is  the  Lancellotti  palace,   the 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  41.  (b)  Ibid.  lib.V.  c.  41.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  IV. 
c.  3o.  (d)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Garaill.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  VI.  c.  39.  (/*)  Liv. 
lib.  VIII.  c.  14.     (g)  c.  6.    {h)  Lib. XIV.  c.  6. 


Velletri. 
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marble  staircase  of  which  is  much  admired,  as  is  also 
the  view  which  it  commands  of  the  Pontine  marshes. 
To  the  right  lies  the  town  house,  in  the  wall  of  which} 
on  entering,  is  the  inscription  already  mentioned.  The 
spacious  cathedral ,  dedicated  to  S.  Clement ,  was  erec- 
ted in  1660,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  three  aisles.  The 
great  altar  is  covered  with  a  canopy  of  the  middle  ages, 
sustained  by  four  granite  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
disfigured  by  extravagant  ornament.  The  well  chiseled 
Paschal  candelabrum  is  of  marble  and  of  the  school  of 
Sansovino ,  to  whom  is  also  ascribed  the  carving  of  the 
choir.  In  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  crowning  his  Vir- 
gin Mother,  beneath  whom  are  SS.  Eleutherius,  Cle- 
ment ,  Peter ,  Paul ,  Pontianus  and  Gualdus  ,  painted 
in  1595,  as  the  inscription  records,  by  Giovanni  Bal- 
ducci,  sometimes  called  Cosci,  his  maternal  name,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Naldini ,  who  had 
been  a  scholar  of  Bronzino.  Beneath,  in  the  Confession, 
is  an  ancient  painting  relating  to  the  translation  of  the 
bodies  of  SS.  Eleutherius  and  Pontianus,  between  whom 
are  portraits  of  S.  Stephen,  the  B.  Virgin  and  our  Lord, 
of  the  school  of  Perugino.  The  columns  of  the  Confes- 
sion belonged  to  ancient  edifices.  The  S.  Elizabeth ,  in 
the  Borgian  chapel ,  is  by  an  ancient  pencil ,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  sacristy,  representing  the  B.  Virgin  between 
S.  John,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Anthony  Abbot  and  S.  Rock, 
and  the  other  representing  the  four  protectors  of  the 
city.  The  Holy  Family  is  a  bequest  from  Salvatore  Scan- 
delloni ;  and  the  font  was  ordered  by  Card.  Giuliano 
della  Rovere ,  afterwards  Julius  II. ,  who  also  erected 
the  door-frames. 
Cora,  From  Veletri  we  proceed  to  Cora,  now  Cori ,  an 

ancient  Volscian    city    distant    about  37    miles    from 
Rome,  12  from  Velletri,8  from  Segni  and  10  from 
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Cisterna,  and  containing  about  £000  inhabitants.  Pli- 
ny (a)  and  Solinus  (b)  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Dar- 
danus;  but  Servius  says  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  Coras^ 
the  brother  of  Tiburtius  ,  the  Admiral  who  conveyed 
Evander  into  Italy  (c).  Certain  it  is  that  Cora  is  a  most 
ancient  city,  as  is  evident  from  its  walls,  which  resemble 
those  of  Mycaene  and  Tiryns.  Pliny  and  Solinus  make 
it  ascend  to  1^70  years  before  Christ,  or  716  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome  (d) ,  according  to  which 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world  ,  being 
Upwards  of  3,300  years  old.  It  was  colonised  by  Latinus 
Sylvius,  according  to  Livy  (e) ,  DionySius  (/)  ,  and 
Virgil  in  the  praediction  of  Anchises  to  iEneas. 
Hi  tibi  Nomentunt  ,  Gabio$^  urbentque  Fidenam^ 
Hi  collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces 
Laude  pudicitiae  celebres ,  addentque  superbos 
Pometios^  Castrumque  Invi,  Bolamque^Coramque(g). 
It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Latin  League  until  the 
demolition  of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius  A.  U.  C.  88  (&), 
when  the  Romans  sought  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  League  instead  of  the  Albans,  but  the  Latin  ci- 
ties resisted,  having  chosen  as  their  leaders  Ancus  Pub- 
licius  of  Cora  and  Spurius  Vaccilius  of  Lavinium  (/). 
Cora  joined  the  Latin  League  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tarquins  (j)  ;  and  their  city  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans A.  U.  G  260  : 

Kecdum  ultra  Tiberim  belli  sonus :  ultima  praeda 
Nomentum  et  captae  jugera  pauca  Corae  (&). 
Before  the  battles  of  Trebia  and  Cannae  the  people  of 
Cora  sent  their  contingents  against  Hannibal  (/).  Hav- 
(a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  III.  c.  5.  {b)  c.  8.  (c)  Comment.  JEneid.  lib.  VII. 
v.  672.     (d)  Petit.  Radel  Examen  Analytique.     (e)  Li  v.  lib  II.  c  16. 
(/)  Lib.  III.  c.  34.     (g)  Lib.  VI.  v.  773.    (h)  Dionys,  lib.  V.    (i)  Pro- 
pert,  lib.  IV.  el.  2.  (j)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  (k)  Propert.  lib.  IV.  el.  a.  (/)  Si- 
lks lib.  IV.  v.  220.  lib.  VIII.  v.  377.  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  8. 
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ing  espoused  the  cause  of  Sylla ,  Cora  suffered  mucli 
from  the  party  of  Marius ,  insomuch  that  Lucari  re- 
presents it  covered  with  ruins: 
M  Gabios ,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pulvere  vix  tectae  poterunt  monstrare  ruinae  (a)  ;  " 
but  it  was  repaired  and  embellished  by  Sylla.  Strabo  (by 
and  Pliny  (c)  are  the  last  writers  ,  who  mention  it  as 
existing  in  their  time  5  and  an  inscription,  which  we 
shall  see  near  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ,  records  its  hav- 
ing been  a  municipium  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  ,  the  last  memorial  that  remains  of  ancient 
Cora,  on  which  history  is  subsequently  silent  until  the 
year  1212,  when  Innocent  III.  constituted  Pietro  An- 
nibaldi  master  of  Cora  ,  during  the  will  and   pleasure 
of  the  Pope  (d).  We  have  no  record  of  its  existence 
from  the  XIII.  to  the  XV.  century,  when  it  is  mentio- 
ned as  feudal  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  :  and 
it  has  continued  such  to  the  present  day. 
Lake  and  A  beautiful  road  conducts  from  Velletri  to  Cori  : 

J.1.  a,°.eo       and  about  half-way  we  have  to  our  left  the  dried  lake 
Giuliano  3  J 

Rocca  of  Giuliano,  and  meet  to  our  right,  about  a  mile  farther 

Massima.  on^  tne  vil}age  0f  the  same  name  belonging  to  Prince 
Borghese,  situate  on  an  elevation  and  containing 
about  300  inhabitants.  Its  castle  existed  in  the  XII. ,  and 
its  present  church  was  erected  in  the  XVII. ,  century. 
About  the  ninth  mile  from  Velletri  we  leave  to  our  left 
the  village  of  Rocca  Massima ,  perched  on  a  lofty  hill. 
It  is  the  ancient  Arx  Carventana,  taken  by  the  Volsci 
A.  U.  C.  2/17.,  retaken  by  the  Romans,  again  taken  by 
the  iEqui,  who  held  it  A.  U.  C.  3/19,  when  the  Romans 
were  unable  to  wrest  it  from  them,  because  of  its  diffi- 
culty of  access  (e).  It  had  been  a  Latin  citadel  border- 
fa)  Lucan.  Pbarsal.  lib.  VII.  v.  3g2.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Mar.  c.  71. 
(b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3.  [c]  Lib.  III.  c.  5.  (d)  Balimo  T.II,  p.  545.  (e)  Liv. 
lib.  IV.  c.  53 ,  35  ,  56. 
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hi<T  on  the  Yolscian  territory.  Aflittle  farther  on  we 
meet  a  road  to  our  left ,  which  enters  Cori  at  its  upper 
extremity  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Volscian  plains 
and  Pontine  marshes ;  but  the  lower  road  will  be  found 
more  convenient,  and  brings  the  traveller  within  more 
immediate  reach  of  accomodation  on  his  arrival  at  Cori. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Cora  belong  Descrip- 
to  four  different  epochs.  The  most  ancient  consist  of  tlon.  °^ 
altogether  unhewn  blocks,  like  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
Tirjns  and  Mycaenae ,  and  is  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
the  city  in  the  year  1/470  B.  C.  (a) :  the  second  consists 
of  polygons  rudely  dressed  in  front,  and  belonging  to 
the  time  of  the  colonization  by  Sylvius  2,9/10  years 
since :  the  third  is  composed  of  polygons  dressed  on 
every  side  5  and  the  fourth  is  constructed  of  small  po- 
lygons ,  and  is  always  placed  over  the  others ,  a  proof 
that  it  is  more  recent,  and  belongs  to  the  Roman  co- 
lony established  here  2,335  years  ago.  The  repairs  after 
the  devastation  of  the  Marian  party  ,  1,930  years  since, 
consist  in  part  of  opus  incertnm  and  small  polygons, 
analogous  to  the  Fourth  and  last  construction.  The  walls, 
when  not  ancient ,  are  of  the  XV.  century.  The  form  of 
the  city  is  pyramidal ,  the  temple  of  Hercules  consti- 
tuting its  vertex  :  from  its  summit  to  its  base  we  shall 
meet  three  enclosures  5  and  it  is  divided  by  an  olive 
grove  into  Cora  a  valle  and  Cora  a  monte. 

We  begin  our  walk  through  it  with  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  the  rear  of  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
parish-church  of  S.  Pietro ,  and  the  tetrastyle  portico 
of  which  still  remains  in  a  small  garden  to  the  rear  of 
the  sacristy.  Its  Doric  portico  of  eight  columns  and  the 
front  walls  of  the  cella  are  alone  visible.  The  columns 

(a)  Pelit  Radel,  Examen  Analylique. 
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are  seven  diameters  in  height  without  the  bases  or  ca- 
pitals, in  all  twenty  one  feet  high;  and  the  architecture, 
although  somewhat  heavy ,  is  elegant  9  and  not  unlike 
that  of  the  circular  temple  at  Tivoli.  The  portico ,  as  is 
still  seen  5  had  been  covered  with  stucco  j  and  on  the 
door  frame  of  the  cella  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
Duumvirs,  Marcus  Manlius  and  Lucius  Turpilius  ,  by 
whom  it  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Senate : 
M  MaNLIVS  M  F  L  TVRPILIVS  L  F  DVOMVI- 

RES  DE  SENATVS 
in  the  second : 

SENTEjNTIA  aedem  faciendam  coerave- 

RVJXT  EISDEMQVE  PROBAVERE 

This  inscription  has  no  stops  ,  and  the  letters  in  both 
lines  are  of  equal  size :  their  form  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  VII.  century  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  inscription  is  of  that  period  ,  when  the 
temple  was  erected  by  Sylla ,  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  orthography, which  gives  DVOMVIRES  for  DVVM- 
VIRI,  and  EISDEMQVE  for  IIDEMQVE.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  temple  of  Hercules;  but  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  adjoining  church  rests  on  an  ancient  square 
altar  of  beautiful  execution,  which,  as  is  clear  from  the 
Gorgon  on  its  side ,  had  been  sacred  to  Minerva ;  and 
the  discovery  of  this  her  altar  and  of  her  statue,  now  over 
the  fountain  of  the  Capitol ,  both  found  here  ,  render 
it  highly  probable  that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  that 
goddess.  This  temple  is  beautifully  situate  on  the  ci- 
tadel i  the  quadrilateral  area  on  which  it  astands  is 
sustained  by  a  wall  of  opus  incertum  of  the  epoch  of 
Sylla  ;  and  the  laurels  and  cypresses,  the  rocks  and  wild 
aloes  in  front  of  it,  form  a  fine  foreground. 

From  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  we  descend  towards 
that  of  S.  Oliva  3  the  street  by  which  we  descend  pre- 
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Sents  to  the  left  polygonal  walls  of  the  third  epoch  , 
which  had  been  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  citadel  and 
now  sustain  the  street}  and  the  polygonal  wall,  which  in 
part  flanks  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  9  and  rises 
above  the  church  of  S.  Oliva,  belongs  to  the  second  en- 
closure and  second  epoch.  Gori  a  monte  terminates  at 
the  church,  from  which  we  now  descend  to  Gori  a  Valle. 
The  church  stands  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  edifice  , 
the  base  of  a  column  of  which  we  observe  in  the  wall 
to  the  left  as  we  enter.  As  we  descend  hence  to  the 
piazza  S.  Salvatore ,  we  observe  at  the  door  of  Signor 
Prence  an  ancient  Corinthian  capital.  The  piazza  is  sus- 
tained by  ancient  substructions  of  opus  incertum  , 
built  on  the  primitive  polygonal  walls,  which  supported 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  end 
wall  of  the  house  opposite  the  church  door  are  partly 
enclosed  the  two  columns  that  formed  the  central  in- 
tercoiumniation  of  the  portico  of  that  temple  ,  which 
had  six  columns  in  front  and  two  at  either  side,  of  the 
Corinthian  order  and  of  superior  execution.  The  co- 
in mns  had  been  covered  with  stucco;  and  the  inscription 
on  part  of  the  entablature  still  remaining  ,  although 
mutilated,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  having  heen  dedicated 
to  Castor  and  Pollux : 

. . .  M  CASTORI  POLLVGI  DEC  S  FAC . . . 

M  CALVIVS  MFPN 

This  inscription  has  heen  thus  restored  : 

AEDEM  CASTORI  POLLVCI  DEC  S  FAC  COER 

M  CALVIVS  MFPN 

Going  hence  by  the  via  delle  Colonnette  towards  the 

casa  Tassoni,  and  entering  the  first  hall  door  to  the  right, 

which  opens  into  a  house  belonging  to  the  Picchioni 

family,  now  let  as   barracks,  and  raised  on  the  ruins 

of  an  ancient  edifice  built  of  opus  reticulatum  ,  we  find 
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part  of  a  mosaic  floor  in  the  cellar  to  the  left  of  the4 
little  court-yard  to  the  rear,  and  a  Corinthian  capital, 
a  base  and  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  the  yard  it-* 
self.  In  the  via  delle  Colonnette  are  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Doric  columns-  and  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the 
house  opposite  the  casa  Tommasi  are  remains  of  an  an- 
cient tesselated  pavement.  We  also  meet  in  the  wall  of 
a  house  to  the  right  as  we  advance  a  mutilated  altar  5 
and  having  reached  the  house  of  Count  Tassoni,  to  our 
left,  we  observe  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  to  the 
rear  of  a  small  yard,  a  polygonal  wall  of  the  third  epoch. 
To  the  right,  as  we  enter  the  piazza  Montagna,  in  which 
the  via  delle  Colonnette  terminates,  is  a  mutilated  in- 
scription recording  the  repairs  of  the  reservoirs,  which 
remain  to  be  seen  at  the  piazza  Pizzitonico}  and  on  the 
piazza  Montagna  are  several  fragments  of  columns,  which 
belonged  to  some  very  ancient  edifice. 

Returning  by  the  via  delle  Colonuette  we  descend 
to  an  artificial  piazza  beneath  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  called  Pizzitonico,  which  had  been  the  terrace 
over  the  reservoirs  of  ancient  Cora ,  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  on  the  piazza  Montagna.  They  have  been  in 
part  converted  into  stables,  cellars,  dwellings  etc.,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  street  beneath  the  piazza  \  but  they 
are  also  still  partly  in  use ,  as  is  seen  on  the  piazza  it- 
self, where  part  of  one  of  the  cisterns  is  still  supplied 
with  water  5  and  their  existence  proves  that ,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times  ,  Cora  had  no  aqueduct , 
having  been  supplied  with  rain  water  collected  in  these 
reservoirs.  The  modern  name  of  Pizzitonico  is  probably 
derived  from  pozzo,  a  well,  a  name  which  was  probably 
given  to  the  reservoirs,  which  the  people  now  call  baths. 
The  polygonal  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  are  here  seen  to  advantage,  and  belong  to 
the  first  epoch. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  porta  Ninfesina,  outside 
which  is  a  large  tract  of  Cyclopean  wall,  belonging  to 
the  third  enclosure  and  first  epoch  ,  and  surmounted 
with  a  wall  of  the  fourth  period  or  that  of  Sylla.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  wall  is  an  ancient  bridge  called 
the  ponte  della  Catena,  built  of  square  blocks  of  tufa, 
and  having  three  ranges  of  masonry  in  its  massive  arch, 
like  that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  Rome.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  Romans,  of  more  than  2,000  years  standing  5  and 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Cora 
and  of  the  temple  of  Hercules.  Returning  through  the 
porta  Ninfesina  we  next  proceed  to  the  gate  leading 
to  Velletri  by  the  lower  road}  and  find  outside  the  gate 
to  the  left  a  round  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
built  of  opus  incertum  and  is  ancient,  and  the  upper 
part  modern  5  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  era  of  Sylla. 
Returning  through  the  gate  the  first  house  that  meets 
us  to  the  right  is  that  of  one  Yittorj,  in  the  court-yard  of 
which  are  two  Doric  columns,  which  belonged  to  some 
edifice  coeval  with  the  temples.  The  first  street  to  our 
left  leads  up  to  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Maria ,  op- 
posite which  are  some  fragments ,  and  an  altar  dedica- 
ted to  Fortune  by  the  Calvian  family.  Atone  extremity 
of  the  front  of  the  church  is  the  inscription  already 
mentioned,  which  runs  thus: 

TI .  CL  .  TI .  FILIO 

FVsco 

OMNIBVS.HO^Or 

CORAE.FVNC 

TO  .  ORDO  .  ET  .  POPVL 

CORA BENEMERITA 

EIVS 

k  In  the  church ,  over  the  third  altar  to  the  right ,  is  a 

good  painting  of  a  Pieta;  and  to  the  left,  near  the  great 


Kemi. 
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altar,  is  a  candelabrum  of  the  XIII.  century.  Ascending 
from  the  church  we  meet  at  a  short  distance  the  house 
of  Antonio  Pxosperi,  in  the  court-yard  of  which  is  the 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  relating  to  one  L.  Publius  5 
and  over  the  inner  door  of  the  court  are  two  small  ci- 
nerary urus. 
Town  and  Having  seen  Cora  we  now  return  to  Gensano$  and 

lake  of        taking  a  road  that  runs  round  the  lake  we  soon  reach 
the  town  of  Nemi ,  beautifully  situate  over  the  lake , 
and  containing   about  800  inhabitants.  The  wretched 
village  belongs  to  Duke  Rospigliosi ,  and  contains  the 
Baronial  castle.  The  name  of  the  village  is  derived  from 
the  famous  grove  of  Diana,  in  which  stood  her  temple 
on  the  side  of  the  village  next  the  lake  (a).  Strabo  says 
that  the  worship  of  Diana  was  first  brought  to  Rome 
from  Taurica  now  the  Crimea :  Servius  says  that  here 
her  temple  was  first  built  by  Orestes,  after  he  had  slain 
Thoas  king  of  Taurica  (b) :  Pausanias,on  the  contrary, 
says  it  was  first  built  by  Hippolytus  (c);  and  Yitruvius 
records  that  its  pronaos  was  flanked  at  either  side  with 
columns  (d).  According  to  Pausanias  Hippolytus,  when 
restored  to  life  by  Diana,  retired  into  Italy  5  settled  at 
Aricia  where  he  reigned  5  and  built  a  shrine  to  his  be-r 
nefactress,  Diana.  The  clivus  Virbii ,  a  name  given  to 
Hippolytus  because  bis  vir  ,  was  so  called  from  this 
mythological  tradition  (e).  Strabo  says  that  the  priest 
of  Diana ,  who  had  been  called  Rex  Nemorensis ,  (f) 
was  always  a  fugitive,  who  obtained  the  honor  by  slaying 
his  predecessor ,  and  kept  it  by  the  same  tenure ,  that 
is  until  dispossessed  in  the  same  manner ,  a  barbarous 
usage,  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  was  truly  Scythian  (g). 

(a)  Strabo  lib.  V.  c  3.  [b)  Maeid.  VI.  (c)  Lib.  II.  c.  27.  {d)  Lib.  IV. 
c  7.  (e)  Virgil.  iEneid.  VII.  (/)  Vit  Calig.  c.  35.  (g)  W>-  V* 
c.  3  ,J.  12. 
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Strange  to  say  that  on  so  beauteous  a  spot  this  sanguinary 
and  barbarous  usage  should  have  continued  until  the 
extinction  of  paganism  A.  D.  391  5  but  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome  continued  to 
be  stained  by  human  sacrifices  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (a). 
Seen  from  the  village  this  beautiful  little  lake  looks 
like  a  vast  mirror ,  deeply  set  in  the  verdant  frame  of 
the  surrounding  wood.  It  has  succeeded  to  an  extinct 
Volcano,  as  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  attests,  and 
is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  Descending  to  the 
lake  we  meet  the  fountain  of  Egeria  ,  abundant ,  peren- 
nial and  limpid  ,  which ,  after   having  turned  a  mill , 
enters  the  lake.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  sung  by 
Ovid,  who  has  embellished  the  tradition  that  the  Nymph 
Egeria  was  espoused  by  Numa,  after  whose  death  she 
retired  inconsolable  into  the  grove  of  Diana,  by  whom 
she  was,  in  pity,  changed  into  this  fountain  (b).  Ovid  (c) 
Sylius  Italicus  (d)  Statius  (e),  and  Lactantius  (/)  place 
the  grotto  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  Egeria  in  this  grove 
of  Diana  ;  but ,  as  we  have  already  seen  ,  the  passage  in 
Juvenal,  which  places  them  outside  the  porta  Capena, 
is  quite  clear  as  is  also  that  of  Plutarch  $  and  it  would 
hence  seem  that  the  grolto  and   fountain  near  Rome 
were  imitations  of  those  of  the  Speculum  Dianae  ,  as 
her  lake  had  been  called  by  the  poets.  In  this  lake  lie 
deeply  imbedded  the  remains  of  what  some  call  the  gal- 
ley of  Tiberius ,  others  of  Trajan ,  but  what  in  reality- 
seems  to  have  been  the  substructions  of  an  edifice  built 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  was  visited  in  a  diving 
bell  by  the  Architect  Marchi  in  the  XVI.  century,  and 
again  recently  by  others  5  and  was  found  to  consist  of 

(a)  See  Vol.  IV,  p.4a5.  {b)  Metamorph.  lib.  XV.  v.  485  sqq.  (c)  Fast, 
lib.  III.  t.  265  sqq.  [d)  De  Bello  Punico  lib.  IV.  V.  565  sqq.  (<?)  Sylv. 
lib.  V.  §.  5.    (/)  Divin.  Inst.  lib.  1.  c.  22. 
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a  wooden  frame  united  by  bronze  nails,  and  floored 
with  large  tiles,  resting  on  iron  grating,  inscribed  with 
the  word  Caisar ,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Vatican  museum.  Suetonius  mentions  that  Caesar 
erected  a  villa  in  this  locality  at  considerable  expense  5 
and  that,  not  pleased  with  it  after  its  completion,  he 
had  it  demolished  5  and  the  word  Caisar,  without  any 
qualification  ,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  these  are 
remains  of  the  substructions,  where  the  villa  projected 
into  the  lake.  They  are  under  the  site  of  the  temple  5 
which  probably  stood  on  the  artificial  platform  over  the 
fountain  of  Egeria.  Sir  William  Gell  doubts  that  the 
temple  stood  within  the  crater,  and  inclines  to  recognise 
it  in  that  of  Diana  Ericina,  which  we  saw  in  the  valley 
beneath  L"Ariccia  ,  first  because  Strabo  compares  the 
lake  before  the  temple  to  a  sea,  which  applies  with  more 
propriety  to  the  drained  lake  of  Vallericcia ,  which  is 
eight  miles  in  circumference }  and  secondly  because  in 
.Vallericcia  was  found,  in  1791,  a  handsome  archaic  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  priest  of  Diana  mortally  woun- 
ded bj  his  competitor  in  presence  of  four  priestesses. 
The  relief  was  found  by  Monsg. ,  afterwards  Card.  Des- 
puig,  who  sent  it  to  Palma  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
his  native  place ;  it  measured  three  feet  six  inches  in 
length  by  two  feet  in  height,  and  was  engraved  by  Pie- 
tro  Fontana  (a).  The  refutation  of  these  arguments  will 
not  detain  us  long.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  William  GelFs 
translation  of  Strabo  is  not  correct  ,  for  the    words  , 
lt[AVY)  Tizkoqi&VGa,  do  not  mean  "  a  lake  like  the  sea  "  , 
<     but  a  lake  occasionally   agitated  by  the  sea,  or,  as  the 
Latin  translation  has  it ,  instar  pelagi  Jluctuans  ,  in 
the  next  place  the  discovery  of  the  basrelief  at  Valleric- 

(a)  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity  Vol.  II.  p.  n5.  sqq. 
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ciaisas  unconnected  with  the  exact  locality  of  the  tem- 
ple as  it  is  with  the  edifice  itself;  and  finally  Strabo 
fixes  beyond  all  question  the  locality  of  the  fane  of  the 
Tauric  or  Scythian  Diana,  for  he  expressly  says  that 
it  stood  near  the  fountain  which  fed  the  lake,  and  that 
the  temple,  fountain  and  lake  were  within  the  crater: 
ro  hpov  xqu  xo  vdtoo  anokotuPavovGot  ev  kojXg)  ten®  yjxx 
/3a0£C,  tlms  rendered  by  tae  Latin  Translator:  Cava 
regio  templum  aquamque  eoccipit  (a).  We  now  return 
to  Albano,  whence  we  drive  to  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Albano  to  Castel  Gandolfo  ,  Castel 
called  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  and  the  Galleria  di  Sot-  ^*ff°> 
to '^  and  between  both  are  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Do-  Albano; 
mitian,  partly  occupied  by  the  villa  Barberini,  by  which  the  cmia- 
we  enter  the  Imperfal  villa,  of  which  little  remains  save 
some  terraces  ,  ruined  corridors ,  and  shapeless  fragm- 
ents. This  Imperial  villa  must  have  been  of  very  great 
extent ,  for  it  embraced  that  of  Clodius ,  which  stood 
between  Bovillae  and  Albano  to  the  left  of  the  Appian 
way  ,  which  it  shirted  ,  w  quae  viam  tangeret  ""  (b)  ,  and 
stretched  in  this  direction  towards  Marino ,  comprising 
within  it  the  lake,  groves  and  confines  of  Jupiter  La- 
tyaris ,  whose  sanctity  Glodius  prophaned  by  his  licen- 
tiousness (c).  It  also  embraced  that  of  Pompey ,  which 
joined  that  of  Clodius  on  the  Albano  side,  and  in  which 
Domitian  erected  his  amphitheatre,  baths,  temple  etc.  9 
the  ruins  of  which  Jaid  the  foundation  of  modern  Al- 
bano. Castel  Gandolfo  is  a  mile  from  Albano,  and  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Pope.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Gandolfi  family,  to  whom  it  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages  ,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  villa.  The 
castie  was  begun  by  Urban  VIII. ,  and  completed  by 

{a)  Stcabo  lib.  V.  c.  III.  §.  ii.     (b)  Cicero  pro  Milone  c.  X.  XIX. 
XX.     (c)  Ibid.  c.  si. 

Vol.  IV.  £5 
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Alexander  VII.  A.  D.  1660  5  but  contains  nothing  of 
interest.  The  church  of  Caslel   Gandolfo  was   erected 
by  Bernini ,  in  1661  ,  in  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Cupola  9  and  decorated  externally  with 
Doric  pilasters.  The  Crucifixion  over  the  great  altar  is 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona:  the  Assumption  over  the  altar  to 
the  left  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Carlo  Maratta  ,  but  the 
MSS.  Archives  of  the  church  ascribe  it  to  Gemignani ; 
and  the  S.  Thomas  of  Villanova  over  the  opposite  altar 
is  by  Borgognone.  Affixed  to  the  wall  to  the  left,  be- 
tween the  altar  and  side  door  ,  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Manly ,  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
Howard  family ,  both  of  whom  died  at  Castel  Gandolfo 
in  the  beginning  o(  the  present  century.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  terrace,  which  commands  an  excellent  view 
of  the  lake ,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world,  and  the  scenery  of  which  is  superiour  to 
that  of  any  other  lake  in  Italy  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
two  miles  and  a  third  in  length,  one  and  a  third  in 
width,  and  more  than  six  miles  in  circuit}  and  is  919 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Leaving  Castel  Gandolfo  we  descend  to  the  lake  to 
inspect  its  famous  emissario.  It  will  he  necessary  pre- 
viously to  send  for  the  Custode  ,  who  is  provided  with 
wax  tapers,  which  he  lights  and  floats  down  the  stream 
in  order  to  render  the  interior  construction  visible.  The 
most  convenient  descents  are  by  two  paths,  one  leading 
down  to  the  lake  from  near  Castel  Gandolfo,  about  1 00 
yards  at  this  side  the  entrance  to  the  Barberini  villa, 
the  other  a  little  beyond  Castel  Gandolfo  on  the  Ma- 
rino side,  forming  a  still  more  gradual  declivity.  The 
descent  is  about  a  mile;  and  along  the  brink  of  the  lake 
we  observe  some  ancient  substructions  ,  indicating  a 
sort  of  small  port.  After  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile 
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along  the  margin  of  the  lake  we  observe  to  our  right 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  nymphaeum ,  which  belonged 
to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  is  called  i  bagni  di  Diana. 
INymphaea  were  generally  hollowed ,  like  this ,  in  the 
sides  of  steep  hills;  and  for  this  purpose  was  here  ju- 
diciously chosen  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  luxurious 
Romans,  in  the  summer  heats,  used  to  recline  in  these 
delicious  retreats  ofcoolness  and  shade  to  enjoy  in  still- 
ness and  repose  their  flowing  fountains  and  limpid  ba- 
sins ,  thus  described  by  Virgil ,  iEneid  1.  v.  235  sqq. 

"  A  grot  is  forirTd  beneath ,  with  mossy  seats 

To  rest  the  Nereids ,  and  exclude  the  heats. 

Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 

The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls  VI 
Some  excavations  made  here  within  the  last  year  disin- 
terred half  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules  and  other  fragm- 
ents, now  in  the  court  of  the  Papal  palace  at  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  together  with  part  of  a  mosaic  floor  consisting  of 
two  mutilated  horses  and  part  of  a  male  portrait,  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  We  next  reach  the  entrance  into 
the  emissario,  which  opens  on  a  chamber  built  of  square 
blocks  of  peperino  and  originally  vaulted;  in  it  had  been 
constructed  the  sluices  of  the  emissario,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Dionysius ,  describing  Alba,  says :  "  The 
lake  was  large  and  deep ,  and  from  it  the  water  could 
be  distributed  at  pleasure,  by  meens  of  sluices,  over 
the  plain  below  ?\  Alba  Longa  was  destroyed  650  years 
B.  C:  the  present  emissario  was  not  completed  till  395 
years  B.  C,  and  consequently  these  sluices  of  the  emis- 
sario are  not  the  sluices  of  the  lahe^  mentioned  by  Dio- 
nysius. They  must  have  existed ,  before  the  lake  was 
reduced  to  its  present  level ,  at  the  lowest  lip  of  the 
crater,  which  corresponds  with  a  deep  indenture  obser- 
vable on  the  road  between  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino, 

£5* 
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just  before  the  turn  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  knoll  called 
Monte  Guccu.  The  channel  of  the  emissario  is  cut  in  the 
peperino  rock  ,   which  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
streams  of  lava,  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leugth, 
varies  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height,    and  is  never 
less  than  four  feet  in  width.  The  roof  is  a  well  cut  arch; 
and  descends  so  rapidly  that,   at  the  distance  of  130 
yards  from  the  entrance,  it  rises  but  two  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  tunnel,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  pe- 
netrate further  since  the  water  was  admitted.  The  rock 
was  cut  with  a  mallet ,  and  a  chisel  an  inch  in  breadth , 
as  is  seen  by  its  marks.  The  tunnel  runs  under  the  hill 
and  town  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  which  is  £31  feet  above 
the  lake;  and  has  never  been  repaired  during  the  lapse 
of  2,235  years!  Along  its  line  are  62  vertical   shafts  , 
which  perforate  the  hill  and  the  vault  of  the  tunnel,  ave- 
raging a  depth  of  200  feet;  and  these  bores,  whilst  they 
served  as spiracula^  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  workmen 
beneath  ,  enabled  the  Romans  to  subdivide  the  labour 
and  multiply  the  number  of  hands.  Thus  supposing  two 
men  to  have  worked  at  each  of  the  62  bores,  and  to  have 
descended  a  foot  per  day,  they  required  200  days  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  tunnel  \  and  as  the  space  to  be 
pierced   between    every    two    bores  amounted    to   120 
feet,  120  days  more  were  required  to  complete  the  tun^ 
nel,  supposing  two  men  only  employed  whereas  four 
might  have  been  ,  two  at  either  side  ,  thus  making  in 
all  12/1  men  per  day  for  320  days,  that  is,  200  days  for 
sinking  the  shafts,  and  120  in  driving  the  tunnel.  When 
the  lake  had  gradually  descended  to  its  present  level  , 
they  then  built  this  vaulted  chamber ,  which  we  find  at 
its  entrance.  After  passing  through  the  hill  by  the  emis- 
sario ,  as  we  saw  at  Le  Mole ,  the  water  assumes  the 
name  of  Rivo  Albano  ,  which,  uniting  with  the  rivulet 
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of  the  Acqua  Acetosa ,  four  miles  from  Rome  ,  enters 
the  Tiber  about  three  miles  below  the  city,  after  having 
travelled  fifteen  miles  and  watered  the  intervening  lands. 
The  origin  of  this  emissario  we  learn  from  Dionj- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  ,  the  fragments  of  whose  history 
have  been  discovered  by  the  illustrious  Card.  Maii  In 
the  sixth  year  of  the  siege  of  yeii  ,  that  is  A00  years 
before  the  Christian  era ,  the  winter  had  been  so  severe 
that  the  snow  rose  to  a  height  of  seven  feet ;  men  and 
beasts  perished;  houses  fell;  and  vegetation  was  destro- 
yed (a) ,  facts  which  are  also  succinctly  noticed  by  Li- 
vy  (b).  Dionysius  adds  that,  the  following  summer,  lake 
Albano  ,  without  rain  ,  snow  or  any    other    apparent 
cause  ,  rose  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  crater ;  opened  for 
itself  a  passage  through  which  it  flowed  like  a  river  into 
the  sea  ;  and  demolished  several  houses.  Livy  pronoun- 
ces   the   swelling  of  the  lake  a  prodigy  (c)  5  but  it  is 
a    prodigy   accounted  for  by   the    excessive    rain   and 
snow  of  the  preceding  winter,  which  gradually  filtred 
from  the  declivity  into  the  lake,  and  swelled  it  to  over- 
flowing. The  oracle  of  Delphos  however  was  consulted} 
and,  before  its  response  reached  Rome,  an  old  Tuscan 
diviner  inadvertently  pronunced  that  until  the  lake  was 
reduced  Veii  could  not  be  taken,  (fi?),  a  prophecy  con- 
firmed by  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
ran  thus :  Romane^  aquam  Albanam  cave  lacu  conti* 
neri ,  cave  in  mare  manare  suo  Jlumine  sinas ,  emis- 
sam  per  agros  rigabis,  dissipatamque  rivis eoctingues. 
Turn  tu  insiste  audax  hostium  muris  etc.   (e)t  The 
oracle  enjoined  moreover  that  the  superfluous  waters 
should  not  be  suffered  to  rush  direct  into  the  sea ,  as 
they  did  in  their  channel  or  river,  suo  Jlumine  5  but 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  XII.  c.  8.      (b)  Lib,  V.  c.  i3.     (c)  Lib.  V.  c.  x5. 
(d)  Ibid,     [e)  Ibid. 
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that  they  be  diverted  to  water  the  intervening  plain  J 
and  this  the  Romans  accomplished  bj  means  of  the 
stupendous  work  before  us,  which,  combined  with  the 
assurance  of  the  aruspex  and  the  response  of  the  oracle, 
probably  suggested  to  them  that  Veii  was  to  be  taken , 
as  it  subsequently  was ,  by  the  construction  of  a  mine. 
Palazola.  Returning  to  the  margin  of  the  crater  we  next  pro- 

ceed to  Palazzola ,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ,  a 
name  unknown  before  the  XIII.  century,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  palace  of  the  Imperial  villa.  Its  con- 
vent belongs  to  the  Minor  Franciscans  since  1/i/l9;and 
both  convent  and  church  received  their  present  form 
in  1739  from  Monsgr.  G.  da  Evora ,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Oporto.  A  road  conducts  to  it ,  winding  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake  through  woods  and  thick  copses  of 
oak  ,  chesnut  and  hazel  ,  looking  down  occasionally 
into  the  deep  crystal  basin  below,  and  above  to  the  syl- 
van sides  of  the  classic  mountain.  The  only  object  of 
interest  which  Palazzola  possesses  is  a  tomb  cut  in  the 
rock,  bearing  the  consular  fasces  and  the  pontifical 
emblems  chiseled  on  it  5  and  knowing  as  we  do  that 
these  two  dignities  were  united  in  one  individual  only, 
Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  who  died  at  Cumae  A.  U. 
C.  578  ,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ,  which  he  received 
on  his  way  to  Rome  from  the  Alban  hill  (<z) ,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  erected  to  him. 
AUja  Alba  Longa  was  founded  by  Ascanius  ,  son  of  JE- 

Longa*  neas,  about  1230  years  before  the  Christian  era  ,  on 
the  spot  where,  according  to  the  fabled  prophecy  ofHe- 
lenus ,  was  found  a  white  sow  with  thirty  white  young 
pnes,  whence,  according  to  the  poets,  it  was  called  Alba: 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  XLI.  e.  16. 
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"  When  ,  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood  , 
And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood  , 
Thou  shalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  gronnd  , 
With  thirty  suckling  young  encompassed  round  } 
The  dam  and  offspring  white  as  falling  snow — 
These  on  thy  city  shall  its  name  bestow.  Mneid.  lib,  III. 
Dionysius  sajs   that  i;  it  was  so  built,  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  and  the  lake ,  that  it  occupied  a  space 
between  them  ,  eachs  erving  like  a  wall  of  defence  to 
the  city,  and  that  the  name  Longa  was  added  on  account 
of  the  shape ,  Ta  (Syyi^OLXO^ ,  of  its  ground  plan  (a)  5  " 
Yarro  that  it  was  called  Longa  propter  loci  naturam\ 
Livy  5  ab  situ  porrectae  in  dorso   urbis  (b) ;  and  Au- 
relius  Yictor,  quod  ita  in  longum  porrecta  est  Lon- 
g-am cognominavit.  The  words  in  dorso  of  Livy  prove 
its  height,  as  its  lenght  is  attested  by  him  and  the  other 
authorities  just  cited.  With  these  lights  to  guide  him 
Sir  William  Gell  undertook  the  examination  of  the  lo- 
cal topography ,  and  discovered ,  in  the  first  place  ,  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  Alba  Longa  from  Lavinium  , 
crossing  the  Appian  way  near  Bovillae,  ascending  near 
the  villa  Torlonia   towards   Castel  Gandolfo  ,  crossing 
the   Marino  road   near  a    little    chapel  about  halfway 
between  Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino,  whence  diverging 
round  the  margin  of  the  crater  it  entered  Alba  Longa, 
which  stretched  along  the  lip  or  narrow  ridge  of  Lake 
Albano  for  more  than  a  mile  \  nearly  ?s  far  as  Marino. 
In  this    laborious    research  Sir     William  met   several 
tracts   of  the   ancient  walls  ,  remains  of  the  wall  of  a 
temple  and  part  of  a  column.  The  city   ran    between 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  ,  when  observed  from  the 
extremity  near   Marino  5  and  its  citadel  stood  ou  what 

{a)  Lib.  i.e.  61.     (b)  Lib.  I.  c.  5. 
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may  be  called  the  Isthmus  connecting  Alba  Longa  with 
Mont*5  Albano ,  rising  considerably  above  the  adjoining 
land,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  precipice  on  the  side 
of  the  lake.  Niehuhr  calls  Rocca  di  Papa  the  citadel  of 
Alba  Longa $  but  it  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have 
been  included  within  its  walls ,  and  therefore  to  have 
been  its  citadel.  The  city  having  been  thus  built  on 
whitish  rocks,  or  having  been  conspicuous  for  its  white 
buildings,  got  the  name  of  Alba,  subsequently  embel- 
lished by  poetic  fiction. 

Ascanius,  first  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  succeeded 
hy  Sylvius,  son  of  ./Eneas  and  Lavinia,  his  son  Julius 
having  been  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  Livy 
records  their  long  line  of  successors  before  and  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome  ,  and  the  numerous  colonies 
established  by  them,  such  as  Praeneste,  Tibur,  Gabii, 
Tusculum,  Cora,  Pometia,  Locri,  Crusfumium,  Came- 
ria,  Bovillae  etc.;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Rome 
herself  had  been  an  Alban  colony ,  established  by  the 
grandsons  of  JNumitor  and  Amulius ,  £32  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy.  After  the  death  of  Numitor  the  Al- 
bans continued  on  amicable  terms  with  Rome ,  uutii 
the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius ,   who ,  with   a  view  to 
place  Rome  instead  of  Alba  at  the  head  of  the  Alban 
League ,  found  pretexts  to  interrupt  the  good  under- 
standing. War  followed  between  both  states,  when  Caiu* 
Cluilius,  the  Alban  Dictator,  was  found  dead  in  his  tent 
just  before  the  engagement,  killed  probably  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  succeeded  by  Melius 
Fufetius,  when  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Alba  was 
established  by  the  result  of  the  well  known  combat  of 
the  Horatii  and  Guriatii.In  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Fidenae  Tullus  Hostilius  called  on  Tufetius  ,   as   an 
ally,  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  Veians  and  Fi- 


Alba  long a.  ?I3 

denatiaiis:  Fufetius  took  the  field,  but  waited  to  see 
which  party  should  be  victorious  5  that  he  may  fall  on 
them:  the  superiour  fortunes  of  Rome  prevailed;  and 
Fufetius  was  condemned  to  be  tied  to  two  chariots  , 
drawu  by  four  horses  in  different  directions,  a  horrible 
death  provoked  by  his  treachery.  The  irrevocable  decree 
of  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  followed;  and  its  tem- 
ples alone  were  spared  ,  which  marked  its  site  even  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (a). 

Returning  to  the  road  to  Marino  we  meet  on  the  The  Fe- 

way.  to  our  left,  the  chapel  already  mentioned,  and  !5ntlne    ^ 
J  1  r  .  .  Water  and 

subsequently  the  stream  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina,  with  a  Grove. 

large  reservoir,  at  which  the  country  women  are  often 
employed  washing  clothes ,  gaily  contrasting  by  their 
hilarity  and  piclureque  dresses  with  the  romantic  dell 
below.   The   Aqua   Ferentina  rises  in  the  Lucus  Fe- 
rentinus  ,  so  famous  in  story  as  the  place  in  which  the 
Latin  Diet  held  their  assemblies.  From  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  League,  that  is  during  the  independance  of  the  La- 
tins as  a  federal  union,  the  Diet  assembled  in  the  Fe- 
rentine  grove  ,  now  the  Parco  di  Colonna  ,  a  deep  glen 
beautifully  wooded,  and  well  adapted  for  such  assem- 
blies; and  the  last  meeting  took  place  A.  U.  C.  A02,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  last  Latin 
League  against  Rome  (b).  Dionysius  and  Livy  record 
many  such  councils,  among  which  are  the  assemblies  at 
which  Tarquin   the   Proud  accomplished  the  death  of 
Turnus  Herdonius  ,  already  mentioned  ;  that  at  which 
the  deputies  decided  on  war  with  Rome  to  restore  the 
Tarquins  to  the  throne ;  that  held  during  the  siege  of 

r 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  3o.  PlularcK,  Vit.  Rom.  c.  27.  Dionys.  lib.  V» 
:.  74.  (b)    Lib.  IV.  c.  45. 
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Fidenae  5  and  that  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lake* 
Regillus.  Describing  the  death  of  Turnus   Herdonius 
Livy,  in  his  fourth  book,  informs  us  that  Tarquin  the 
Proud  had  convened  the  Diet  at  daybreak  but  did  not 
make  his  appearance  till   evening,  when  Turnus,  who 
had  openly  inveighed  against  the  neglect,  indignantly 
quitted   the  assembly.  To   avenge  the    insult  Tarquin 
employed  a  slave  to  secrete  arms  in  the  tent  of  Turnus, 
and  then  accused  him  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his  col- 
leagues. The  arms  were  of  course  discovered,  and  Tur- 
nus was  thrown  into  the  Caput  aque  Ferentinae,  where 
he  was  kept  down  by  a  burdle  heaped  with  stones  until 
he  was  drowned. The  stream  may  be  traced  to  its  source, 
caput  aquae  ,  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  mass  of 
tufa,  where  the  necessity  of  the  cruel  and  clumsy  con- 
trivance adopted  in  the  execution  of  the  unjust  and  bar- 
barous sentence  at  once  appears  from  the  shallowness 
of  the  pool.  The  goddess  Ferentiua,  to  whom  the  grove 
was  sacred,  was  probably  the  same  as  the  Feronia  of  the 
Sabines ,  who  presided  over  woods  and  groves.  A  few 
yards  nearer  Marino  we  observe  to  our  left  a  hermitage 
cut  in  the  solid  rock ,  and  sacred  to  the  B.  Virgin ,  a 
fresco  painting  of  whom  was  found  in  the  natural  rock 
when  being  quarried,  and  still  remains  over  the  little  altar. 
Marine  Ascending  the  steep  hill  we  soon  reach  Marino,  a 

pretty  town  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  picturesque- 
ly situated  on  a  steep  declivity  ,  overhangiug  a  deep 
dell,  and  containing  about  /£,  500  inhabitants.  We  learn 
from  Pliny  that,  in  his  time,  there  had  been  a  colony 
near  Rome  called  Castri-moenium  (a);  and  several  ins- 
criptions relating  to  it,  found  near  Marino,  and  recor- 
ded by  Gruter  (£),  justify  the  inference  that  Marino  is 

(«)  Lib.  III.  c.  5.   [b)  p.  397. 11.  5. 
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the  ancient  Castri-moenium,  fortified  by  Sylla.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  distributed  by  Nero  among  the  tribunes  and 
soldiery  (a).  In  the  middle  ages  its  castle  was  occupied 
by  the  Orsini,  Colonnas  etc. $  and  it  now  belongs  to  the 
latter  family.  In  13A7  it  was  attacked  by  Rienzi  and  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Giordano  Orsini,  whom  the  Tribune 
had  just  expelled  from  Rome.  In  its  church  of  the  Tri- 
nita  is  the  famous  painting  of  the  B.  Trinity  by  Guido 
Reni,  marked  by  his  correct  design  and  natural  colou- 
ring,  but  a  cold  composition  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  unequalled  sumblimity  of  its  subject;  and  in  the 
cathedral  is  a  painting  of  S.  Bartholomew,  by  Guercino, 
originally  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  his 
pencil  but  retouched  by  an  unskilful  hand. 

From  Marino  we  take  the  road  towards  Frascati ,  The  Albati 
on  which  we  meet,  after  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  oua  % 
little  oratory  of  S'  Rock,  near  which  is  a  cross  road,  to 
the  right,  leading  up  to  the  far  famed  Alban  hill,  now 
commonly  called  Monte  Cavo ,  probably  from  its  an- 
cient crater  .,  the  Campo  d"1  Annibale  near  its  summit. 
Its  ancient  name  of  Mons  Albanus  it  took  from  Alba 
Longa,  situate,  as  we  have  seen,  on  its  skirts.  Ascend- 
ing through  the  woods,  we  at  length  emerge  from  them 
at  the  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  about  five  miles  from 
Marino.  On  entering  this  village,  so  picturesquely  perch- 
ed on  a  steep  shelving  ledge  of  bare  rock,  rising  above 
the  lake,  one  forgets  in  its  squalid  misery  all  the  charms 
its  situation  had  promised.  Beneath  it  are  the  soiirces 
of  the  Julian  water,  which  pour  their  united  streams 
into  the  Aqua  Crabra.  The  three  roads  leading  up  to 
the  Alban  hill  enter  Rocca  di  Papa,  one  from  Frascati 
by  the  Alban  valley  and  the  wood  della  Molara.  in  which 

(a)  De  Coloniis. 
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are  remains  of*  the  aqueduct  of  the  aqua  Algentiarra  J 
another  between  Frascati  and  Marino,  by  which  we  have 
ascended}  and  a  third  from  Castel  Gandolfo,  Albano 
and  Aricia  by  the  gallerie,  Palazzola,  and  the  wood  of 
Eocca  di  Papa.  Anciently  the  road  to  its  summit  branch^ 
ed  from  the  Appian  near  Bovillae,  passed  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  lake,  and,  running  behind  the 
convent  of  Palazzola ,  began  to  ascend  the  cone  of  the 
hill.  It  can  still  be  traced  throughout  its  course;  but  so 
well  preserved  is  it  from  near  Palazzola  to  the  summit 
that  it  retains  unimpaired  its  curb-stones  and  origi- 
nal elevated  curve  in  the  centre;  and  Alexander  VII., 
by  whom  it  was  cleared,  drove  it  up  from  the  convent 
in  his  carriage^ 

Having  reached  the  so  styled  Campi  d^Annibale  (a) 
we  shall  detain  the  reader  for  a  moment  on  the  geolo- 
gical features  of  the  country  around  lis.  It  needs  little 
geological  knowledge  to  be  at  once  aware  of  the  former 
existence  of  volcanic  action  as  the  traveller  proceeds 
towards  Frascati  or  Albano,  the  country  being  covered 
with  volcanic  scoriae  and  lapilli.  The  Latial  System,  or 
Sistema  Latiale  of  the  Roman  Geologists  consists  of  an 
external  and  internal  cone,  Tusculum  and  its  range  of 
hiils  constituting  the  outer,  and  Monte  Cavi  the  inner 
cone.  The  external  cone  is,  as  may  be  expected,  formed 
exclusively  of  volcanic  matter,  merely  covered  by  ve- 
getable mould;  and  a  singular  formation  of  lava,  known 
by  the  local  name  of  sperone  ,  is  found  to  constitute 
the  entire  of  the  Tusculan  hills.  It  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  ordinary  lava  5  being  rather  of  a  porous 


(a)  The  Romans  placed  a  strong  garrison  on  the  Alban  Mount  to 
command  the  Appian  and  Latin  ways ,  when  Rome  was  menaced  by 
Annibal.  Liv.  lib.  XXVI,  c.  9. 
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nature,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  composed ?  as  is 
seen  with  a  lens,  of  an  aggregate  of  minute  crystals  or 
garnets,  frequently  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  is  es- 
sentially siliceous;  and  its  durability  is  attested  by  the 
large  chiseled  blocks  to  be  seen  at  Tusculum  ,  having 
been  the  chief  material  of  which  the  ancient  city  was 
built.  Of  this  substance  also  consists  a  portion  of 
Rocca  di  Papa,  where  it  is  seen  to  pass  gradually  into 
the  common  lava  of  pietra  dura.  The  extinct  crater  be- 
tween Tusculum  and  Monte  Cavi  is  strewed  with  quan- 
tities of  ejected  volcanic  matter,  consisting  principally 
of  beds  of  lapilli,  scoriae,  volcanic  bombs  and  granite 
blocks.  Partially  fused  masses  of  black  mica  are  also 
frequently  met  there  and  crystals  of  haiiyne ,  with 
quantities  of  white  garnet  or  leucite.  The  Gampi  d*An- 
nibale  constitute  the  extinct  crater  of  the  internal  cone, 
which  is  Monte  Cavi  $  and  in  ascending  to  the  cone  is 
found  the  sperone  before  mentioned,  together  with  leu- 
citiferous  lava  of  pietra  dura.  The  subjacent  valley  a- 
bounds  in  deposits  of  peperino,  so  called  from  its  im- 
bedded grains  resembling  pepper;  and  quarries  of  this 
substance  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Marino.  It  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  cemented  ashes  and  scoriae  with 
imbedded  portions  of  black  mica,  and  crystaline  lime- 
stone; and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lake  Albauo  it 
is  observed  in  strata  enveloping  remains  of  non-carbo- 
nized vegetable  substances,  a  proof  that  is  was  not  ejec- 
ted in  an  incandescent  state,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  stream  of  Volcanic  mud  poured  out  from  the  adjacent 
craters.  Lakes  Albano,  INemi  and  the  Vallericcia  form 
a  subordinate  triple  group  of  extinct  craters,  which  are 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  summit  of  the  Alban  hill. 

Having  left  the  Campi  d'Annibale  we  meet  the  an-  Temple  of 
cient  road  already  mentioned,  which  is  in  high  preser-  ^"P.11^ 
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vation,  paved,  as  usual,  with  polygons  of  basalt,  in  se- 
veral of  which  are  still  observable  the  indentations  of 
the  chisel,  intended  to  facilitate  the  firm  footing  of  the 
horses  as  they  ascended,  together  with  the  curb-stones, 
and  from  time  to  lime  the  letter  IS.  V.,  which  are  ge- 
nerally interpreted  Numinis  Via  or  the  way  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Latialis.  Its  summit   is  cove- 
red with  soft,   green   turf,   about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference ,  the  centre  of  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  temple.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  ruins  then  existing  were  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  temple  looked  to  the  south  •  that  it  was  2£0 
feet  long  bj  120  feet  broad;  and  that  among  its  deco- 
rations were  columns  of  white  marble  and  giallo  antico. 
On  the  spot  were  also  found  several  statues  and  reliefs; 
buKn  1783  every  vestige  of  this  national  monument  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome  was  removed  by  Card.  York 
for  the  erection  on  its  site  of  a  convent  and  church  of 
the  Passionits,  an  act  of  Vandalism  deeply  to  be  regret- 
ted. The  only  remains  now  visible  consist  of  some  blocks 
of  stone,  employed  to  form  the  convent  garden  enclo- 
sure. The  hill,  which  is  about  3,000  feet  in  height,  as 
measured  by  Boscoyich,  and  2,066  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  lake .  being  visible  from  all  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritory 5  was  deemed  by  the  Latins  the  centre  of  their 
Confederation.  Wishing  to  make  it  the  centre  not  of 
the  Latin  League  but  of  the  Roman  Confederation  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  consecrated  it  anew  by  the  erection  of 
the  temple,  A.  U.  C.  222,  which  was  to  be  common  to 
the  Romans,  Latins,  Hernici  and  Yolsci,  who  belonged 
to  the  League ,  and  called  its  great  festival  the  Feriae 
Latinae.  This  national  festival  continued  to  be  celebra- 
ted in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  in- 
forms us  that  it  presented  a  Council ,  a  market  and  a 
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Sacrifice ;  that  the  participating  parties  ,  consisting  of 
forty-seven  cities,  brought  thither  some  lambs,  some 
cheeses  5  some  milk  ,  some  cakes  ;  and  that  a  bull  was 
sacrificed  in  common,  the  meat  of  which  was  distributed 
among  the  representatives  of  the  respective  cities  (a). 
The  same  Historian  records  that  originally  the  Feriae 
lasted  but  one  day}  that  a  second  day  was  added  by  the 
Roman  People  after  the  expulsion  of  the  lungs;  a  third 
day  in  memory  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  after  the  retreat  to  the  Monte  Sacro  U, 
C.  263;  and  a  fourth  by  Camillus  after  having  reconci- 
led the  same  parties  (b).  The  time  of  their  celebration 
was  annually  fixed  by  the  Consuls  and  other  supreme 
Roman  Magistrates,  so  that  they  were  Feriae  Concepti- 
vae  or  moveable  feasts;  and  the  chief  Magistrate  of  Rome, 
who  was  head  of  the  League,  did  the  honours  of  the  fes^ 
tival.  After  the  immolation  of  the  bull  took  place   the 
visceratio  or  distribution  of  its  meat ,  to  it  succeeded 
the  federal  feast;  and  the  populace,  who  attended,  also 
freely  indulged  in  eating,  drinking,  masquerading  and 
all  sorts  of  convivial  relaxation  and  hilarity  (c),  which 
took  place  principally  in  the  Campo  di  Annibale.  Lac- 
tantius  (d)  and  Tertullian  (e)  inform  us  that  human 
blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latialis;  and  their  words  may  refer  to  human  sacrifices 
or  gladiatorial  combats.  The  Feriae  Latinae  5  as  is  in- 
ferred from  Lactantius,  continued  to  be  celebrated  until 
the  IV.  century  of  our  era.  Roman  Conquerors ,  who 
were  denied  the  honour  of  a  triumph  in  Rome  ,  were 
sometimes  consoled  by  enjoying  the  lesser  glories  of  an 


(a)  Lib.  IV.  c.  29.  (b)  Lib.  VI.  c.  95.    (e)    Festus  in  Osclllum. 
(d)  De  Falsa  Religione  lib.  I.  c.  21.  (e)  Contra  Gnosticos. 
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ovation  lo  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  crowned  with 
myrtle  instead  of  laurel  (a). 

Pliny  and  Dionysius  have  left  us  the  names  of  the 
forty-seven  cities,  which  formed  the  Roman  League, 
that  is  twelve  Latin  cities  existing  in  his  day:  Alicia, 
Bovillae,  Castrimonienses  Cingul?ni,  Fabienses,  Fico- 
lenses,  Gabini,  Hionenses  Laviniates,  Lavicani,  Women- 
tani,  Praenestiui,  Tellini,  Tusculani;  eighteen  Latin 
cities,  of  which  no  vestige  remained  in  his  day:  Albani, 
iEsolani,  Acienses  Abolani,  fiubetani,  Foretii,  Horten- 
ses  Latinienses,  Manates  Macrales,  Mutucumenses,  Mu- 
nienses,  Olliculani,  Octulani,  Pedjmi  ,  Querquetulani, 
Tolerienses,  Tutienses  Vitimellarii,  Velienses  Yenetu- 
lani,  Yitellienses;  seven  confederacies  of  the  Hernici: 
Aletrinates,  Anagnini,  Affilani,  Capitulum  Hernicum. 
Cereatini  Mariani,  Ferentinates  5  Two  Volscian  cities 
recorded  by  Dionysius:  Eetra,  Antium;  seven  cities  of 
doubtful  origin:  Bolani /Eyuo-Latini^  Carventani  La- 
tino-Volsci^  Coriolani  Volsco-Latini^  Fidenales  La- 
tino-Etruschi,  Longulani  Latino -Volsci  ^  Polluscini 
Latiuo-Volsci^  the  Sicani-Siculenses,  and  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  League,  composed  of  a  mixed  population 
of  Latins,  Sabines  and  Etrurians  (b).  Each  of  these  ci- 
ties had  a  share  of  the  victims,  and  took  an  oath  of  mu- 
tual allegiance;  but  thirty  of  them  only  had  formed  the 
Latin  League. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  convent  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  extensive  and  classic  prospects 
in  the  world,  commanding  as  it  does  the  heights  of  Sar- 
dinia; the  vast  plain  of  the  Tibur- the  Sabine  and  Etrus- 
scan  hills;  the  Mediterranean;  Mount  Soracte ;  Mons 
Lucretilis;  the  crater  of  Lake  Sabatinus,  now  lake  firac- 


[a)  Valer.Max.Iib.lII.c.6  (b)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib. III.  c.  \.$.  IX. 
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ciano;  the  lake  of  Gabii;  lake  Albano;  Nemi,  Marino} 
Rocca  di  Papa $  Castel  Gandolfo;  Albano;  Aricia;  the 
Pontine  Marshes  partially  intercepted  by  Mons  Arte- 
misius  rising  above  lake  Nemi,  and  by  Mons  Algidus, 
the  sharp  and  woody  peak  of  which  points  to  the  sky 
near  Mons  Artemisius;  the  scene  of  the  six  last  books 
of  the  iEneid,  beginning  with  the  Tiber,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  the  Trojan  hero  landed,  and  embracing  Lau- 
rentum,  Lavinium,  Ardea  and  Antium.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  Juno  surveyed  the  two  contending 
armies,  previously  to  the  last  combat  of  the  /Eneid,  and 
addressed  herself  to  the  Nai's  of  the  lake  below,  the  me- 
tamorphosed sister  of  Turnus: 

"Meantime  the  queen  of  heaven  beheld  the  sight 
With  eyes  unpleasM,  from  mount  Albano"s  height; 
Since  calFd  Albano  by  succeeding  fame, 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  name 
She  thence  surveyed  the  field,  the  Trojan  powVs, 
The  Latian  squadrons,  and  Laurentine  towers. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  bespake. 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  the  lake, 
cO  nymph,  the  pride  of  living  lakes!  said  she; 
O  most  renownM,  and  most  beloved  by  me! 
Long  hast  thou  known  etc."  Aeneid  XII.  v.  20/i  sqq. 
The  classic  reader  will  also  here  call  to  mind  GiceiVs 
address  to  Latial  Jove ,  in  his  famous  oration  for  Milo: 
uTuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte,  Latiari  sancte  Jupiter,  cu- 
jus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finesque  etc.r)  On  such  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  interest,  famed  in  early  history  and  clas- 
sic song,  we  gaze  with  admiration  and  delight.,  until 
having  feasted  our  eyes  on  its  varied  magnificence  and 
grandeur,  we  turn  them  finally  towards  the  Eternal  City, 
with  its  proud  dome  of  S.  Peter's  towering  towards  the 
skies,  and  descend  to  Marino  to  reach  by  the  Marina 
YoL  IV.  £6 
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road  the  via  Appia  Moderna,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
gate  of  S.  John,  thus  terminating  our  first  classic  ex- 
cursion in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

CHAP,  II. 

GROTTA  FERRATA —  FRASCATI — TUSCULUM — LAKE  REGILLUS— MAUSOLEUM^ 
OF  LD«!ULLUS. 

Grotta  From  Rome  to  Frascati  is  a  distance  of  twelve 

Ferrata.  miles,  about  the  same  as  to  Grotta  Ferrata^  to  which 
we  first  proceed,  thence  to  Frascati  distant  about  three 
miles,  thence  to  Tusculum,  thence  to  lalie  RegHlus,  after 
which  we  return  by  Frascati  to  Rome.  We  leave  by  the 
porta  S.  Giovanni ,  a  few  dozen  yards  from  which  we 
take  the  road  to  the  left,  and  meet  after  two  miles  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  adjoining  the  Claudian. 
Having  crossed  the  aqua  Crabra  of  Cicero,  we  pass  un- 
der an  arch  of  the  acqua  Felice ,  called  porta  Furba 
from  its  having  been  formerly  the  resort  of  banditti. 
The  stream  rises  in  the  Alban  valley  beyond  castello 
della  Molara;  flows  between  Tusculum  and  Molara;  des- 
cends to  Grotta  Ferrata;  thence  to  the  Centroni,  where, 
under  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  it  receives  an  artificial  di- 
rection towards  Roma  Yecchia;  and,  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  reaches  this  arch  on 
its  way  towards  the  porta  S.  Giovanni,  near  which  it  en- 
ters the  basin  della  Ferratella;  crosses  the  walls  under 
the  ancient  porta  Metroni;  enters  the  valley  of  the  pis- 
scina  publica  and  the  Circus  Maximus;  and  reaches  the 
Tiber  near  the  porta  Leone.  Cicero  calls  the  aqua  Cra- 
bra Tusculan,  because  having  supplied  the  villas  near 
Tusculum  and  among  them  his  own  (a).  About  half  a 

{a)  Orat.  pro  Balb.  c.  20.  Orat.  III.  pro  Lege  Agrar. 
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mile  beyond  the  porta  Furba,  to  the  left,  rises  the  lofty 
tumulus  of  the  Monte  del  Grano,  surmounted  by  a  small 
square  tower ,  and  forming  a  conical  mound  200  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  built  of  solid  masonry, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  planted  with  trees, 
like  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  crowned  with  the 
statue  of  the  proprietor.  It  was  discovered  towards  the 
close  of  the  XVI.  century,  and  was  explored  by  remo- 
ving the  stones  of  the  vaulted  roof,  when  a  sepulchral 
chamber  was  found  containing  the  magnificent  sarco- 
phagus of  white  marble  now  in  the  Capitoline  museum, 
commonly  called  that  of  Alexander  Severus ,  and  des- 
cribed in  its  proper  place  (<z).  The  sepulchral  chamber 
is  still  accessible.  To  the  right,  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond this  tumulus,  are  remains  of  the  reservoir,  which 
according  to  Frontinus,  received  six  out  of  the  nine 
aqueducts  existing  in  his  time,  that  is  the  Anio  Vetus, 
Martian,  Tepulan ,  Julian,  Claudian  and  Anio  Nova. 
The  arches  of  the  Claudian  and  Anio  jXova  are  here  seen 
striding  towards  the  tone  del  Fiscale,  where  they  cross 
the  Latin  way  as  they  advance  towards  the  porta  Maggiore. 
Near  the  casale  di  Roma  Vecchia  are  also  remains  of 
some  arches  of  the  Martian,  Tepulan  and  Julian  Aque- 
ducts with  their  three  channels- 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  reservoir,  that  is  about  SetteBassi 
five  miles  from  the  gate  of  S.  John  ,  we  meet  ruins  to 
the  right  called  Sette  Bassi,  a  name  generally  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Septimius  Bassus,  Consul  with  Ovi- 
nius  Gallicanus  A.  D.  317.,  whose  tenement,  fundus 
Bassi,  was  given  by  Constantine  to  the  Lateran  Baptis- 
tery {b).  Beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  at 
least  4000   feet  in  circuit.  The  villa  looked   towards 


[a)  Sec  Index,  Capitoline  Museum,    (b)  Anastas.  Vit.  S.  Silvestri  I. 
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Rome :  of  its  projecting  front  traces  of  the  portico 
still  remain;  and  the  under  floor  is  still  accessible.  The 
portico  supported  a  terrace,  which  formed  an  entrance 
to  the  first  story,  of  which  a  magnificent  room  with  three 
doors  and  as  many  windows  may  still  be  traced.  In 
some  of  the  upper  rooms,  as  may  still  be  seen  ,  remain 
tubes  which  served  to  heat  them  in  winter  and  to  cool 
them  in  summer,  the  camerae  tabulatae  of  Pliny.  The 
walls  looking  towards  Rome  are  built  of  beautiful  brick- 
work mixed  with  opus  reticulatum  and  square  stones 
of  peperino;  and  the  bricks  bear  the  mark  of  the  time 
of  Adrian,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  an  Imperial 
villa  erected  by  that  Emperor.  Among  the  ruins  are 
found  fragments  of  precious  marbles,  attesting  the  an- 
cient splendour  of  the  villa  ;  and  a  rare  specimen  of 
violet  breccia,  streaked  with  white  and  yellow,  occurs 
so  often  that  it  is  hence  called  breccia  de^Sette  Bassi. 
The  plan  of  the  villa  is  a  quadrangle  with  a  large  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  On  the  Eastern  side  are  two  ruins, 
which  seem  to  have  been  baths.  Towards  the  West  is  a 
long  corridor,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  termi- 
nates in  an  exaedra;  and  towards  the  South  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Crypto  Portico.  Beyond  the  crypt  are  two 
chambers  of  a  reservoir,,  in  which  an  aqueduct  termU 
nates,  a  branch  from  the  Glaudiau,  to  supply  the  villa. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  South,  near  the  Latin 
way,  are  seen  the  remains  of  another  villa,  the  proprie- 
tor of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 
f  Returning  to  the  road  we  pass  by  the  Osteria  del 

Lucullus;     Curato  and  approach  the  Torre  di  mezza  via,  halfway 
Borghetto.    to  Frascati.  Here  the  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Frascati; 
that  to  the  right  conducts  to  Grotta  Ferrata  by  the  Ca- 
sale  di  Gregna,  which  is  on  the  Latin  way,  by  Morena, 
Ciampini  and  Borghetto.  We  soon  cross  a  small  bridge 
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over  the  aqua   Glabra,  which,  a  little  lower  down  to  the 
left,  divides  into  two  streams,  having  in  part  received 
an  artificial  direction  in  the   middle  ages  ,  when  the 
aqueducts  were  no  longer  in  activity  tj  one  stream  hav- 
ing been  turned  towards  Rome,  the  other  still  pursuing 
its  natural  course  to  the  Anio.  On  the  heights  to  our 
left  are  remains  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Lucullus,  and  now  called  casale  di  Gregna.  They  are 
situate  on  an  irregular  mass  of  basalt,  on  which  were 
erected  substructions  to  afford  an  even   platform,  on 
which  rose  the  superstructure  of  the  villa,  of  which  the 
ground  floor  in  part  remains.  Towards  Rome  these  sub- 
structions   present  compartments   like   closed  arches  $ 
built  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone;  and  over  each 
compartment  is  an  opening  that  gave  light  to  a  corri- 
dor ,  parallel  to  which   runs  a  crypto-portico.  To  the 
south  is  another  crypt  lighted  by  windows  in  its  vault. 
These  ruins  are  situate  about  the  ninth  mile  of  the  La- 
tin way;  and  we  know  from   Frontinus  that  the  lands 
of  Lucullus  reached  as  far  as  the  tenth,  so  that  they 
may  have  belonged  to  one  of  his  villas.  Returning  to  the 
road  we  observe  to  our  left  the  remains  of  several  tombs 
marking  the  direction  of  the  Latin  way}  and  pass  by  the 
Casale  Giampini,  where  the  X.  milestone  on  the  Latin 
way  was  found  in  the  time  of  Fabretti.  The  stone  may 
be  seen  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Vatican  Museum  with 
the  name  of  Maxentius  inscribed  on  it,  a  proof  that  he 
repaired  the  Latin  way.  Again  we  meet  the  ruins  of 
two  tombs  to  your  left ,  after  which  we  enter  the  farm 
called  Porcacchia  to  the  left  and  observe  two  terraces  of 
an  ancient  villa.  Advancing  towards  Grotta  Ferrata  we 
soon  meet  to  our   left  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle,   cal- 
led  Borghetto ,  which  belonged  to  the  Savelli  family. 
Julius  II.  got  possession  of  it;  and,  on  the  15th  of  June 
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1/182,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  30  squadron  of  Horse1 
and  3000  infantry  were  lodged  there  (<z).  The  Latin 
way  ascended  hence  between  the  Frascati  and  Alban 
hills,  passing  between  Frascati  and  Grotta  Ferrata.  Ad- 
vancing we  meet  a  road  to  our  left  leading  to  Frascati, 
that  to  the  right  leads  us  to 
Grotia  GROTTA  FERRATA.  It  is  a  village  containing 

about  600  inhabitants  and  a  convent  of  Basilian  monks, 
the  only  one  of  the  Order  in  the  Pontifical  States.  Its 
name  is  borrowed  from  a  painting  of  the  Madonna  , 
which  stood  in  a  nich  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  on 
the  site  of  the  Abbey,  and  which  is  now  over  the  great 
altar  of  the  Church.  The  convent  was  built,  A.  D.  1002, 
by  S,  Nilus ,  who  fled  from  his  monastery  in  Calabria 
when  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  and  was  kindly  received 
at  Gaeta  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  invited  him  and 
his  monks  to  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Otho,  in  1002, 
he  obtained  the  site  of  the  present  monastery  from  Pto- 
lomy  Count  of  Tusculum  ,  by  whom  it  was  richly  en- 
dowed: at  the  close  of  the  XV.  century  it  was  given  in 
commendam  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  Nephew  Card,  della 
Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.;  its  monastery  is  still  held 
in  commendam;  and  its  church  is  at  once  Abbatial  and 
Parrochial. 

As  we  approach  the  edifice  its  bridge ,  its  foss , 
its  turreted  walls  and  towers  at  once  inform  us  that  it 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress;  and  this  conversion 
was  made  by  Card,  della  Rovere  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  those  times.  The  Church  was  built  in  1£5/i, 
by  Card.  Guadagni,  Commendatory  Abbot,  who  is  bu 
ried  within  its  walls;  and  the  door-posts  of  its  vestibule 
are  ancient.  The  door-posts  of  the  present    church  be- 

(«)  Muratori  T.  III.  P.  II.  p.  1071. 
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longed  to  the  ancient  one;  its  grapes  and  vine  leaves  are 
emblems  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  architrave  over 
the  door  is,  in  one  line,  a  Greek  inscription  to  this  ef- 
fect: "About  to  enter  this  door,  leave  outside  all  dis- 
tracting thoughts  that  within  yon  may  find  your  Judge 
propitious.'n  Above  the  architrave  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Re- 
deemer ,  his  Virgin  Mother  and  S.  Basil  with  a  small 
figure  of  the  artist.  Over  the  great  altar  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High; 
and  the  tabernacle  is  adorned  with  four  beautiful  little 
columns  of  agate. 

We  now  enter  the  chapel  of  S.  Nilus,  painted  by  Chapel  of 
Domenichino,  who  was  specially  recommended  for  the 
purpose  to  Card.  Farnese  by  his  master  Annibal  Ca- 
raeci.  It  was  painted  by  him  A.  D.  1610,  in  his  XXIX. 
year  ,  having  been  born  in  1581.;  and  on  the  cieling  is 
an  inscription  to  that  effect.  The  paintings  were  retouch- 
ed  by  Camuccini  ,  in   1819,  by  order  of  Card.  Gon- 
salvi,  the  then  Commendatory  Abbot;  and  an  inscription 
to  that  effect,  beneath  which  is  the  busfc  of  Domenichino 
by  Teresa  Benincampi,  was  then  affixed  to  the  end  wall 
of  the  chapel.  Below  the  bust  is  an  old  baptismal  font , 
on  which  are  sculptured  fishes,  alluding  to  the  conver-* 
sion  of  the  Gentiles.   The  altar-piece  is  an  easel  pain- 
ting,  by  Annibal  Caracci,  representing  SS.  Mus  and 
Bartholomew  praying  to  the  Virgin  and  Child;  and  all 
the  others  in  fresco  are  by  the  master  hand  of  Domeni- 
chino. Immediately  to  the    left  of  the  altar  is  the  mi- 
racle of  the  demoniac  boy    dispossessed  by  the  prayers 
of  S.  Wilus,  and  the  application  by  S.  Bartholomew  of 
the  oil  of  the  lamp  before  the  altar  of  the  B.  Viigin  for 
his  cure.  The  poor  possessed  boy,  who  is  struggling  in 
the  arms  of  his   afflicted  father,  is  violently  convulsed; 
and  his  strained  muscles,  distorted  features,  upturned, 
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phrenzied  eyeballs,  erect  hair,  all  expressive  of  intense 
agony,  inspire  us  with  pity  and  terror.  S.  Nilus,  kneel- 
ing in  the  attitude  of  most  earnest  prayer,  implores 
heaven  to  grant  his  cure;  and  S.  Bartholomew,  firm  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  presses  with 
the  finger  of  one  hand  the  lip  of  the  poor  sufferer,  and 
tinges  the  two  forefingers  of  the  other  in  the  oil  of  the 
lamp  to  apply  it  to  the  demoniac,  whose  father  looks 
perplexed  between  hope  and  fear.  The  earnest  attention 
of  the  two  boys  and  old  man  looking  on,  and  the  fright 
of  the  child  clinging  to  its  mother  are  most  natural;  but 
the  mother  herself  on  bended  knees,  watching  in  breath- 
less suspense  the  fate  of  her  son,  as  if  life  hung  on  its 
result,  is  most  touching. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  same  subject  forms 
a  sort  of  episode  in  the  lower  portion  of  Raphaels 
Transfiguration;  but  he  will  also  observe  that  Domini- 
chino  has  here  avoided  all  imitation.  In  that  of  Raphael 
the  canvas  is  filled  with  a  crowd  arranged  with  masterly 
variety,  whereas  here  there  are  in  all  but  nine  figures; 
but  if  the  former  presents  greater  contrast  of  forms, 
expression  and  attitude,  the  latter,  partly  perhaps  from 
the  fewness  of  its  figures  and  its  unity  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  from  its  strength  of  delineation,  takes  stronger 
hold  of  the  mind;  and  this  painting,  which  is  unques- 
tionably a  masterpiece  of  perfection,  may  well  stand 
a  comparison  with,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  Demo- 
niac of  Raphael. 

Opposite  the  Demoniac  boy  is  the  B.  Virgin  sea- 
ted in  glory,  and  handing  a  golden  apple  to  SS.  Nilus 
and  Bartholomew.  On  the  same  wall  is  a  painting  of 
S.  Nilus  viewing  the  plan  of  the  convent,  when  sud- 
denly the  rope,  by  which  a  column  was  being  erected, 
snapped  ,  and   the  column  is  miraculously  arrested  in 
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its  fall  by  the  arm  of  S.  Bartholomew.  Opposite  is  tne 
interview  of  S.  Nilus  and  Otho  III.  near  Gaeta.  Otho^ 
dressed  in  an  embroidered  mantle,  has  alighted  from 
his  charger,  and  extends  his  arms  to  embrace  the  saint., 
who,  with  a  countenance  at  once  breathing  affection  and 
sanctity,  humbly  extends  his  arms  towards  the  Empe- 
ror. The  Saint  is  followed  by  other  monks  bearing  a 
Cross  and  thurible;  and  the  Emperor  is  attended  by  his 
Soldiers  and   suit,  amongst  whom   Domenichino  has 
painted  himself  clothed  in  green,  and  holding  the  bridle 
of  the  Emperor's  horse;  and  his  two  friends  Guido  and 
Guercino,  the  former  leaning  on  the  horse  and  the  lat- 
ter earnestly  addressing  Guido.  The  trumpeters  too  are 
justly  admired,  seeming  as  they  do  to  be  actually  blow- 
ing their  trumpets.  This  large  fresco  is  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  On  the  same  wall  is  S.  Nilus  bent  in  humble 
prayer  before  a  crucifix,  which  has  disengaged  the  right 
arm  from  the  cross  to  bless  him  5  and  opposite  is  the 
Saint  praying  to  stop  a  tremendous  shower  at  the  mo- 
ment the  corn  has  been  cut  and  is  about  to  be  placed 
in  the  granaries — In  the  sacristy  is  a  baptismal  vase  of 
terra  cotta  painted  internally  and  externally  in  a  sort 
of  arabesque  with  a  centre-piece  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  said  also  to  be  by  Domenichino.  The  Convent  li-> 
brary  is  select  and  well  kept,  consisting  chiefly  of  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,theology, polyglot  Bibles,  Com^ 
mentaries  and  some  Greek  manuscripts,  amongst  which 
is  an  illuminated  Greek  Psalter  with  Greek  notes. 

FRASCATI.  Having  seen  Grotta  Ferrata  we  leave  for  J?rasca!i# 
Frascati ,  and  soon  meet  the  united  stream  of  the  Aqua 
Crabra  and  Julian  water,  not  the  Tepulan,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion here  erroneously  states  ,  for  we  know  from  Fronti- 
nus  that  the  Tepulan  rises  two  miles  nearer  "Rome.  The 
Julian  joins  the  Crabra  at  the  skirt  of  Roccadi  Papa.Leav- 
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ing  the  Villa  Montalto  and  the  villa  Turlonia  to  our  left 
and  the  Belvedere  to  our  right  we  enter  by  the  porta 
S.  Pietro  the  town  of  Frascati.  This  pretty  town  is  si- 
tuate on  one  of  the  lower  heights  of  the  Alban  hills  with 
a  population  of  about  5000  souls,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  the  destruction  of  Tusculum.  Its  name  however  it  de- 
rives from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de  Frascati,  built  in 
the  VIII.  century  ,  and  no  doubt  so  called  from  the 
adjoining  frascata  or  beautiful  woods  of  arbutus  ,  ilex  , 
cypress  and  stone  pine  ,  which  surround  it.  Its  climate 
is  healthy;  the  excursions  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous 
and  delightful  ;  the  inns  and  lodgings  afford  good  ac- 
commodation; and  it  is  hence  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
resorts  of  Roman  families  during  the  villeggiatura,  and 
of  several  English  families  during  the  summer.  Its  pub- 
lic square  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  ;  and  in  it  stands 
the  Cathedral  of  S.  Peter,  built  by  Carlo  Fontana  at  the 
close  of  the  XVII.  century.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
built  of  Tusculan,  which  is  much  harder  than  Roman, 
tufa  ;  and  its  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  pillars  and  arcades  sustaining  a  Doric  en- 
tablature. Over  its  great  altar  is  a  large  marble  relief  of 
little  merit;  and  to  the  left  of  the  great  door  of  entrance 
is  the  tomb  of  Charles  Edward,  the  younger  Pretender, 
son  of  James  III. ,  who  died  on  the  31rst  of  Jan.  1788. 
It  was  erected  by  flenry  ,  Card.  Duke  of  York  t  many 
years  bishop  of  Frascati ,  and  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows :  Heic  situs  est  liarolus 
Odoardus  ,  cui  pater  Jacobus  III. ,  Rex  Angliae  , 
Scotiae  ,  Franciae,  Hiberniae  5  primus  natorum  pa- 
terni  juris  et  regiae  dignitatis  successor  et  haeres  , 
qui,  domicilio  sibi  Romae  delecto,  Comes  Albanyen- 
sis  diet  us  est.  Vixit  annos  LXPII.  et  mensem  ;  de- 
cessit  in  pace  g£.  pridie  Ral.Febr.anno  udcclxxxviii. 
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Henricuf  Card.  Episc.  Tusculan.  ?  cui  paterna  jura 
iitulique  cessere,  Ducis  Eboracensis  appellatione  re* 
sumpta ,  in  ipso  luctu  amori  et  reverentiae  obsequu- 
tus ,  indicto  in  templum  suum  funere  multis  cum  la- 
crimis  praesens  just  a  per  solvit  fratri  august  is  simo  5 
honoremque  sepulchri  ampliorem  destinavit. 

The  small  church  of  S.  Rocco ,  formerly  the  ca-  Church  ot 
thedrai  of  S.  Sebastian,  and  still  called  ilduomo  vecchio^  S.  Rocco. 
situate  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Orsini  ,  lords  of  Marino , 
A.  D.  1309.  The  walls  of  the  town  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
a  villa  of  the  Augustan  epoch,  which  afforded  partial 
shelter  to  the  Tuscuians  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  1191. 

TUSCULUM.  Of  the  identity  of  Tusculum  no  Tusctfluriij 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  con-  hlstoIT  oi 
tinued  to  be  inhabited  till  the  close  of  the  XII.  century; 
but  its  name  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  u  some  '•  5  says 
Frontinus,  "  deriving  it  from  Tuscus  the  son  of  Her- 
cules ,  others  from  the  love  of  sacrifices  ,  Qvoaxot  i  and 
others  from  its  difficult  access,  AvaxoXov,  It  was  fifteen 
miles  from  Rome;  and  the  direct  road  to  it  was  the  La- 
tin way ,  as  we  know  from  the  combined  testimony  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy  ,  the  former  of  whom  says  that 
Coriolanus  encamped  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Tusculum ;  and  the  latter 
that  he  pitched  his  camp  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
mile  on  the  Latin  way.  A  branch  started  from  the  tenth 
mile  of  the  Latin  way,  and  led  up  to  it  by  the  Southern 
ridge  of  the  hill ;  and  another  ascended  by  the  Camal- 
doli  5  and  thence  by  the  modern  ascent ,  entering  by 
the  Northern  gate.  We  shall  meet  vestiges  of  both  roads, 
and  shall  find  the  milestone  No.  XY.  still  standing 
outside  the  Northern  gate. 
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Tusculum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tele-* 
gonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  and  hence  Ovid  (a)^ 
Horace  (b)  and  Propertius  (c)  call  it  the  city  of  Tele- 
gonus;  and  its  steep  is  often  called  the  Gircean  ridge  (d); 
Troy,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Larcher  ,  was  ta- 
ken 1280  years  before  Christ;  and  thus  would  the  foun- 
dation of  Tusculum  date  1250  years  before  the  Christian 
era  or  five  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It 
became  conspicuous  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  Latin 
league.  Having  in  vain  sought  to  recover  his  lost  throne, 
Tarquin  the  Proud   gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Mamilius »,  Dictator  of  Tusculum  9  and  thus  engaged 
him  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  Latin  Confederation  was 
thus  soon  enlisted  against  Rome;  but  the  battle  at  lake 
Regillus  ended  in  their  discomfiture  and  in  the  death 
of  Mamilius  (e).  Tusculum  then  sought  and  obtained  an 
alliance  with  Rome  ,  which  continued  almost  inviolate 
until  the  second  Latin  League,  when  the  Tusculans,  in 
common  with  the  other  Latins,  became  subject  to  Rome 
A.  U.  C.  £17,  and  Tusculum,  instead  of  an  independent 
city,  became  a  Roman  municipium  (f).  During  this 
period  she  produced  many  eminent  men ,  such  as  the 
Mamilii,  the  Fulvii,  the  Catos  etc.  (g) ;  and  she  proved 
her  fidelity  to  Rome  by  refusing  to  admit  Annibal  within 
her  gates,  when  advancing  against  the  Romans  A.  U.  C. 
5/il  (h).  At  the  commencement  of  the  Empire  its  beau- 
tiful and  healthy  environs  became  the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  many  eminent  Romans  ,  of  Lucullus ,  the 
Catos,  Cicero,  Marcus  Brutus,  Metellus ,  Aulus  Ga- 

(a)  Fast.  lib.  III.  v.  91.  lib.  IV.  v.  71.  (b)  Lib.  III.  Oik  XXIX. 
(c)  Lib.  II.  el.  XXIII.  [d,  Epod.  Ode  I.  Silius  lib.  VII.  v.  691.  [e)  Liv. 
lib.  II.  c.  19.  (/*)  Liv.  lib.  VIII.  c-  7.  (g)  Val.  Max.  lib.  III.  c.  4.  Ci- 
cero Pro  Plancio  c.  8.  Pro  Fonteio  c.  14.  (h)  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  10. 
Silius  lib.  XII.  v.  554. 
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binius  etc. ,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero  and  Pliny.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  governed  by  the  Counts  of  Tuscu- 
lum, who  were  first  dependent  on  Rome,  but  soon  be- 
came sufficiently  powerful  not  only  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence ,  but  rule  over  prostrate  Rome  ,  during  two 
centuries,  steeping  her  in  degradation.  They  had  em- 
braced the  Imperial  cause  5  and  the  Romans  ,  roused  at 
length  from  their  lethargy  5  resolved  to  humble  their 
ill-gotten  and  long  abused  ascendancy.  In  1 167  ,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  ,  the  Romans  ,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  Pope,  sallied  forth  against  Rai-< 
none,  Lord  of  Tusculum,  who  had  solicited  and  obtain- 
ed timely  aid  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  then  en-i 
camped  near  Ancona.  A  general  engagement  ensued , 
in  which  the  Roman  troops,  amounting  to  30,000,  were 
utterly  defeated,  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  numbers 
on  the  field  of  battle,  whence  contemporary  historians 
call  the  fatal  conflict  the  Cannae  of  the  middle  ages. 
On  hearing  the  issue  of  the  battle  the  emperor  in  per- 
son hastened  to  urge  on  the  siege  of  Rome.  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Olho  da  S.  Biagio  informs  us  that  when  the 
Romans  came  out  ,  next  day,  to  bury  their  dead  5 
they  were  refused  the  privilege  except  on  the  humilia- 
ting condition  of  their  counting  the  number  of  the 
slain,  who,  according  to  Otho  Morena,  a  contemporary 
historian,  amounted  to  15,000.  In  the  following  year 
the  Romans  renewed  the  attack ,  and  the  Tusculans  5 
abandoned  hj  their  Lord,  surrendered  unconditionally 
to  Alexander  III. ,  who  made  Tusculum  his  favourite 
residence,  in  which  he  received,  in  1178,  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  establish  his  in-* 
nocence  of  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Recket.  Alexander 
died  in  1181,  and  Tusculum  once  more  became  an  Im-» 
perial  city.  The  smouldering  vengeance  of  the  Romans 
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now  burst  forth  with  resistless  fury  :  Tusculum  deferw 
ded  itself  gallantly  against  their  renewed  attacks  5  but 
Henry  VI.,  in  1191,  secretly  abandoned  the  city  to  the 
Romans ,  who  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ,  razed 
the  houses  to  their  foundations  ,  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations ,  and  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  desolation  in 
which  we  still  see  it.  The  ruins  which  we  visit  are,  there- 
fore ,  those  which  remained  after  its  final  destruc- 
tion in  the  XII.  century,  including  whatever  exists  of 
a  more  ancient  date.  What  a  vicissitude  in  human  affairs 
to  see  Rome  ,  despoiled  of  empire  and  reduced  to  her 
primitive  limits,  renewing,  after  the  lapse  of  XV.  cen- 
turies, the  same  hostilities  on  the  same  ground,  con- 
tended for  by  the  first  Roman  Generals  ! 
The  villas  The  ruins  of  Tusculum  are  about  two  miles  from 

iccolo-       Frascati;  and  we  ascend  towards  them  by  a  road  to  the 
finni  and        ."'"  '  .  .  . 

AMobran-    right  of  the  villa  Piccolomini ,  which  contains  nothing 

flmi;ihe  0f  Merest  except  an  inscription  ,  affixed  to  the  wail 
church.  °f  lne  casinettQ,  and  visible  from  the  hall  door  of  the 
casino,  recording  that  Card.  Baronius  there  compiled 
his  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  Ascending  towards  Tusculum 
we  meet,  after  a  few  minutes'1  walk,  the  lateral  entrance 
into  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  to  our  right,  built  by 
Card.  Aldobrandini ,  nephew  of  Clem.  VIII. ,  and  now 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family.  It  was  erected  by 
Giacomo  delta  Porta,  and  commands  an  extensive  view. 
The  nymphaeum  of  its  water  works  ,  opposite  the  hall 
door,  was  built  by  Giovanni  Fontana;  and  the  water  is 
the  Algidus ,  which  flows  from  Mons  Algidus ,  situate 
about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Rocca  Priora ,  and  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients  for  its  cold,  and  for  the  nume- 
rous battles  fought  there  between  the  ^Equi ,  the  Volsci 
and  the  Romans  (a).  As  we  enter  the  casino  the  cielings  of 

(a)  Annal  diTolom.  da  Lucca.  Horace  lib.  I.  Ode  21,  III.  c.  a3» 
Catullus  lib.  LXIII.  LXX.  Livy  lib.  III.  c,  a3.  XXVI.  c.  9. 
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|he  rooms  to  the  right  are  adorned  with  Scriptural  paint- 
ings by  the  Cav.  <T  Arpino.  Returning  to  the  road  we 
ascend  to  the  Cappuchin  convent,  and  entering  its  lit- 
tle church  we  find  to  our  right  a  painting  of  the  B.  V. , 
John  the  Bapt.  5  S.  Rock  and  S.  Zacchary.  said  to  be 
by  Giulio  Romano.  To  the  left  is  a  S.  Francis  by  Paul 
Bril ;  and  over  the  great  altar  is  a  Crucifixion  by  Mu- 
ziano.  In  the  little  sacristy  is  a  well  executed  miniature 
sketch  of  the  famous  Crucifixion  of  Guido,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  in  Rome.  From  the  church  we 
ascend  to  the  villa 

RUFFINELLA.  It  was  built  in  the  XVI.  century  The  R  « 
by  Monsg.  Ruffini,  Bishop  of  Sarnium  5  was  afterwards  fmella. 
inhabited  by  Lucian  Buonaparte  5  Prince  of  Canino  , 
who  sold  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Chablais;  and  it  now  be- 
longs by  inheritance  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  It  most 
probably  stands,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  site  of  Cicero'' s 
Academy.  In  its  little  portico  are  some  Tusculan  anti- 
quities, among  which  is  an  inscription  ,  to  the  right , 
in  honour  of  the  poet  Diphilus  ,  of  whom  Cicero 
speaks  (a) ;  and  near  it  is  another  to  Marcus  Fulvius 
Wobilior ,  Consul ,  and  Conqueror  of  ^Etolia  ,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  confirms  the  Tusculan  origin  of  the 
Fulvian  family  ,  as  mentioned  by  Cicero.  We  next 
ascend  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  first  object  of  antiquity  which  meets  us  on  the  The  any- 
way is  a  small  portion  of  the  southern  branch  road,  con-  phitheafrr, 
sisting  of  solid  polygonal  blocks  of  lava,  and  situate  on  0f  Cicero's 
a  spot  overlooking  the  villa  Mondragone.  The  next  object  Tusculan 
is  the  amphitheatre,  to  our  left,  of  reticulated  work  5 
about  225  feet  long  hy  166  feet  broad.  That  its  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  is  clear  from  their  con* 

(«)Ep.XIX.  ad  Familiar. 
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struction  and  elliptical  form.  The  plan  of  this  amphi- 
theatre has  been  published  by  Uggeri.  Again  ,  as  we 
advance,  we  obsevve  9  to  our  right,  a  modern  gateway, 
about  three  yards  beyond  which  is  a  narrow  beaten  path , 
leading  up  to  what  is  called  la  scuola  di  Cicerone  , 
but  what,  most  probably,  are  ruins  of  his  Tusculan 
villa.  They  consist  of  a  long  corridor  ia  frout,  which 
lighted  the  eight  rooms  inside  it  and  the  rooms  at 
either  extremity,  all  built  of  reticulated  work  with  oc- 
casional ligaments  of  brick.  They  are  evidently  the 
ruins  of  a  Tusculan  villa  and  not  of  a  town  residence  , 
for  we  shall  find  the  remains  of  a  tomb  and  columba- 
rium between  them  and  the  city  wall.  That  they  are  the 
ruins  of  CiceiVs  Tusculan  villa  we  are  led  to  believe , 
in  the  first  place ,  from  these  words  of  Horace  : 
H  Nee  ut  superni  villa  caudens  Tusculi 
Circaea  tangat  moenia  (a)  \  V 
and  from  the  commentary  of  the  ancient  Scholiast,  who 
says  that  the  villa  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  Cicero  , 
4i  which  ^ ,  says  he, "  occupied  the  upper  sides,  lateva 
snperiora  ,  of  the  hill ,  "  a  proof  that  the  villa  could 
not  have  been  situate  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  as  is  often  said, 
and  that  its  locality  exactly  corresponds  with  those  of 
the  ruins  before  us.  The  villa  could  not  have  occupied 
the  sides  of  the  hill  in  this  direction  without  reaching  the 
RuffiLiella,where,among  other  objects,  was  found,  iu  1741, 
the  beautiful  mosaic  of  Pallas  now  in  the  principal  ves- 
tibule of  the  Pio-Glementine  Museum.  Again  ,  Cicero 
says  that  the  Tusculan  villa  of  Gabinius  stood  on  the 
hill  of  Tusculum,  in  monte  (&);  and  that  his  own  stood 
next  to.  that  of  the  Consul  Gabinius ,  vicinum  (c)  :  if 
then  the  villa  of  Gabinius  had  been  thus  situate  ,  both 

(a)  Epod.  Ode  I.     (b)  In  Pisonem  c.  21.     (e)  Pro  Domo  c.  24*1 
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must  have  been  on  the  same  hill  ,  a  further  proof  that 
the  villa  could  not  have  stood  at  Grotta  Ferrata ,  and 
that  its  locality  accords  with  that  of  these  tfuins.  In  the 
third  place  ,  Cicero  mentions  amongst  other  objects 
an  horologium  ,  which  his  freedman  Tiro  was  to  send 
him  for  his  villa  (a):  accordingly  au  ancient  sundial 
was  found  in  this  locality  and  traosferred  to  the  Roman 
college,  on  which  Father  Zuzzeri  S.  J.  has  written  a  learn- 
ed dissertation;  aud  this  coincidence  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  proofs  already  adduced. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  his  villa,  Cicero 
informs  us  that  it  contained  two  gymnasia ,  the  higher 
oae  of  which  he  called  his  Lycaeum,  after  that  of  Aris- 
totle at  Athens  (b)  ;  and  the  lower  his  Accidentia  ,  after 
that  of  Plato  (c) ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  the  Lyceum  ,  which  contained  a  libra- 
ry ;  and  that  the  Academy  stood  lower  down  on  the 
site  of  the  Ruffinella.  The  reader  is  aware  that  Cicero^s 
Tusculan  Questions  and  Dialogue  de  Divinitate  were 
writen  in  hisTusculanYilla.lt  had  been  originally  the 
villa  of  Sylla  (d)  5  and  was  confiscated  on  occasion  of 
CiceiVs  banishment ,  for  which  he  received  on  his  re- 
turn only  about  3,000/ ,  a  compensation  of  which  he 
complains  as  altogether  inadequate,  and  most  illiberally 
dealt  out ,  valde  illiberaliter ,  by  the  Senate  (e). 

Leaving  the  ruins  we  return  to  the  road  and  meet  lyj^ 
to  our  left,  as  we  said,  an  ancient  columbarium,  and  in  of  Tus 
the  field  to  the  right  the  nucleus  of  an  ancient  tomb.  cqlum- 
Shortly  after  the  road  divides  into  two  5  and  taking  for 
a  moment  that  to  the  left  we  observe  the  wall  to  our 
right  built  of  blocks  of  tufa,  followed  by  opus  reticulatum. 

[a)  Ad  Familiar,  lib.  XVI.  ep.  18.  [b)  Lib.  I.  de  Diviuat.  c.  5. 
(c)  Ibid.  c.  12.  Tusc.  II.  c.  3.  (dj  Plin.  lib.  XXII.  c.  6.  (<?)  Lib,  IV.  ad 
Atticum  ep.  2. 

Vol.  IV.  txl 
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Before  reaching  the  opus  reticulatum  we  meet  to  our 
left  a  ruined  house,  with  an  atrium  which  had  been 
supported  bj  four  pillars  5  and  adjoining  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  reservoir.  Advancing  we  meet  to  our 
right  traces  of  an  ancient  gateway  ,  before  which  is  an 
enlarged  space,  so  constructed  anciently  to  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vehicles.  Advancing  we  meet  some 
non-descript  ruins ,  which  terminate  our  route  in  this 
direction,  returning  from  which  we  take  the  other  road 
which  we  left  to  our  right ,  and  which  conducts  us  by 
a  little  avenue  to  a  sort  of  enclosure,  lined  on  either  side 
with  Tusculan  fragments,  amongst  which  we  first  meet 
two  large  half  pillars ,  which  stood  at  one  of  the  city 
gates.  Amongst  the  inscriptions,  the  first  to  the  left  re- 
cords the  construction  of  an  emissarium  5  a  second  to 
the  right,  some  work  executed  by  Publius  Gabinius ; 
a  third  to  the  right  and  a  fourth  to  the  left  relate  to  an 
area.  Having  noticed  these  fragments  we  reach  an  ancient 
theatre ,  the  smallest  but  by  far  the  most  perfect  found 
in  Rome  or  its  vicinity.  Its  stage,  orchestra ,  cavea  and 
the  steps  dividing  its  nine  seats  into  cunei  are  almost 
all  in  perfect  preservation.  Behind  the  last  seat  is  an 
open  concentric  belt ,  which  gave  access  to  the  seats  5 
and  the  semicircular  area  below  afforded  room  for  the 
curule  chairs  of  the  local  authorities.  Near  this  theatre 
were  found  by  Lucian  Buonaparte,  in  18J8, a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,and  statues  of  Antonia,  wife  of 
Drusus  and  mother  of  Claudius,  and  of  the  two  Rutiliae, 
mother  and  daughter ,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Va- 
tican Museum.  Behind  this  theatre  ,  to  the  right ,  are 
some  steps,  which  are  generally  said  to  belong  to  an 
Odeum,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  disinter- 
red. Beyond  the  Odeum  ,  as  it  is  called ,  is  a  ridge  to 
the  right,  reaching  which  we  meet  ,  after  a  few  paces , 
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a  little  path  to  the  left,  which  conducts  to  a  large  square 
reservoir,  divided  into  four  chambers  by  three  rows  of 
pillars,  and  intended  to  collect  the  rain  water  from  the 
heights  behind.  Beyond  the  reservoir  are  vestiges  of 
two  parallel  walls  ,  which  flanked  the  road  that  led  up 
to  the  citadel.  Returning  to  the  ridge  we  ascend  to  the 
citadel,  which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Monte 
Porzio,  Tivoli,  Monte  Cavj,  Castel  Gandolfo,  Marino, 
the  Gampagna,  the  sea  and  Rome.  Livy  informs  us  that 
Tusculum  consisted  of  the  city  properly  so  called  and 
the  citadel  (a)  5  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  justly 
observes  that  the  elevation  of  the  latter  rendered  it  easy 
of  defence  (£),  a  fact  proved  by  its  successful  resistance 
to  the  other  combined  Latins  A.  U.  G.  378  (c) ,  and  its 
refusal  to  admit  the  victorious  hosts  of  Annibal  A.  U. 
C.  5d1  (d).  The  Geological  character  of  the  Tusculan 
hills  has  been  already  noticed  (e). 

Descending  from  the  citadel  by  the  same  path  , 
and  returning  as  far  as  the  two  large  half  pillars  which 
we  first  met,  we  take  the  road  to  the  right ,  and  meet 
another  ancient  gate  way  with  a  semicircular  area  before 
it  to  facilitate  the  ingress  and  egress  of  vehicles  ;  and 
to  our  right  is  the  city  wall,  bnilt  of  quadrilateral  blocks 
of  tufa.  The  road  here  is  very  perfect,  and  is  eight  an- 
cient Roman  feet  wide.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  has  been 
traced,  and  ascertained  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  including  the  citadel.  To  the  left  the 
road  is  raised  on  substructions.  Following  this  road  , 
which  is  that  which  led  up  to  the  city  by  the  Camaldoli, 
we  meet  a  small  square  reservoir ,  the  roof  of  which  is 
of  pointed  architecture,likethe  famous  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycenae ,  and  must  be  very  ancient.  It  was  supplied 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c.  23.     (b)  Lib.  X.  c.  20.      (c)  Liv.  lib.  VI.  e.  35. 
(d)  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  10.     [e)  Vol.  IV.  p.  716. 
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with  water  by  the  aqueduct  to  the  rear,  which  is  cut  in 
the  natural  rock,  and  faced  inside  with  tufa.  The  walls 
of  both  are  built  of  tufa  blocks,  placed  horizontally  ; 
but  the  latter,  instead  of  closing  with  a  pointed  arch  , 
has  a  sort  of  continuous  key  stone  ,  which  unites  the 
approximating  side  walls  at  their  summit,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  cistern  is  an  ancient 
fountain,  which  was  supplied  from  the  reservoir  by  a 
leaden  tube,  the  aperture  for  which  is  still  visible.  On 
the  fountain  is  the  following  inscription,  recording  that 
the  Aediles  Q.  Coelius  ,  son  of  Quintus ,  and  Marcus 
Decumus  erected  the  fountain  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  : 

Q.  GOELIvs.  Q.  F.  LATIN.  M.  DECVMV 
AED.  DE.  S.  S. 
A  little  beyond  the  fountain  is  the  XV.  mile  stone,  still 
standing  in  its  place,  and  a  little  farther  on  are  what 
would  appear  to  be  ruins  of  a  villa.  We  now  return  to 
the  other  extremity  of  the  road;  and,  taking  the  first 
road  to  our  left ,  we  descend  by  a  gentle  umbrageous 
declivity  to  the  convent  of  the 

CAMALDOLI.  This  silent  retreat  invites  to  medi- 
tation. Each  hermit  has  a  separate  hermitage  consisting 
of  a  little  garden  and  four  little  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
his  private  chapel, another  his  bedroom,  a  third  his  study, 
and  the  fourth  his  wood- room,  all  kept  very  clean. 
They  have  a  common  library  consisting  of  ascetic  and 
Theological  works;  and  their  church  was  rebuilt  in  1772. 
This  hermitage  was  the  retreat  of  Card.  Passionei,  who 
was  often  visited  there  by  James  III.  of  England,  and 
once,  in  17£15  bj  Benedict  XIV.  We  next  meet  to  our 
right  the 
YillaMon-  VILLA  MONDRAGONE.  It  was  built  by  Card, 

dragone.      Altemps  at  the  suggestion  of  Greg.  XIII.,  and  so  called 


Camaldoli. 
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from  the  dragon,  which  formed  part  of  that  Pope*S  arms. 
It  was  lighted  by  37A  windows  5  and  its  plan  succes- 
sively occupied  the  architects  Fiamingo,Vignola.Ponzio 
and  Fontana.  Duke  Altemps  sold  it  to  the  Borghese} 
and  it  became  the  favourite  retreat  of  Paul  V.  It  has 
been  long  abandoned  to  ruin,  but  is  now,  it  is  Said, 
about  to  be  put  into  repair  as  the  summer  residence  of 

Prince  Borjrliese.  Annexed  to  it  is  the 
o 

VILLA  TAVERNA,  so  called  from  Card.  Tavern^  Villa  ta- 
by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  XVI.  century.  Its  archi-  verrta. 
tect  was  G.  Rainaldi;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Prince  Borghese,  who  generally  lets  it  to  some  English 
family  for  the  summer  season.  It  contains  nothing  of 
particular  interest.  We  next  visit  the 

VILLA  FALCONIERL  It  belongs  to  the  Falco-  Villa  Fal- 
nieri  family  but  was  built  by  Monsg.  Ruffini,  bishop  of  corner  L 
Sarnium ,  who  died  in   1 5^18  9  and  is  hence  sometimes 
called  La  Ruffina.  It  is  therefore  the  most  ancient  villa 
in  the  vicinity  of  Frascati.  The  present  casino,  however, 
was  erected  by  the  Falconieri  family  according  to  the 
design  of  Borromini,  and  is  let  generally  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  Its  hall  and  suite  of  apartments  are  deco- 
rated with  numerous  frescos,  among  which  are  various 
landscapes,  portraits  and  some  caricatures  by  Pier  Leone 
Ghezzi ,  the   Italian  Hogarth.  The  caricatures  were  en- 
graved by  Osteriech.  The  centre  pieces  of  the  cielings 
of  the  two  first  rooms  beyond  the  dining  room  were 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta;  and  the  last  room  is  by  Al- 
bania We  have  already  seen  that   the  villa  of  Cicero 
reached  as  far  as  the  Ruffinella  inclusively,  and  that 
the  villa  of  Gabinius  adjoined  that  of  Cicero  5  and  we 
are  hence  justified  in  placing  the  villa  Falconieri  on  the 
site  of  that  of  Gabinius.  We  now  return  to  Frascati}  and 
having  passed  thro  the  gate  of  S.  Pietro  we  meet  nearly 
opposite  it  to  the  left  the 
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Villa  Tor-  VILLA   TORLONIA.  It  was,  and  is  still  some- 

lonia.  times,  called  the  villaConti;  but  possesses  nothing  of  par- 

ticular interest  except  its  spacious  shaded  walks,  jet 
d^eaUx  and  waterfall. 
Villa  Mon-  YILL  A  MONT  ALTO.  It  was  erected  by  Card.  Mon- 

talto.  talto,  nephew  to  Sixtus  V.,  and  is  now  the  villeggiatura 

of  the  college  of  the  Propaganda.  Its  paintings  entitle  it 
to  a  visit.  The  entrance  hall,  now  a  billiard  room,  con- 
tains several  oil  paintings  of  the  school  of  Rubens:  on 
the  wall  to  the  right  is  Diana  met  bj  a  satyr:  on  the 
opposite  wall  is  Ganymede  borne  by  an  eagle;  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  door  the  painting  to  the  left  is  Queen 
Tamyris,  consigning  the  head  of  Cyrus  to  a  vessel  full  of 
blood:  that  to  the  right  is  Scipio  restoring  a  damsel  to 
her  betrothed  5  and  on  the  opposite  wall  are  two  por- 
traits of  Roman  Emperors.  The  next  room  opposite  the 
ball  door  is  painted  in  arabesques  by  the  Zucchari-  The 
ceiling  of  the  next  chamber  to  the  right  was  painted  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  and  represents  Wight  in  a  chariot  with 
two  children  under  her  wings,  one  white,  the  other 
black,  followed  by  Morning  and  Evening,  the  former 
with  an  uplifted  torch ,  the  latter  with  one  reversed  in 
the  left,and  one  uplifted  in  the  right,  hand.  The  two  lateral 
paintings  are  Mercury  with  his  usual   emblems,  and 
Diana  with  an  uplifted  torch.  In  the  next  chamber  are 
some  frescos  and  arabesques,  which  do  not  demand  par- 
ticular description.  In  the  first  of  the  two  opposite  cor- 
responding rooms  are  Morning,  Midday  and  Evening, 
together  with  a  country  dinner,  by  Dominichino;  and 
the  next  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in  ara- 
besques,  is  adorned  with  five  small  paintings  also  by 
Dominichino.  In  the  centre  is  Elias  on  the  fiery  chariot 
in  the  act  of  parting  with  Eliseus:  next  is  Sampson  bear- 
ing on  his  shoulders  the  gates  of  Gaza:  next  are  the 
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spies  returning  from  the  promised  land:  next  is  a  land- 
scape; and  between  the  windows  is  the  villa  as  it  stood 
in  the  time  of  Dominichino.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
long  room,  now  converted  into  a  chapel:  on  the  wall  to 
the  right  as  we  enter  are  Asia  and  Africa  above,  with 
Winter  and  Spring  beneath:  at  the  opposite  extremity 
are  Europe  and  America,  with  Winter  and  Summer  be- 
neath; and  on  the^ceiling  are  the  four  Elements,  Earth, 
Water,  Air,  and  Fire,  all,  together  with  the  numerous 
arabesques,  executed  by  Pannini. 

LAKE  REGILLUS.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Lake  Re- 
Frascati,  and  by  taking  the  road  to  Monte  Porzio  and  gdlus. 
leaving  the  gate  of  S.  Rocco  to  our  right  we  soon  meet 
the  Casino  Sanzoni  to  our  left ,  a  few  yards  beyond 
which  is  a  by  road  that  leads  to  the  Panlano  Secco , 
which  is  the  ancient  lake  Regillus.  Following  this  by 
road,  which,  after  some  time,  becomes  a  mere  pathway, 
and  keeping  always  to  the  left  we  cannot  fail  to  reach 
it.  At  present  it  presents  a  dry  crater  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
crater  is  part  of  an  ancient  emissario,  by  means  of  which 
it  had  been  drained.  We  know  from  Livy  (a)  and  Dio- 
njsius  (b)  that  the  famous  battle  between  the  Romans, 
led  on  by  the  Dictator  Flaminius,  and  the  Latins  under 
the  conduct  of  Tarquin  and  his   son-in-law   Mamilius 
Dictator  of  Tusculum  ,  U.  C.  257,  was  fought  at  lake 
Regillus.  Dionjsius  further  informs  us  that  the  Latins 
were  drawn   up  along  the  lake,  and  that  the  Dictator 
pitched   his  camp  on  a  high  hill  between  the  enemy  and 
Tusculum ,  whilst  the  intervening  plain  was  sufficient 
for  the  hostile  movements  of  2£,  000  Roman  infantry 
and  3,000  Roman  cavalry,  besides  £0,000  Latin  infantry 

(«)  Lib.  II.  c.  19.  (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3. 
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and  3}000  cavalry,  He  adds  that  the  lake  was  within  the 
Tusculan  territory.  A  small  lake  about  one  third  of  a 
mile  in  circumference  and  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Rome,  near  the  road  to  Palestrina,  has  been  often  poin- 
ted out  as  Lake  Regillus;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Tusculan 
but  in  the  Labican  territory;  and  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  lake  Regillus;  whereas  the  drained  lake  be^ 
fore  us  and  its  locality  correspond  exactly  with  the  des- 
criptions left  us  by  ancient  writers.  It  is  evidently  with- 
in the  Tusculan  territory  :  on  the  side  of  the  lake  to- 
wards Tusculum  is  a  spacious  plain  sufficient  to  form  a 
battle  field  for  about  70,000  foot  and  6,000  horse:  a 
high  hill  ,  as  Dionysius  mentions,  intervenes  between 
it  and  Tusculum,  on  which  the  Roman  forces  were 
drawn  out  before  the  battle;  and  hence  it  is  justly  in- 
ferred that  the  Pantatio  Secco  is  the  ancient  lake  Re- 
gillus,  so  famous  for  the  battle,  which  decided  for  ever 
the  fate  of  the  Tarquins,  and  consolidated  the  Republic 
of  Rome.  We  now  return  to  Frascati  to  proceed  thence 
to  the  Eternal  City. 
IlBagnodi  Having  passed  out  through  the  porta  S.  Pietro  we 

Lucullo.  reacn  t[ie  little  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Capo  Croce 
to  our  left,  nearly  opposite  which  is  an  entrance  to  the 
Orti  Sora,  in  which  is  an  ancient  reservoir,  called  by 
the  people  il  Bagno  di  Lucullo.  Continuing  our  route 
towards  Rome  we  meet  about  two  miles  from  Frascati 
a  by  road  to  our  left,  which  leads  us ,  after  a  £ew  mi- 
nutes walk,  to  the 
The  tomb  MAUSOLEO  DI  LUCULLO.  It  is  situate  in  the 

ofLucul-  vjgna  Micara,  and  is  a  large  circular  tomb,  built  of 
quadrilateral  blocks,  not  unlike  that  of  Cecilia  Metella 
on  the  Appian  way.  Like  it  this  tomb  also  had  been 
used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  as  is  indicated  by 
its  castellated  summit;  and  it  is  twenty-eight  feet  in 
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height  and  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  It  lias  several  se- 
pulchral chambers  and  two  recesses.  Immediately  near 
it  is  a  large  reservoir  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  con- 
sisting of  five  chambers,  two  of  which  are  in  part  exca- 
vated, and  have  arches  of  communication  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Sette  Sale.  That  Lucullus  had  a  most  exten- 
sive villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Ttisculum  we  know  from 
Plutarch  (a):  Cicero  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  stood 
near  his  villa  and  that  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (&);  and  it  is 
hence  highly  probable  that  the  reservoir  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Orti  Sora  and  various  other  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frascati  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Lucullus; 
Plutarch  also  mentions  that  the  Roman  people  decreed 
him  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but 
that  his  brother  obtained  leave  to  pay  him  the  last  ho- 
nours in  his  Tusculan  villa}  and  hence  it  is  not  without 
good  reason  that  this  circular  edifice  is  called  the  tomb 
of  Lucullus.  We  now  return  to  the  road  and  continue 
our  journev  without  further  delay  to  Rerum  pulcher* 
rima  Roma. 

CHAP.  III. 


t1voli.  ponte  mammolo  — the  soffatara — fonte  lucano—  villa  of 
adbian — tivoli— Horace's  villa — vicovaro — subiaco — palestrina. 

We  leave  Rome  by  the  gate  of  S.  Lawrence  (c)^  feigitfslbft 
whose  church  stands  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  gate;  toTivoli, 
and  to  the  left  is  a  ruined  tomb,  in  which  was  found  a  ftorace'g ' 

villa,  Su - 

i  .  .,  biacoand 

(a)  Vit.  Lucull.  c.  3g.  [b)  De  Legib.  lib.  III.  c.  i5.  De  Finib.  Bon  palestl  ina. 

et  Mai.  c.  2.    (c)   Before  leaving  Rome  for  Tivoli  the  traveller  should 

provide  himself  with  a  permission  to  see  the  villa  of  Adrian,  which  is 

to  be  had  by  a  written  application  tc  Prince  Brasch?,  plazzo  Tr^chi 

in  Rome. 
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porphyry  urn5  containing  the  ashes  of  its  ancient  occu- 
pant and  a  gold  ring,  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb 
of  Pallas,  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Claudius  (a). 
The  considerable  cut  in  the  rock,  which  we  observe  after 
having  passed  the  church  ,  proves  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  roads,  as  does  also  the  ponte  Mam- 
molo,  about  four  miles  from  the  gate  ofS.  Lawrence. 
The  Ponte  The  Ponte  Mammolo  presents  two  different  con- 

lYIammolo.  structions  with  several  subsequent  repairs.  Originally  it 
had  been  constructed  of  quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa, 
and  consisted  of  a  large  central  and  two  small  lateral 
arches,  the  curves  of  which  are  built  of  travertin,  con- 
structed in  the  last  period  of  the  Republic;  but  the  cen- 
tral arch  was  rebuilt  in  the  VI.  century  of  our  era,  and 
presents  the  same  masonry  as  the  ponte  Nomentano  and 
ponte  Salario,  whence  it  would  appear  to  have  been  re- 
built, like  them,  by  Narses,  after  its  destruction  by  To- 
tila,  mentioned  by  Procopius.  Traces  of  the  marble  bat- 
tlements of  Narses  still  remain;  and  on  the  side  to  the 
right,  by  descending  towards  the  river,  we  observe  a 
stone  with  the  letters  feNTVL  well  chiseled  on  it ,  a 
fragment  of  some  more  ancient  edifice,  the  use  of  which 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  arch  was  built  at  the  pe- 
riod and  under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  The 
first  record  that  we  meet  of  this  bridge  does  not  pre- 
cede the  XI.  century,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  in  a 
document  in  the  Archivium  of  S.  Maria  in  Yia  Lata 
under  the  name  of  Pons  Mam  mi.  In  the  XII.  century 
we  find  it  called  Mammaeum  by  the  Card,  of  Arragon 
in  his  Life  of  Paschal  II.;  and  on  the  sole   analogy, 
which  these  names  bear  to  that  of  Mamaea  the  mother 


(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  520. 
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of  Alexander  Severus  ,  rests  the  conjecture  of  its  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  bj  her  or  her  son. 

From  ponte  Mammolo  to  Martellone  ,  which  is  a  Martellodd 
distance  of  about  eight  miles,  the  modern  and  ancient 
roads  deviate  very  little  ,  as  is  clear  from  the  vestiges 
of  the  latter  seen  on  the  way ,  particularly  at  Martel- 
lone, after  which  the  ancient  road  takes  the  direction 
of  lake  Solfatara.  At  Martellone  ,  which  is  a  mile  at 
this  side  the  little  bridge  of  Solfatara,  we  observe  along 
the  road  numerous  petrifactions ,  which  indicate  our 
proximity  to  the  Lago  deTartari. 

The  Lago  de^Tartari  is  about  twelve  miles  from  T^e  t,us^ 
the  gale  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  is  so  called  from  the  tarta-  de'Taiiarh 
reous  deposits,  with  which  it  had  the  quality  of  cover- 
ing vegetable  matter,  which,  when  thus  covered,  are  called 
petrifactions.  These  solid  concretions  have  filled  up  the 
egresses  of  the  waters;  and  hence  the  site  of  the  lake  is 
dry  in  summer,  not  being  any  longer  supplied  by 
springs,  and  is  a  lake  in  winter,  when  its  basin  is  filled 
with  rain  water.  This  process  of  petrifaction  is  the  same 
as  that  which  produces  the  lapis  Tibtirtinus  or  tra- 
vertin ,  that  covers  the  vast  plain  of  the  Solfaiara. 
These  petrifactions  are,  in  truth,  the  result  of  gradual 
precipitation*  and  each  minute  particle  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, a  reed  or  the  root  or  branch  of  a  tree,  constitutes  a\ 
nucleus,  around  which  are  formed  successions  of  new- 
laminae,  which  become,  as  we  here  see,  elongated  tubes 
by  the  decay  of  the  enveloped  matter,  for  as  the  pre- 
cipitate is  arranged  by  force  of  chemical  affinity,  and 
not  of  gravity,  the  different  layers  continue  of  the  same 
thickness  and  preserve  the  same  form  as  the  nucleus  (ci). 


{a)  Lyell  vol.  I.  p.  3o5. 


fatara. 
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The  SoU  The  sulphureous  odour,  which  impregnates  tbealf 

for  a  considerable  distance  before  we  reach  its  source  $ 
announces  our  approach  to  the  stream  of  the  Solfatara, 
which  flows  in  a  canal  9  feet  in  breadth,  four  in  depth 
and  2  miles  in  length,  cut  by  Card.  D'Este  in  15/19, 
then  Governor  of  Tivoli.  Having  crossed  the  little  bridge 
over  it  we  turn  to  the  left ,   and  proceed  in  our  vehi- 
cle to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake*  The  water  is 
of  a  milky  colour,  runs  in  a  strong  current  $  and  is 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Martial,  Sue- 
tonius and  Pausauias  under  the  name  of  Aquae  Albulae^ 
a  name  derived  from  its  whitish  colour  (a).  "Vitruvius 
calls  \ljlumen  Albulae  (b) ,  a  proof  that  it  formed  a 
stream  in  his  day,  and  of  course  must  have  had  an  an- 
cient canal  to  conduct  it  as  at  present  to  the  Anio. 
Strabo  says  that  the  water,  used  internally  or  externally, 
was  deemed  very  salubrious  in  a  variety  of  cases  (c); 
and  Pliny  (d)  and  Suetonius  attest  the  same.  From  the 
latter  we  learn  that  Nero's  baths,  in  his  golden  house, 
were  not  only  supplied  with  salt  water  but  also  with 
the  water  of  the  Albulae  (e ).  Pausauias  says  that  on 
entering  the  bath  the  water  felt  cold;  but  that  it  soon 
produced  a  powerful  reaction  {f). 

The  water  has  been  analysed  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  who  has  found  it  to  hold  in  solution  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  superiour  to  its  own  volume  with 
a  very  small  admixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  that 
its  temperature  is  80  degrees  Fahrenheit :  and  that  it 
has  the  property  of  petrifying.  It  is  particularly  pro- 
ductive of  vegetation ,  as  is  indicated  by  the  quantity 
of  herbage  on  its  margin;  but  the  process  of  crystali- 

[a)  Lib.  VIII.  c.  5.    (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  5.  §.  12.  (c)  Vit.  Neron.  Au- 
gust, c.  82.  (d)  Vit.  Neron.  c.  3i.  (e)  Lib.  IV.  c.  35.    (  J)  jEneid.  Vllr 
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zation  is  in  constant  activity  by  means  of  the  continual 
evaporation  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ,  as  is  seen  by  its 
ebullition  ,  particularly  when  agitated  by  throwing  a 
stone  into  the  lake.  The  Solfataya  is  sometimes  called  il 
lago  delle  Isole  Natanti,  from  the  quantity  of  little  con^ 
ere* ions  seen  floating  on  its  surface,  which  finally  uni- 
ting with  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  constantly  dimir 
wishing  its  circumference.  It  had  been  about  a  mile  in 
circumference  in  the  time  of  Kircher,  but  is  now  less 
than  the  one  third  of  that  extent,  and  is  125  feet  in 
depth.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  tributary  lakes  ,y  one 
called  delle  Colonnelle,  169  feet  deep,  the  other  di 
S.  Giovanni^  73  feet  5  inches  deep,  both  communica- 
ting with  the  Sol  fa  tar  a. 

JNearly  adjoining  the  lakes  are  ruins  of  baths,  said  Adjoining 
to  have  been  erected  by  Agrippa,  but  without  authority  baths, 
of  any  sort  save  their  construction,  which  is  of  the  Au- 
gustan era.  That  they  had  been  richly  adorned  is  infer- 
red from  the  beautiful  columns  of  verde  antique,  found 
there  in  the  XVI.  century,  near  which  were  discovered  two 
inscriptions  indicating  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Ci- 
bele  ill  the  vicinity ,  and  others  recording  the  worship 
given  to  these  waters  under  the  name  of  ^Albulis"  ancj 
"Aquis  Albulis  Sanctissimis." 

M.  Eustace  has  erroneously  supposed  that  the  tem-  Note, 
pie  of  Faunus  stood  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  and  that 
bis  oracle  was  consulted  there  by  king  Latinus  ,  as  is 
described  by  Virgil  (a);  but  Virgil  places  the  oracle 
under  a  lofty  eminence,  whereas  here  no  such  eminence 
exists;  and  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus  are  now  re- 
cognised in  the  sulphureous  crater  of  the  Solfarata,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Rome  on  the  ancient  road  to  Ardea  (b\ 

(a)  iEneici  VII.  v.  71  sqq.  {b)  See  ClassicalTourVol.il.  c.  7. 
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The  small  towns  picturesquely  perched  on  the  Sabine 
hills  before  us  are  S.  Angelo  to  the  left,  Monticelli  to 
the  right,  and  Palombaro  in  the  centre. 
The  Ponie  We  now  return  to  the   road   and  meet  at  a  short 

Lucanoj      distance  from  the  bridge  a  ruined  sepulchre  to  the  left  , 
the  proprietors  of  wl^ich  are  unknown;  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  bridge  of  the  Solfatara  and 
sixteen  from  Rome,  we  meet  the  Ponte  Lucano,  erected 
by  Marcus  Plautius  Lucanus  and    Tiberius  Claudius 
INero,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name  and  by  an  inscription 
on  a  tomb,  to  the  left  beyond  the  bridge.  Originally  the 
bridge  consisted  of  three  arches  of  travertin ,  the  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  composed  of  fragments  of  tufa:  the  arch 
next  the  left  bank  remains  entire:  the  middle  one  was 
cut,  by  Totila  and  rebuilt  by  Narses;  and  the  third  was 
also  cut?  but  repaired  in  the  XV.  century.  The  three 
a.rehes  are  half  buried  in  the  sand  and  mud,  accumu- 
lated by  the  river.  The  Anio  at  this  point   makes  an 
acute  angle  with  the  road:  the  bridge  is  slightly  turned 
towards  the  road  \  and  thus  forms  an  obtuse  angle  to- 
wards Rome.  This  construction  might  in  case  of  floods 
prove  injurious  to  the  bridge  5  and  hence,  to  obviate 
the  evil,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  enlarged  on  that  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  little  harbour,  which  was  faced  with  tra- 
vertin and  still  in  part  remains, 
ami  tomb,  The  tomb  of  the  Plautii  beyond  the  bridge  resern- 

Pla  I'i  ^les  *n  niiniature  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  being,  like 
it,  round,  and  faced  with  bloeks  of  marble  admirably 
united.  On  the  side  towards  the  road  is  the  original  in- 
scription in  marble;  and  it  was  repeated  below,  when 
the  sepulchre  was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  square  en- 
closure, divided  into  compartments  by  half  columns  of 
travertin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  inscriptions 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family  successively:  a  se- 
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cond  inscription  also  remains;  and  a  third  is  preserved 
by  Grater.  Of  these  inscriptions  the  first  informs  us 
that  here  was  interred  Marcus  Plautius  Sylvanus,  his 
wife  Lartia ,  and  his  son  Aulus  5  and  that  Marcus  had 
been  consul,  septemvir  of  the  Epulones  ,  and  was  ho- 
noured by  the  Senate  with  the  triumphal  ornaments  for 
having  well  conducted  the  affairs  of  Illyricum.  The  se- 
cond inscription,  to  the  right,  informs  us  that  Tiberius 
Plautius  Sylvanus  iElianus  ,  son  of  Marcus ,  was  also 
interred  here;  and  that,  amongst  his  other  numerous 
titles,  he  was  lieutenant  and  companion  to  Claudius  in 
Britain,  praefect  of  Rome,  and  a  second  time  Consul 
under  Vespasian.  The  third,  which  no  longer  exists, 
recorded  that  Publius  Plautius  Pulcher  was  interred 
here  after  having  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius. 

This  tomb,  like  that  of  Cecilia  Metella,  was  forti- 
fied, and  its  summit  castellated,  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
the  arms  of  Paul  the  III.,  which  it  bears,  show  that  it 
continued  so  until  the  XV.  century.  In  the  Doria  pa- 
lace we  saw  a  painting  of  the  ponte  Lucano  by  Poussin; 
and  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the  tomb  harmonises  sq 
well  with  the  bridge  that  both  are  a  favourite  subject 
for  landscape-painters. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  Constans  the  road  Ancient 

from  the  bridge  to  Tivoli   was  rendered  less  steep  bv  entrance  lo 

Adrian  s 
T.  S.  Asterius,  sou  of  Apronianus,  praefect  of  Rome,  ^ina. 

as  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  to  the  right  011  the  way 
to  the  so  styled  tempio  della  Tosse.  We  take  the  mo- 
dern road  to  the  right;  and,  after  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile ,  we  meet  to  our  right  a  little  by  road ,  which 
conducts  to  the  ancient  entrance  of  the  villa  Adriana. 
It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  and  consists 
of  a  large  square  basement  of  travertin,  on  which  rises 
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a  die  of  white  marble  with  a  base  and  moulding,  ador- 
ned with  a  basrelief  of  a  man  holding  a  horse  bj  the 
bridle,  both  mutilated,  having  lost  their  heads.  In  the 
basement  is  a  passage  lighted  by  two  loop-holes.  Ano- 
ther similar  pillar  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  lit- 
tle tower  near 5  and  its  basrelief,  which  represents  a 
sort  of  game,  is  preserved  in  the  villa  Albani.  The  two 
passages,  one  in  each  basement,  served  for  entrances  to 
persons  on  foot,  and  the  intermediate  gateway  for  ve- 
hicles. The  ancient  entrance  to  the  villa  Bovghese,  near 
the  Muro  Torto,  is  a  good  imitation  of  this  of  Adrian's 
villa.  Returning  to  the  road  we  continue  our  journey, 
and  take  the  first  turn  to  our  right  to  reach  the  mo-« 
dern  entrance  to  Adrian's  villa. 
The  Villa  The  villa  of  Adrian  ,  which  ,  for  extent ,  variety 

A,  ^  i^an.  an(j  beauty,  was  surpassed  perhaps  by  no  other  Impe- 
rial villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  stands  on  a  hill  of 
tufa  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  situate  between  two 
valleys,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  , 
reduced  to  regular  form  by  vast  substructions  of  extra- 
ordinary height  and  solidity.  The  valley  to  the  left,  as 
we  enter  the  villa,  is  watered  by  the  Fosso  delPAcqua 
Ferrata,  a  stream  so  called  from  chalybeate  waters, 
which  there  enter  its  bed  5  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  by  Adrian  to  represent  the  Peneus.  The 
valley  to  the  right  is  watered  by  a  stream  called  il  fossa 
di  Risicoli,  a  name  of  unknown  etymology.  Both  streams 
unite  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  villa ;  and  pour 
their  common  tribute  into  the  Anio  a  little  below  the 
ponte  Lucano.  That  the  villa  was  built  by  Adrian  is  at- 
tested by  constant  tradition ,  by  the  discoveries  made 
there,  by  the  marks  on  the  bricks,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  time  of  that  Emperor,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Aurelius  Victor,  who  relates  the  retirement  of  Adrian 
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in  this  his  villa,  after  having  placed  his  adopted  son, 
Lucius  JElius,  at  the  head  of  affairs  (a).  That  its  con- 
struction and  decoration  occupied  nearly  fifteen  years, 
that  is  from  A.  D.  125,  the  year  of  Adrian's  first  return 
to  Rome,  until  his  last  illness,  which  terminated  fatally 
at  J3aiae  A.  D.  138  (#),  we  also  learn  from  the  names 
of  the  consuls  inscribed  on  the  bricks.  Spartian  informs 
us  that  his  object  in  its  construction  was  to  record  the 
provinces  visited  by  him  in  his  journey  through  the 
empire,  and  more  particularly  the  remarkable  places 
seen  by  him  on  his  tour,  among  which  Spartian  men- 
tions the  Lycaeum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytanaeum,  and 
the  Poecile  of  Athens,  the  Canopus  of  Egypt  and  the 
Tempe  of  Thessaly  with  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  em- 
peror himself  was  probably  its  architect,  as  he  was  of 
the  temple  of  "Venus  and  Rome.  So  well  preserved  was 
the  villa  in  the  VI.  century  that  it  served  as  barracks 
for  the  soldiery  of  Totila  (c);  but  in  the  subsequent 
devastations  it  was  consigned  to  destruction,  and  was 
nearly  in  its  present  state  in  the  XV  century  (d). 

The  first  excavations  here  were  made  under  Alex- 
ander VI.  in  the  XVI.  century ,  when  the  statues  of 
BInemosyne,  and  her  daughters,  the  Muses,  were  found 
and  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  but  have  been  since  lost. 
To  enumerate  all  the  objects  found  here  would  exceed 
our  limits  and  probably  interest  very  little  the  greater 
number  of  our  readers;  but  we  cannot  omit  mentioning 
the  Flora,  the  Faun,  the  Egyptian  Antinous,  the  Har- 
pocrates,  and  the  Gymnasiarch,  which  are  amongst  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Capitoline  museum  ,  together 
with  the  entire  collection  of  Egyptian  monuments  trans- 
it De  Caesar,  c.  it\.  (b)  Spartian  Vit.  Adrian,  c.  22,34.  (c)  Pro- 
cop,  lib.  III.  c.  10,  24.  [d)  Comment.  Pii  II.  lib.  V.  p.  i38. 
Vol.  IV.  £8 
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felted  from  the  Canopus  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Egyp- 
tian museum  of  the  Vatican  by  the  reigning  Pope 
Greg.  XVI.  Here  also  were  found  the  famous  doves  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  famous  basrelief  of  Antinous  in 
the  villa  Albani. 
The  edi-  The  edifices  that  composed  the  villa  may  be  divi- 

villa.  ded  under  twelve  heads,  that  is  1.  the  Palaestra,  com- 

prising the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres  and  the  Nymp- 
haeum;  10.  the  Poecile;  III.  the  Library;  IV.  the  guard 
houses;  V.  the  Imperial  palace;  VI.  the  Stadium;  VII. 
the  baths;  VIII.  the  Canopus;  IX.  the  Academy,  compri- 
sing the  third  theatre  or  rather  Odeum;  X.  the  Infernal 
Regions; XI.  theLycaeum;  and  XlLthePrytanaeum.  They 
all  lie  in  the  direction  of  from  north  to  south;  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  conduct  the  visiter  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible through  them  sucessively.  The  villa  occupies  a 
space  of  about  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  por-  Having  entered  the  modern  gate  way  we  find  our- 

tico, Greek  selves  in  an  avenue  lined  with  a  double  row  of  cypres- 
_  J  ses,  that  seem  to  mourn  the  ruin  of  this  once  magnifi- 
um,foun-  cent  villa.  Originally  this  open  space  formed  a  square 
surrounded  by  porticos  ,  and  communicating  with  the 
Greek  theatre.  Part  of  this  portico  existed  in  the  time 
of  Piranesi  A.  D.  1786;  but  it  has  since  totally  disap- 
peared. Porticos  were  ordinary  appendages  of  theatres 
for  the  convenience,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  of  those 
who  attended  the  performances.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  avenne  we  ascend  to  the  Greek  theatre,  the  interior 
of  which  forms  a  semicircle:  the  naked  walls  of  the  stage 
as  well  as  a  corridor  that  ran  under  the  seats  still  re- 
main; and  the  locality  of  the  orchestra,  adjoining  the 
slage,  and  the  traces  of  the  semicircular  seats  opposite 
are  still  clearly  distinguishable.  To   the  east   of  this 


tain  and 
palaestra. 
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theatre  stood  a  much  larger  Latin  theatre,  which  could 
be  distinctly  recognised  in  the  time  of  Piranesi  ;  but 
which  has  since  totally  disappeared.  From  the  Greek 
theatre  we  advance  towards  the  house  of  the  custode, 
situate  on  a  considerable  elevation,  produced  in  part  by 
the  nature  of  the  locality  and  in  part  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins.  Arrived  at  the  rude  steps  cut  in  the  soil 
and  leading  up  to  the  house  we  observe  opposite  us  to 
the  left  the  spacious  concavity  of  the  JVymphaeum,  now 
planted  with  trees  but  still  denned  by  its  ancient  sub- 
structions. The  niches  to  its  right  probably  contained 
statues  of  the  presiding  divinities,  and  had  evidently 
been  connected  with  the  fountain  to  the  right  of  the 
steps,  which,  although  not  more  than  half  excavated, 
presents  traces  of  the  centre  niche  and  some  lateral  ones 
for  statues.  Adjoining  the  fountain  is  a  small  irregular 
room,  beyond  which  is  another  of  regular  oblong  form, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  still  adorned  with  the  finest  stuc- 
cos,  formed  into  beautiful  painted  compartments,  an  il- 
lustration of  the  elegance  with  which  even  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  the  villa  had  been  finished  and  decorated. 
This  range  had  been  connected  with  the  adjacent  ruins, 
on  which  are  built  two  paltry  modern  superstructures, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  palaestra.  The  Wymphaeum 
and  palaestra  had  thus  been  united;  and  the  portico  of 
the  latter  reached  as  far  as  the  Peneus,  a  stream  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  a  distinct  view.  Beneath  the  more 
remote  and  somewhat  elevated  ruin  are  two  rooms , 
which  still  in  part  preserve  their  stuccos. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  house  of  the  custode  by  a  The 
steep  pathway ,  which   occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  poecile. 
flight  of  steps;  and  the  house  itself  stands  between  the 
Greek  theatre,   which  we  saw,  and  the  nymphaeum. 
From  the  dwelling  house  we  proceed  direct  to  the  Poe- 

£<3* 
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die  by  an  avenue  of  tall  cypresses ,  leaving  to  the  left 
the  remains  of  a  reservoir.  We  first  reach  the  rear  of  the 
poecile,  the  entrance  to  which  is  modern;  but  the  an- 
cient gateway  still  remains  to  our  right  in  the  centre 
of  this  same  line  of  wall,  which  is  700  feet  long  by  35 
feet  high,  and  built  of  reticulated  work  with  ligaments 
of  brick.  It  was  erected  in  imitation  of  the  famous  por- 
tico of  Athens,  called  from  the  variety  of  its  paintings 
ITofxAvj  2zo(X,  the  variegated  portico  ;  and  from  it  the 
followers  of  Zeno  took  the  name  of  Stoics  (a).  The  ori- 
ginal Sloa  is  described  by  Pausanias,  from  whom  it 
appears  that  it  consisted  of  three  sides,  on  one  of  which 
was  painted  the  battle  of  Oenoe,  on  the  centre  one  the 
war  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons  5  together  with   the 
council  held  by  the  Chiefs  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  third  the  battle  of  Marathon,  all  admirably 
executed  by  the  famous  Polygnotus  and  Panenus.  Like 
the  poecile  of  Athens  this  consisted  of  three  sides,  en- 
closing an  area  700  feet  long  by  250  feet  broad  ;  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides,  the  eastern,  the  western  and 
the  northern,  with  an  ample  portico  supported  by  large 
brick  pillars ;  and  its  walls  were  decorated  with  pain- 
tings. The  northern  side  is  still  standing;  and  we  ob- 
serve that  it  had  a  portico  not  only  on  the  side  of  the 
area  but  also  on  the  side  by  which  we  approached.  From 
this  wall  it  also  appears  that  the  portico  had  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  beams,  which  have  left  their  traces  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall. 
The  hall  We  now  pass  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  wall  as 

of  the  we  advanced  towards  it,  and  enter  a  spacious  room  with 

01-C,S-L«    two  doors  of  entrance  in  each  of  its  side  walls ,  and  at 
maritime 

theatre,       its  extremity  a  large  exedra  with  seven  rectangular  nich- 

libraries, 

(a)  Pausanias  c.  i5. 
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es  for  statues.lt  is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  solar  stove? 
hall  of  the  Stoics,  attached  to  the  poecile  of  Athens.  Tem 
From  this  room  we  advance  into  a  circular  edifice  com-  and 
monlj  called  the  maritime  theatre.  It  consisted  of  two  ^eneus* 
concentric  circles,  separated  by  an  euripus,  which  was 
filled  with  water ;  but  the  internal  circle  can  now  with 
difficulty  be  recognised,  so  dilapidated  are  its  walls. 
The  principal  entrance  looks  to  the  north ,  opposite 
which,  to  the  south,  is  a  square  exedra.  The  larger  cir- 
cle had  been  lined  with  a  portico;  and  portions  of  the 
entablature  still  remain.  The  euripus  was  crossed  by 
four  bridges  at  equal  distances  from  one  another;  and 
the  lesser  circle  formed  a  small  island,  the  area  of  which 
was  reached  by  the  bridges.  The  space  between  the  area 
and  euripus  was  occupied  by  cells,  from  which  flowed 
the  water  to  supply  the  euripus.  This  its  construction 
evidently  indicates  that  it  served  as  a  school  of  natation* 
From  it  we  pass  into  the  court  of  the  libraries^  a  spa- 
cious square  area,  which  had  been  surrounded  by  a  por- 
tico; and  to  the  left  as  we  enter  are  the  remains  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  which  had  been  two  stories 
high,  but  are  two  much  dilapidated  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover their  exact  form.  In  what  is  called  the  Greek  1U 
brary  is  a  spacious  exedra  with  niches  at  its  extremity; 
and  to  it  is  attached  an  edifice,  probably  the  residence 
of  the  Librarian.  Advancing  we  enter  a  corridor  lighted 
by  windows  to  the  right ;  and  parallel  to  it  is  another 
lighted  by  apertures  in  its  vaulted  roof.  This  edifice  is 
called  a  solar  stove,  a  name  given  by  the  younger  Pliny 
to  a  similar  construction  in  his  Laurentian  villa.  We 
next  enter  an  open  triclinium  ,  from   which  we  look 
down  on  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe,  to  which  we  may 
descend  by  a  steep  path  to  the  left,  and  which  affords  a 
view  of  the  lofty  substructions  on  this  side,  and  of  the 
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travertin  rocks  quarried  on  the  opposite  side  to  supply 
stone,  and  form  the  valley,  through  which  flows  a  rivulet, 
called  the  Peneus  from  that  of  the  Thessalian  Ternpe. 
Ruins  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  return  towards  the 

called  the  entrance  of  the  school  of  natation  ,  where  we  take  the 
of  Venus  Patn  ta  *ts  ^e^>  anc^  advance  until  we  reach  the  rear  of 
and  Diana;  the  hall  of  the  philosophers.  Here  we  meet  to  our  left 

e  sta-        ruins  called  by  the  custode  the  temples  of  Venus  and 
dmm;  J  r 

imperial      Diana,  supposed  to  have  been  baths,  one  circular,  the 

villa;  and  0ther  octangular.  Beneath  these  ruins,  to  the  right,  is  a 
pretty  valley  which  formed  the  stadium  ,  of  which  this 
extremity  was  straight  and  the  opposite  one  curve.  At 
this  side  are  remains  of  the  chambers  for  the  judges  5 
and  adjoining  the  peocile  is  a  room  with  an  exedra, 
looking  into  it,  probably  a  place  of  repose  for  the  em- 
peror, when  he  visited  the  poecile.  The  rooms  on  the 
sides  of  the  stadium  were  in  part  for  the  use  of  the  Ath- 
letes; and  in  part  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princi- 
pal personages,  who  witnessed  their  manly  exercises. 
Returning  to  the  supposed  temples  of  Venusand  Diana 
we  meet,  as  we  advance,  extensive  remains  of  the  Impe- 
rial villa,  consisting,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  vast 
square,  along  the  sides  of  which  runs  a  magnificent  cryp- 
to-portico,  still  nearly  filled  with  rubbish.  It  had  been 
decorated  with  elegant  paintings  ,  which  have  been  for 
the  most  part  removed  or  destroyed.  In  this  quarter 
were  found  the  masks  now  in  the  gabinetto  of  the  Va- 
tican museum.  Several  courts  and  halls  follow;  but  they 
now  constitute  little  more  than  bare  walls.  Advancing 
in  a  southern  direction  we  pass  over  a  crypto-portico  , 
the  windows  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  pace  the  terrace  with  cautious  step.  Decend- 
ing  from  the  terrace  to  the  area  beneath,  we  reach  the 
balhs,  situate  between  the  stadium  and  the  canopus.Thev 
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form  two  separate  bodies  of  building,  one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females,  the  latter  adjoining  the  semicircular 
extremity  of  the  stadium. 

From  the  quarter  of  the  baths  we  pass  to  the  valley  The  valley 
of  Canopus,  which  is  one  of  the  least  ruined  parts  of  ofCa- 
the  villa.  Canopus  had  been  a  city  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria,  famous  for  its  temple  and   oracle  of 
Serapis;  and  the  canal  of  communication  between  them 
was  covered,  on  occasion  of  the  great  festival  of  Serapis, 
with  boats  crowded  with  votaries;  while,  along  its  banks, 
danced  a  gay  multitude  to  the  sound  of  the  tymbrel  and 
the  lute.  Having  witnessed  the  scene  Adrian  resolved 
on  constructing  within  his  villa  a  similar  canal ,  and  a 
shrine  bearing  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  city.  The  val- 
ley is  cut  artificially  in  the  tufa;  and  is  about  700  feet 
long  by  about  3000  feet  broad.  When  filled  with  water 
from  pipes,  several  of  which  still  remain  on  eitherside, 
it  formed  a  lake,  on  which  barks  floated.  To  the  right 
as  we  enter  the  valley  is  a  series  of  rooms  with  two  floors 
each ,  built  up  against  the  declivity;  and  in  front  of 
them  was  a   portico,  the    vaulted  roof  of  which  was 
supported  on  the  side  of  the  rooms  by  projecting  blocks 
which  remain.  They  still  amount  to  twenty  two  rooms; 
and  were  intended  to  represent  the  hotels  along  the  Egy- 
ptian canal ,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  presents  a  solid  substruction ,  in  which 
are  observable  the  channels ,  through   which  the  water 
flowed  into  the   canal.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
valley  is  the  shrine  of  Serapis  ,  the  great  niche  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  semicircle,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which 
is  in  form  of  a  vast  shell,  and  before  which  stood  a  vesti- 
bule adorned  with  Ionic  columns  of  Carislian  marble. 
In  the  large  recess  are  eight  alternately  curve  and  rec- 
tilinear niches  for  statues ;  and  the  small  intermediate 
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rooms,  which  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  intended 
to  facilitate  oracular  responses,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
built  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  walls.  In  the  recti- 
linear niches  are  seen  the  channels,  which  conveyed 
water  to  as  many  fountains ,  from  which  it  descended 
by  marble  steps  to  inundate  the  semicircle  and  shrine, 
flowing  beneath  the  portico  into  the  canal.  The  shrine 
opens  in  the  centre  of  the  great  niche,  and  runs  to 
its  rear:  it  has  ten  niches,  besides  that  of  the  principal 
divinity  at  its  extremity;  and  behind  it  is  a  reservoir 
cut  in  the  hill.  To  the  rear  of  the  large  niche  runs  a 
concentric  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which  had  been  pain- 
ted in  compartments:  it  had  been  lighted  from  above 5 
and  in  its  walls  are  four  vertical  channels,  of  which  those 
terminating  at  the  level  of  the  outer  niches  supplied 
the  fountains  with  water,  and  those  descending  to  a  lo- 
wer level  conveyed  water  from  the  terrace  above  into 
the  canal. 

After  strangers  have  seen  the  canopus  the  guide 
commences  his  or  her  return  towards  the  poecile;  and 
the  objects  not  usually  shown  by  the  custode  would  ill- 
reward  the  fatigue  of  visiting  them  5  but  as  some  may 
be  desirous  of  prolonging  their  journey  we  shall  notice 
them  briefly. 

The  traveller  may  next  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left, 
on  leaving  the  canopus,  and  proceed  to  the  place  called 
Boccabruna ,  where  he  will  find  the  remains  of  a  tower 
near  the  Academy,  erected  perhaps  in  imitation  of  that 
in  which  Timon  the  misanthropist  lived  near  the  Aca- 
demy of  Athens.  The  gardens  of  the  Academy  of  Adrian, 
like  those  of  the  Academy  of  Plato,  are  now  converted 
into  olive-groves;  but  the  gymnasium  is  still  observa- 
ble in  a  vineyard  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Villa.  The 
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Athenian  Academy  was  also  situate  on  an  elevation  (a). 
Among  the  ruins  are  remains  of  several  rooms  5  of  two 
peristyles,  and  of  a  large  circular  hall;  and  opposite  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  hall  is  a  recess  ,  on  the  floor 
of  which  was  found  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  pigeons 
by  Monsg.,  afterwards,  Card.,  Furietti,  who  also  found 
in  the  same  ruins  ,  A.  D.  1736,  the  two  beautiful  cen- 
taurs of  the  Capitol,  the  works  of  Aristeas  and  Papias, 
Aphrodisian  sculptors.  The  casino  Bulgarini ,  near  the 
Academy,  was  built  from  its  ruins.  In  the  Academy  may 
still  be  traced  the  ruins  of  its  odeum,  proscenium,  the 
form  of  the  cavea  ,  and  a  small  circular  edifice  ,  which 
might  have  served  to  accommodate  the  principal  spec- 
tators. Wear  the  theatre  are  the  vast  subterranean  cor- 
ridors, supposed  to  be  the  infernal  regions  mentioned 
by  Spartian;  they  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  the  tufa, 
and  to  have  communicated  with  several  parts  of  the  villa. 
In  the  same  quarter  also  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ergastulum. 
To  the  south  of  the  corridors  we  meet  ruins  of  the  aque- 
duct, that  supplied  the  villa  with  water  probably  from 
the  Anio,  of  several  niches  supposed  to  have  been  foun- 
tains; and  of  a  long  portico  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Lycaeum.  Beyond  the  portico,  to  the  east,  is  the 
chalybeate  spa  ,  called  acqua  ferrata ,  which  flows  into 
the  Peneus.  The  ruins  on  what  are  called  i  colli  di  S.  Ste- 
fano,  a  mile  distant,  are  also  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  villa  ,  and  to  have  been  the  Prytaneum  mentio- 
ned by  Spartian.  Descending  hence  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
and  having  crossed  the  Peneus,  the  traveller  ascends  the 
tufa  rock,  and,  after  three  miles,  reaches  the  consular 
road  amid  olive-groves  ,  whence  it  conducts  to  Tivoli ; 
but  he  may  also  return  from  the  Prytanaeum  or  colli  di 

{a)  Walpole's  Turkey  p.  146.     Cell's  Itiner.  p.  48. 
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S.  Stefano  to  the  Ganopus  ,  in  order  to  visit  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Praetorian  guards,  near  the  poecile. 
The  Cen-  Having  reached  the  area  of  the  poecile  we  observe 

to  Came-  that  it  is  raised  on  solid  substructions,  against  which 
are  built  three  ranges  of  rooms  ,  called  the  Cento  Ca- 
merelle,  and  at  one  time  the  quarters  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards.  They  are  now  entered  from  the  area  of  the  poe- 
cile ;  and  to  preserve  them  from  humidity ,  the  wall 
against  the  area  is  double  with  an  intermediate  space  of 
nearly  a  foot  between  both  walls.  The  rooms  are  built 
principally  of  opus  reticulaium,  and  floored  with  opus 
signinum.  They  had  been  originally  altogether  separate, 
the  present  communications  between  them  being  mo- 
dern ;  and  were  accessible  by  a  wooden  gallery  common 
to  them  all,  having  three  stories  like  the  chambers.  The 
three  floors  are  visible  at  the  western  side.  Here  were 
found  the  famous  Flora  of  the  Capitol,  the  Harpocrates, 
and  other  busts  and  statues  now  in  the  Egyptian  mu- 
seum.From  the  Cento  Camerelle  we  pass  thro'1  the  poe- 
cile, and  return  to  the  gate  by  which  we  first  entered 
the  villa,  to  continue  our  route  to  Tivoii,  distant  two 
miles.  Plans  of  the  villa  have  been  executed  by  Ligorio, 
Kircher,  Re,  and  others^  which  may  be  had  in  Rome; 
but  to  form  a  regular  delineation  of  this  once  magni- 
ficent imperial  villa  seems  a  difficult  if  not  a  hopeless 
task.  We  however  have  seen  that  although  its  ruins  are 
lost  among  olive  groves  ;  its  mosaic  floors  overgrown 
with  grass;  its  roofless  and  broken  walls  hung  with  wild 
creeping  plants;  and  its  once  magnificent  halls  filled 
with  thickets  of  ilex,  and  overhung  by  mournful  cypres- 
ses and  pine-trees  ,  enough  remains  to  attest  its  vast 
extent  and  surpassing  splendour  ;  and  ,  after  having 
served  as  a  repertory  of  the  fine  arts  for  centuries,  it  is 
prohable  that  in  its  ruins  are  still  buried  treasures,  des- 
tined to  reward  the  industry  of  future  excavators. 
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TIVOLI.  Tivoli  is  the  ancient  Tibur,  and  is  eigh-  Tivoli; 
teen    miles  from  Rome.  It    contains  a  population   of 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Tibur  had  been  founded 
by  the  Sicuii  (a),  and  was  so  called  from  Tiburlus,  the 
son  of  Catillus  and  grandson  of  Amphiaraus ,  who  ex- 
pelled thence  the  ancient  Sicanian  inhabitants  (b)  $and 
its  first  foundation  is  fixed  by  Antiquaries  61 1  years 
before  that  of  Rome.  The  expulsion  of  the  Sicani  by 
Tiburtus ,  Corax  and  Catillus ,  who  came  from  Greece 
with  Evander .  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets : 
6i  Turn  Gemini  fratres  Tiburtia  moenia  linquunt  , 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem  , 
Catillusque ,  Acerque  Coras  ,  Argiva  Juventus.  *' 

Mi.  VII.  670. 
44  Nullam  ,  Tare  5  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Catilli.  **' 

Hoi.  Ode  XVIII.  lib.  I. 
History  is  totally  silent  regarding  Tibur  from  that  pe- 
riod until  A.  U.  C.  394  ,  when  its  gales  were  closed 
against  the  consuls  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Caius  Licinius 
Calvus,  on  their  return  from  taking  Ferentinum  ,  a 
city  of  the  Hernici  ,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans declared  war  against  them.  After  the  victory  gain- 
ed by  Titufr  Manlius  Torquatus  ,  they  called  on  the 
Gauls  to  assist  them  against  the  Romans  (c) ;  but  they 
and  their  new  allies  soon  experienced  the  superiority 
of  Roman  valour.  The  people  of  Tibur  obtained  a  peace, 
but,  having  subsequently  joined  the  Latin  League,  they 
were  again  defeated  bj  Camillus  A.  U.  C*  6.17  (d) ,  and 
deprived  of  part  of  their  territory,  which  had  extended 
from  the  Anio  to  the  NarT  without  however  being  con- 
demned to  forfeit  their  independence.  Syphax,  king  of 

(a)  Diouys.  lib.  I.  c.  16.   (b)  Solinus  c.  8.    (c)  Liv.  lib.  VII.  e.  6. 
(d)  Liv.  lib.  VIII.  c.  12'sqq. 
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Numidia,  died  in  Tibur  A.  U.  G.  55 1  (a) ,  having  gra- 
ced the  triumph  of  Scipio.  At  the  close  of  the  Republic 
and  the  commencement  of  the  empire  the  vicinity  of 
Tibur  became  a  favourite  site  for  the  erection  of  mag- 
nificent villas  5  of  which  several  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race, Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Statius  and  Mar- 
tial. Its  beautiful  scenery  is  extolled  by  Horace: 
u  Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon  , 
3Sec  tarn  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae  , 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis  , 
Et  praeceps  Anio ,  et  Tiburni  lucus ,  et  uda 
Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.  "  Ode  VIL  Jib.  L 
He  expresses  an  anxious  wish  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
its  retreats : 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono  , 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae  , 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum  militiaeque. 

Ode  VI  lib.  IL 
The  epithet  ,  ;c  Superbum  Tibur  ,  T  given  it  by  "Virgil, 
is  still  the  motto  on  the  city  arms.  It  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  Augustus,  who  frequently  administered  justice 
there  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  (b).  Ze- 
nobia,  the  famed  queen  of  Palmyra,  so  distinguished 
for  beauty  ,  learning  and  valour ,  was  presented  by  her 
conqueror  Aurelian  with  an  elegant  villa  near  Tivoli  , 
where  the  Syrian  Queen  sunk  into  the  Roman  matron, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  noble  families.  Her  race 
was  not  extinct  in  the  V.  century  $  and  Baronius  is  of 
opinion  that  Zenobius,  Bishop  of  Florence  in  the  time 
oi  S.  Ambrose  ,  was  descended  from  her. 

Until  the  A7 1,  century  of  our  era  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  mention  is  known  of  Tivoli.  It  then  with- 

(a)  Liv.  lib,  XXX.  c.  4.     [b)  Sue  ton.  Tit.  Aug.  c.  72. 
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stood  Totila;  but  the  Isaurian  soldiery  sent  to  its  assis- 
tance bj  Belisarius  quarrelled  with  the  inhabitants,  who 
therefore  introduced  the  Goths  within  the  walls  5  and , 
amidst  the  indiscriminate  carnage  that  ensued,  so  hor- 
rid was  the  death  reserved  for  the  Bishop  of  Tivoli  that 
Piocopius  shrinks  from  its  relation  (a).  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  Totila  in  5££  according  to  Muratori,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  that  fierce  barbarian  in  5/17.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  occasionally  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans  and  with  the  emperor  of  Germany;  but  the  de- 
tails of  such  obscure  conflicts  would  little  interest  the 
British  reader.  In  1 155  it  afforded  a  retreat  to  Adrian  IV. 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  after  the  insurrection  caused 
at  Rome  by  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  In  12^1  it 
was  seized  by  Frederick  II. ,  assisted  by  the  house  of 
Colonna  ,  and  became  for  a  time  the  stronghold  of  the 
Ghibeline  party.  During  Fredericks  residence  there  he 
detained  as  hostages  Card.  Oddone  and  the  Cardinal 
bishop  of  Palestrina.  In  the  XIV.  century  Rienzi  resided 
for  some  days  at  Tivoli,  when  marching  against  Pale- 
strina, and  harangued  the  people  in  the  square  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo. In  the  following  century  it  was  occupied  by  Brac- 
cio  Fortebraccio   of  Perugia  and  by  the  Colonnas;and 
the  citadel  ,  which  still  remains,  was  built  by  Pius  II. 
to  reduce  the  people  to  obedience  and  controul.  In  later 
times  it  mingled  in  the  contests  of  the  Orsini ,  Caraf- 
feschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba: — but  we  fear  wehave  already 
tired  the  patience  of  reader,  who  is  impatient  to  visit 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  Tivoli,  and  inspect  its  objects 
of  interest  both  ancient  and  modern. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  j)escrjp< 
name  in  the  Gomarca.  It  is  perched  on  the  declivities  of  tion  of 

(«)  Lib.  II.  c.  4« 
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Monte  Ripoli,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Rubellius, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  Tiburtine  villas.  It  stands  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population  of  the 
distretto  is  about  17,000  souls;  that  of  the  city  itself, 
as  we  said ,  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  at- 
tractions of  Tivoli  are  its  picturesque  scenery  5  the  falls 
of  the  Anio  ,  and  the  ruins  of  its  temples  and  villas  , 
which  we  now  proceed  to  inspect, 

„,       ,      ?  Anion?  the  ruins  the  temple  of  the  Tiburtine  Si- 

lemple  ot  °  A 

the  Sibyl,  bjl  or  of  Vesta  first  attracts  attention.  This  pretty  edi- 
fice ,  so  beautiful  in  design,  execution  and  symmetry, 
stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  great  cas- 
cade, exactly  where  the  eye  of  taste  would  place  it,  and 
also  commands  a  view  of  the  ancient  fall,  now  spanned 
by  a  bridge  erected  by  the  reigning  Pontiff  Greg.  XVI. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  rises  above  the 
former  bed  of  the  Anio,  presented  inequalities ,  but  is 
rendered  level  by  means  of  solid  substructions.  The 
temple  is  circular  and  peripteral,  stands  on  a  circular 
basement  faced  with  travertin,  and  measures  twenty-one 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Its  peristyle  or  open  portico 
consisted  of  eighteen  columns ,  ten  of  which  remain. 
They  are  of  travertin  ,  as  are  all  the  other  decorative 
parts  of  the  temple,  fluted,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  are  eighteen  feet  high  without  the  capitals.  The 
frieze  is  adorned  with  heads  of  oxen  and  alternately 
with  rosettes  and  paterae.  The  cieiing  of  the  portico  is 
adorned  with  two  rows  of  compartments,  each  deco- 
rated with  a  rose;  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  mutila- 
ted frieze  opposite  the  bridge  is  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect; L.  GELLIO  L.  F.  The  cella  is  built  of  fragments 
of  tufa  and  travertin  ,  and  was  reached  by  steps  from 
the  portico.  The  door-frame  and  one  window-frame  re- 
main ,  and  become  narrow  as  they  ascend.  Antiquaries 
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are  of  opinion  that  its  architecture  indicates  the  time  of 
Sylla;  but  they  are  not  equally  accordant  as  to  its  true 
designation ,  a  subject  discussed  at  large  by  Rircher  , 
Volpi,  Cabral ,  Ghaupy  ,  Piranesi,  Uggeri ,  Sebastiani 
and  more  recently  by  Nibby  ,  some  designating  it  by 
its  popular  name  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  ,  others  the 
temple  of  Vesta  ,  and  Nibby  that  of  Hercules  Saxonus , 
each  of  which  opinions  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

Those  who  contend  that  in  it  we  should  recognise 
the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  appeal  to  the  domus  Albu- 
neae  resonantis  of  Horace,  already  quoted,  and  to  a 
passage  of  Lactantius,  who,  speaking  of  the  Sibyls,  says 
that  the  tenth  was  the  Tiburtine,  by  name  Albunea , 
worshipped  in  his  day  as  a  goddess  on  the  bank  of  the 
Anio,  in  which  was  found  her  statue  (a).  The  advocates 
of  the  second  opinion  recur  to  the  well  known  fact ,  a 
fact  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot, 
that  Tibur  contained  a  temple  of  Vesta;  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  her  temples,  which  were  circular,  she 
being  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  adorned  with  oxen* s 
heads,  emblems  of  its  productiveness,  characteristics 
which  distinguish  this  temple;  and  to  a  bull  of  Bene- 
dict YII.,  published  in  978,  designating  the  locality  op- 
posite the  temple,  beyond  the  bridge  of  S.  Martino,  by 
the  name  of  Vesta.  To  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
first  opinion  Nibby  replies  that  the  words  udomus  Al- 
buneae  resonantis"  could  not  apply  to  this  temple  in 
the  days  of  Horace,  because  the  great  cataract  then  flow- 
ed through  the  Syren's  grotto;  and  that  the  name  of 
Vesta  was  not  given  to  the  immediate  locality  on  which 
the  temple  stands  but  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
We  answer  that ,  altho*'  the  principal  fall  of  the  Anio 

{«)  Divin.  Iustitut.  lib.  I.  c.  6, 
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had  been  at  the  Syren's  grotto,  its  roar  must  have  been 
heard  at  the  temple,  and  that  the  waters  had  at  that  time 
beaten  against  the  very  basement  of  the  temple,  which 
circumstances  fully  explain  the  epithet  resonant  is  of 
Horace  as  applicable  to  this  temple,  whereas  Nib  by  has 
not  attempted  to  point  out  its  applicability  to  any  other 
edifice,   except   by   translating  the   word   domus    into 
antro^  a  cave,  which  he  supposes  sacred  to  the  Sibyl, 
without  authority  of  any  sort ,  and   contrary  to  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  word  domus,  so   often  applied  to 
a  temple.  To  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  second 
opinion  Nibby  objects  that  the  name  of  Vesta  was  given 
not  to  the  locality  but  to  the  vicinity  of  the  temple 5  to 
which  it  may  be  replied  that  the  denomination  Vesta, 
given  even  to  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,   cannot  be  o- 
therwise  accounted  for  than  by  supposing  this  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  no  vestige  of  a  temple  of  any  sort  having 
been  found  or  recorded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  positive  arguments  adduced  by  Nibby  in  sup- 
port of  his  novel  opinion  is  that   Hercules  Saxanus 
had  a  temple  in  Tibur,  so  called  because  built,  as  this 
is,  on  a  rock;  that  temples  of  Hercules  were  occasionally 
circular,  as  were  the  Aedes  rotunda  Herculis  in   the 
forum  Boarium,  and  that  built  by  Sylla  at  the  Circus 
Flaminius ;  and  that  Hercules  had  been  the  protecting 
deity  of  Tibur,  who  therefore  should  have  a  temple  on 
its  citadel,  011  which  this  edifice  stands.  Of  the  existence 
of  a  temple  in  Tivoli  to  Hercules  Saxanus  Wibby   has 
pmitted  to  produce  proof  of  any  sort,  except  his  own 
gratuitous  assertion;  that  temples  of  Hercules  had  been 
occasionally  circular  is  a  mere  negative  argument,  more 
favourable  still  to  the  pretensions  of  Vesta;  that  Her- 
cules, as  the  protecting  divinity  of  Tibur  had  a  temple 
in  Tibur  is  an  undisputed  fact;  but  that  he  should  have 
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had  one  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  is  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption; and,  after  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  antiquaries ,  we  see  no  cogent 
reason  to  abandon  the  popular  name  of  this  temple. 

Adjoining    the  temple  of  the   Tiburtine  Sibyl  is  The  tem- 
that  called  by  different  writers  the  temple  of  Drusilla,  &.e,     ,. 
the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  is 
an  oblong  temple,  entirely  built  of  travertin  except  its 
substructions,  and  converted  iuto  a  parish  church  dedi- 
cated to  S.  George,  at  least  since  the  X.  century,  as  we 
learn  from  the  bull  of  Benedict  VII.  It  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  had  an  open  portico  of  four  columns  in  front, 
concealed  in  the  modern  construction,  and  six  columns 
at  the  sides,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
cell  a,  having  been  prostyle-tetrastyle-pseudo-dipteral; 
and  its  columns  have  an  attic  base,  without  plinths.  All 
its  roof,  and  its  capitals  save  one,  have  totally  disappeared: 
the  right  side  and  the  front  are  enclosed  by  the  church 
walls;  but  the  left  side  and  the  rear  are  visible.  The  ar- 
chitrave is  analogous  to  that  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibylj 
and,  like,  it,  is  ascribed  to  the  era  of  Sylla. 

An  inscription  recorded  by  Marzi,  a  Tivolese  his- 
torian, and  found  near  this,  temple,  relating  to  the  dei- 
fied Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Caligula,  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  temple  was  sacred  to  her;  but  the  inscription 
makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  temple  of  any  sort.  O- 
thers,  among  whom  Piranesi,  Cabral,  etc.?  not  recogni- 
sing in  the  circular  temple  that  of  the  Sibyl,  have  trans* 
ferred  the  name  to  this;  but  the  arguments  which  go  to 
prove  the  former  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  disprove 
their  conjecture;  and  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
temple  of  Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  Slatius  and  Suetonius,  had  a  temple  on 
the  acropolis,  near  the  ancient  cataract. 

Vol.  IV.  £9 
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Having  seen  the  temples  we  now    descend  by  a  zig- 
zag path,  made  by  General  Miollis  in  1808,  into  the 
beantiful  valley  beneath  to  visit  the  ruined  grotto  of 
Neptune,  the  grotto  of  the  Syrens,  and  the  villa  of  Vo- 
piscus,  entering  by  a  large  gate  near  the  temple  of  Ti- 
burtus.  Having  entered  we  observe  that  the  substructions 
of  the  temples  are  in  part  erected  on  tartareous  fluvia- 
tile  deposits ,  with  which  the  substructions  themselves 
are  in  part  covered:  a  little  lower  down  we  also  observe 
a  distinct  impression  of  a  Segment  of  a  cart  wheel   in  a 
similar  deposit  at  a  height  of  about  150  feet   above  the 
subjacent  level 5  and  it  is  hence  clear,  as  we  said,  that 
the  Anio  must,  at  one  time,  have  flowed  at  this  height 
and  in  this  direction.  Before  the  water  had  worked  itself 
a  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  grotto  of  the  Syrens,  it 
must  have  been  driven  back  upon  its  bed  by  that  breast 
work  of  rock  and  that  of  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  fallen 
in  1835$  and  thus  probably  were  formed  these  tarta- 
reous deposits.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake  is  express- 
ly mentioned  by  Propertius  (a)  and  Statius  (b).   The 
period  at  which  the  river  forced  the  new  passage  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  105,  when, 
according  to  the  younger  Pliny,  it  swept  away  groves, 
bore  off  houses,  and  undermined  mountains  (c)«  A  some- 
what  similar  catastrophe  occurred  in  1826,   when    the 
flood  swept  away  the  church  of  S.  Maria  aud  36  houses, 
situate  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  completely  changing  the  character  of  the  place  and 
the  direction  of  the  great  cascade,  which  was  previously 
carried  over  a  massive  wall  built  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell 
into  the  tremendous  abyss  called  the  grotto  of  Neptune, 
producing  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes  of  the  sort 

(*)  Lib.  III.  el.  14.  {b)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  (c)  Lib.  VIII.  ep.  17. 
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iii  Europe.  The  rushing  flood  undermined  the  base  of 
the  rock  beneath  the  temple ,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
to  divert  the  course  of  the  river  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  destruction,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
catastrophes.  The  guide  directs  attention  to  the  site  of 
the  grotto  of  Neptune,  which  fell  in  on  the  same  oc- 
casion with  tremendous  crash;  and  the  diversion  of  the 
river  and  fall  of  the  grotto  have  deprived  the  locality 
of  much  of  its  picturesque  effect.  But  happily  the  grotto 
of  the  Syrens  still  remains,  and  will  amply  repay  our 
visit.  It  is  reached  by  a  steep  path ,  that  brings  us  to 
the  giddy  brink  of  the  impetuous  torrent,  which  rush- 
es by  us   with  sweeping  impetuosity  to  precipitate  it- 
self into  the  unseen  abyss  beneath.  A  narrow  step  only 
separates  us  from  its  resistless  fury;  we  stand  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction :  we  shudder  as  our  aching 
sight  vainly   strives  to  fathom  the  black ,  mysterious 
gulph,  yawning  to  swallow  the  maddening  flood,  which 
almost  laves  our  feet;  and  we  experience  that  delightful 
horror,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  sublime. 
The  effect,  however,  is  much  heightened,  when  the  grotto 
is  seen  at  night  by  torch  light,  when  it  is  usual  also 
to  illumine  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  thus  combining  the 
beautiful  in  art  with  the  sublime  in  nature. 

As  we  ascend  hence  along  the  side  of  Mount  Ca-  Villa  of 
tillus,  we  meet  what  are  called  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  °P1SCUS' 
Vopiscus.  That  Manlius  Vopiscus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  whose  writings  have  perished,  possessed  a 
villa  at  Tivoli  we  learn  from  his  friend  Statius,  who  has 
left  a  faithful  description  of  its  magnificence  (a).  He 
informs  us  that  the  villa  stood  at  both  sides  of  the  Aniov 
which  flowed  through  it,  but  the  ruins  before  us,  if 


(a)  Sylv.  lib.  I.  $  3. 
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they  form  ed  part  of  it,  are  little  more  than  mere  sub- 
structions. From  these  ruins  we  pass  to  the  present  prin- 
cipal fall  of  the  Anio. 
The  Fall  The  most  ancient  account  extant  of  the  Fall  of  the 

of  the  Anio  is  that  of  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus,   who    des- 

t°10'ls         cribes  it  as  precipitating  itself  at  Tibur  from  a   lofty 
"Valerian       rock  into  the  plain,  dividing  in  its  course  the  Sabine 

bridge,         from  the  Roman  territory,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber  (a). 

aqueduct        '  *y  .     7  . 

and  ce-        Strabo  has  left  us  a  similar  description  of  its  wayward 

metery.  course  (£);  and  Horace  (c)  and  Propertius  (d)  also  re- 
cord its  precipitous  descent.  Statius,  who  died  A.D.  100, 
describes  its  course  near  Tibur  as  precipitous  in  his 
time  (e);  and  it  follows  hence  that  no  change  took  place 
iii  its  fall  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  first  catastrophe  caused  by  its  violent  over- 
flow is  recorded  by  Pliny$  and  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  five  years  after  the  time  alluded  to  by  Statius. 
The  second  and  last  catastrophe  occurred,  as  we  said, 
in  1826,  and  led  to  the  excavation  of  the  two  canals, 
which  give  its  superfluous  waters  a  new  egress,  and  form 
the  new  Fall,  which  we  now  proceed  to  visit. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  order  of  his  Holi- 
ness Gregory  XVI.,  in  August  1832  ,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  engineer  Cav,  Folchi,  and  completed 
in  July  1835,  having  occupied  three  years;  and  the  Anio 
was  turned  into  its  new  channel  in  presence  of  the  Pope. 
The  tunnels  consist  of  two  parallel  Gothic  arches,  cut  in 
the  limestone  rock  of  mount  Catillus,  about  100  yards 
beyond  the  fall  of  Bernini ,  each  tunnel  being  eleven 
yards  broad,  including  the  footpaths,  \%lfi  yards  high, 
and  197  yards  long,  and  the  fall  121  feet  in  depth, 

[a)  Lib.  V.  c.37.  (b)  Lib.  V.  c.  3.  (c)  Od.  lib.  I.  od.  7.  [d)  Lib.  IIL 
el.  14.  (e)  SyW.  lib.  I. 
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The  waters  meet  at  the  extremity  of  the  tunnels;  and 
ithe  ,;praeceps  Anio^  rolls  in  one  mass,  thundering  with 
Iceaseless  roar  in  its  downward  foaming  career  into  the 
abyss  below ,  its  silvery  spray  producing,  in  the  suiv's 
rajs,  the  radiant  arch  of  a  beautiful  rainbow,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  vapoury  forms.  Convenient  walks  conduct  to 
the  points  which  command  the   best  views   of  the  falls 
and  tunnels;  and  in  making  (the  excavations  were  disco- 
vered, at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tunnels,  an  adjoi- 
ning ancient  arch,  aqueduct  and  cemetery.  The  arch  is 
one  of  the  Valerian  bridge,  and  stands  in  the  direction 
of  the  via  Valeria,  a  road  made  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
Censor  A.  U.  C.  Lkl  (a),  and  running  from  Tivoli  to 
Vicovaro  ,  Alba  and  S.  Pelino  (b).  It  also  appears  that, 
after  the  bridge  had  been    broken  down  by  the  floods 
of  A.  D.  105,  recorded  by  Pliny,  a  buttress  was  con- 
I  strucled  of  reticulated  work,  which  not  only  serves  as  a 
Idescent  into  the  little  cemetery  but  also  as  a  support 
to  the  arch,  which   it    divides  into  two  halves,  The  ce- 
|  melery  is  situate  between  the  via  Valeria  and  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  reticulated 
work  save  towards  the  river.  Its  descent  is  an  inclined 
I  plane  ,  flagged  with  large  slabs   of  travertin  ,  and   pre- 
serves traces  of  its  gate  of  enclosure.  Among  the  tombs 
I  that  to  our  left,  as  we  enter  by  the  descent  just  men- 
I  tioned ,  was   erected  to  Caius  Bicleius  Priscus  by  the 
»  Senate  and  people  of  Tibur,  whom   he  constituted  his 
heirs.  A  little  beyond  it  is  a  square  aperture,  that  gave 
i  light  and  air  to  the  ancient   aqueduct  beneath,  which 
jj  conveyed  water    from    the    Anio   to  the  neighbouring 
1  villas.   It   is  for  the  most  part   cut   in   the   solid  rock. 
Between  it  and  the  river  is  the  caenolaph  of  Senecio , 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  IX.  c.  43.  [b)  Straho  lib.  V.  c.  3. 
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consul  A.  D.  107,  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  proprietor  in 
Aquitaine;  and  lower  down,  near  the  arch,  is  a  small 
monument  erected  by  his  tutors  to  a  youth  of  promise, 
aged  seven  years. 
Thestrada  We  next  proceed  to  the  strada  delle  Cascatelle,  a 

Cascatelle.    c*rcu^ar  terrace,  which  commands  the  best  views  of  the 
great  and  small  cascades.  It  also  affords  prospects  of  in- 
describable beauty;  and  the  airy  temple  of  the  Sibyl^ 
seen  at  a  distance ,  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
the  scene.  As  we  advance  we  see  almost  at  every  step  a 
new  and  beautiful  picture.  Cliffs  covered  with  pictu- 
resque ruins,  hills  and  valleys  draped  with   olive  groves 
and  hanging  vineyards,  cascades,  temples,  caves,  roclis, 
woods  and  ruins,  all  presenting  themselves  in  continually 
varying  combinations ,  and  forming  altogether  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  picturesque  scenes  in  the  world. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  curve  we  meet  a  marble  slab, 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  from  this  spot  Gre- 
gory XVL  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  tunnels  in  1835* 
About  halfway  between  the  fall  and  the  hermitage  of 
S.  Antonio  we  meet  to  our  right  remains  of  the  Mar- 
tian aqueduct,  which,  after  having  supplied  the  villa  of 
Catullus,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  a  country  house 
belonging  to  Prince  Massimo,  descended  to  supply  the 
villa  of  Quintilius  Varus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on  we  have  a  magnificent  front  view  of  the  great 
cascade,  from  near  S.  Antonio.  The  ruins  beneath  the 
hermitage  are  called  the  house  of  Horace;  nor  is  the 
tradition  without  foundation  in  history,  for,  although 
that  poet  had  but  one  villa^  as  we  shall  see,  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  he  had  a  house  near  Tibur,  circa  li- 
burni  luculum,  that  is  near  the  little  temple  of  Tibur- 
tus  or  Tiburnus.  Beyond  S.  Antonio  we  again  observe 
to  our  right  remains  of  the  same  aqueduct;  and  a  little 
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farther  on  we  have  an  enchanting  view  of  the  great  cas- 
cade to  the  left ,  and  of  the  cascatelle  to  the  right.  A 
branch  of  the  Anio,  detached  above  the  town,  flows 
round  it,  and  ,  having  supplied  several  manufactories, 
foams  down  the  precipice  in  glittering,  silver j  cascades 
to  join  its  parent  stream.  They  increase  in   number  to 
the  eye  as  we  advance  and  come  in  view  of  the  villa   of 
Mecaenas.  Near  the  Madonna  del  Quintiliolo  we  meet 
to  our  right  a  reservoir,  which  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Quintilius  Varus,  and  some  ruins  of  the  villa.lt  stood  on 
the  skirts  of  monte  Peschiavatore,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Campagna  as  far  as  the  sea,  of  the  cascatelle, 
of  the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  of  what  is  called  the  villa 
of  Maecenas.  In  its  ruins  was  found  the  beautiful  faun 
now  in  the  Vatican  museum.  That   Quintilius  Varus 
had  a  villa  near  Tibur     we  knowfrom  Horace  (a);  and 
the  tradition  which  fixes  its  site  here  is  as  ancient  at 
least  as  the  X.  century.  From  Quintiliolo  we  have  a  view 
of  the  villas  of  Munatius  Plancus,  and  also  of  that  of 
Sail ust  on  the  heights  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
and  we  know  that  the  latter  had  a  villa  near  Tibur  (b). 
This  locality  also  commands  a  view  of  Gabii ,  Ro?ca 
Priore,  Frascati,  Monte  Porzio,  and  Rome.  From  the 
ruins  of  the  villa  of  Varus  we  decend  to  the  bridge  cal- 
led delFAcquoria,  and  observe  to  our  left  a  well-pre» 
served  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge,  built  of  travel  tin,  and 
called  by  the  people  Ponticelli ,  a  little  above  which 
are  several  copious  springs  of  limpid  water,  which  have 
given  to  the  locality  the  name  of  Acquoria  or  acquaau- 
rea.  Having  crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  erec- 
ted in  the  XV.  century,  we  find  at  the    opposite  side 
an  artificial  cavern,  called  it  tempio  del  mondo^  which 

(*)  Oil.  lib.  I.  A8.  (b)  Declamation  ascr'bcd  to  Cicero,  c.  7. 
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had  probably  been  a  cave  sacred  to  some  rustic  divinity. 
We  next  ascend  the  hill  to  our  left;  the  road  still  pre- 
serves the  ancient  polygonal  flagging  of  the  via  Tibur- 
tina.  Taking  the  next  road  to  the  right  we  descend  a 
few  yards  to  visit  the  little  edifice  called  it  Tempio  delta 
Tosse.  Its  exteriour  is  octangular;  its  interiour  is  cir- 
cular; and  its  construction  is  of  the  IV.  century  of  Dur 
era.  Its  door  was  opposite  the  road.  In  the  interior  are 
eight  recesses,  four  rectilinear,  of  which  one  is  the  door- 
way, and  four  curvilinear:  over  each  is  a  large  window; 
and  the  aperture  in  its  vault  is  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon. In  the  rectilinear  recesses  are  niches:  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which 
are  of  the  XIII.  century,  prove  it  to  have  been  at  one 
time  used  as  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  It  could  not 
have  been  an  ancient  temple,  having  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  such  an  edifice:  its  numerous  windows, 
and  door  placed  opposite  the  ancient  and  modern  road, 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  tomb;  and  it  probably  had  been 
originally  erected  as  a  Christian  chapel.  A  few  yards  lower 
down,  to  the  left,  is  an  ancient  inscription  found  on 
the  spot,  recording  that,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius 
and  Constans,  the  Roman  Senate  and  People  lowered 
the  clivus  Tiburtintis  or  ascent  to  Tivoli.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  found  in  1736,  and  was  judiciously  erected  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  found. 
Temple  Retracing  our  steps  we  ascend  to  visit  what  is  cal- 

Tiburtine  ^  *ne  v*^a  °^  Mecaenas;  but  w^iat  IS  more  likely  to 
Hercules*  have  been  the  temple  of  Hercules  TiburtinUs.  It  fron- 
ted Rome;  and,  to  render  its  plan  regular  ,  it  is  built 
on  massive  substructions  on  the  side  next  the  Anio.  Its 
architecture,  which  is  an  intermediate  construction  be- 
tween the  opus  incertum  and  the  opus  reticulatum,  is 
peculiar  to  the  close  of  the  Republic.  The  whole  con- 
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sisted  of  a  Tast  quadrilateral  edifice,  650  Feet  in  front 
and  ^50  in  depth,  with  porticos  on  three  of  its  sides ; 
and  it  will  be  recollected  that  Suetonius  mentions  that 
Augustus  administered  justice  in  the  porticos  of  the 
temple  of  the  Tiburtiue  Hercules  (a).  In  the  centre  of 
the  side  towards  Rome  stood  a  theatre,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Gabii:  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  theatre  were  saloons.  The  theatre,  the  saloons 
and  the  porticos  circumscribed  an  area ,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  rose  the  temple  properly  so  called.  The 
porticos  are  arched  and  adorned  towards  the  area  with 
Doric  half  columns;  and  behind  them  are  rows  of  rooms, 
which  served  as  habitations  for  the  priests.  The  temple 
properly  so  called  was  quadrilateral  and  peripteral,  like 
the  bourse  at  Paris;  and  its  ruins  compose  the  quadri- 
lateral cultivated  mound,  which  crowns  the  whole.  The 
edifice  obstructed  the  public  road;  and  accordingly  over 
the  road  is  a  lofty  vaulted  passage,  lighted  by  apertures 
in  its  roof,  two  of  which  still  remain.  To  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tibur 
Strabo  (by  Juvenal  (c)  and  Suetonius  bear  ample  tes- 
timony (d).  Aulus  Gellius  records  that  it  possessed  a 
considerable  library  (e):  Statius  compares  its  oracle  to 
that  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste  (/);  and  Ap- 
pian  attests  the  wealth  of  its  treasury,  which  was  bor- 
rowed by  Augustus  in  his  war  against  Anthony  (g)-  These 
characteristics  accord  with  no  other  ruin  in  Tivoli  save 
that  before  us:  and  it  is  hence  with  good  reason  thought 
to  be  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  Victor,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Tibur. —  The  ruin  was  converted  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte  into  an  iron  manufactory,  still  in  operation. 

(a)  Vit.  Aug.  c.  72.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  3.  (e)  Sat.  XIV.  v.  86sqq. 
(d)  Vit.  Aug.  c.  72.  (e)  Nuct.  Attic.  lib.XIX.c.5.  (f)  Syly.  lib.I.J.3. 
(g)  Civil  Wars  Book  V.  c.  24. 
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v,ilIa  We  next  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the  villa  d'Este  4 

erected  by  Card.  Ippolito  d'Este,  nephew  of  the  patron 
of  Ariosto,  and  governor  of  Tivoli  in  1561,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  III.  The  palace  was  adorned  with  fres- 
cos by  Fred.  Zuccari  .,  Muziano  and  other  eminent  ar- 
tists of  the  time ,  representing  the  history  of  Tivoli  1 
but  now  nearly  obliterated  j  the  edifice  being  deserted 
and  falling  into  ruin.  Its  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  con- 
tinental style:  its  formal  plantations  and  dipt  hedges 
will  find  few  admirers  after  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
surrounding  scenery;  its  water-works  absurdly  contrast 
with  the  falls;  and  its  pigmy  imitations  of  Roman  anti- 
quities are  a  strange  perversion  of  taste  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  itself.  Its  picturesque  situation,  beau- 
tiful pines  and  cypresses  make,  however,  the  villa  d'Este 
the  resort  of  artists  5  and  its  terrace  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  vast  plain  of  the  Campagna. 
Circular  From  the  villa  d'Este  we  ascend  towards  the  cathe- 

cella,  and  ftTa\^  an(J  meet  to  our  right  remains  of  the  ancient  gate- 
di  Ercole.  waJ  5  built  of  blocks  of  travertin ,  after  which  having 
passed  under  two  modern  arches  we  meet  to  the  right 
the  side  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  and  to  the  left  the 
piazza  deirolmo.  Behind  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral 
are  remains  of  a  circular  cella  ,  built  of  a  construction 
intermediate  between  opusreticulatum  and  opus  incer- 
tum,  said  by  some  to  be  the  remains  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  but  too  insignificant  to  sustain  that 
designation,  and  more  probably  the  remains  of  a  minor 
temple  dedicated  to  that  divinity.  The  piazza  delfOlmo 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum 9 
to  which  the  temple  might  have  belonged.  Beneath  the 
piazza  called  il  poggio,  at  the  extremity  of  the  piazza 
dell  Olmo,  is  a  crypt  called  il  portico  di  Ercole,  200  feet 
long,  stuccoed  and  still  in  part  painted  red.  Externally 
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$t  presents  ten  arches  5  and  internally  it  is  divided  by 
28  pillars.  The  external  arches  had  loopholes,  which 
lighted  the  interiour;  and  its  architecture  is  analagous 
to  that  of  the  cella ,  both  having  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient forurn. 

We  ascend  hence  to  the  town-house,  La  Commit-  The  Town- 
nitd.  In  its  court  is  the  pedestal  of  P.  jElius  Coeranus,  ou 
a  stoic  philosopher  mentioned  by  Tacitus}  and  in  its 
sala  dei  Benemerenti  is  a  long  mosaic  inscription,  re- 
cording that  M  Scaudius  and  Caius  Munatius,  iEdiles, 
erected  some  public  work  with  the  money  derived  from 
fines,  together  with  a  votive  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules 
Tiburtius  or  Victor  by  Lucius  Munitius  INatalis,  Con- 
sul in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Cassrus,  about  a  mile  out-  Theruins 
side  the  town,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  reach-  ^p  . 
ed  by  the  porta  S.  Croce,  passing  to  the  left  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  Fathers  S.  J.,  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  delle  olive,  and  reaching  the  country-house 
of  the  Irish  college,  beneath  which,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  are  the  ruins.  They  consist  of  several  sto- 
ries$  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  villa  we  may  form 
an  idea  from  their  extent  and  from  4he  works  of  art 
found  on  the  spot,  among  which  are  the  Apollo  and 
jNine  Muses  with  the  various  hermae  of  philosophers 
now  in  the  "Vatican  museum.  That  the  Cassian  familv 
resided  here  is  inferred  from  the  modern  name  of  the* 
locality ,  Carciano ,  a  corruption  from  Cassiano,  and 
from  documents  ef  the  IX.  century,  published  by  Ma- 
rini,  in  which  the  place  is  designated  fundus  Cassianus'^ 
but  that  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar  was  planned  and 
matured  here  ismatlerof  mere  conjecture.  Immediately 
&l  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are  remains  of  the  Clau- 
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dian  aqueduct;  and  a  little  farther  on  are  two  arches  of 
the  same  aqueduct  with  remains  of  reservoirs. 
Excursion  Having  seen  Tivoli  we  now  proceed  towards  Sub- 

from  iaco,  visiting,  on  our  wa y  ,  the  classic  spot  immorta- 

"Vicovaro     lised  DJ  ^ie  remains  of  Horace's  villa,  first  discovered 
in  1761.  We  leave  Tivoli  by  the  porta  S.  Angelo,  ta- 
iling the  via  Yaleria  to  our  right:  and  about  a  mile  from 
Tivoli,  at  a  place  called  LTarci,  we  observe  to  the  right 
of  the  road  ruins  of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct,  consisting 
of  several  arches.  Five  miles  farther  on,  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  is  the  ruined  convent  of  S.  Balbina ;  and  a 
mile  farther  on  we  meet  the  nucleus  of  a  circular  tomb. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  we  meet  to  our  right  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio ,  which  is  adorned  with  a  small 
portico,  sustained  by  four  ancient  columns  with  well- 
executed   Doric   capitals  5  and  beyond  the  church  we 
begin  to  ascend  the  steep  height,  on  which  stands  Yico- 
varo,  eight  miles  from  Tivoli  on  the  Valerian  way,  and 
27  miles  from  Rome,  containing  about   1000  inhabi- 
tants. As  we  ascend  we  observe  to  our  right  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  wall5  consisting  of  large  oblong  blocks 
of  travertin,  united  without  cement.  The  town  is  situate 
on  the  southern  skirt  of  the  mons  Lucretilis}  and  be- 
neath it  flows  the  Anio.  Having  reached  the  piazza  of 
the  cathedral  we  observe  to  our  left  a  small  octagon  Goth- 
ic  temple,   called  la  cappella,  erected  by  the  Orsini 
family,  and  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  S.  James.  It  was 
built  by  Brunelleschi,  who  was  both  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect, and  contains  a  good  painting  of  the  Madonna. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  piazza  is  the  church  of 
S.  Peter,  built  in  1755;  and  its  paintings  by  Muccini 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Ba- 
ronial castle,  built  in  part  by  the  Orsini  about  the  close 
of  the  XIII.  century.  On  the  first  landing  of  its  stairs 
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are  an  inscription  to  Munatius  and  Munatia,  a  Tibur- 
tine  family,  and  one  to  Marcus  Helvius  Rufus,  mention* 
ed  by  Tacitus  as  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war 
against  Tacfarinas  under  Tiberius  (a).  At  the  extremity 
of  t!ie  corridor  of  the  first  floor  is  a  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion, which  runs  thus:  val.  maxima,  mater  domni  pre- 

DIA  VAL  DULCISSIMA  FILlA  QUE  VIX1T  ANNIS  XXXVI  MEN  II 
D  XII  IN  PREDI1S  SUIS  MASS  MANDELA^  SEPRETORUM  HER- 
CULES quesqn  pace.  The  words  domni  predia  stand  for 

DOMNA  pRAEDII,  QUESQN  for  QUIESCUNT  IN,  31ld  SEPRETORUM 

seems  an  unknown  designation  given  to  the  tenement, 
so  that  the  inscription  may  be  translated:  praleria  Ma- 
xima Mother,  owner  of  the  tenement ,  Valeria  her 
dearest  daughter,  who  lived  XXXVI.  years,  II. 
months  and  XII.  days ,  in  the  tenement  of  Massa 
Mandelana  of  the  Sepreti  and  Hercules,  repose  in 
neace.Tiie  inscription  was  (bund  in  1759  near  the  church 
of  S.  Cosimato,  two  miles  from  Bardelia  and  one  from 
S.  Gosimato;  and  the  words  auiescunt  in  pace  prove  it 
to  be  a  Christian  monument.  It  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest, in  as  much  as,  in  common  with  other  evidence, 
it  serves  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  villa  of  Horace,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace  himself,  was  situate  in  the 
lands  of  Mandela,  in  which  the  inscription  was  found  (£), 
That  the  site  of  Vicovaro  is  that  of  ancient  Yaria 
is  clear  from  the  Peutingerian  Chart;  and  Horace  says 
that  his  villa  was  in  the  district  of  Varia: 

"Villice  sylvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  ageli 
Quem  tu  fastidis  habi latum  quinque  focis  et 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres"  (c). 
Originally  Varia  had  been  a  city  of  the  iEqui,  but  was 
made  a  Latin  city  by  Augustus  (dy,  and  its  jurisdiction 

(a)  Annal.  lib.  III.  c.  21.  (b)  Ep.  lib.  I.  ep.  18.  (c)  Lib.  I.  ep.  4, 
(d)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  1.  3.  i3. 
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extended  over  the  valley  of  Ustica  so  as   to  embrace 

Horaces  villa  (a).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  A. 

I>.  877  (b );  and  the  present  town  rose  on  its  ruins  in 

the  XII.  century. 

Journey  Leaving  Vicovaro  we  meet  to  our  right  the  osteria 

rooi  j.  testaccio,  opposite  which  are  some  beautiful  fluviatile 

>icovaro  ... 

to  Morace?s  petrifactions,  a  proof  of  the  ancient  height  of  the  Anio 

*,"a*  at  this  point.  We  next  reach  the  little  church  of  S.  Roc- 

co, which  commands  a  view  of  S.  Cosimato,  beautifully 
seated  on  an  elevation  over  the  Anio;  and  to  the  right 
between  S.  Rocco  and  S.  Cosimato  is  a  descent  to  the 
Anio,  in  which  are  remains  of  arches,  that  served  as  a 
"bridge  and  also  to  convey  water  from  the  river  into  the 
Martian  aqueduct.  Beneath  these  remains  are  those  of 
another  bridge,  built  in  the  middle  ages.  Advancing 
from  S.  Rocco  towards  S.  Cosimato  we  take  the  first 
bridle  road  to  the  left,  about  halfway  between  S.  Rocco 
and  S.  Cosimato;  and  enter  the  far  famed  valley  of 
Ustica ,  called  by  the  people  Ustrica ,  in  the  centre  of 
which  flows  the  Digentia,  now  called  la  Licenza.  It  is 
embosomed  in  the  Sabine  bills;  its  recumbent  form 
reminds  us  of  (he  "Usticae  cubantis"  of  Horace;  and  the 
white  pebbles  on  the  low  banks  of  the  river,  which  we 
shall  see  in  greater  quantity  as  we  advance,  still  illus- 
trate the  "levia  saxa"  of  the  poet,  who  complains  that, 
when  swollen  by  winter  rains,  the  Digentia  covered  his 
farm  with  smooth  pebbles: 

"Utcumque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 

Yalles,  et  Usticae  cubantis 

Levia  personuere  saxa  (c).^ 
On  the  elevation  to  our  right,  beyond  the  valley,  is  the 
ancient  Mandela,  a  village  beautifully  situate  on  the  via 

(a)  Lib.  I.  ep.  14.  {b)  Ep.  Ioann.  VIII.  ep.  3o,  3a.  L'Abbe  Con- 
cil.  T.  IX.  (c)    Lib.  I    ode  17. 
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Valeria,  and  now  called  Cantalupo  in  Bardella.  Horace 
informs  us  that  the  cold  stream  of  the  Digentia  furnish- 
ed Mandela  with  water  to  drink,  and  eulogises  its  cool- 
ness, purity  and  salubrity,  while  he  laments  the  occa- 
sional devastation  caused  by  its  waters: 

"Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

Quem  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pagus, 

Quid  sentire  putas?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari? 

Sit  inihi  quod  nunc  est:  etiam  minus  («)." 

"Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nee 
Frigidior  Thracum,  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infirmo  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo  (b)" 

"Addit  opus  pigro  rivus  si  decidit  imber 
Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato  (C)" 

Advancing  by  the  bridle  road  we  meet  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  valley,  a  mountain 
stream,  which  flows  down  into  the  Digentia,  and  im- 
mediately beyond  which  is  the  rude  bridle  road  that 
leads  up  to  Rocca  Giovane ,  of  which  we  shall  have  a 
distinct  view  as  we  advance.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on  we  observe  that  the  valley  divides  nearly  into 
two,  the  outer  one  becoming  gradually  narrower;  and, 
as  Ho  racers  villa  was  situate ,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  inner  valley,  he  appropriately  characteri- 
ses its  locality  as  "latebrae  dulces :" 

"Hae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  si  credjs  amoenae, 

Jncolumem  tibi  me  praestant  septembribus  horis  (df  VieW  0f 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  approximating  promonto-  Rocca 

pi      i        ii  i  .   •  Giovanes 

j:jes  of  both  valleys  we  cross  a  second  mountain  stream,  the  Ban- 

dusia,now 

FoiatebeUci* 
{#]  Lib.  I.ep.  iS.  (b)  Ibid.  ep/t6.  (c)  Ibid.  ep.  14.  (d)  Lib.I.  ep>i6. 
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and,  to  our  left,  we  observe  through  a  break  in  the  hill 
Rocca  Giovane,  most  picturesquely  perched  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  rock.  Horace 
informs  us  that  his  villa  stood  bejond  the  falling  tem- 
ple of  Vacuna; 

"Haec  tibi  dictabam  postfanum,  putre  Vacunae  (a)"* 
Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  deity,  the  same  as  Victory  accor- 
ding to  Varro  (&) ;  and  that  the  temple  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Rocca  Giovane  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  found  there  and  still  existing  on  the  spot, 
recording  the  repairs  of  the  edifice  by  Vespasian.  The 
inscription  is  incorrectly  given  by  De  Sanctis  and  Chau- 
py  5  but  was  correctly  copied  by  Lorenzo  Re,  profes- 
sor of  Archaeology  in  the  Sapienza,  and  thus  copied 
from  him  by  Fea: 

IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS 

AVG  .  PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS  .  TRIB 

POTESTATlS    CENSOR    AEDEM    yIcTorIAE 

vetusTATE  dIlapsam  SVA  impensa 
RESTITVIT 
The  wretched  village  of  Rocca  Giovane  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  about  300  inhabitants,  first  attracted  pro- 
bably by  the  temple.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  we 
have  a  view  of  the  little  town  of  Licenza,  containing 
700  inhabitants,  and  perched  on  the  elevation  to  the 
right  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  of  Civitella,  a 
small  village  of  300  inhabitants ,  similarly  perched  on 
the  opposite  elevation  to  the  left.  About  two  miles  far- 
ther on  we  meet  a  bridle  road  to  the  right,  which  con- 
ducts to  the  farm  of  oue  Onorati  of  Licenza,  and  to  the 
Villa  of  Horace,  both  of  which  we  pass  by  for  the  pre- 
sent in  order  fo  visit  the  fountain  of  Bandusia ,  and 

(a)  Lib.  1.  epist.  io.  lb)  Fea's  Horace. 
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thus  combine  all  the  features  by  which  Horace's  Villa 
is  to  be  recognised.  About  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  bridle  road  just  indicated  we  cross  the  Digentia,  as 
it  descends  from  the  valley  of  Ustica,  which  here  winds 
to  the  left;  and  following  the  course  of  the  river  we 
reach,  after  an  ascent  of  two  miles,  the  immortal  spring 
of  Bandusia ,  now  called  Fontebello  ,  the  sources  of 
which  are  situate  on  the  steep  verge  of  Monte  Genaro  (a), 
between  which  and  the  Lucretilis  flows  the  Digentia,  in 
the  rapid  and  copious  stream  of  which  the  Bandusia 
soon  merges  its  cool  limpid  waters  as  well  as  its  name. 
The  hill,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bandusia,  is  still  redo- 
lent of  thyme,  which  grows  there  in  abundance,  as  men- 
tioned by  Horace: 

"Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 

Quaerunt  latentis,  et  thyma  deviae 

Olentis  uxores  mariti; 

Nee  virides  metuunt  colubros, 

Nee  marliales  hoeduleae  lupos  (#)." 
Having  poured  a  libation  of  the  delicious ,  pellucid 
waler  of  Bandusia,  mixed  with  the  vile  Sabinum,  which 
latter  however  he  will  not  find  on  the  spot,  the  classic 
pilgrim  may  now  retrace  his  steps ,  chanting  the  well 
known  verses  of  Horace: 

uO  fons  Bandusiae  spiendidior  vitro 

Dulci  digne  rnero." 
Having  returned  to  the  spot  where  we  before  crossed 
the  Digentia,  and  reached  the  farm  of  Onorati,  we  ascend 
by  the  bridle  road  already  mentioned  through  a  beau- 


(a)  Monte  Gennaro  is  the  highest  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  except  that  of  Guadagnolo.  Eoscovich,  who  was 
employed  with  Le  Maire  in  making  trigonometrical  observations  in  this 
country,  fixes  its  perpendicular  height  al  4>i  85  feet,  (b)  Lib.  I.  ode  17. 
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and,  to  our  left,  we  observe  through  a  break  in  the  hill 
Rocca  Giovane,  most  picturesquely  perched  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  rock.  Horace 
informs  us  that  his  villa  stood  beyond  the  falling  tem- 
ple of  Vacuna; 

"Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum,  putre  Vacunae  (a)"* 
Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  deity,  the  same  as.  Victory  accor- 
ding to  Varro  (&) ;  and  that  the  temple  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Rocca  Giovane  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  found  there  and  still  existing  on  the  spot, 
recording  the  repairs  of  the  edifice  by  Vespasian.  The 
inscription  is  incorrectly  given  by  De  Sanctis  and  Chau- 
py  5  but  was  correctly  copied  by  Lorenzo  Re,  profes- 
sor of  Archaeology  in  the  Sapienza,  and  thus  copied 
from  him  by  Fea: 

IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS 

AVG  .  POJNTIFEX  MAXIMVS  .  TRIE 

POTESTATIS    CENSOR    AEDEM    ylcTORlAE 

vetusTATE  dIlapsam  sva  impensa 
RESTITVIT 
The  wretched  village  of  Rocca  Giovane  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  about  300  inhabitants,  first  attracted  pro- 
bably by  the  temple.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  we 
have  a  view  of  the  little  town  of  Licenza,  containing 
700  inhabitants,  and  perched  on  the  elevation  to  the 
right  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  of  Givitella,  a 
small  village  of  300  inhabitants ,  similarly  perched  on 
the  opposite  elevation  to  the  left.  About  two  miles  far- 
ther on  we  meet  a  bridle  road  to  the  right,  which  con- 
ducts to  the  farm  of  one  Onorati  of  Licenza,  and  to  the 
Villa  of  Horace,  both  of  which  we  pass  by  for  the  pre- 
sent in  order  to  visit  the  fountain  of  Bandusia ,  and 

(a)  Lib.  I.  epist.  io.  (b)  Fea's  Horace. 
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Urns  combine  all  the  features  by  which  Horace's  Villa 
is  to  be  recognised.  About  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  bridle  road  just  indicated  we  cross  the  Digentia,  as 
it  descends  from  the  valley  of  Ustica,  which  here  winds 
to  the  left;  and  following  the  course  of  the  river  we 
reach,  after  an  ascent  of  two  miles,  the  immortal  spring 
of  Bandusia ,  now  called  Fontebello  ,  the  sources  of 
which  are  situate  on  the  steep  verge  of  Monte  Genaro  (a), 
between  which  and  the  Lucretilis  flows  the  Digentia,  in 
the  rapid  and  copious  stream  of  which  the  Bandusia 
soon  merges  its  cool  limpid  waters  as  well  as  its  name. 
The  hill,  at  the  sources  of  the  Bandusia,  is  still  redo- 
lent of  thyme,  which  grows  there  in  abundance,  as  men- 
tioned by  Horace: 

"Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbufos 

Quaerunt  latentis,  et  thyma  deviae 

Olentis  uxores  mariti; 

Nee  virides  metuunt  colubros, 

Nee  martiales  hoeduleae  lupos  (by 
Having  poured  a  libation  of  the  delicious ,  pellucid 
wafer  of  Bandusia,  mixed  with  the  vile  Sabinum,  which 
latter  however  he  will  not  find  on  the  spot,  the  classic 
pilgrim  may  now  retrace  his  steps ,  chanting  the  well 
known  verses  of  Horace: 

uO  fons  Bandusiae  spiendidior  vitro 

Dulci  digne  mere" 
Having  returned  to  the  spot  where  we  before  crossed 
the  Digentia,  and  reached  the  farm  of  Onorati,  we  ascend 
by  the  bridle  road  already  mentioned  through  a  beau- 


fa)  Monte  Gennaro  is  the  highest  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  except  that  of  Guadagnolo.  Eoscovich,  who  was 
employed  with  Le  Maire  in  making  trigonometrical  observations  in  this 
country,  fixes  its  perpendicular  height  at  4, i85  feet,  [b)  Lib.  I.  ode  17. 
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tiful  chesnut  grove,  and  soon  reach   the  vineyard  iri 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  Venusian  poefs  villa,  con- 
sisting of  a  white  and  black  mosaic  pavement,  lightly 
covered  with  mould,  but  uncovered  on  occasion  of  being 
visited,  and  of  some  fragments  of  columns  in  the  adjoin- 
ing vineyard.  The  mosaic   floor  belonged  to  a  square 
chamber,  the  centre  of  which  had  been  adorned  with  a 
rich  design.  On  the  height  beyond  the  vineyard  is  an 
abundant  artificial  cascade  $  collected  in  its  fall  into  a 
sort  of  hasin,  whence  it  escapes,  pours  down  the  hill, 
and  soon  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Digentia 
and  of  Bandusia,  to  glide  together  in  one  bed  through 
the  valley  of  Ustica  under  the  modern  name  of  the  river 
Licenza.  The  locality  is  situate  in  the  windings  of  Mount 
Lticretilis,  which  protected  Horace's  villa  to  the  south 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun: 
4iVelox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus:  et  igneam 
t)efendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos.  Lib.  I.  ode  17. 
Recapitu-         We  shall  here  close  our  classical  pilgrimage  to  the  villa* 
lation.  0f  Horace  with  a  brief  recapitulation   of  the  proofs  , 

which  go  to  establish  its  identity.  We  have  seen  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  the  whole  tract  of 
country  corresponds  with  the  description  left  us  of  his 
villa  by  the  Venusian  poet.  We  have  seen  that  the  villa, 
of  which  vestiges  remain  in  the  farm  of  Ouorati,  was 
situate,  as  was  that  of  Horace^  in  the  district  of  Varia, 
in  the  country  of  Mandela,  near  the  valley  of  Ustica, 
beyond  the  temple  of  Vacuna ,  in  the  windings  of 
Mount  Lucretilis,  and  watered  by  the  Digentia  and  the 
Bandusia:  that  Horace  had  but  one  villa  and  thai  in  the 
Sabine  country  he  himself  expressly  mentions:  "Satis 
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faeafcus  "unicis  Sabinis  (a),"  whence  he  calls  the  land 
"agro  Sabino  (£),"  the  valley  "valle  Sabina  (c),"  the 
wood  "Sylva  Sabina  (d)"  and  the  wine  uvile  Sabi- 
num'^fe);  and  so  graphic  and  explicit  are  all  these  par- 
ticulars as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  on 
this  interesting  point  of  classic  topography. 

Before  quitting  this  classic  spot  we  shall  trespass  Note, 
for  a  moment  on  the  reader's  indulgence ,  while  we 
glance  at  the  relative  claims  to  accuracy  of  two  modern 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour 
and  the  writer  of  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold.  With  re- 
gard to  the  note  writer  it  were  foreign  to  our  purpose 
and  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  upon  any  general 
critique  on  his  merits  or  demerits;  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  he  is  animated  by  no  very  friendly  spi- 
rit towards  Mr.  Eustace  or  the  religion  of  which  he  was 
a  minister.  Mr.  Eustace  was  an  Irish  Catholic  Priest, 
one  of  the  author's  predecessors  in  the  Chair  of  Rheto- 
ric at  Maynooth  College ,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
ulaudes  Italiae;"  and  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  jealousy  of  authorship ,  constitute  no  very  pre- 
possessing recommendations  with  a  certain  class  of  wri- 
ters or  readers.  How  far  they  could  have  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  note  writer  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge 
from  the  sequel.  We  had  already  occasion  to  notice  an 
unfounded  charge  of  inaccuracy  brought  againstMr.E.by 
that  writer  in  no  very  courteous  terms  (/),  and  also  his 
falsification  of  Baronius  to  impugn  the  testimony  of 
S.  Justin  Martyr  (g)tj  unintentional  errors  no  doubt; 
and  as  regards  Horace's  villa  he  is  scarcely  more  fortu- 

(a)  Lib.  II.  ode  18.  (b)  Sat.  lib.  II,  Sat.  7.  (c)  Lib.  III.  ode  i. 
[d)  Lib.  I.  ode  23.  (e)  Lib.  I  ode  20.  (ft  Vol.  IV.  p.  198,  (g)  Vol.  IV. 
p.  5gG. 
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naie.  In  his  declared  anxiety  to  cry  down  Mr.  Eustace^), 
his  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  detect  but  a  single  error, 
and  one  of  not  quite  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  merit  such 
unqualified  denunciation  as  that  with  which  he  visits 
the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour — the  awful  error,  for- 
sooth, of  having  mistaken  a  cypress  for  a  pine!  Tantum 
valeat  quantum  sonat.  For  our  own  sake  we  protest 
with  both  our  hands  against  the  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  any  author  for  such  occasional  mistakes,  and  in 
this  protest  we  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  the  suffrage 
of  the  critic  himself,  should  he  condescend  to  cast  an 
eye  over  the  following  errors,  into  which  he  himself  has 
fallen  in  the  single  note,  in  which  he  so  severely  ani- 
madverts on  M.  Eustace:  —  1.  He  errs  in  stating  that  in 
Italy  the  pine  is  exlusively  a  garden  tree.  2.  He  errs  in 
stating  that  the  valley  of  Ustica  is  now  called  Rustica, 
whereas  it  is  called  Ustrica.  3.  The  Digentia  is  called 
the  Licenza,  although  the  note-writer  says  the  contrary. 
k.  "It  seems  strange,"  says  the  note-writer,  "that  any 
one  should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Di- 
gentia.  Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it."  So  be- 
cause "Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word"  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bandusia  is  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia,  it  must 
cease  to  be  so!  This  is  a  non-sequitur  with  a  vengence. 
We  have  seen  it  rise  near  the  Digentia,  and  pour  its 
tributary  streamlets  into  its  bed.  5.  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  strange  hallucination   of  the  note  writer, 
when  he  places  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  which  adjoin- 
ed  Horace's  Sabine  farm  at  Venusia   in  Magna  Grae- 
cia?  "where,"  says  he,  "it,  the  said  Sabine  fountain, 
"has  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the  holders  of  many 

(a)  "This  author  is  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputation."  Note 
70  to  Stanza  CLXXIII.  of  Childe  Harold. 
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good  things  in  Italy,  the  Monks."  The  note  writer  has 
not  thought  it  prudent  to  make  known  to  his  readers 
by  what  intimations  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
the  migration  of  the  Sabine  fountain  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  whither,  like  another  Alpheus ,  he  has  fol- 
lowed his  flying  Arethusa  in  her  to  all  but  him  track- 
less course. 

To  convince  us,  however,  that  as  regards  Mr.  Eus- 
tace, he  holds  the  critical  balance  with  an  even  hand, 
the  note-wiiter  eulogises  "the  love  of  virtue  and  of  li- 
berty, and  the  gentlemanly  spirit  so  very  conspicuous 
throughout  the  Classical  Tourj"  but  he  still  contends 
that  the  Tour  is  not  a  "book  of  Travels.1"1  If  by  a  book 
of  travels  he  means  "a  particular  account  of  ruins  , 
churches,  buildings,  statues,  pictures  etc.,11  the  Clas- 
sical Tour  is  certainly  no  book  of  Travels:,  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  Mr.  Eustace  himself  expressly  disa- 
vows the  intention  of  writing  such  an  account,  "which,"" 
he  says,  "may  be  found  in  numberless  works  written 
professedly  for  the  information  of  travellers  on  such 
heads,*11  adding  that  his  wish  is  "to  lay  before  the  rea- 
der an  account  of  the  observations  which  he  made,  and 
of  the  classical  recollections  which  occurred  to  him , 
while  he  traced  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur"  (a). 
To  this  extent  and  to  this  extent  only  is  Mr.  Eustace 
responsible  to  the  Public}  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  1813,  a  high  and  unsuspected  authority,  declares 

{a)  "It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  particular  account  of  ruins, 
churches,  buildings,  statues,  or  pictures  etc.  This  may  be  found  in 
numberless  "works  written  professedly  foT  the  information  of  travellers 
on  such  heads.  My  wish  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the 
observations  which  we  made,  and  of  the  classical  recollections  which 
occurred  to  us,  while  we  traced  tho  remains  of  ancient  grandeur"  Cfos- 
sical  Tour,  vol.  I.  note  to  c.  X.  p.  409  Leghorn. ed.  1818. 
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that  as  such  the  Classical  Tour  "is  one  of  the  best^ooX.? 
of  travel  that  have  appeared,"  a  judgment  affirmed  by 
the  concurring  voice  of  a  rival  critic  ,  the  Quarterly 
Review.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Eustace's  errors 
classical  or  theological;  but  we  deem  it  due  to  his  me- 
mory and  his  merits  to  pen  these  few  words  in  his  vin- 
dication against  unqualified  censure ,  and  unmerited 
proscription  from  the  department  of  literature,  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  have  adorned.  His  pro- 
fessed and  professional  revilers  may  rival  his  fame  when 
he  is  forgotten;  —  but  not  till  then. 

"We  cannot  close  these  observations,  which  we  have 
given  in  the  text, deeming  them  too  long  for  a  note,  with- 
out affording  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  duly  ap- 
preciating "the  love  of  virtue  and  gentlemanly  spirit" 
of  the  note  writer.  A  single  specimen  will  more  than 
suffice;  and  may  account  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  com- 
bined systematic  outcry  raised  against  the  author  of  the 
Classical  Tour.  The  reader  will  recollect  Lord  Byron's 
description  of  Clarens  in  the  XCIX.  and  succeeding 
verses  of  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  "airy  nothings"  of  Rousseau  with  more 
of  passion  than  purity.  The  scene  of  Rousseau's  very 
edifying  Helo-ise  has  becom  e  the  property  of  the  be- 
nevolent monks  of  S.  Bernard  ,  who  farmed  it,  as  the 
Superiour  of  the  Convent  informed  me  on  the  spot , 
to  an  industrious  cultivator ,  who  has  covered  it  with 
vineyards,  interspersed  with  some  small  woods,  from 
which  the  "Bosquet  de  Julie,"  has  disappeared,  having 
yielded  its  "local  habitation"  to  the  progress  of  the  plow. 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  offence,  which  has  provok- 
ed the  following  very  "gentlemanly*"  animadversion  of 
the  note  writer:  "It  is  remarkable  that,  though  long  ago 
cut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of 
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S>  Bernard,  that  the  ground  might  be  enclosed  into  a 
vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones  of  an  execrable  su+ 
perstition^  the  inhabitants  still  point  out  the  spot  etc."" 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  "gentlemanly"  language 
as  this ,  which  the  voice  of  Byron  seems  to  reprove 
from  his  tomb: 

"J  speak  not  of  men's  creeds  — *  they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker.'''  Byron, 
In  the  hands  of  the  note  writer  the  lot  of  the  poor  monks 
is  rather  a  hard  one:  if  they  slake  their  thirst  with  the 
waters  of  a  limpid  stream  they  are  held  up  by  him  "as 
the  holders  of  many  good  things:"  his  charity  would 
seem  disposed  to  deny  them  even  a  cup  of  cold  watery 
and  if  they  reclaim   a  barren  copse  into  a  productive 
vineyard  they  are  denounced  as  "miserable  drones!"  Mr. 
Eustace  is  condemned  in  a  long  and  laboured  note  for 
his  "animosity  against  atheists  and  regicides,  for  who,*" 
says  the  note  writer ,  "would  chose  to  have  the  antipa- 
thies of  any  man,  however  just,  for  his  travelling  com- 
panion.;" but  Mr.  H — -e  is  a  privileged  person;  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  strains  of  the  "Pilgrim" 
in  this  classic  land,  which  his  genius  has  invested  with 
a  new  interest,  without  the  discordant  accompaniment 
of  the  note  writer's  antipathies,  however  unjust,  against 
unoffending  and  meritorious  men!  Simply  because  these 
indigent  men ,  who  voluntarily  abjured  the  prospects 
and  pleasures  of  life  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  and  the  service  of  humanity,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  convert  the  worthless  "bosquet  de  Julie"  into 
a  valuable  vineyard,  the  produce  of  which  is  employed 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes,  his  "love  of  virtue  and 
gentlemanly  spirit,'"' find  no  other  epithets  for  those  be- 
nevolent and  active  recluses  than  "miserable  drones," 
while  he  designates  their  holy  religion  "an  execrable 
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stiperstition.^Such  gross  language  outrages  the  decencies 
of  life,  \ies  in  virulence  with  the  effusions  of  the  most  ra- 
bid bigotry,  evokes  the  fell  spirit  of  religious  (most  ir- 
religious) animosity,  and  tends  to  arm  the  passions  with 
the  weapons  of  polemic  strife.  It  needs  no  refutation,  for 
its  violence  is  but  a  symptom  of  its  impotence;  and  it 
is  repudiated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  may  however 
serve  as  an  enviable  record  of  "the  love  of  virtue  and 
gentlemanly  spirit"  of^the  note  writer,  who,  in  a  pettish 
pout  of  sentimental  prudery,  thus  insults  and  maligns 
these  heroic  philanthropists  and  their  religion,  the  reli- 
gion too  of  so  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  of  illus- 
trious ancestry,  high  rank  and 'exalted  virtues,  and  of  a 
long  series  of  brave,  learned  and  holy  personages,  whose 
talents,  learning,  writings,  achievements  and  sanctity 
have  illustrated  the  Catholic  Church  in  every  age  and 
clime;  a  religion,  whose  pure  morality,  sublime  dog- 
mas, holy  practices,  majestic  rites  and  "worship  unde- 
nted," to  borrow  the  expression  of  Byron,  exalt  the  feel- 
ings, purify  the  heart,  illumine  the  understanding,  and 
command  the  belief  and  the  veneration  of  more  than 
half  the  Christian  World! 
S.  Cosi-  Having  seen  the  villa  of  Horace  we  return  by  the 

same  bridle  road  to  S.  Cosi  ma  to,  from  the  entrance  to 
which  we  have  a  good  view  of  Cantalupo  in  Bardella, 
the  ancient  Mandela.  Passing  through  the  Convent  gar- 
den we  descend  by  steps,  some  of  which  are  cut  in  the 
fluviatile  rock  ,  and  reach  several  cells  hewn  therein, 
one  of  which  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Benedict  and  had  been 
his  cell.  We  hence  reach  the  channel  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  which  is  also  cut  in  the  hill.  In  the  ancient 
refectory  is  a  painting  representing  S.  Benedict  mira- 
culously preserved  from  poisoning.  The  convent  con- 
tains nothing  of  interest.  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
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Benedictines;  but  was  transferred  in  the  XVII.  century 
to  the  reformed  Franciscans. 

From  the  convent  to  Subiaco  is  a  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles.  The  road  is  excellent,  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  Anio  and  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  pictu- 
resqly  perched  on  the  heights  as  we  advance.  About  a 
mile  below  the  convent  we  cross  the  Digentia  over  a 
modern  bridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  which  it  en- 
ters the  Anio. 

SUBIACO— SUBLAQTJEUM.lt  is£8 miles  fromRome,  Subiaco, 
and  contains  a  population  of  6000  inhabitants.  The  mo-  gJJ^^* 
dern  road  is  for  the  greater  part  the  same  as  the  ancient  qUeum. 
via  Sublacensis,  which  was  a  branch  from  the  via  Vale- 
ria, made  by  Nero  to  conduct  to  his  villa  Sublacensis.lt 
starts  from  the  via  Valeria  to  the  right  at  the  XXXV.an- 
cient  and  the  XXXIV.  modern  milestone.  The  town  is 
situate  on  a  shirt  of  Monte  Calvo  5  and   it  is  erowned 
with  the  ancient  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Card. Com- 
mendatory Abbot.  Before  the  erection  of  Nero^s  villa 
Sublacencis  we  have  no  historic  record  of  the  place;  and 
the  most  ancient  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is  the 
Elder  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  Anio  conveyed  to  the 
Tiber   the  waters  of  three  beautiful  lakes ,  which  gave 
their  name  to  Sublaqueum  (a).  The  lakes  were  formed 
by  Nero  to  embellish  his  villa,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (b)  and  Frontinus  (c).  Tacitus  records  that  when 
Nero  was  revelling  there  A.  D.  61,  the  lightning  burst 
on  the  table  and  scattered  the  viands;  and  Philostratus 
adds  that  it  perforated  the  cup,  which  that  monster  held 
in  his  hand  and  which  he  was  about  to  quaff.  Its  name 
of  Sublaqueum  proves  that  the  villa  was  situate  below 


(a)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  III.  §.  17.   (b)  Annal.  lib.  XIV.  C  22.  (c)  De 
Aquis  etc.  $.  93. 
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the  lakes,  a  fact  also  recorded  by  Frontinus;  and  it  must 
therefore  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Subiaco.  (a)  To  it  belonged  the  channel  of  the  Anio 
Nova  and  the  ruins  at  Arcinazzo.  So  abandoned  and  de- 
solate was  the  locality  in  the  V.  century  that  it  was  cho- 
sen by  S.  Benedict,  A.  D.  £9/i,  as  a  retreat  for  heavenly 
contemplation  apart  from  the  world  (b).  The  lands  then 
belonged  to  one  Tertullo,  a  Roman  Patrician,  who  pre- 
sented them  to  S.  Benedict  A.  D.  528,  as  appears  from 
the  bull  of  Greg.  1.,  bearing  date  A.  D.  596,  which  con- 
tains the  Act  of  donation ,   and  also  mentions  castrum 
Sublacum,  a  proof  that  between  A.  D.  528  and  A.  D.  596 
other  edifices  had  sprung  up  around  the  monastery.  Both 
the  monastery  and  castellum  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks  until  the  close  of  the  XV.  century,  when  Ca* 
lixtus  III.  invested  Card.  Turrecremata  as  Commenda- 
tory Abbot;  and  since  then  the  Commendatory  Abbots 
have  exercised  full  authority,  temporal  and  spiritual,  as 
well  over  the  monastery  as  over  the  abbey-lands,  an  au- 
thority subordinate  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  alone. 
Monaster  Of  ancient  Sublaqueum  no  monument  remains;  and 

S7  S  ho-  m°dern  Subiaco,  although  picturesquly  situate,  pre- 
alstica,  sents  no  object  of  particular  interest.  Its  spacious  and 
lofty  church  of  S.  Andrew  was  erected  by  Pius  VI.  As 
the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine  Order  Subiaco  stands 
conspicuous  in  Ecclesiastical  annals  \  and  accordingly 
we  now  proceed  to  visit  the  two  monasteries  of  that  Or^ 
der  in  its  vicinity,  that  of  S.  Scholastica,  two  miles, 
and  that  of  the  Sacro  Speco,  three  miles,  distant  from 
the  town.  We  first  descend  gently  from  Subiaco  for 
about  half  a  mile,  when  the  road  begins  to  ascend  to 
the  left  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Anio,  and  commands 
(a)  Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  lib.  IV.  c  43.  {b)  Mabillon  Annal.  Bene- 
dictin.  t.  I.  c.7- 
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«  good  view  of  the  valley.  At  the  bridge  the  Anio,  de- 
tained by  the  sluices  of  Nero,  formed  the  uppermost 
lake,  which  continued  to  exist  until  the  20th  of  Feb. 
1305,  when,  according  to  the  Sublacensian  Chronicle, 
the  barriers  were  swept  away  by  a  violent  flood.  The 
two  other  lakes  formed  by  Nero,  through  which  the  Anio 
passed,  were  situate  below  the  bridge,  and  existed  A* 
D.  1052,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription,  which  we 
shall  see  in  the  ancient  cloisters  of  S.  Scholastica ,  re- 
cording ,  among  other  possessions ,  II.  LACVS.  They 
must  have  disappeared  between  that  year  and  the  year 
1305,  when  one  lake  only  is  recorded  as  existing.  From, 
the  height  above  the  bridge  we  see,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Anio,  ruins  called  the  baths  of  Nero,  but  in  rea- 
lity the  remains  of  aNymphaeum.  Arrived  at  S.  Scho- 
lastica by  a  steep  but  safe  bridle  road,  and  having  reach- 
ed its  inner  courtT  we  observe,  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  corridor,  a  beautiful  porphyry  column  of  the  sort 
called  by  Pliny  leucostrictos^  and  at  the  right  extremity 
one  of  giallo  antico,  the  former  crowned  with  a  statue 
of  S.  Gregory,  the  latter  with  that  of  S.  Scholastica.  Ad- 
vancing in  the  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  area  we  meet, 
to  our  left,  a  well,  attached  to  which  is  a  sarcophagus 
with  Bacchanalian  reliefs.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the 
corridor  we  next  meet,  to  our  left,  the  portrait  of 
James  III.  of  England,  who  visited  the  monastery;  and  in 
the  corridor  are  moreover  several  small  columns,  sus- 
taining ancient  heads,  some  of  which  are  Bacchic.  We 
next  pass  into  the  ancient  cloisters  by  a  GothiG  marble 
door,  curiously  carved  with  reliefs,  and  surmounted  by 
a  small  statueof  the  B.  Virgin,  seated  on  a  throne.  These 
cloisters  with  their  Gothic  arches  were  erected  in  the 
X-  century.  In  the  rear  portico  are  two  curious  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  the  fust  to  our  left  of  A. 
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D. 98 1,  recording  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  ofS. Scho- 
lastica, and  its  dedication  by  Benedict  VII.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  a  roe  buck,  drinking  out  of  the 
same  cup  with  a  stag,  which  is  beaten  by  a  cock.  A  lit- 
tle farther  on  to  the  right  is  the  second  monument , 
which  registers  the  domains  of  the  monastery  in  1052, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.,  and  also  the  erection  of 
the  existing  steeple  in  that  year  by  Abbot  Humbert. 
From  this  cloister  we  pass  into  a  third,  and  meet  on 
the  way,  to  our  right,  a  curiously  carved  massive  mar- 
ble door.  This  third  cloister  resembles  in  architecture 
those  of  S.  Paul's  on  the  Ostian  way  and  S.  John  Late- 
rals, all  of  the  XIII.  century;  its  Madonna  is  an  excel- 
lent cinquecento.  The  monastery  of  S.  Scholastica  was 
founded  by  S.  Benedict  A.  D.  520;  was  originally  de- 
dicated to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  ;  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Scholastica  in 
the  VIII.  century,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius  in  his  Life  of  Leo  IV. ;  but  the  church  of  S. 
Scholastica  is  modern  and  not  inelegant.  Amongst  its 
paintings,  all  of  which  are  of  ordinary  merit,  that  of 
SS.  Gervase  and  Protase,  over  the  first  altar  to  the  right, 
has  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of  Pompeo  de  Ferrariis; 
and  that  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  over  the  third 
altar  to  the  left  bears  the  date  of  16/10.  The  ceiling  of 
the  sacristy  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Federico 
Zuccari.  The  monastery  is  well  built:  its  library  is  clean 
and  well  kept;  and  the  archivium  is  rich  in  manuscripts. 
In  this  monastery  Conrad  Sweinheim  and  Arnold 
Pennantz  printed  Lactantius  A.  D.  1^65,  and  Donatus 
Pro  Puerulis ;  and  of  the  former,  which  was  the  first 
work  that  issued  from  the  press  out  of  Germany  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  archivium  retains  one 
copy;  but  of  the  latter  all  the  copies  have  disappeared. 
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Tlie  library  also  contains  a  copy  of  S.  Augustin  de  Cl- 
vitate  Dei,  printed  at  Rome  in  1/167,  all  the  works  of 
Plato  in  Greek,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  all  the  Phi- 
losophical works  of  Cicero,  also  printed  by  Aldus^and 
the  work  of  Card.  Pole  de  Concilio,  printed  by  Paulus 
Manutius,  all  exhibiting  beautiful  type  and  paper.  The 
manuscripts  in  the  archivium  are  principally  of  the 
XIII.,  XIV.  and  XV.  centuries;  and  among  them  are  an 
Italian  Bible,  adorned  with  miniatures,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Subiaco,  dated  1628,  written  by  a  Ger- 
man Benedictine  of  this  monastery,  named  Mirtius. 

From  the  convent  of  S.  Scholastica   we  ascend  to  Monastery 

that  of  S.  Benedict,  distant  about  a  mile.  Within  about  Qc 

'  ^         Sacro 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  convent  we  reach  a  beautiful  Speco. 
walk,  shaded  by  ancient  oaks,  after  which  we  ascend  by 
steps  to  a  plane,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Anio;  and  on  this  plane  is 
picturesquely  perched  the  monastery,  which  is  built 
up  against  the  hill,  and  therefore  sustained,  in  front, 
by  arched  substructions.  It  is  called  the  Sacro  Speco 
because  S.  Benedict,  when  he  abandoned  the  world,  re- 
tired into  a  natural  cave,  in  this  Alpine  hill,  which  we 
shall  see,  and  in  which  he  dwelt  for  several  years  devo- 
ted to  a  contemplative  life.  The  cave  remained  in  its 
natural  state,  without  edifice  of  any  sort  attached  to  it, 
until  1090,  when,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Subiaco ,  a  monk  named  Paiombo  obtained  from  John 
Abbot  of  S.  Scholastica  leave  to  retire  to  the  cave,  where 
he  built  a  ceil. 

The  corridor  by  which  we  enter  the  monastery  is 
in  part  cut  in  the  rock ,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of 
the  XV.  century.  It  conducts  to  the  entrance  into  the 
church,  the  reading  desk  on  the  pulpit  of  which  con- 
sists of  an  eagle  carved  in  the  middle  ages.  From    the 
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fchurch  we  descend  by  a  few  steps  to  the  first  platform 
cut  in  the  bill  ,  in  which  are  the  united  chapels  of  SS* 
Placidus  and  Scholastica,  the  chapel  of  S.  Ursula,  and 
that  of  the  Crucifixion.  From  the  chapel  of  S.  Schola- 
stica  we  enter  the  sacristy  ,  which  contains  some  good 
paintings;  and  in  the  adjoining  reliquary  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily said  to  be  by  Correggio.  We  next  descend  by  a 
longer  flight  of  steps ,  and  enter  the  chapel  of  S.  Gre- 
gory also  cut  in  the  rock 5  and  a  third  descending  flight 
brings  us  to  the  Sacro  Speco.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sa- 
cro  Speco  is  an  altar,  to  the  rear  of  which  is  a  statue  of 
the  Saint  when  young,  by  Bernini;  and  inside  the  sta- 
tue is  the  cell  of  S.  Benedict,  formed  by  nature  in  the 
solid  rock ,  on  which  he  slept  for  three  years.  From 
this  chapel  we  descend  by  a  fourth  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Visitation,  in  which  we  observe,  over 
the  door  to  the  right,  a  painting  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ,  which  deserves  attention  from  the  manner 
in  which  that  horrid  scene  is  represented  ,  as  does  also 
a  painting  of  the  uppermost  lake.  The  paintings  of  the 
chapels  are  by  one  Conciolo  ,  whose  name  is  inscribed 
on  one  representing  the  consecration  of  a  church;  and 
Lanzi  makes  them  ascend  to  A.  D.  1219,  when  the  lake 
existed.  A  fifth  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  chapel 
of  S.  Sylvester,  in  which  is  his  rude  statue ;  and  we 
hence  enter  a  small  garden  planted  with  rose  trees , 
which  record  the  briars  and  brambles,  on  which  S.  Be- 
nedict was  accustomed  to  roll  himself,  to  reduce  his 
body  to  subjection ,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  changed  into  beds  of  roses  by  S.  Francis 
<of  Assisi,  when  he  came  to  visit  this  sanctuary  in  1223  (a). 


fa)  Casirairo  p.  73. 
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It  would  exceed  our  limits  and  is  foreign  to  our  Note, 
purpose  to  enter  here  into  a  formal  vindication  or  length- 
ened eulogy  of  the  monastic  Orders  ;  but  the  reader 
who  visits  this  cradle  of  monachism  in  the  West  with 
feelings  of  hostility  to  such  institutions  may  find  his 
prejudices  abated  by  reflecting  on  the  advantages  which 
they  have  conferred  on  society;  the  immense  tracts  of 
land  which  5  from  the  rudest  state,  they  converted  to  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation  ;  the  works  of  antiquity  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  them;  the  rampart  which  they 

opposed  to  feudal  tyranny,  protecting  the  weak  and  the 
vanquished  against  the  strong  and  the  victorious  ;  the 
hospitality  which   they  exercised  towards  the  poor  and 

the  stranger;   the   schools  which  they  opened  for   the 

instruction  of  ignorance  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge; 

and  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  the  fine  arts, 

to  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  owe  their 

revival  to  the  presiding  genius  of  Religion. 

Having  seen  the  monasteries  we   now  return  tow-  joarne*. 

ards   Subiaco  ,  and  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  to  to  Pales^ 

pursue  our  route  to  Palestrina,  distant  from  the  bridge  J.1*^,' 
*  .  Rojate; 

about  twenty-one  miles.  Above  the  bridge  we  have  a  Olevano. 
good  view  of  the  monasteries,  and  also  of  Subiaco.  The 
road  leads  to  Frosinone  and  Naples;  but  we  turn  off  it 
to  the  rightabout  two  miles  from  the  bridge, and  cross 
the  mountains  by  a  horrible  bridle  road ,  which  takes 
us  to  Rojate,  six  miles  from  Subiaco,  and  containing  a 
population  of  600  inhabitants.  From  Rojate  to  Olevano 
is  a  distance  of  three  miles  across  the  mountains  by  a 
bridle  road,  which  is  less  bad  than  that  to  Rojate,  and 
commands  views  which  display  the  beauty  of  Italian  sce- 
»ery,  inviting  the  pencil  of  the  landscape  painter.  Ole- 
vano is  a  wretched  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  dis-. 
tsat  from  Palestrina  twelve  miles  by  a  good  carriage 
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road.  About  four  miles  from  Olevano  we  reach  the  high 
road  to  Froziuone  ,  and  two  miles  farther  on   we  enter 
Genazzano. 
Genaz-  GENAZZANO.  It  contains  a  population  of  300  souls, 

and  is  30  miles  from  Rome.  Genazzano  is  a  corruption  from 
fundus  Genucianus,  having  belonged   to  the  Genusian 
family,  of  whom  was  descended  Lucius  Genucius  ,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  the  author  of  the  famous  popular 
decrees  of  A.  U.  G.  £15,  recorded  by  Livy  (#);  and  to 
that  plebeian  family  belonged  the  villa  ,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  for- 
tress of  the  Colonnas,  to  whom  belonged  the  castellated 
mansion  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Martin  V,  Colonna^ 
is  said   to  have  been  born  at  Genazzano,  of  which  he 
was  exceedingly  fond  as  a  residence;  but  it  was  transfer- 
red by  the  Colonnas  to  the  Pope  A.  D.  U85.  In  1356 
Pier  Giordano  Colonna  gave  to  the  Augustinians  the 
parish  church,  then  dedicated  to  the  B.  Yirgin  under  the 
title  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio.  In  l£67,  as  is 
related  by  the  contemporary  historians  Coriolano  and 
Cannesio ,  was  discovered,  in  repairing  the  church,  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ,  recognised  under 
this  title;  and  the  fame  of  the  wonders  wrought  at  her 
shrine  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  Crucifixion  has  rende- 
red the  Augustinian  church  at  Genazzano  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  central  Italy.  A  long , 
narrow,  tortuous  street  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  church. 
The  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio  is  si- 
tuate to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  and  is  adorned  with 
two  large  spiral  columns  of  pietra  di  paragone  and  two 
smaller  ones  of  verde  antique.  The  shrine  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  to  the  right  of  the  great  altar,  and  is  also  much 

(*)  Lib.  VH.  c    42. 
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venerated.  The  Crucifixion  is  said  to  have  received  three 
sword  cuts  from  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  a  disappointed 
gamester,  and  to  have  shed  blood;  and  the  sword  with 
three  bends  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case  to  the  left  of  the 
shrine.  The  frame  of  the  Crucifixion  is  of  rosso  antico: 
and  the  antipendium  of  the  altar  is  of  oriental  alabaster. 

From  Genazzano  to  Palestrina  is  a  distance  of  se-  Journey 
ven  miles  by  a  good  road;  but  as  many  visit  Palestrina  Vjom 
directly  from  Rome  it  may  be  opportune  to  premise  a  Palestrina, 
description  of  that  interesting  route.  From  Rome  to  Pa* 
lestrina  is  a  distance  of  twenty  four  miles;  and  travel- 
lers, issuing  by  the  porta  Maggiore,  generally  tahe  the 
via  Labicana  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  osteria  di  S.  Ge- 
sareo,  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  where  a  branch  road 
conducts  to  Palestrina.  The  aqueduct  to  the  right  is 
that  of  the  Acqua  Felice;  and  tw  o  miles  outside  the  porta 
Maggiore  we  observe  to  the  left  the  tomb  of  S.  Helen, 
called  by  the  people  Tor  Pignattara.  Two  miles  farther 
on  we  reach  Torre  Nuova,  a  tenement  of  the  Borghese 
family,  so  called  from  the  new  house  and  church  built 
there  by  Giovanni  Fontana  for  Clement  VIII.  Aldo- 
brandini.  One  part  of  the  tenement  is  called  Pompeetto 
and  Pompeo  from  Pompey,  who  probably  resided  there: 
another  is  called  Alessandra^  from  the  aqueduct  of  Ale- 
xander Severus,  that  runs  along  its  eastern  side;  and 
another  is  called  Grotta  Celone,  Crypta  Cilonis,  from 
the  illustrious  Cilo,  the  friend  of  S.  Severus,  whose  vi- 
cissitudes are  recorded  by  Lampridius  in  his  Life  of 
Commodus,  by  Spartian  in  his  Life  of  Caracalla;  by 
Dion  or  rather  Sychilinus,  his  Compendiator;  and  whose 
name  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian  aspraefect  of  Rome.  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  tenements  is  called  LaFalle  dellaMortc^ 
probably  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Gauls  there 
bv  Furius  Camillus,  recorded  by  Livv  ,  who  says  that 
Vol.  IV.  51 
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not  a  single  Gaul  remained  to  tell  their    fate  (a).  The 
tenement  had  been  anciently  called  Papinia ,  and  was 
traversed  by  Hannibal  after  his  repulse  by  the  Tuscu- 
lans  (b).  It  still  retains  its  pristine  sterility,   as  described 
by  Varro  (c),  Columella  (c?),  Valerius  Maxim  us  (e),  and 
Cicero  (/).  Here  Decius  pitched  his  camp  against  the 
Umbri,  A.  U.  G.  ££5,  when  they  rose  against  Rome  (§•); 
here   Attilius  Regulus,  the  terror  of  Carthage,    had 
bis  little  farni  of  seven  acres;  and  Fabius  Maximus  had 
also  his  farm  here,  as  we  know  from  Columella  and  Va- 
lerius Maximus.  In  this  tenement  were  found  ,  in  the 
XVII.  century,  a  basrelief  representing  the  education  of 
Telephus,  now  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  more  recently 
a  mosaic  floor  representing  gladiators,  since  transferred 
to  the  same  villa.  The  bridge  by  which  we  here  cross 
over  the  Acqua  Crabra  (h)  has  been  erected  in  a  great 
measure  on  an  ancient  one,  built  of  blocks  of  tufa;  and 
the  angle  which  it  forms  is  part  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
walled  park  attached  to  the  house  is  planted  principally 
with  pines,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sur-* 
rounding  sterility  (/). 

We  next  reach  the  osteria  del  Firiocchio,  so  cal- 
led from  the  quantity  of  fennel  that  grows  in  the  vici- 
nity; and  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  from  Rome  the 
road  runs  by  a  shallow  lake,  about  one  third  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  erroneously  called  lake  Regillus.  A 
mile  beyond  the  lake  we  meet  the  osteria  della  Colonnd 
so  called  from  the  village  of  the  same  name  situate  on. 
the  hill  that  overhangs  it,  which  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Labicum. 

(a)  Lib.  V,  c.  49.  (b)  lav.  lib.  XXVI.  e.  9.  (c)  De  Re  Rustica, 
lib.  I.  e.  8.  (d)  Lib.  I.  e.  4.  {e)  Lib.  IV.  c.  4. 8.  (f)  Orat.  contra  RuU 
Imp.  (§•)  Li?.  Lib.  IX.  c.  41.  (h)  Lib.  V.  (ij  See  Vol.  IV.  t>.  8x3. 
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Strabo  informs  us  that  Labicum  had  been  situate  Colonna, 
tm  an  eminence  fifteen  miles  from  Rome  to  the  right  of  j,akicurj, 
the  via  Labicana ,  not  far  from  Tusculum  ,  a  locality 
identical  with  the  modern  village  of  Colonna,  in  which 
moreover  has  been  found  an  inscription  to  that  effect  (<z). 
It  was  founded,  according  to  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  after  the  arrieal  of  JEneas  in  Italy;  is  never  men- 
tioned during  the  time  of  the  kings ;  but ,  after  their 
expulsion,  it  joined  the  Latin  League  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Tarquins ,  and  was  received  into  amity  by 
Rome  after  the  defeat  at  lake  Regillus  (b).  It  made  a 
vigorous  resistance  toCoriolanus;  but  fell  into  his  hands; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves,  A.  V.  C.  265  [c). 
Having  recovered  their  liberty  they  found  their  lands 
devastated  by  the  iEqui  under  Gracchus  {d)x  but  in  339 
they  joined  the  .iEqui  against  the  Tusculans;  and  were 
defeated  by  the  Dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  who  took 
and  pillaged  their  city,  and  colonised  a  considerable 
tract  of  their  territory  with  Roman  citizens  (e).  Their 
lands  were  subjected  to  new  devastation  by  Hannibal, 
when  on  his  way  to  attack  Rome  A.  TJ.  C.  5^3  (J).  In 
Cicero's  time  it  was  almost  deserted  (#■);  and  not  long 
after  Strabo  represents  it  as  altogether  abandoned  (k). 
Caesar  had  a  villa  within  its  territory,  in  which  he  had 
made  his  will  six  months  before  his  death  (*')$  and  this 
villa  probably  contributed  to  its  revival,  for  we  find  it  de- 
signated, in  the  inscriptionalready  mentioned, rQSpubli* 
ca  Lavicanorum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  episcopal 
See  down  to  the  XII.  century  (j)^  and  its  name  of  Co- 


(a)  Fabretti  Dissert.  III.  n.  3i.  (b)  Dionys.  lib.  VIII.  Liv.  lib.  II. 
c.  39.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  III.  c.  26.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  III.  c.  26.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  IV. 
c.  45.  {/)  Liv.  lib.  XXVI. c.  9.  (g)  Oral.  proPlautio  c9.  (A)  Lib.  V. 
(i)  Sueton.  c.  83.  (/*)  Italia  Sairi  by  Ughelli  T.  X. 

51* 
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lonna  it  assumedjinjthe  preceding  century,  probably 
from  some  ancient  column  then  standing,  the  relic  of  a- 
villa  or  temple,  whence  the  Golonna  family,  originally 
natives  of  the  place ,  also  took  their  name  (a).  Cola  di 
Rienzi  placed  a  garrison  there,  w.hen]he  marched  against 
the  Colonnas  of  Palestrina  A.  D.  i  353  (by,  but  it  sub- 
sequently remained  in  the  possession^)!  that  branch  of 
the  Colonnas,  until  its  extinction  in  the  XVII.  century, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Rospigliosi  family.  At  present  ifc 
scarcely  reckons*223  inhabitants. 

Advancing  towards  Palestrina,  we  leave  to  our  left 
the  hill  called  Pantanelle,  where  the  acqua  Felice  first 
rises,  and  soon  reach  the  osteria  di  S,  Cesareo ,  where 
the  road  to  Valmontone  branches  off  from  that  of  Pa- 
lestrina. Taking  the  road  to  our  left  we  travel  for  about 
three  miles  on  the  ancient  road,  which  is  still  well  pre- 
served, and  soon  reach  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Praeneste* 
Palestrina,  Palestrina  is  situate  on  a  skirt  of  the  Apennines  , 

tta  ancient  ^  contains  a  population  of  £378  inhabitants.  lb  is  an 
Episcopal  see,  one  of  the  six  bishopricks  of  the  Sacred 
College.  Plutarch  (c)  and  Servius  (d)  derive  the  name 
of  Praeneste  from  the  number  of  holm  oaks,  npwei  %  that 
grew  there:  Festus  derives  it  from  its  position  in  front 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  quia  montibus  praestat , 
the  etymology  given  also  by  Cato,  according  to  Servius; 
and  Solinus  (e)  and  Stephens  derive  it  from  Praenestus, 
the  son  of  Latinus.  "Virgil  says  it  was  founded  by  Cae- 
culus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  who 
took  up  arms  against  iEneas  (J):  it  was  subdued  and 
colonised  bj  Latinus  Sylvius  (#);  and  it  remained  faith- 
fa)  Bullar.  Cassinen.  T.  II.  (b)  Muratori  Med.  Mvi  T.IlI.p.  535. 
(cparall.  n.|4i.  (rfj  Ad.fl3neicUib.VlL  v.  678.  (e)  c.  7.(/)  Lib.  VII. 
v.  678.  (g)  Origo  Gentis  Romanae. 
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ful  to  Alba  up  to  the  period  of  its  destruction.  It  joined 
the  Latin  League  against  Rome  A.  U.  C.  372;  (0);  but 
withdrew  from  it  two  years  before  the  battle  of  lake 
Regillus  (b).  Its  inhabitants  again  rose  against  Rome 
A.  U.  G.  £16}  but  were  defeated  by  Camillus.  Pyrrhus 
advanced  as  far  as  the  citadel  of  Praeneste  A.  U.  C.  UlZ\ 
but  withdrew  his  army  thence  to  Southern  Italy  (c). 
In  536  a  chosen  band  of  Praenestians  set  out  to  join  the 
Romans  against  Hannibal;  but,  having  heard  of  the  de- 
feat at  Cannae,  they  retired  into  Casilinum  Campaniae, 
which  they  fortified,  and  in  which  they  held  out  against 
Annibal  for  several  months,  until  compelled  by  famine 
to  yield;  they  obtained  from  the  victor  an  honourable 
capitulation  ;  and  returned  unmolested  to  their  native 
city  (d).  In  543  the  Praenestians  joined  the  Romans 
against  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Annibal,  whose  defeat 
and  death  at  Metaurus  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  After  his  defeat  by  Sylla,  Young  Marius  retired 
into  Praeneste,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  besieged 
and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Young  Marius 
lost  his  life  on  the  occasion;  and  Sylla  hastened  to  Prae- 
neste, where,  after  a  short  trial,  he  condemned  several 
to  death;  but,  tired  of  the  formality  of  trial,  he  ordered 
the  remaining  12,000  inhabitants  to  be  indiscriminately 
butchered,  and  razed  the  city  to  the  ground  (e).  He  en- 
larged the  temple  of  Fortune  on  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  erected  a  new  city  on  the  subjacent  plain ,  which 
he  colonised  with  his  Veterans.  In  the  civil  war  between 
the  triumvirs ,  Anthony  retired  to  Praeneste,  but  Au- 
gustus took  no  vengeance  on  its  citizens.  It  subsequently 

(*)  Dion  vs.  lib.  V.  §.  56.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  II.  c.  19.  (c)  Florus  lib.  I. 
c.  18.  Eutrop.  lib.  II.  {df  Liv.  lib.  XX1IL  e.  17.  {e)  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  I. 
c.  88.  Vdleius  lib.  II.  c.  27.  Lucan  Phars.  lib.  II.  v.  lgSsqq. 
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became  a  favourite  residence  of  Augustus  (fir),  of  Ho- 
race (&),  of  Tiberius  (c)  and  of  Adrian.  Horace^s  partia- 
lity for  Praeneste  is  recorded  in  his  Odes  and  Epistles: 
in  his  epistle  to  Lollius  he  tells  him  that  he  read  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  during  his  residence  in  the  city  (e?);  and 
in  one  of  his  finest  odes  he  mentions  it  among  his  fa- 
vourite retreats,  classing  it  with  Tibur,  Baiae  and  his 
Sabine  farm: 

"Vester,  Camaenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum 

Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae  (e).'1 
Its  oracle  was  to  it  a  great  source  of  wealth;  but,  after 
the  law  of  Constans  and  Theodosius,  commanding  all 
pagan  temples  to  be  closed,  this  source  of  its  prosperity 
was  dried  up,  and  the  city  hastened  to  decline.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  became  the  theatre  of  many  a  conflict 
between  the  Colonnas  and  the  Popes ,  and  was  more 
than  once  razed  to  the  ground.  The  present  city  stands 
entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortune;  and 
hence  its  plan  is  nearly  square,  rising  in  several  stories 
in  a  pyramidal  form  as  did  the  ancient  temple. 

The  modern  city  presents  no  edifice  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  :  even  its  cathedral  is  but  an  ordinary 
church;  and  the  Baronial  castle  of  the  Barberini  is  un- 
deserving of  any  other  than  incidental  notice,  as  con- 
nected with  antiquity. 
Temple  of  With  regard  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  the  time  of 

its  first  foundation  is  not  known;  but  its  polygonal  sub- 
structions, which  we  shall  see,  prove  it  to  hare  been 
very  remote.  It  had  been  enlarged  by  Sylla}  and  its 

(a)  Sueton.  c.  >ji.    (b)  Lib.  III.  ode  3.  Lib.  I.  ep.  2.    (c)    Aul, 
Geil.  Noct  Attic,  lib.  XVI.  e.  *3.  \d;  %.  II.  1.  (<?)  Ode  III.  4. 
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oracle  had  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  is 
atttested  by  Cicero  (a),  Valerius  Maximus  (£),  Ovid  (c), 
and  Lucan  (J).  But  it  is  time  that  we  commence  the 
inspection  of  its  remains. 

We  begin  our  antiquarian  researches  at  the  lower 
garden  of  the  Barberini,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
porta  del  Sole,  on  the  road  to  Borne;  and  on  the  way  to 
the  garden  gate,  at  the  place  called  Arcioni,  we  observe 
to  our  right  thirteen  arches  out  of  twenty  nine,  which 
ran  between  the  extremities  of  the  lowest  terrace  and 
formed  part  of  its  substructions.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
the  gate  we  observe  to  the  left  of  the  road  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fountain,  which  had  been  supplied  with 
water  from  the  cistern  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
Entering  the  garden  and  turning  to  the  left  we  meet  a 
vast  cistern ,  which  is  accessible  by  a  door  way  and  a 
long  flight  of  desc  ending  steps;  and  at  the  right  extre- 
mity was  a  similar  cistern,  both  intended  to  collect  the 
waters  that  desce  nded  from  the  heights,  for  the  use  of 
the  temple  and  city.  In  front  of  the  temple  opened  a 
spacious  enclosed  area;  and  the  basement  of  the  temple 
in  front  was  1275  feet  long  by  260  feet  broad,  which  is 
here  faced  with  Etruscan  architecture.  From  the  ter- 
race of  the  reservoirs  two  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the 
first  floor,  which,  like  the  under  terrace,  had  been  1275 
feet  long  by  260  feet  broad.  From  this  story  steps  lead 
up  to  another,  which  was  1275  feet  long  by  82  feet 
broad,  and  on  which  opened  two  spacious  halls,  of  one 
of  which  several  vestiges  remain  in  the  cellar,  kitchen 
and  pantry  of  the  seminary.  From  the  street  opposite 
the  seminary  four  capitals  still  remain  visible;  and  the 

(a)  t)e  Diyinat.  lib.  II.  c.  fcl  (b)  Lib.  I.  c  4.  (c)  Fast.  VI.  v.  6i. 
sqq.  (d)  Pharsal.  II.  v.  ig3. 
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famous  Barbertni  mosaic,  which  we  shall  see  in  the  Btf^ 
ronial  castle ,  attests  its  magaificence.  These  halls  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lower  shrines  of  the  goddess. 
The  hall ,  in  which  the  mosaic  was  found ,  is  now  the 
cellar  of  the  seminary  •  and  the  remainder  of  the  hall, 
as  is  still  seen,  had  been  floored  with  white  marble  mo- 
saics, traces  of  which  still  remain.  In  the  cellar  is  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  together  with  a  marble  sacrificial 
altar;  and  in  the  adjoining  orto  del  seminario  is  a  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  capital.  On  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral 
lies  neglected  a  similar  Corinthian  capital,  which  be- 
longed to  the  temple.  To  the  rear  of  this  floor  is  the 
substruction  of  the  next,  which  had  also  been  reached 
by  steps ;  and  at  the  place  called  the  Rifolta  the  sub- 
struction retains  its  original  height*  To  the  rear  of  this 
floor  was  another  polygonal  substruction,  as  is  still  seen, 
sustaining  another  terrace.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  up 
from  this  terrace  to  the  next;  and  between  the  two  fligths 
was  an  aedicula.  This  terrace  is  sustained  by  a  solid 
wall  of  opus  incertum,  and  is  called  the  terrace  of  the 
exedrae,  from  two  large  semicircular  exedrae,  probably 
places  of  repose  for  those  who  visited  the  temple;  and 
of  them  one  still  remains,  called  la  Grotta  Petrelli , 
which  preserves  traces  of  four  Corinthian  columns.  At 
the  two  extremities  of  this  terrace  were  two  flights  of 
steps,  that  led  up  to  the  temple  properly  so  called.  The 
area  before  the  temple ,  now  called  the  Cortina  ,  wag 
300  feet  in  front  and  150  feet  in  depth;  and  was  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  parapet,  thus  commanding  a  view 
of  the  subjacent  country.  A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  a 
semicircular  portico,  the  form  of  which  we  recognise  in 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Baronial  castle;  and  on  the 
area  enclosed  by  this  semicircular  portico  stood  the 
Mdes  Fortunae,  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune.  At  the 
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right  side  of  the  modern  steps  are  two  arched  recesses, 
on  the  frieze  over  which  is  legible  from  the  Cortina  a 
mutilated  inscription,  recording  that  this  part  had  been 
built  and  its  statues  restored  by  the  Decurions  and 
people  of  Praeneste:  DEC .  POPvIvsqvE.  praenesTINvs. 
FAcivndvm  COER.  ET.  SIGNA  RESTIT.:  Of  the  cir- 
cular temple  no  trace  whatever  remains;  but  its  site  is 
in  part  occupied  by  the  baronial  palace. 

Entering  the  palace  we  find  the  famous  Barberihi  The 
mosaic  in  a  room  off  the  hall ,  opposite  the  entrance  ,      . 
having  been  transferred  hither  in  16/10  by  Card.  Fran. 
Barberini,  under  the  superintendance  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  With  regard  to  this  famous  mosaic  it  is  composed 
of  small  stones  and  compositions  of  various  colours,  and 
represents  men,  animals,  landscapes,  a  river  etc.;  and 
various  opinions  have  been  advanced   as  to  the  scene 
which  it  represents.  Kircher  thinks  it  an  allegory  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  Card.  Polignac  the  journey 
of  Alexander  to  the  oracle  of  Amnion;  Volpi  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  event  in  the  life  of  Sylla;  Montfaucon 
the  course  of  the  Nile;  Winclielmann  the  meeting  of  He* 
len  and  Menelaus  in  Egypt,  as  described  by  Euripides; 
Chaupy  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Egypt  for  Rome; 
the  Abbe  Barthelemy  the  voyage  of  Adrian  to  Elephan- 
tine; Cecconi  an  allegory  of  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla; 
and  Fea  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus.  That  the 
scene  is  Egyptian  is  certain  ,  for  the  houses ,  plants  , 
birds,  animals  etc.  are  all  Egyptian;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  time  chosen  is   the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The 
dresses  of  the  priests  and  people  are  also  Egyptian;  but 
those  of  the  military  and  principal  personages  are  Ma- 
cedonian. Mixed  up  with  these  are  dances,  banquets , 
hunts  and  sacrifices;  and  these  circumstances  favour  the 
combined  opinions   of  Card.    Polignac  and   the  Abbe 
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Montfaucon,  that  it  represents  the  usages  prevalent  id} 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  on  occasion  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  particular  allusion  to  the  journey  of 
Alexander.  Qf  the  animals  some  have  their  names  in 
Greek,  such  as  PINOKEPOC  the  rhinoceru-  XOIPO-r 
I1I0IIK,  the  swine  ape:  ENTAPIC,  the  enutris  or  water 
serpent:  0OATEC,  the  llioantes:  SMIC,  the  Xiphisj 
CfclNYIA,  the  sphjnx;  KPOKOTAC ,  the  Krokotas ; 
TABOTC,  the  bittafc  KAMEAOIIAPDAAIS,  the  ca- 
melleoparrl:  KHITIEG,  the  keilies.  AEAINA,  the  lio- 
ness: CAYPOC  miX.,.,  the  cuhital  lizard;  AYNS,  the 
lynx:  APKTOG;orv  as  the  mosaic  erroneously  lias,  it, 
APKOC,  the  bear:  TirPIC,  'he  tisrer:  HONOKENTAY- 
POC,  the  ass-centaiuess  KPOKODIAOC  XEPCAIOC, 
the  land  crocodile.-  KPOKODIAOIIAPDAIC,  the  pan- 
ther-crocodile. 
Church  of  In  the  garden  attached  to  the  Baronial  palace,  and 

h.  ttosaia;  cajje(j  I  merli   are  some  pedestals  with  inscriptions,  a 

the  citadel*,  .  .  . 

the  church  few  ajicient  fragments  etc.  Returning  to  the  Cortina  and 

ofS.Pietro.  advancing  to  the  right  we  meet  the  church  of  S.  Rosa- 
lia, attached  to  the  palace.  It  is  encrusted  with  alabaster 
and  precious  marbles;  and  in  an  adjoining  room  is  an 
unfinished  Pieta,  said  to  be  by  Michelangelo.  We  hence 
ascend  to  the  ancient  citadel,  now  monte  S.  Pietro;  and 
as  we  advance  we  observe  beneath  us  vestiges  of  an  aque- 
duct, and  a  well  preserved  square  piscina  of  considerable 
size.  Before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  meet  to 
our  left  considerable  remains  of  polygonal  walls 5  and 
to  the  right  as  we  enter  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a 
pedestal  5  which  now  serves  as  a  holy-water  font ,  on 
which  is  an  inscription  to  Publius  iElius  Tiro,  to  whom, 
when  only  fourteen  years  old,  the  Emperor  Commodus 
confided  the  command  of  the  Brauconian  cavalry,  now 
Brummt  near  Strasburgh;  and  to  whom  the  Decurions 
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decreed  a  statue,  which  was  erected  at  his  father's  ex- 
pense. The  church  of  S.  Pietro  is  of  ancient  origin, 
being  mentioned  bj  S.  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues;  but 
the  present  edifice  is  altogether  modern,  having  been 
rebuilt  in  the  XVII.  century.  Over  its  great  altar  is  a 
good  painting  of  the  Redeemer  consigning  his  flock  to 
S.  Peter;  but  it  is  somewhat  in  the  Bernini  style. 

Pyrrhus,  according  to  Florus,  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  when  on  his  way  towards  Rome.  It  commands 
four  different  views,  one  of  Home,  Collatia,  Gabii,  Pas* 
serano,  or  the  ancient  Scaptia,  and  CoiTollo  or  the  an- 
cient Querquetula,  of  the  latter  two  of  which  little  more 
is  known  than  that  they  joined  the  Latin  League  against 
Rome  (a).  It  commands  another  view  of  Tusculum , 
Monte  Porzio,  Monte  Compatri,  Labicum  or  Colonna, 
Corbium  or  Rocca  Priora,  Mons  Algidus,  now  La  Cava 
delFAllio;  a  third  view  of  Artena,  now  Monte  Fortino, 
Valmontone,  Segni,  Anagni,  Palfano,  Genazzano,  and 
Cave;  and  a  fourth  of  Rocca  di  Cave,  Capranica,  and 
Tivoli.  The  village,  called  Castel  S.  Pietro,  contains 
about  200  inhabitants;  and  has  a  resident  Pastor.  This 
hill  was  the  centre  of  the  Colonna  domination  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  on  it  are  still  the  remains  of  their 
ruined  fortress ,  recognised  by  their  arms  affixed  to  its 
walls,  and  an  inscription  recording  that  the  city  and 
fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by  them  A.  D.  1332. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  walls  and  other  ancient  Different 

edifices  of  Praenesle  are  distinguishable  four  different  construc" 

it         r      -     -  •       n  •    i«         lii      lions',  the 

epochs,  that  of  primitive  Praeneste.  as  indicated  by  the  wa]js  an(£ 

massive  polygonal  construction;  that  of  Sy  Ha,  as  evin-  gates. 

ced  bj   the  small  polygonal  architecture;  that  of  the 

time  of  the  Carthaginian  wars,  as  appears  from  the  Etrus- 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  c.  6i ) 
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can  walls,  as  they  are  called,  composed  of  large  square 
blocks5  and  that  of  the  Empire,  recognised  in  the  brick- 
work. Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  trace 
the  line  of  the  ancient  city  walls  will  find  si±  of  the  an- 
cient gates  still  open  and  two  closed.  The  primitive  wall 
of  the  city  began  at  the  porta  del  Sole,  where  we  find 
the  polygonal  construction  to  our  left  as  we  enter  the 
city.  It  ran  thence  towards  the  summit  of  the  citadel 5 
and  in  this  tract  occur  some  square  towers  of  opus  in- 
certum.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  it  descended  nearly 
to  the  porta  S.  Martino,  where  it  was  strengthened  with 
an  EtrUscan  wall.  It  ran  hence  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
towards  the  upper  Barberini  garden  and  the  via  di  S«  Gi- 
rolamo  to  join  the  porta  del  Sole,  making  altogether  a 
circuit  of  about  three  miles.  It  had  been  cut  by  several 
other  walls  of  enclosure,  among  which  may  be  number- 
ed those  of  the  different  terraces  of  the  temple ;  and 
hence  Praeneste ,  as  Strabo  observed  ,  had  been  called 
Polystephanus ,  or  the  city  crowned  with  many  enclo- 
sures (a),  not  unlike  the  place  in  which  was  kept  the 
golden  fleece,  and  which  was  said  to  be  crowned  with 
seven  walls  (#). 
Yilla  of  INear  the  rural  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Villa,  about 

Adrian.  a  mj[e  from  Palaestrina,  are  the  remains  of  the  villa  of 
Adrian^  built  about  A.  D.  1 3d,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
marks  on  the  bricks;  and  the  ruins,  which  are  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  give  its  name  to  the 
church.  In  it  Marcus  Aurelius  lost  his  son  Verus  at  the 
early  age  of  seven  years  (c).  Amongst  its  ruins  was  found 
tha  Braschi  Antinous,  now  in  the  Lateran  palace.  Pliny 
too  had  a  villa  near  Praeneste  (d),  as  had  also  the  cele- 

(a)  II  Xu<7Tif  flvo?,  lib   V.  c.  3,  $.  2.  (b)  Orpheus  Argonaut,  v.  8g5. 
sq  :  HflT*  k^i  <rre<pavo<$«   (c)  Capitolin.  Vit.Marc,  Aurel.  [d)  Lib.  V. 
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brated  Symmaclius  (a)  5  but  their  localities  cannot  be 
fixed.  About  a  mile  from  the  porta  del  Sole,  on  the  old 
road  from  Praeneste  to  Cave,  is  an  octangular  edifice, 
not  unlike  the  tempio  della  Tosse  near  Tivoli,  and  pro-r 
bably,  like  it,  a  Christian  place  of  worship  in  the  IV. 
or  V.  century. 

In  the  locality  called  the  Quadrelle,  distant  about  7^  Fasti 
a  mile  from  Palestrina,  Card.Stoppani,  in  1773,  found  of  Verriui 
the  Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  his  Life  of  that  Grammarian;  they  were  restored  and 
published,  in  1825,  by  Professor  Nibby,  by  order  of  Card. 
Vidoni.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  the  Fasti  had  been 
placed  in  the  forum  of  Praeneste ,  whence  it  becomes 
probable  that  it  was  situate  at  the  Quadrelle. 

GABII.  Having  seen  Palestrina  and  the  antiquities  GabiL 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  we  now  direct  our  course  to 
Gabii  by  the  ancient  via  Praenestina.  We  first  meet  S. Pas- 
tore,  next  Cavamonte,  where  the  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  Tivoli,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  lake  of  Gabii,  now 
called  il  Lago  di  Castiglione,  from  an  old  mediaeval 
castle  there,  and  il  Lago  di  Pantano  from  its  marsh. 
As  however  some  may  leave  Rome  for  Gabii  we  shall 
briefly  glance  at  the  objects  of  interest  on  that  line  of 
road (£).The  via  Praenestina, described  in  its  proper  place, 
passed  by  Gabii  and  was  hence  called,  as  far  as  that  city, 
the  via  Gabina;  but  at  present  we  leave  the  city  for  Gabii 
by  the  porta  Maggiore,  where  we  have  a  choice  of  two 
roads,  the  via  Gabina  or  Praenestina  to  the  left,  and  the 
via  Labicana  to  the  right.  To  enable  the  stranger  to  see 
the  objects  of  interest  on  both  roads ,  we  shall  go  by 
the  via  Labicana,  which  is  now  the  high  road  to  Pales- 


\p)  Lib.lU.  ep.  50.  lib.  VII.  cp.  35.  {b)  8ce  Vol.  IV.  p.  8<u« 
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fcjrina,  and  return  by  the  via  Gabina,  which  also  conducts 
to  Palestrina  and  to  Tivoli.  To  our  right,  as  we  pro- 
ceed ,  runs  the  aqueduct  of  Sixtus  V.;  after  which  we 
meet,  to  the  left,  at  the  second  mile,  the  tomb  of  S.He- 
len, both  described  in  their  proper  places.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  on  we  observe,  to  the  left,  several  ar- 
ches of  the  Alexandrine  aqueduct.  At  the  VI.  mile  we 
meet  to  the  right  the  well    built   church   and   Casale 
of  Torre  Nuova,  erected  by  Giovanni  Fontana  ,  in  the 
XVI,  century,  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.,  Aldobrandini, 
and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Borghese,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  extensive  tenement  around  them,  some  of  the 
localities  of  which  are  associated  with  classic  recollec- 
tions. The  modern  names  of  Pompe  etto  and  Pompeo 
record  the  name  of  Pompey,  whose  farm  they  had  been: 
the  Valle  Alessandra  is  so  called  from  the  aqueduct 
just  mentioned:  Grotta  Celone^  Crypt  a  Cilonis^  took 
its  name  from  the  illustrious  Fabius  Gilo,  consul,  prae- 
fect  of  Rome,  the  friend  of  S.  Severus,  mentioned  by 
Lampridius  in  his  Life  of  Gommodus,  by  Spartian  in 
bis  Life  of  Gafacalla,  by  Siphilinus  in  his  Compendium 
of  Dion,  and  by  Ulpian  in  the  first  law  de  officio praef. 
Urb.^  and  finally  the  Valle  deMorti  would  seem  to 
have  originated  in  the  tradition  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Gauls  by  Camillus  at  the   VIII.  mile  of  the  Gabine  way, 
the  VII.  mile  on  the  modern  road,  described  by  Livy 
in  his  fifth  book:  lbi  caedes  omnia  obtinuit:  cast r a. 
eapiuntur^  et  ne  nuncius  auidem  cladis  relictus.  In 
the  conrt  of  the  casale  is  a  fountain  trough,  originally 
a  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  sculptured  in  bad  relief  the 
fable  of  Meleager.  Within  the  confines  of  the  tenement 
was  found  the  basrelief  representing  the  education  of 
Telephus ,  illustrated  by  Winckelmann ,  and  a  mosaic 
pavement  with  gladiatorial  figures,  both  now  in  the  villa 
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tjorghese:  the  mosaic  would  seem  to  indicate  the  local 
existence  of  a  school  of  gladiators.  About  the  XL  mile 
we  meet  the  osteria  del  Finocchio,  where  a  branch  road 
passing  by  the  Torre  di  S.  Antonio,  a  ruined -tower  of 
the  XIII.  century,  in  the  tenimentd  di  Pantano,  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Borghese  ,  joins  the  via  Gabina  near  the 
wretched  osteria  delPOsa^  not  far  from  that  river,  and 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  osteria  del  Finocchio, 
This  cross  road  is  ancient,  and  may  be  traced  from  the 
Anio  to  the  sea;  and  by  it  must  have  passed  Sextus  Tar- 
quinius  on  his  way  from  Ardea  to  Gollatia  to  perpe* 
trate  his  infamous  design;  A  little  beyond  the  osteria 
delTOsa  we  take  the  via  Praenestina  to  the  right,  soon 
cross  the  Osa,  a  small  stream,  which  receives  the  tribu- 
tary waters  of  the  lake  of  Gabii,  conducted  to  it  by  an 
artificial  canal,  and  those  of  a  large  marshy  plane  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  via  Labicana.  On  crossing  the  Osa 
the  carriage  road  turns  to  the  left  and  skirts  the  out- 
side of  the  crater  of  Gabii  in  the  line  towards  Tivoli. 
The  path  to  Gabii  continues  to  the  right ,  passing  by 
the  osteria  di  Pantano,  crosses  the  emissary  of  the  lake, 
traverses  one  side  of  the  margin  of  the  crater,  and  reaches 
the  ruins  of  Gabii  under  the  temple  of  Juno  Gabina. 
In  proceeding  from  the  Osteria  delTOsa  to  the  ruins, 
the  ground  sounds  hollow,  indicating  the  existence  of 
subterranean  caverns,  as  noticed  by  Pliny :  "quaedam 
vero  terrae  ad  gressus  tremunt,  sicut  in  Gabinensi  agro 
non  procul  urbe  Roma  jugera  ferme  ducenta  ecpitan2* 
tium  cursu  (a)." 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  determines  the  posi- 
tion of  this  ancient  city  in  these  terms:  ''Gabii,  a  city 

tya)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  II   c.  94. 
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of  the  Latins  and  an  Alban  colony,  was  100  stadia  from 
Borne,  on  the  via  Praenestina  (a)-^  and  with  Dionysius 
agree  Strabo  (b)  and  Appian  (c).  A  hundred  stadia  are 
equal  to  about  12  miles,  the  exact  distance  of  these  ruins 
from  Rome;  and  their  identity  is  further  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  multifarious  monuments  found  here 
in  1792  b-y  Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese ,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Originally  Gabii  had  been  a  colony  from  Al- 
ba (</);  it  constituted  a  sort  of  university  to  all  Latium, 
as  is  recorded  by  Dionysius  in  his  first  book;  and  the 
same  author  informs  us  that  "Romulus  and  Remus  had 
been  sent  to  Gabii  for  their  education,"  adding  that 
^•in  the  time  of  Romulus  the  Greek  language  flourish- 
ed more   than  the  Latin,  and  Romulus  himself   emr 
ployed  Greek  characters."  Gabii  stood  on  amicable  terms 
with  Rome  until  the  time  of  the  second  Tarquin,  who 
meditated  the  conquest  of  all  Latium  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  who,  seeing  that  be  could  not  take  Gabii 
by  fprce,  attained  his  object  by  stratagem.  His  son  Sex- 
lus  pretended  to  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  father, 
and  thus  gained  admission  within  its  walls;  treacherously 
threw  open  its  gates;  and  Gabii  thus  fell  under  the  pow- 
er  qf  Rome  without  a  struggle  (e).  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins  Sextus  was  slain  by  the  indignant 
inhabitants,  according  to  Livy  (/):  Dionysius  says  that 
lie  fell  at  lake  Regillus  (#);  but  it  is  not  probable,  as  he 
also  affirms,  that  the  people  of  Gabii  would  have  taken  up 
arms  in  support  of  their  perfidious  oppressors ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  refused  to  join  the  League  of  A.  U. 
0  415  (&),  circumstances  which  favour  the  superior  ac- 


(a)  Lib.  IV.  c.  53.  {b)  Lib.  V.  e.  3.  (c)  Civil  Wars  lib.  V.  (d)  On 
go  Gentis  Romanae  c.  17.  (e)  Dionys.  lib.  IV.  c  93. Livy  lib.  I.  c.  5' 
(/)  Lib.  I.  c.  53.  (g)  Lib.  I.  c.  60.  (/«•)  thy. 
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curacy  of  Livy.  After  his  repulse  at  Tusculum  Hanni- 
bal made  a  descent  on  Gabii  (a);  and  Sylla  took  the 
city  and  divided  its  lands  among  his  soldiery  (b).  Ci- 
cero, in  his  oration  for  Plancius,  describes  it  as  nearly 
deserted:  Lucan  numbers  it  with  the  ruined  cities  of 
Veii  and  Cora  (c):  Dionysius  says  that  in  his  day  it  was 
inhabited  only  where  it  joined  the  via  Praenestina  (d): 
Horace  describes  it  as  a  mere  village  (e);  and  Propertius 
mentions  it  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time  {/).  It 
however  rose  to  some  importance  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, principally  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  its 
cold  baths,  by  means  of  which  Antonius  Musa  restored 
that  emperor  to  health  (g)\  and  that  celebrity  its  baths 
continued  to  enjoy  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (h).  It  conti- 
nued to  flourish  until  the  third  century ,  as  appears 
from  the  effigies  of  Severus  and  Geta  found  within  its 
walls:  in  the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  again  fallen  into 
decay,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius  in  his  Life  of  S.Syl- 
vester I.;  and,  having  frequently  changed  masters  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  lands  have  finally  become  the  property 
of  Prince  Borghese. 

The  city  stood  on  the  strip  of  land  between  torre  di  Its  site 

Castiglione.  which  we  see  on  the  elevation  in  the  distance,  B„ 

°  .  "  remains* 

and  the  via  Labicana,  by  which  we  reached  the  temple, 
its  walls  having  described  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles 
with  a  diameter  of  about  half  a  mile;  and  its  only  re- 
mains are  the  temple  of  Juno  Gabina,  some  seats  of  its 
theatre,  a  small  portion  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  several 
arches  of  its  aqueduct,  each  of  which  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine successively. 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  9.  (b)  Frontinus  de  Coloniis.  (c)  Lib.  VII. 
v.  391.  {d)  Lib.  IV.  c.  53.  (e)  Lib.  I.  ep.  II,  (/)  Lib  IV.eleg.  I. 
(g)  Horace  epist.  i5.  [h)  Sat.  VII   v.  3. 
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lis  temple,  The  temple  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  the  VII.  book 

theatre,        of  his  Mne[d. 

citadel, 

lake,  "quique  arma  Gabinae 

walls  and  Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienen,  et  roscida  rivis 

aqueduct.  tt       •  i    \  j- 

Hernica  saxa  colunt,  quos  dives  Anagnia  pascit. 

Its  cella  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  indicate  its  size  and 
form :  it  is  45  feet  long  by  27  feet  broad:  it  had  been 
floored  with  mosaics:  of  the  Ionic  portico  which  ran 
round  its  front  and  sides  but  a  few  fragments  remain 
on  the  spot;  and  the  walls  are  built  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  peperino.  The  wall  of  the  posticum  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  cella  to  the  width  of  the  portico  on  each 
side,  like  that  of  Ariccia  as  described  hy  Vitruvius:  Co- 
lumnis  adjectis  dextra  ac  sinistra  ad  humeros  pro- 
72a*'.|The  construction  of  the  edifice  seems  to  be  of  the 
V.  century  of  Rome.  It  overhangs  the  remains  of  the. 
theatre,  of  which  only  a  few  blocks  remain  between  the 
temple  and  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  forum  had  been 
discovered,  in  1792,  near  the  via  Praenestina:  but  of  it 
not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

From  the  locality  of  the  temple  and  theatre  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  tower  of  Castiglione ,  leaving  to  our 
right  the  ruined  church  and  tower  of  Santa  Prisca,  and 
having  to  our  left  the  site  of  the  lake;  and  on  the  way 
as  well  as  at  Castiglione  we  meet  several  ancient  quar- 
ries. Castiglione  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Gabii.  Between  its  modern  buildings  and  the 
lake  are  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  built  of  tufa  cut 
in  paralellograms  of  various  sizes;  and  this  point  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  lake,  which  ,  like  lake  Al- 
bano,  Nemi,  etc.,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. It  was  originally  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  has  been  recently  drained  by  prince  Borghese  ,  who 
has  conveyed  its  stagnant  waters  by  a  canal  cut  in  its  cen-. 
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£re  into  the  Osa.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  lake  is  ne- 
ver mentioned  bj  the  ancients,  and  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Acts  of  S.  Primitivus  in  the  Vatican,  writ- 
ten in  the  V.  century.  The  saint  was  beheaded  near , 
and  his  body  thrown  into,  the  lake,  whence  it  was  reco- 
vered, and  interred  in  the  Catacombs  (a).  This  height 
also  commands  a  good  view  of  Rome,  S.  Angelo,  Mon- 
ticelli,  Palombaro,  Tivoli,  S.  Veturino,  S.  Pastore,  Pa- 
lestrina,  Monte  Porzio,  Monte  Compatri,  Rocca  Priora, 
Colonna  and  Frascati.  The  Gabine  stone  ,  cut  in  the 
quarries  beneath  us,  is  a  species  of  brownish  peperino, 
paler  than  the  Alban  stone;  consists  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  various  heterogeneous  fragments;  and  resists  fire. 
Returning  hence  to  the  via  Gabina,  beyond  the  temple, 
we  observe  opposite  us  the  casale  of  the  tenimento  di 
Pantano  de'Borghesi,  a  little  to  the  left  of  which  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  Gabine  aqueduct,  the  iden- 
tity of  which  is  attested  by  an  inscription  recorded  by 
the  author  of  the  Gabine  monuments  (b)\  they  are  built 
of  opus  reticulatum  and  brick,  a  construction  similar 
to  that  of  Adrian's  villa. 

COLLATIA.  We  now  return  to  the  Osteria  del  Collatia. 
Osa,  not  far  from  which  are  ruins  called  il  Castellaccio, 
unanimously  recognised  as  those   of  ancient  Collatia. 
Virgil  inform  us  that  Collatia  was  founded  by  the  Al- 
bans, and  stood  on  an  eminence: 

"Hi  coliatinas  imponent  moutibus^arces  (<?):" 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  (c?);  and  Fron- 
tinus  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Acqua  Vergine  are 
eight  miles  from  Rome  on  the  way  to  Collatia,  where 

(a)  Bosio  Rema  Subterr.  lib.  III.  c.  36.  Boldettiosservaz.  Sopra 
i  einiiterj  di  S3.  Martin  p.  568.  (b)  p.  i!\.  (c)  iEneid.  VII.  774. 
(d)  Lib.  V. 
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they  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  casale  di  Salona.  He 
also  says  that  the  Appian  water,  the  sources  of  which 
are  near  the  casale  della  Rustica ,  had  been  augmented 
by  Augustus  with  a  stream  which  flowed  to  the  left  of 
the  via  Praenestina,  near  the  via  Collatina,  a  proof  that 
the  via  Collatina,  which  led  from^Rome  to  Collatia,  ran 
to  the  left  of  the  via  Praenestina,  circumstances  which 
concur  to  fix  the  locality  of  Collatia  at  Castellac- 
cio,  the  only  site  on  the  Collatian  way,  which  pre- 
sents vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  combining  all  these 
characteristics,  standing  as  the  ruins  do  on  an  emi- 
nence, beyond  the  sources  of  the  Acqua  Vergine,  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome,  and  to  the  left  of  the  via  Prae- 
nestina. They  consist  principally  of  edifices  of  the  mid- 
dle ages;  but  near  them  are  polygons  that  belonged  to 
the  via  Collatina;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Osa 
are  sepulchres  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  more  rude  than, 
but  not  unlike,  those  of  Sutri,  Cervetri  and  other  Etrus- 
can cities.  The^name  of  Collatia  is  probably  derived 
from  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  collis:  it  was  taken  by 
Tarquin ,  who  placed  at  its  head  his  nephew  Aruns , 
thence  called  Collatinus,  a  name  which  he  transmitted 
to  his  descendants  (a).  Lucretia  resided  at  Collatia, 
when  violated  by  the  infamous  Sextus,  whence  Virgil 
denominates  the  females  of  Collatia,  laude  pudicitiae 
celebres;  and  Brutus  was  probably  brought  up  there, 
perhaps  with  Collatinus,  for  Sylvius  Italicus  calls  Col- 
latia, altrix  casti  Collatia  Bruti  (b).  In  Cicero's  time 
it  had  fallen  into  decay  (c):  Strabo  says  that,  in  his  day, 
its  site  was  converted  into  that  of  a  private  villa  (fi?);  and 
Pliny,  who  is  the  first  classic  writer  by  whom  it  is  men? 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c  i.  [b)  Lib.  VIII.  v.  363.  (c)  Orat.  II.  con* 
traRullwn.  (d)  Lib.  V. 
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Uoned,  records  its  total  disappearance  in  his  time  (a). 
The  fate  of  the  injured  Lucrelia  still  gives  to  the  spot 
a  melancholy  interest,  an  interest  increased  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  stirring  events  which  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  changed  the  government  of  Rome  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  Republic. 

Having  visited  this  classic  spot  we  now  return  Return 
to  Rome  by  the  via  Praenestina ,  leaving  the  Osteria  j°  ^  vja 
delFOsa  to  our  left.  Ascending  gently  from  the  osteria  Praenes- 
we  pass  through  a  bare  and  desolate  country  until  we  tina* 
reach  the  ancient  bridge  called  the  ponte  di  Nona,  pons 
ad  Nonum,  because  situate  about  nine  miles  from  the 
ancient  Esquiline  gate  or  eight  and  a  quarter  from  the 
porta  Maggiore.  It  is  built  almost  exclusively  of  blocks 
of  Gabine  stone  without  cement ;  and  not  only  do  its 
seven  arches  remain  perfect,  but  the  pavement  and  even 
part  of  the  massive  parapets  still  exist.  Its  construction 
resembles  that  of  the  Tabularium,  which  is  of  the  era 
of  Sylla;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  erected  by 
that  sanguinany  tyrant  to  level  the  road  over  the  deep 
ravine,  in  which  flows  a  small  rivulet,  and  thus  facilitate 
access  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste,  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  him.  It  is  a  picturesque  object  as  well 
as  one  of  great  public  utility.  Having  reached  a  high 
flat  the  road  passes  a  house  and  a  tower,  called  from  the 
three  marble  effigies  in  relief  inserted  in  its  wall,  taken 
from  a  ruined  sepulchre ,  Torre  Tre  Teste,  beyond 
which,  to  the  right,  is  Tor  Sapienza,  so  called  because 
situate  in  a  tenement  belonging  to  the Capranica  College. 

Near  Tor  Sapienza  are  ruins  of  the  Gordian  villa, 
which  run  along  the  road  towards  Rome  for  more  than 
a  mile,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  Stadium;  of  a 

{a)  Liv.  HI.  c,  5. 
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circular  temple  with  a1  subterranean  mausoleum  and  a 
portico;  of  a  magnificent  hall,  converted  into  a  tower,  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  erecting  the  walls  on  its  vault;  and  a 
reservoir ,  all  situate  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  we 
advance  towards  Rome.  To  our  left  are  other  remains  of 
the  same  villa,  consisting  ot*  three  reservoirs  and  a  bath- 
room ,  and  terminating  beyond  the  Torre  de''  Schiavi  5 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  porta  Maggiore, 
Capitolinus,  in  the  XXXII.  chapter  of  his  Life  of  the 
Gordians ,  sajs  that  their  villa  was  situate  on  the  via 
Praenestina ;  that  it  had  a  portico  of  200  columns  in 
four  ranges  ,  three  basilics  with  various  other  edifices , 
and  baths,  such  as  could  be  seen  no  where  else  outside 
Borne:  et  thermae  quales  praeter  urbem^ut  tunc^  nus- 
quam  in  orbe  terrarum.  The  third  Gordian  died  A. 
D.  ILlx^  and  hence  all  these  constructions  indicate  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  presenting  irregular  bricks  with 
thick  layers  of  mortar,  and  pottery  inserted  in  the  vaults, 
as  we  saw  in  the  circus  of  Romulus.  The  Tor  de^chiavi 
had  been  one  of  the  thermal  halls  of  the  villa,  and  is  the 
place  of  rendez-vous  of  the  artists  in  Rome  on  occasion 
of  their  annual  festivity.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  Rome  we  pass  the  little  brook  of  the  Acqua  Bol- 
licante ,  which  is  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  rises  near  the  rdad  to  Frascati,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  Anio. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


EXCURSION  OUTSIDE  THE  PORTA  PlA SEPULCHRE  OF  S-  CONSTANTIA — CO- 
LUMBARIUM— PONSNOMENTANUS — MONS  SACER — VILLAOr  PHAON— NOMEN- 
TUM — MON  TANA—  LAMENTANA. 

We  leave  Rome  by  the  porta  Pia,  to  the  right  of  Excursion 

which  are  the  porta  Nomentana,  and  the  ancient  Prae-  outslde 

.    ■  .  the  porta 

torian  camp.  The  first  villa  to  the  right  is  the  villa  Pa-  pia;  the 

trizi,  and  that  seen  at  some  distance  to  the  left  is  the  Nomentan 
villa  Albani.  The  next  are  the  villas  Lucernari,  Massimi,  ° 
Bolognetti,  and  Torlonia,  after  which  we  soon  meet  to 
our  left  the  churches  of  S.  Constantia ,  S.  Agnes  out- 
side the  walls;  and  in  the  valley  at  some  distance  be-* 
neath  these  churches  are  the  tower  and  lake  Serpentara, 
near  which  is  the  cave  in  which  Phaon  advised  Nero  to 
take  refuge,  when  flying  from  the  friends  of  Galba,  but 
which  that  monster  refused  to  enter,  as  we  read  in  Sue- 
tonius, saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  buried  alive. 
Farther  on  to  the  right  of  the  via  Nomentana  is  an  ancient 
columbarium,  discovered  in  1822,  and  consisting  of  a 
square  chamber,  which  is  reached  by  a  narr row  flight  of 
descending  steps.  Its  four  walls  are  perforated  bj  about 
200  little  arched  loculi  in  form  of  pigeon  holes,  whence 
the  name  of  columbarium  common  to  such  cinerary 
chambers;  and  each  niche  contains  one  or  more  cine- 
rary urns,  in  which  repose  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
The  intervals  between  the  niches  and  the  new  vaulted 
ceiling  were  painted  in  fresco  with  arabesques;  and  over 
each  niche  is  the  name  of  its  occupant  on  a  little  mar- 
ble slab,  fixed  to  the  wall  by  bronze  nails.  The  floor,  as 
is  still  seen,  was  mosaic.  Among  the  inscriptions  one  is 
interesting:  it  is  that  of  the  freedman  Caius  Gargilius 
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Haemon  9  praeceptor  to  the  son  of  Proculus  Philager , 
freedman  of  Augustus,  written  by  himself,  setting  forth 
his  own  manner  of  life  and  exalting  his  numerous  vir- 
tues in  a  style  truly  characteristic:  gargilius.  haemon. 

PROCULI  PHILAGRI.  DIVI.  AUG.  L.  AGRIPPIANI  F.  PAEDAGOGDS. 
IDEM  L.  PIUS.  ET  SANCTUS  VIXI.  QUAMDIU  POTUI.  SINE  LITE. 
SINE  RIXA.  SINE  CONTROVERSI  A.  SINE.  AERE.  ALIENO.  AMICIS 
F1DEM  BONAM.  PRAESTITI.  PECULIO  PAUPER.  ANIMO.  DIVI- 
TISS1MUS.    BENEVALEAT,     IS.     QUI     HUNC  TITULUM    PERLEGIT 

meum.  Advancing  on  the  via  Nomentana  we  meet  the 
pons  Nomentanus  over  the  Anio,  about  3  miles  outside 
the  porta  Pia:  it  had  been  originally  constructed,  like 
the  ponle  Mammolo  and  Salario ,  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  except  the  curve  which  was  of  travertin,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  large  central  and  two  small  lateral  arches. 
Like  the  other  bridges  on  the  Anio  it  was  subsequently 
cut  by  Totila,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  and  rebuilt 
by  parses,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  formerly  af- 
fixed to  the  ponte  Salario,  having  been  then,  as  we  now 
see  it,  entirely  faced  with  travertins.  The  dilapidated 
tower  on  it  was  erected  in  the  VIII.  century,  repaired 
and  fortified  in  tlieXV.,  by  Nicholas  V.,  whose  armsit  bears. 
The  Mods  Beyond  this  bridge,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mons  Sa- 

Sacer.  cer^  i0  whJch  the  Roman  people  retired  A.  U.  C.  26 f, 

when  driven  into  revolt  by  Patrician  oppression,  and 
from  which  they  were  induced  to  return  to  Rome  by 
the  famous  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  but  not 
without  the  creation  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  ,  who 
should  watch  over  their  interests  and  liberties,  and  whose 
veto  was  alone  sufficient  to  annul  any  new  law  affecting 
popular  rights.  They  again  retired  to  this  mount  A.  U. 
C.  305,  when  the  tribunician  power  was  crushed  by  the 
Decemvirs,  and  Patrician  delinquency  found  its  con- 
summation and  its  retribution  in  the  infamous  judg- 
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rnent  pronounced  by  Appius,  the  desperate  resolve  of 

Virginius,  and  the  restitution  and  consolidation  of  the 

Tribunician  authority,  which  the  people  here  swore  to 

support  and  to  obey,  whence  the  name  Mons  Sacer. 

Having  passed  between  some  ruined  tonlbs,  which  Villa  of 

mark  the  line  of  the  Nomentan  way  ,  one  of  which  is   ^  sce'ag 

gratuitously  assumed  to  be  that  of  Meneniuss  Agrippa,  of  the 

we  meet  to  our  left  a  cross  road  called  la  via  della  Cec-  svt\r   e 

of  Nero. 

china:  it  is  the  ancient  via  Patinaria,  which  ran  between 
the  via  Nomentana  and  the  via  Salaria  ,  to  the  left  of 
which  was  the  villa  of  Phaon,  to  which  Nero  fled  from 
Eorae.  Advancing  along  this  road  we  meet  a  turn  to  the 
right}  but  keep  to  the  left;  having  passed  two  gate- ways 
to  our  right,  we  meet  a  third,  in  what  are  called  Le  Vi- 
gne  Nove ,  corrupted  into  Nuove,  where  entering  we 
find  the  raids  of  the  villa  of  Phaon  at  a  distance  of  a 
short  mile  from  the  via  Nomentana.  That  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  Phaon  is  clear  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  by  Suetonius  ,  who  tells  us  that  it 
stood  about  the  fourth  mile  between  the  via  Salaria  and 
the  via  Nomentana  ,  inter  Salariam  et  Nomcntanam 
viam  circa  quartum  milliarium ,  the  exact  locality  of 
these  ruins,  for  the  Salarian  and  Nomentan  bridges  are 
each  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  each,  a  mile  long,  coincides  exactly  with  these  ruins. 
They  consist  principally  of  a  crypto-portico,  built  of 
opus  reticulatum  and  brick  work,  of  the  iNeronian  epoch. 
The  particulars  of  Nero's  flight  and  death  we  read 
in  Suetonius.  Having  learnt,  while  at  dinner  in  his 
golden  house,  the  defection  of  the  army,  Nero  tore  the 
letter;  upset  the  dinner  table;  and  dashed  to  pieces  two 
exquisite  drinking  cups,  on  which  were  inscribed  some 
verses  from  Homer,  whence  they  were  called  Homeric. 
Agitated  by  various  passions,  by  fear,  hope,  despair,  he 
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revolved  various  plans  of  escape  or  self-destruction,  now 
procuring  poison  from  Locusta,  a  famous  compounder 
of  such  doses  (a)  ;  again  resolved  to  fly  to  Ostia  and 
take  shipping  for  the  east ;  now  sounding  the  Praeto- 
rian guards,  whom  he  found  alien  to  his  cause,  and  one 
of  whom  asked  him  if  it  were  so  difficult  a  thing  to  die: 
"adeo  est  difficile  mori?v;  again  about  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Galba  to  implore  some  subordinate  rank; 
now  about  to  appeal  from  the  rostra  to  the  pitj  of  the 
people  ;  and  finally  putting  off  the  decision  until  the 
following  day.  That  day  however  never  dawned  on  him: 
he  retired  to  bed  ;  at  midnight  he  was  roused  by  the 
announcement  that  the  guards  had  revolted;  and,  leaping 
out  of  bed,  he  ran  to  seek  his  friends;  but  they  had  all 
fled.  He  then  returned  to  his  room  ,  which  he  found 
plundered  and  abandoned  by  the  Imperial  guards;  and 
even  the  box  containing  the  poison  had  disappeared.  He 
sent  for  the  gladiator  Spiculus  to  dispatch  him,  but  to 
no  purpose,  on  which,  exclaiming  that  he  was  without 
friend  or  foeT  he  hurried  off  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Tiber,  when,  pausing  suddenly,  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
find  someplace  of  concealment,  where  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  gathering  storm,  on  which  his  freedman  Phaon 
offerred  him  the  use  of  his  suburban  villa.  Eagerly  em- 
bracing the  offer  he  at  once  mounted  on  horseback  in 
disguise;  and,  accompanied  by  Phaon,  Aphroditus,  Spo- 
rus,  and  another  whose  name  is  not  known,  he  hastened 
towards  the  villa.  Passing  the  porta  Nomentana  he  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  Praetorian  guards  from  their  adjoin- 
ing camp,  uttering  imprecations  against  him,  and  offer- 
ing prayers  for  his  competitor  Galba.  Having  passed  thi6 
the  gate,  he  ominously   met   on  the  road  a  corpse:  the 

(a)  Tacil.  lib.  XII.  c  66.  lib.  XIII,  c.  i5. 
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scene  was  rendered  more  awful  by  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder;  he  alighted  from  his  horse;  for- 
sook the  public  road  ;  descended  into  the  valley  and 
marsh  now  called  the  Serpentara,  where  he  sipped  with 
his  blood-stained  hand  the  stagnant  water,  observing  that 
this,  forsooth,  was  the  icewater  of  Nero,  a  luxury  which 
he  prided  himself  on  having  invented;  and,  when  advi- 
sed by  Phaon  to  secrete  himself  within  a  cave,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  there,  he  refused,  saying  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  buried  alive.  He  thence  made  his  way  amongst 
cane  plantations  and  thickets  until  he  reached  the  bridge, 
having  crossed  which  he  soon  arrived  at  the  villa  of 
Phaon ,  which  he  entered  by  a  hole  made  in  the  wall 
expressly  for  his  admission.  On  his  arrival  he  hesitated  , 
between  hope  and  fear,  whether  lie  should  or  should  not 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence:  the  noise  of  the 
cavalry,  who  had  already  surrounded  the  house,  left  no 
time  for  further  indecision;  accordingly,  holding  in  his 
guilty  hand  the  instrument  of  death,  he  applied  it  trem- 
blingly to  his  throat;  and,  aided  by  his  freedman  Epa- 
phroditus,he  inflicted  the  dreaded  death-wound. Before  he 
had  lost  consciousness  the  Centurion  entered;  and  to  him 
were  addressed  Nero^s  last  words,  Late:  is  this  fidelity!, 
when,  fainting,  he  expired  with  eyes  projecting  and 
glazed,  so  as  to  fill  the  beholders  with  horror  and  dread: 
"Extantibus  rigentibusque  oculis,  usque  ad  horrorem 
formidinemque  astantium'1')  (a).  Thus  perished  Nero  5 
whose  name  is  less  that  of  a  man  than  of  a  monster, 
and  whose  infamous  and  cowardly  death  is  an  awful 
example  of  jnst  retribution. 

With  the  permission  of  Icelus ,   the  freedman  of 
Galba,  the  body  of  Nero,  enclosed  in  a  white  coverlet 

(a)  Sueton.  Vit.  Neroa.  c.  47  sqq. 
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of  gold  tissue  ,  which  adorned  his  bed  on  every  new* 
yearVday,  was  burnt  on  the  spot  at  an  expence  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds;  and  his  impure  ashes,  gathered 
by  iEcloge  and  Alexandra,  his  nurses,  and  by  Actehis 
concubine,  were  deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre  of 
the  Domitii  on  the  Pincian,  within  a  porphyry  urn  sur- 
mounted by  an  altar  of  Lunensian ,  with  an  enclosure 
of  Thasian,  marble. 

Mentana,  Returning  to  the  via  Nbmentana,  the  traveller  will 

the  ancient  .  .  „  1  •     • 

Women-       retrace  his  steps  to  Rome,  or  prosecute  his  journey  to 

turn.  la  Mentana,  the  ancient  Nomentum  ;  and  in  the  latter 

case  he  will  find  the  journey  described  in  its  proper 
place  (a).  Nomentum  is  situate  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Rome,  arid  is  now  called  Mentana  and  Lamentana. 
It  was  an  Alban  colony,  founded  in  the  Sabine  country, 
when  conquered  hy  Latinus  Sylvius  (b).  It  was  taken 
by  the  Elder  Tarquin,  who  subjected  it  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  whilst  he  suffered  it  to^e  still  govern- 
ed by  its  local  laws.  It  joined  the  first  and  second  La- 
tin Leagues  against  Rome,  after  which  it  became  a  Ro- 
man mnnicipium;  and  of  it  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  it  existed  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  Ovid, 
Seneca  and  Martial  possessed  lands  in  its  vicinity,  fa- 
mous, as  they  still  are,  for  the  excellence  of  their  wine(c). 
It  became  an  episcopal  See  so  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury ,  when  Stephen  is  mentioned  as  its  bishop ,  in 
the  Acts  of  S.  Restitutus;  and,  in  800,  Leo  III.,  accom- 
panied by  the  Roman  Senate  and  Clergy  and  Corpora- 
tions ,  went  as  far  as  Momentum  to  meet  Charlemagne 


{a}  Vol.  IV.  p.'aSo.  {b)  ./Eneid.lib.  Vf.  v.  45.  (c)  Ovid.  Fast, 
lib.  IV.  Strabo  lib.  V.  Seneca  ep.  104.  Columella  lib.  III.  c.  3.  Plin. 
lib.  III.  c.  12,  XIV.  c.  4,  Martial  Epigr.  lib.  I.  ep.85.  VI.  ep.  43.  X. 
ep.  44.  XII.  ep.  57. 
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qn  his  way  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown  in  Rome;  di- 
ned with  him  there;  and  returned  with  him  to  Rome. 
The  famous  Crescentius,  who  for  some  time  ruled  Rome, 
and  was  put  to  death  in  996 ,  was  a  native  of  Momen- 
tum (a).  In  the  middle  ages  it  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Borghese  family. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  skirt  of  a  hill  ,  behind 
which  probably   stood  the  ancient   city ,   and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  large  wide  street.  Its  Baronial  castle  of 
the  XIII.   century   sill   exists ;  near    it    is  the  church  5 
and  before  both   is    the   piazza  ,    on  which   we  observe, 
besides  other  antiquities,  an  alto  rilievo  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  which  they  call  S.  Giorgio.  Near  the  arch 
of  the  Gothic  door  of  the  castle  is  a  statue  vested  in  the 
toga,  of  unknown  designation.  This  part  of  Lamentana 
may  be  called  the  old  town.  The  new  town  consists  of 
the  street  already  mentioned,  which  runs  in  the  line  of 
the  ancient  road,  and  was  built  for  the  most  part  during 
the  last  century.  Under  the  belfry  are  inscriptions,  taken 
probably  from  some  sepulchre,  and  relating  to  the  He- 
rennian  and  Brutian  famities,  both  of  whom  were  of 
the  Horatian  tribe,  and  wereT  no  doubt,  connected  with 
Momentum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  the 
effigies  of  three  persons  of  the  Appuleian  family  with 
inscriptions.  The  name  Sophonuba  in  one  inscription 
is  African,  and  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  Sophonisba, 
the  daughter  of  Asdrubal  and  wife  first  of  Syphax  and 
next  of  Masinissa.  It  is  well  known  that  a  branch  of  the 
Appuleii  had  been  established  at  Medaui  a  since  the  se- 
cond century  of  our  era,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated 
Platonic  Philosopher,  A puleius,  author,  among  other 
works,  of  the  Golden  Ass, 

(a)  Muratari,F.  I.S.T.  II.  P.  I.  p.  5o$. 
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CHAP.    V. 


THE   SALARIAN   WAT — CATACOMBS    OF    S.    PRISCILLA — PONTE    SALAIIO  -* 
ANTEMNAE FIDENAE — CRUSTUMERIUM. 


Excursion  We  pass  by  the  circus  and  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 

outside        through  the  porta  Salaria.  About  a  mile  from  the  city 

the  porta  •     £,  r%  •  •    -n 

Salaria;        gate  are  "*e  Catacombs  of  S.  Priscilla,  a  contemporary 

Catacombs  0f  tbe  Apostles ,  and  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian 
of  S.  Pris-  17 

cilia.  Senator  Pudens.  The  principal  entrance  to  her  Cata- 

combs is  in  the  Villa  Gangalante ,  belonging  to  Card, 
della  Porta.  The  Annals  of  the  martyrs  of  the  III.  cen- 
tury record  that  about  130  Christians,  when  assembled 
here  on  the  anniversary  of  one  of  their  martyred  bre- 
thren, to  celebrate  the  solemn  rites  of  religion  at  his 
tomb ,  were  consigned  to  a  lingering  death  by  closing 
Up  their  only  egress.  A  visit  to  these  Catacombs  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  and  is  therefore  rare.  Leaving 
the  Catacombs  we  meet  to  our  right  the  villa  Albani, 
beyond  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  ponte  Salario,  we  cross  the  bridge  of  that  name. 
Theponte  The  ponte  Salario  spans  the  Anio  ,  and  is  the  last 

bridge  over  it  before  it  flows  into  the  Tiber.  This  bridge 
is  first  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  combat  be- 
tween Manlius  and  the  Gigantic  Gaul,  A.U.  C.  394.  The 
Gauls  were  encamped  beyond,  and  the  Romans  at  this 
side,  the  bridge,  when  the  Gaul  challenged  the  bravest 
among  the  Romans  to  single  combat,  and  the  challenge 
was  accepted  by  the  young  Manlius,  who  slew  the  Gaul, 
and  stripped  him  of  his  collar,  torques,  whence  he  ob- 
tained  the  name  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  a  title  of  dis- 
tinction ,   which   he  transmitted  to  his  branch  of  the 
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Manlii  (a).  Like  the  Ponte  Mammolo  and  Nomentano, 
the  ponte  Salario  consists  of  one  large  central  arch  and 
two  lateral  smaller  ones :  like  them  too  it  was  cut  by 
Totila  and  repaired  bj  Narses  {b)\  and  its  repairs  were 
pompously  recorded  bj  two  inscriptions,  which  remained 
affixed  to  the  bridge  until  1798,  when  the  Neapolitans, 
who  then  occupied  Rome,  pursued  by  the  Republicans, 
cut  the  bridge;  and  the  inscriptions  fell  into  the  river, 
where  they  still  remaiu.  Of  the  primitive  Roman  bridge, 
the  two  smaller  arches  alone  remain,  and  are  built  of  tufa. 
Beyond  the  bridge,  to  the  left,  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
sepulchre,  on  which  was  erected  a  little  tower  in  the XIII. 
century.  Beyond   this  tomb  took   place  the  battle  be- 
tween Tullus  Hostilius  and  the  Fidenates  and  Veiientes, 
after  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Metius  Suffetius  5  and 
here  also  Tarquinius  Priscus  defeated  the  Sabines.  Here 
too,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  Annibal  encamped  against 
Rome;  and  here  Crassus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Sylla,  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  crushed  for  ever  the  rival  facr 
tion  of  Marius.  Between  this   bridge  and  the  villa  of 
Phaon,  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  tower  cal- 
led the  Serpent ara,)  near  which  are  the  marsh  and  cave 
already  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  flight  of  Nero 
from  Rome  to  the  villa  of  his  freedmau,  previously  to 
that  monster's  suicide. 

The  ancient  city  of  Antemnae,  founded  by  the  Si-  Ancient 
culi  (c),  and  so  called  because  it  stood  before  the  river,  Anteronae, 
ante   amnem  (d) ,   is  placed  by  Strabo  (e)    and  Plu- 
tarch (/)  very  near  Rome,  outside  the  porta  Collin  a,  to 


(a)  Lit.  lib.  VII.  c.  9  sqq.  [b)  Procop.  Gothic  War.  lib.  III.  c.  24. 
(c)  Dionys.  lib.  I.  c  17.  lib.  It.  c.  35.  [d]  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  Lib.  IV. 
iq)  Lib.  V.  c  5.  (f)  Vit.  Syll.  c.  3o. 
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which  has  succeeded  the  porta  Salaria:  and  hence  the 
river  before  which  it  stood  must  be  the  Anio,  and  its 
locality  must  be  the  hill  that  rises  directly  over  the 
Anio  and  the  Tiber. 

Antemnae  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  very  strong, 
and  as  having  taken  up  arms  against  iEneas  and  his  fol- 
lowers (a).  The  people  of  Antemnae  suffered  on  occasion 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and  engaged  in  the 
subsequent  war  against  the  Romans:  they  were  defeated 
by  Romulus,  and  their  city  was  colonised  with  Romans; 
but,  by  the  influence  of  his  wife  Hersilia,  the  conquered 
obtained  the  honour  of  Roman  citizenship  (b).  They 
joined  the  first  Latin  League  against  Rome,  but  were 
defeated  at  lake  Regillus  with  the  whole  Latin  Confede- 
ration (c).  The  remains  of  the  Samnite  army  under  Te- 
lesinus  retired  to  Antemnae,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
army  of  Scylla,  they  capitulated;  but  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  treaties  ,  they  were  inhumanly  butchered  by 
his  order  in  the  villa  Publica  at  Rome  (d).  Diony- 
sius  mentions  Antemnae  as  existing  in  his  day  ;  but 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  category  of  cities,  that  once  exi- 
sted and  were  reduced  to  private  villas;  and  after  this 
notice  of  Strabo  its  name  disappears  from  the  pages  of 
history.  Of  it  the  only  vestiges  that  remain  are  the  frag- 
ments that  lie  scattered  on  the  hill,  and  some  few  traces 
of  ancient  walls.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  about  a  mile 
in  circumference:  and  the  hill,  which  is  steep  and  not 
unlike  the  Capitol,  has  four  points  of  access,  which 
served  as  so  many  gates,  and  is  reached  by  turning  to 
the    left    before    arriving  at   the  porta    Salaria ,    and 


(a)  £Wid.  VII.  v.  63i.  (6)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c,  II.  Dionys.  Kb,  II.  c.  i5^ 
(c)  Dionys.  lib.  I,  c.  21.  [d)  Vol.  I.  p.  no  sq. 
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ascending  the  height  between  the  road  and  the  Acqua 
Acetosa. 

Dion  ysius  informs  us  that  ancient  Fidenae  was  si-  Its  site  and 
tuate  five  miles  outside  the  porta  Collina,  immediately 
on  the  Tiber,  which  flowed  in  rapid  vortex  beneath  it  (a): 
Livj  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  lofty  elevation  (&);  and 
on  the  Peutingerian  Chart  it  is  made  to  indicate  the  first 
station  from  Rome  on  the  Salarian  way.  All  these  cha- 
racteristics combine  in  fixing  its  site  on  Castel  Giubi- 
leo,  so  called  because  it  belonged  in  the  XIV.  century 
to  a  family  of  that  name  (c).  It  is  five  miles  outside  the 
ancient  porta  Collina:  rises  high  over  the  Tiber;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  still  presents  some  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cienty  city.  The  height  immediately  over  the  river  was 
evidently  the  fortress:  the  city  itself  was  about  three 
miles  in  circumference;  and  it  formed  nearly  a  perfect 
square.  On  the  declivity  to  the  right  of  the  modern  road 
are  vestiges  of  opus  reticulatum,  which,  of  course,  be- 
longed to  it  when  a  Roman  municipium:  in  the  tufa  is 
an  ancient  conduit:  near  it  are  vestiges  of  ancient  se- 
pnlchres,  cut  also  in  the  tufa  in  a  conical  form  like  those 
of  ancient  Veii;  and  over  the  entire  site  of  the  city  are 
scattered  various  fragments  of  terra  cotta  and  of  ma- 
sonry. Vitruvius  mentions  the  lithoidal  tufa  of  Fidenae; 
and  its  ancient  quarries  may  still  be  seen  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill  between  the  casale  delta  Serpentara 
and  the  colle  di  villa  Spada. 

The  name  of  Fidenae  occurs  in  Virgil  (d)  and  Ta- 
citus (e)  in  the  singular  number;  but  it  is  generally 
found  in  the  plural.  Livy  informs  us  that  the  people  of 


[a)  Lib.  II.  III.  X,  (b)  Lib.  IV.  c,  2s.  (c)  Atti  dell'  Accademia 
Rotnaua  di  Archeologia  T.  V.  p.  261.  [d)  iEneid.  lib.  VI.  v.  773.  (e)  An- 
iial  lib.  IV.  c.  62. 

Vol.  IV.  53 
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Fidenae  had  been  originally  Etrurians  ,  and  had  been 
subdued  by  Romulus  (a).  They  revolted  under  Tullus 
Hostilius,  andwere  obliged  to  receive  aRoman  colony  (b): 
again  they  revolted  under  Ancus  Martius ,  and  were 
again  defeated  (c):  they  joined  the  Veiientes  against  the 
Elder  Tarquin,  and  after  their  discomfiture  a  Roman 
garrison  was  left  to  guard  their  city  (d):  they  joined  the 
Sabines  in  favour  of  Sextns  Tarquin  and  were  with 
them  defeated,  had  their  lands  confiscated  and  their  city 
newly  garrisoned  (e):  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Veii 
against  Rome  A.  U.  G.  315,  and,  when  called  upon  to 
account  for  their  revolt,  put  to  death  the  four  Roman 
ambassadors,  for  which  they  suffered  a  dreadful  retri- 
bution (/);  and  finally  they  again  joined  Veii  against 
Rome  A.  U.  C.  327,  when  their  city  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  they  themselves  sold  as  slaves.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Fidenae  in  his  day  as  a  private  villa;  but,  like  Veii, 
Gabii,  Labicum ,  it  subsequently  rose  to  importance 
under  Tiberius;  and  Tacitus  records  a  melancholy  event 
which  occurred  there  A.  U.  C.  780,  when  50,  000  per- 
sons were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  breaking  down  of 
an  amphitheatre  (g).  Suetonius  makes  the  proportion  of 
the  killed  amount  to  20,  000  persons  (k).  An  inscrip- 
tion recorded  by  Muratori  attests  the  existence  of  Fi- 
denae and  its  Senate  A.  D.  105  (/),  and  another  inscrip- 
tion, found  in  1767,  speaks  of  its  Dictator  under  Gal- 
lienus,  A.  D.  267.  Anastasius  mentions  it  as  a  city  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  (y);  and  we  know  from  Ughelli 
that  such  was  its  importance  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  had  been  at  an  early  period  an  episcopal 

(a)  Lib.  I.  c.  i5.  (b)  Dionys.  lib.  III.  (c)  Ibid,  (d)  Dionys.  lib.  V. 
Liv.  lib.  II.   (e)    Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  17  sqq.  (/)    Lib.  IV.  c.  62.  (g)  Vit. 
Tiber,  c.  11.  (h)   Thesaur,  p.  3i6.  n.  4.    (1)   Amaduzzi  Anecdot.  T.  L; 
p.  462.  (/)  Vit.  S.  Sylvcstr. 
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See  (a).  Its  name  ocurs  in  the  Peutingerian  Chart  in 
the  VII.  century,  after  which  period  it  disappears  al- 
together as  a  city.  The  ancient  Crustumerium,  the  ter- 
ritories of  which  joined  those  of  Fidenae ,  probably- 
stood  about  seven  miles  beyond  Fidenae  at  Tor  S.Gio- 
vanni} but  of  it  no  traces  exist  (b). 

CHAP.  VI. 

VEII — THE  ISOLA    FARNESE. 

To  the  mere  superficial  sight-seer  there  is  perhaps  Veii,  its 
no  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  more  unattractive,  to  mstoI7? 
the  man  of  lettres  and  the  antiquary  none  more  attrac- 
tive, than  the  kw  existing  remains  of  ancient  Veii.  The 
rival  of  Rome  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to  those  of 
Camillus,  a  period  of  about  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
during  which  she  gallantly  met  her  encroaching  neigh- 
bour on  many  a  bloody  battle-field ,  Veii  was  finally 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  superiour  fortunes  of  Rome; 
and  the  interest  which  she  awakens  is  much  enhanced 
hy  the  perfect  accordance  existing  between  the  accounts 
left  us  ,  as  we  shall  see ,  by  the  ancient  historians  and 
the  monuments  by  which  we  recognise  the  site  of  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  Veii,  an  accordance^  which  proves  that 
the  history  of  Rome,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  is 
not,  as  some  moderns  would  persuade  us,  mere  fable. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Veii,  Livy  informs 
us  that,  after  the  death  of  iEneas,  the  Tiber  was  recog- 
nised as  a  common  boundary  between  the  Latins  and 
Etrurians  (c):  the  Etruscan  territory  included,  on  the 

(a)  Ughelli  Italia  Sacra  T.  X,    (b)    Dionys.  lib.  X.  c.  26, 
(c)  Lib.  I.  c.  3. 
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seaside,  the  tract  of  country  between  the  stream  of  Pro- 
cow  Nuovo  and  the  left  branch  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  its 
inland  district,  running  along  that  small  channel,  em- 
braced the  crater  of  Baccano,  lakes  Stracciacappe  and 
Mantignano  and  the'natural  emissary  of  lake  Bracciano, 
that  is  extended  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Arrone, 
which,  from  that  point  to  the  sea,  served  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Veientes  and  Caerites.  The  first  time  that 
Veii  appears  in  the  pages  of  history  is  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus,  who  had  attacked  and  seized  the  city  of  Fi- 
denae,^ consequence  of  the  Fidenates  having  inter- 
cepted provisions  forwarded  by  the  Tiber  for  Rome  bj 
the  people  of  Grustumerium  (a).  Fidenae  was  distant 
from  Veii  only  six  miles;  and  the  Veientes  ,  viewing 
with  jealousy  or  fear  the  Romans  in  possession  of  this 
advanced  post,  demanded  its  evacuation.  Romulus  paid 
no  attention  to  the  demand  ;  the  Veientes  crossed  the 
Tiber  to  attack  the  Roman  garrison;  Romulus  hastened 
to  its  relief;  and  the  Veientes,  victorious  in  the  first, 
were  vancpiished  in  the  second,  encounter.  Again,  how- 
ever, they  tried  the  fortune  of  war  against  Rome  ;  and 
again  they  were  defeated.  They  suppliantly  sued  for 
peace,  which  they  obtained  for  100  years  on  condition 
of  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  line  of  territory  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  together  with  the  salt-ponds 
at  its  mouth,  and  of  giving  50  hostages  (£);  and  the 
peace  lasted  about  70  years  ,  when  it  was  violated  by 
the  Veientes,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius , 
aided  Fidenae  in  a  revolt  against  Rome.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  combined  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Romans  and  Albans,  on  the  other  (c),  took 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  i5.  [b)  Dionys.  lib.  II.  c.  44.  45.   {c)    See  In- 
dex, Alba  Longa. 
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place  between  the  Anio  and  Fidenae,  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Veii  and  Fidenae  (<?-).  The  war  however 
did  not  terminate  until  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins  , 
when  the  fortunes  of  Rome  again  triumphed;  and  the 
Veientes  were  deprived  of  the  tract  of  country  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  salt-ponds  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  including  the  Sjlva  Maesia  (&);  and  it  was  to  se- 
cure this  newly  acquired  tract  of  territory  and  the  salt 
ponds  that  Ancus  Martius  built  Ostia ,  and  founded 
there  a  Roman  colony  (c).  In  the  reign  of  the  Elder  Tar- 
quin  war  again  broke  out  between  Veii  and  Rome;  and 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Eretum,  which  gave  to 
Rome  a  supremacy  over  the  Etruscan  cities  ,  leaving 
however  to  the  latter  the  right  to  be  governed  according 
to  their  own  laws  (  d).  This  is  the  last  wat  on  record 
between  Rome  and  Vei1  during  the  time  of  the  kings. 

After  the  dethronement  of  the  second  Tarquin  the 
Etrurians  under  Porsena  espoused  the  tyrants  cause:  an 
indecisive  battle  took  piace  near  the  Sylva  Arsia ,  in 
which  perished,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  their  first 
Consul  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and;,  on  the  part  of  the 
Etrurians,  Aruns  the  son  of  Tarquin.  By  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  Romans  and  Porsena  the  Veians  re- 
covered all  their  lost  territory  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Romans  by  Porsena,  in 
consequence  of  their  kind  conduct  to  the  remaius  of 
the  Etruscan  army  after  the  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Aricia  (e).  The  peace  lasted  twenty  five  years,  that  is 
until  U.  G.  271.,  when  the  Veians,  taking  advantage  of 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  Romans,  renewed  hostili- 


(a)    Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  27.  Dionys  lib.  III.  c.  23  sqq.    (b)    Liv  lib.  I. 
c.  53.  Dionys.  lib.  III.  c.  41.  (c)  See  Index,  Ostia.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.42. 
<t)  Dionys.  lib.  VIII.  c.  82. 
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ties  against  them.  The  Roman  army,  under  the  Consuls 
Caius  Manlius  and  Marcus  Fabius,  encamped  near  Veii: 
the  Etrurians  also  encamped  outside  their  city  walls:  a 
bloody  but  indecisive  battle  ensued,  in  which  were  en- 
gaged, on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  20,000  infantry  and 
4200  cavalry,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Etrurians,  £2,£00 
between  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  battle  lasted  from 
midday  until  night:  the  consul  Manlius  and  the  consu- 
lar legate  Quintus  Fabius,  with  several  tribunes,  perish- 
ed on  the  side  oi  the  Romans;  but  the  Etrurians  in  the 
course  of  the  night  abandoned  their  camp  ,  which  was 
next  day  plundered  by  the  Romans  (<z).  The  people  of 
Veii  now  adopted  new  military  tactics,  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  their  city,  and  thence  making  occasional 
hostile  incursions  even  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Rome  (h). 
To  meet  this  exigency  the  306  Fabii  represented  to  the 
Senate,  thro"1  the  medium  of  C.  Fabius  then  for  the 
third  time  Consul,  that  such  a  mode  of  warfare  deman- 
ded ,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ,  not  a  large  army  but 
a  permanent  garrison;  and  that  this  they  were  prepared 
to  undertake  in  their  own  persons  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  who  ordered  them  to  appear  in  arms  next 
day  at  the  house  of  the  Consul,  who  there  placed  him- 
self at  their  head;  and  thence  passing  before  the  Capitol 
amid  the  applauses  of  their  friends  and  fellow  country- 
men, they  offerred  up  vows  to  the  immortal  gods  for 
the  success  of  their  bold  enterprise;  sedincassum  missae 
preces,  says  Livy.  They  issued  forth  from  Rome  by  the 
right  arch  of  the  porta  Carmentalis  (c),  and  fixed  their 
garrison  on  an  elevated  point  over  the  Cremera,  where, 


(a)  Dionys.  lib.  IX.  c.  5  sqq.     (/>)    Dionys.  lib.  IX.  c.  14.  Liv. 
lib.  II.  c.  48.  (c)  See  Index,  Porta  Carmentalis. 
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according  to  Dionysius,  that  river  separated  the  Roman 
from  the  Veientian  territory,  a  point  which,  after  mi- 
nutely examining  all  the  localities,  Antiquaries  recog- 
nise in  the   steep  height  to  the  left  of  the  Flaminian 
way,  where  that  way  is  crossed  by  the  Cremera,  about 
six  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  exactly  on  the  eminence  on  which  stands  the  Oste- 
ria  della  Valchetta ,  a  point,  which  commands  the  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Cremera  as  far  as  Veii;  and  is  situate 
about  midway  between  Rome  and  that  city.  For  two 
years  they  maintained  undisputed  possession  of  that  for- 
tress ,  considerably  impeded  the  hostile  incursions  of 
the  Veientes,  and  harassed  them  incessantly:  but  embol- 
dened by  success  they  now  began  to  acton  the  offensive, 
at  considerable  distances  from  their  fortress.  This  the 
Yeientes  encouraged :  and  ,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary U.  C.   279,  pretending  to  fly,  they    lured  on 
their  unwary  pursuers  into  an  ambuscade,  as  related  by 
Ovid  in  the  second  booh  of  his  Fasti;  and  there  dispatch- 
ed them  after  feats  of  fruitless   valour.  Elate  with  this 
victory  the  Veientes  advanced  as  far  as  the  Vatican  hill, 
where  they  pitched  their  camp;  and,  thence  passing  the 
Tiber,  they  reached  the  temple  of  Hope  near  the  porta 
Maggiore ,  where  they  engaged  the  Romans.  The  issue 
remained  doubtful;  and  both  Belligerants  finally  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  forty  years  (a).  The   truce  however 
was,  as  before,  broken  by  the  discontented  Veientes  , 
who  committed  depredations  on  the  Roman  territories 
U.  C.  31 1.;  but  war  was  not  formally  renewed  until  U. 
C.  318  (&),  when  Tolumnius,  king  of  Veii,  induced  the 
Roman  colony  at  Fidenae  to  revolt,  and  murder  the  am- 
bassadors sent|from  Rome  to  recall  the  revolted  to  alle- 
le) Liv.  lib.  II.  c.  54.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  1V<  c.  1. 
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giance.  A  battle  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae 
between  the  Romans  and  the  combined  Veientes,  Fide- 
nates  and  Falisci,  in  which  Tolumnius  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  military  tribune  Cornelius  Cossus;  and  the  Ve- 
ientes were  put  to  flight  (a).  Three  years  after,  availing 
themselves  of  a  plague  that  ravaged  Rome,  the  Veientes 
presented  themselves  at  its  gates  in  hostile  array;  retired 
thence  to  Momentum  ;  and  were  there  defeated  by  the 
Dictator  Aulus  Servilius,  who  also  made  himself  master 
of  Fidenae ,  into  which  lie  penetrated  by  means  of  a 
mine  (b).  A  truce  was  again  granted  to  the  Veientes, 
and  again  violated  by  them.  The  Fidenates  too  again 
revolted,  and  put  to  death  the  Roman  colonists  resident 
there;  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  Dictator  Ma- 
mercus  Aemilius ,  and  their  city  raised  to  the  ground; 
but  the  Veientes  obtained  a  truce  of  twenty  years  (c), 
during  which  however  they  manifested  hostile  intentions 
towards  Rome.  The  Romans,  therefore,  at  the  close  of 
the  truce ,  availing  themselves  of  some  frivolous  pre- 
texts, declared  war  against  them  ,  resolved  to  anihilate 
Veii  as  they  did  Fidenae  (d).  The  command  of  the  Ro- 
man army  was  confided  to  the  tribunes  Titus  Quintius 
Capitolinus,  Quint  us  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Caius  Ju- 
lius Julus,  Aulus  Manlius,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus 
and  Manius  Aemilius  Mamercinus  (e).  Veii  was  now 
besieged  by  the  Roman  army:  the  siege  lasted  ten  years; 
and  its  issue  was  still  doubtful.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  was  during  this  siege  that  the  Roman  soldiery  first 
received  regular  pay.  The  Romans  now  became  impa- 
tient oi'  delay:  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Alban  lake 
gave  them  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  j 

(a)  Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  17  sq<[.  {b)  Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  22.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  IV. 
c.  3i.  (d)  Liv.  lib.  IV.  c.  49.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  60. 
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which  replied  that  when  the  waters  should  receive  an 
artificial  outlet,  Yeii  should  be  taken;  and  the  answer 
was    found  to   accord  with  that  given  by  an  Etruscan 
augur  during  the  interval  of  the  embassy  to  Delphi  (a). 
The  outlet  was  commenced;  and  when  it  was  complete  the 
Dictator  MarcusFurius  Camillus  was  sent  to  press  forward 
the  siege.  The  response  was  deemed  an  intimation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Veii  was  to  be  taken;  and  accordingly  Ca- 
inillus  commenced  a  mine  into  the  citadel.  When  nearly 
completed  and  about  to  be  opened,  he  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  besieged  to  a  different  quarter  by  a  feigned 
attack:    the  mine  was  now  opened  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Citadel:  the  Roman 
soldiers  issued  forth;  dispatched  the  guards;  threw  open 
the  city  gates;  and  this  once  potent  rival  of  Rome  was 
quickly  inundated  by  the  Roman  army,  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword,  the  city  plundered,  and  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  survived  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  after  a  ten 
years  siege  fell  the  Etruscan  Troy!  The  statue  of  Juno, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city,  was  transferred  to  Rome, 
and  placed  with  great  pomp  on  the  Aventine,  where  a 
splendid  temple  was  erected  to  that  divinity,  which  re- 
mained  until  the  fall  of  paganism  (b).  The  question 
was  warmly  debated  at  Rome  ,  whether  the  conquered 
city  should  be  colonised  with  Romans;  but  the  voice  of 
Camillus  prevailed;  and  it  was  abandoned  to  decay.  Veii 
was  taken   U.   C.  360  ;  and   its  territory  was  divided 
amongst  the  Roman  people,  each  colonist  obtaining  a 
farm  of  seven  acres. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  re- 
tired to  Veii,  which  they  fortified:  thither  Camillus  di- 

(a)  See  Index,  Albran  lake,  [b)  See  Index,  temple  of  Juno  Aventina* 
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rected  his  course  From  Ardea  ,  while  Brennus  besieged 
the  Capitol^and  the  Roman  army  under  his  command 
marched  thence  to  liberate  Rome  from  its  Gallic  inva- 
ders, a  proof  that  Veii,  altlib  depopulated,  had  not  been 
destroyed,  by  the  Romans,  After  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
the  question  as  to  the  occupation  of  Veii  was  again  de- 
bated 3  Rome  having  been  burnt  by  them  ;  but  the 
eloquence  and  authority  of  Camillus,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  popularity,  decided  the  question  in  the  negative;  and 
the  project  was  abandoned  for  ever  U.  C.  365.  Some  of 
the  houseless  and  disheartened  Romans,  however,  find- 
ing ready  accommodation  in  Veii ,  continued  to  dwell 
there;  but  a  decree  of  the  Senate  enforced,  under  pain 
of  death,  their  return  to  Rome. 

From  A.  U.  C.  365  to  708,  that  is  for  a  space  of 
343  years,  Veii,  the  object  of  so  much  contest  and  blood- 
shed ,  remained  deserted ,  and  thus  fell  gradually  into 
decay,  when  Caesar  planted  there  a  colony;  distributed 
the  lands  among  his  mutinous  soldiery  5  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  Roman  Veii  (a).  Yet  even  during 
the  existence  of  the  new  colony  there  remained  within 
the  ancient, walls,  which  still  continued  to  exist,  tracts 
for  pasturage;  the  ploughshare  furrowed  the  streets;  and 
the  shepherd  blew  his  horn  among  the  ruins  of  this 
renowned  city: 

Et  Veii  veteres  et  vos  turn  regna  fuistis, 
Et  vestro  posit  a  est  aurea  sella  foro « 

Nunc  intra  muros  past oris  buccina  lente 

Cantat  et  in  vestris  ossibus  arva  metunt  (b). 
In  the  Triumviral  war  the  colony  suffered  much;  and 
to  these  calamities  allude  the  emphatic  words  of  Lucan: 

(a)  Plutarch.  Vit.  Caesar.  Cicero  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  IX.  ep.17. 
Appian.  Civil  Wars.  lib.[II.   [b)  Lib.  IV.  eleg.  n. 
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Tunc  omne  Latinnm 
Fabula  nomen  eriti  Gabios,  Veiosque^  Coramque. 
Pulvere  vice  tectae  poterunt  monstrare  ruinae  (a). 
Of  its  subsequent  revival  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  antiquities  found,  as  we 
shall  see,  on  the  spot.  Inscriptions  have  also  been  found 
in  Roman  Veii  relating  to  Claudius;  and  Pliny  enume- 
rates among  the  Etrurians  of  his  day  the  people  of 
Veii  (b).  The  passage  of  Florus,  Hoc  tunc  Veientes 
fuere^  nuncfuisse  quis  meminit?  Quae  reliquiae?  quod' 
ve  vestigium?  Laborat  annalium  fides  ut  Veiosfuisse 
credamus,  may  serve  to  illustrate  that  Compendiator's 
love  of  hyperbole  or  rather  of  more  than  poetic  licence, 
but  cannot  silence  the  voice  of  history  or  refute  the 
evidence  of  facts.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Isola  Farnese  we 
shall  find  an  inscription  recording  its  existence  in  the 
third  century;  and  the  latest  inscription  found  there, 
appertaining  to  the  IV.  century,  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  ,  informing  us  that  Veii  had  then  its  Ordo. 
It  relates  to  the  Father  of  Constantine,  Flavius  Vale- 
rius Constantius,  whom  it  designates  most  noble  Cae- 
sar, that  is  Emperor  Elect: 

FL  .  VALERIO 

CONSTANTIO    ]NO 

BILISSIMO  .  C  A  E 

SARI  .  NOSTRO 

ORDO.CIVITATIS 

VEIENTAWORVM 

POSVIT 

The  inscription  was  found  in  1774,  and  is  recorded  by 

Amaduzzi  (c).  Veii  is  further  noticed  in  the  Peutinge- 

(a)  Pharsal.  lib.  VII.  v.  39i  sqq.  [b)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  III.  c.  5.  §.  8. 
[c)lAncodeta  Litter ariaT.  III.  p.  464. 
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rian  Table,  and  in  the  Anonymous  of  Ravenna,  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  not  forgotten  in  the  VIII.  cen- 
tury. It  then  totally  disappears  from  the  page  of  history; 
and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  fortress 
in  the  XL  century,  has  been,  from  its  isolated  form,'de- 
signated  la  Isold  ,  and  subsequently  from  its  having 
belonged  to  the  Farnese  family,  la  Isola  Farnese  (a), 
a  name  which ,  altho  now  the  property  of  the  Rospi- 
gliosi,  it  still  retains. 
Journey  to;  Having  premised  this  historical  sketch  we  now  com- 

mence our  excursion  from  Rome  to  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  cities.  The  present  road  toVeii  is  by  the 
porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Milvian  bridge.  Nearly  a  mile 
outside  the  gate  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the  right,  that 
conducts  to  the  villa  di  Papa  Giulio,  the  once  favourite 
retreat  of  Julius  II.,  and  to  the  Acqua  Acetosa.  Con- 
tinuing our  journey  along  the  Flaminian  way  we  meet 
immediately  on  our  right  the  circular  church,  and  next 
the  little  temple  of  S.  Andrew,  both  already  descri- 
bed as  has  also  been  the  Milvian  bridge.  Reyond 
the  bridge  are  three  roads  ,  one  to  the  left  made  by 
order  of  Pius  IV.,  and  leading  to  the  porta  Angelica 
and  S.  Peter\  another  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ancient  Flaminian  way,  and  a  third  between  both, 
which  is  the  ancient  Cassian  way  ,  so  called  from  the 
Censor  Lucius  Cassius  ,  by  whom  the  Tepulan  water 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  626,  and  who  must  have 
^repaired  the  road.  At  the  point  beyond  the  bridge, 
where  the  Flaminian  and  Cassian  ways  diverge  ,  stood 
the  gardens  of  Ovid: 
wu]Nec  quos  pomiferis  posilos  iu  collibus  hoitos 
Spectat  Flaminia,  Claudia  juncta  viae/'' 

(a)  Codex  Vsticanus  7901. 
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The  Ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  who  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cataline,  were  seized  beyond  the  bridge: 
the  gardens  of  Martial  stood  on  the  opposite  range  of 
the  Janiculan  hills;  and  the  osteria  to  the  right  beyond 
the  bridge  occupies  the  site  of  one,  which  was  in  an- 
cient, as  the  present  one  is  in  modern,  times,  a  favourite 
resort  for  conviviality,  much  frequented  by  the  disso- 
lute monster  Nero.  We  advance  by  the  ancient  Cassian 
way;  and,  having  passed  the  hill  and  descended  into  the 
valley,  we  cross  the  little  bridge  over  the  Acqua  Tra- 
versa ,  so  called  because  it  flows  across  the  road.  It  is 
the  ancient  Tuscis,  on  the  banks  of  which  A nnibal  en- 
camped on  his  departure  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  when 
about  to  direct  his  course  towards  mount  Soracte,  near 
which  stood  the  temple  of  Feronia  ,  famed  for  it?  rich 
treasure,  which  he  plundered  (a).  The  remains  of  an- 
cient tombs,  which  we  occasionally  observe  to  our  left, 
mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  Cassian  way.  About  five 
miles  from  Rome  we  meet  to  our  left  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Caius  "Vibius  Marianus,  preposterously 
called  the  tomb  of  Nero,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
interred  in  his  family  sepulchre  on  the  Pincian.  The 
tomb  stood  to  the  right  of  the  Cassian  way ,  and  hence 
the  inscription  is  on  that  side,  and  is  as  follows: 
d     .     m     .     s. 

P.VIBI  .P  .  F.MARIAJVI  .  prOC. 
ET  .  PRAESIDI  .  PROV  .  SARDINlAE  .  P  .  P  .  BIS 
TRIE  .  COHH.  X.  PR.  XI.  URB,  mi.  TIG.  PRAEF.  LEG. 
II  .  ITAL  .P.P.  LEG  ,  III  .  CALL  .  7.  FRVMENT 
O  R  I  V  N  D  O   .    EX   .    ITAL    .    IvL    .    D  E  R  T  O  N  A 

PATRI       •       DVLCISSIMO 
ET.REGINIAE     .     MAXIMAE    .    MA'fRI 

(a)  Strabo  lib.  V.  c.  2, 
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KARISSIMAE 
VIEI    .    MARIA    .    MAXIMA  .   C  .  F   .  FIL    .  ET    .    HER 

This  inscription  informs  us  that  the  monument  is  sa- 
cred to  the  Manes  of  Publius  Yibius  Marianus,  son  of 
Publius,  who  was  procurator  and  president  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sardinia,  twice  Propraetor,  Tribune  of  the  tenth 
Praetorian  cohort,  of  the  eleventh  Urban,  of  the  fourth 
of  the  vigils,  praefect  of  the  second  Italian  legion,  pro- 
praefectof  the  third  Gallic  legion,  centurion  of  the  com- 
missariat ,  descended  from  the  Italian  colony  of  Julia 
Dertona,  now  Tortona ;  to  her  very  dear  Father ,  and  to 
her  very  dear  mother  Reginia  Maxima;  erected  by  Yi- 
bia  Maria  Maxima,  a  distinguished  female,  daughter  and 
heiress.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  large  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble ,  raised  on  a  base  rudely  repaired  in  mo- 
dern times;  and  its  style  and  ornaments  bespeak  the 
era  of  Septimius  Severus. 

To  the  right  of  this  tomb,  a  little  beyond  the  fifth 
modern  mile,  ran  an  ancient  road  to  Veii  by  the  Ospe* 
daletto ,  Tor  Vergata  and  the  Arco  del  Pino  •,  and  its 
rugged  descent  is  occasionally  marked  by  ancient  tombs. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  Roman  roads  to  the  municipium; 
and  reached  the  Cremera,  as  we  shall  see  ,  under  the 
Piazza  d^Armi.  The  other  branched  from  the  Flaminian 
way  at  the  sixth  modern  mile;  ran  along  the  Cremera 
till  it  reached  Veii;  and  its  direct  communication  with 
Fidenae,  terminating,  as  it  did,  at  the  Tiber,  exactly 
opposite  that  ancient  allie  of  the  Veientes,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  been  the  ancient  Etruscan  road. 

At  the  eighth  modern  mile,  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  right ,  is  the  casale  in  which  Pius  VII.  stopped 
on  the  2/4th  of  May  1814,  on  his  return  from  his  capti- 
vity at  Fontainebleau.  We  next  pass  the  lorre  delle  Cor- 
nacchie5  and  arrive  ,  a  little  beyond  the  XI.  milestone  .. 
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at  la  Storta,  the  first  post  from  Rome,  so  called  from 
the  sudden  turn  of  the  road  at  this  village.  About  a 
short  mile  beyond  la  Storta,  we  meet  a  cross  road  to  the 
right,  which  leads  down  to  the  Isola  Farnese,  leaving  to 
the  left,  as  we  descend,  the  branch  road  to  Formello, 
after  which  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  fortress  of  Etrus- 
can Veii ,  now  occupied  by   a  wretched  village. 

Before  commencing  our  walk  over  the  site  of  the  '^entity 
°  .  .of  Yen. 

ancient  city,  we  shall  premise  a  few  observations  on  its 

identity  with  the  vestiges  to  be  traced  in  this  locality; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  premising  that  of  that  iden- 
tity no  reasonable  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained. 
Some  however,  with  Biondo,  had  placed  it  atPonzano; 
some,  with  Volaterrano  and  Fulvio,  near  Fiano;  some, 
withNiccolini,  atMartignano:  Gluverius  placed  it  at  Scro-» 
fano;  Morelli  at  Civita  Castellana;  but  Nardini,  with  his 
characteristic  discrimination  and  research,  triumphantly 
established  its  site  at  the  Isola  Farnese,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  Luke  Holstein  and  Fabretti.  His  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  L? Antic o  Veio  ,  was  assailed 
by  the  puny  attacks  of  Mazzocchi ,  which  were  refuted 
by  Perazzi,  the  nephew  of  Nardini,  in  a  little  work  which 
he  quaintly  entitled  la  Scopetta.  In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury the  advocate  Zanchi  would  place  Veii  on  Monte 
Lupoli,  part  of  the  eastern  brow  of  the  crater  of  Bac- 
cano,  an  opinion  which  he  sought  to  sustain  princi- 
pally by  absurdly  assuming  that  the  celebrated  mine  of 
Camillus  had  been  discovered  by  him  among  the  an- 
cient and  modern  channels  cut  to  drain  that  lake. 

The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Veii  will  not  detain 
us  long,  for  the  authority  of  Dionysius  alone  were  suf- 
ficient for  its  establishment:  "Veii,"  says  he,  "is  distant 
from  Rome  about  100  stadia;  stands  on_a  high  preci- 
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tousl  rock}  and  is  of  the  same  extent  with  Athens  (a): 
hadds  that  it  was  the  near  eest  Etruscan  city  to  Rome; 
and  in  the  epitome  published  by  Card.  Mai  we  read 
that  4;it  was  in  nothing  Inferior  to  Rome^possessing  a 
Tast  and  fertile  territory,  in  part  mountainous,  in  part 
level,  of  most  pure  and  salubriaus  air,  having  no  mar- 
shes in  its  vicinity,  and  abounding  with  wholesome,  na- 
tural streams  (£)."  According  to  Dionysius  Veii  was 
then  about  100  stadia  from  Rome:  according  to  the  same 
author  the  mile  consisted  of  jeight  stadia;  and  Veii  was 
thus  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome.  With  Diony- 
sius accords  the  Peutingerian  Chart,  which,  pointing  out 
the  Stations  on  the  Cassian  way,  omitting,  as  usual,  the 
fractions,  has  ROMA  AD  POINTEM  III.  ADSEXT{M 
III.  VEIIOS  VI.  Against  these  concurring  and  conclu- 
sive testimonies  it  is  alleged  that  Livy  places  Veii  about 
XX  miles  from  Rome;  but  Livy  does  not  speak  of  the 
distance  of  the  city  but  of  some  of  its  conflicts  with 
Rome:  JYos  intra  vicesimum  lapidem  oppugnationem 
perferre  piget  (c).  Again  the  authority  of  Eutropius  is 
adduced ,  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  XVIII.  miles 
from  Rome  (d).  In  reply  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that 
the  numbers  of  Eutropius  in  relation  to  distance  are 
uniformly  incorrect.  Thus  in  the  passage  referred  to  he 
places  Fidenae  six,  whereas  it  is  only  five,  miles  distant 
from  Rome:  Alba  Longa  ,  which  was  XIV.,  he  makes 
only  XII.,  miles  from  Rome;  and  the  Algidus,  at  least 
XVIII.,  he  makes  only  XII.,  miles  from  the  same  city. 
His  numbers  therefore  are  entitled  to  little  considera- 
tion, he  having  been  a  careless  compiler,  and  his  com- 
plation  moreover  having    been    strangely  interpolated 

(a)  Lib.  II.  c.  54.  (b)  Lib.  XII.  c.  21.  (c$  Ub,  V.  c.  4.  (4  Lfo.Lc.4- 
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by  Paul  the  Deacon  ia  the  XI.  century  (a).  His  autho- 
rity therefore  can  have  little  weight  against  that  of 
Dionysius,  who  lived  22  years  in  Rome,  at  a  time,  more- 
over ,  when  Veii  was  conspicuous  as  a  Roman  colony; 
who  visited  the  localities  which  he  describes;  whose  des- 
cription of  Veii  accords  exactly  with  the  Jsola  Farnese 
and  with  the  Peutingerian  Chart;  and  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  historian  as  accurate  as  he  is 
veracious,  supported  too  as  he  is  by  monuments  of  in- 
disputable authority,  found,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the 
spot,  and  relating  all  to  Veii. 

Having  thus  premised  an  historical  epitome  of  Veii  Its  re- 
and  recognised  its  identity,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  mains- 
its  vestiges.  The  remains  of  Etruscan  Veii  we  shall  find 
to  consist  of  its  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds;  its    se- 
pulchral chambers;  the  sites  of  its  gates  ;  traces  of  its 
walls;  part  of  the  bridge  before  its  gate  opening  towards 
pietra  Pertusa;  its  Necropolis;  and  the  Ponte  Sodo;  and 
of  Roman  Veii  the  only  remains  are  its  columbarium  , 
called  il  Cimiterio,  to  the  east  of  which  stood  the  Ro- 
man municipium,  together   with   remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre. 

The  Isola  Farnese,  where  we  commence  our  walk,  \yajfc  over 
is  a  steep  oblong  height,  running  from  east  to  west,  its  site, 
composed  of  volcanic  ashes  indurated  by  rain,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  ancient  castle,  a  wretched  village,  the 
squalid  population  of  which  amounts  to  about  22  inha- 
bitants ,  the  village  church  and  the  ruined  oratory  of 
S.  Lucia.  The  proximity  of  the  Isola  to  the  city,  as  we 
shall  see,  its  commanding  position,  and  its  having  been 
accessible  only  on  one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  point, 
at  once  proclaim  it  the  citadel  of  Etruscan  Veii ,  on 

(«)-Fabriciu9,  Bibliotheca  Latina,  lib.  III.  c.  g.  §.  7aqq. 
Vol.  IV-  5d 
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which  stood  the  temple  of  Juno,  in.  which  the  soldiery 
of  Gamillus  made  their  appearance  through  the  famous 
mine,  which  probably  ran  through  the  modern  steep 
ascent,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains  5  and  the   latter 
conjecture  becomes  more  probable  from  the  friable  na- 
ture of  the  hill,  rendering  it  easy  of  excavation.  To  the 
right  of  the  entrance  of  the  parochial  church  of  S.  Pan- 
oratius  is  the  following  inscription,  found  in  the  piazza 
d^Armi,  which  remains  to  be  seen: 
L.  MUNATIO 
FELICI 
PATRI 
The  Holy-water  font ,  which  we  meet  on  entering ,  is 
formed  from  ancient  marble  fragments:  the  church  is  of 
the  XV.  century,  as  is  also  its  great  altar-piece,ra  wretch- 
ed fresco  representing  the  Goronat  ion  of  the  B.  Vir- 
gin, Ascending  hence  to  the  ruined  oratory  of  S.  Lucia 
we  find  within  its  walls  the  pedestal  of  the    statue  of 
Victory ,  dedicated  tlie  3rd  of  Jan.  A.  D.  2A9,  a  proof 
that  Veii  existed  under  the  Philips  in  the  III.  century, 
then  repaired  its  monuments,  and  preserved  its  Ordo, 
and  that  its  Quinquennial  Duumvirs  were  Publius  Ser«? 
gius  Maximus  Sabinianus: 

VICTORIAE 

A  V  G  V  S  T 

S  A  C  R  V  M 
RESTITVTAE  POST  ANTI 
QVISSIMAM      VETVSTA 

TEM 
ORDO    VEIENTIVM 

Descending  hence  to  the  point,  where  we  commenced 
our  ascent  to  the  citadel ,  we  observe  opposite  us  re- 
mains of  sepulchral  chambers  with  niches,  from  which 
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Sir  "W.  Gell  inferred  that  the  Isola  Farnese  could  not 
have  been  the  citadel  of  Veii,  as  the  Ancients  never  bu- 
ried within  their  walls  (a);  but  these  sepulchral  cham- 
bers are  evidently  not  on  the  Isola  Farnese.  Returning 
to  the  road  and  descending  to  our  left  by  a  road  ob- 
viously more  modern  than  Etruscan  Veii  ,  we  observe 
along  its  left  margin  conduits  of  terra  cotta,  which  car- 
ried off  the  rills  that  descended  from  the  declivities.  To 
the  left  the  heights  are  planted  and  to  the  right  is  a 
truly  picturesque  gulph  9  in  which  flows  the  fosso  di 
Formello  ,  a  branch  of  the  Cremera.  This  fatal  river, 
which  beheld  the  fall,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  valour 
and  glorious  deeds,  of  the  300  Fabii,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  drained  lake  of  Baccano ,  about  21  miles  from 
Rome ;  washes  the  walls  of  Veii ,  where  it  unites  with 
the  fosso  delPIsola  to  form  the  fosso  deMue  Fossi;  pas- 
ses through  the  tenement  of  Valca ,  where  it  assumes 
the  name  of  fosso  di  Valca ;  crosses  the  Flaminian  way 
under  a  bridge  called  due  case ,  near  the  VI.  modern 
milestone;  and  enters  the  Tiber,  which  is  little  less  than 
six  miles  distant  from  VeiL  The  two  streams  of  the  fosso 
di  Formello  to  the  east  and  of  the  fosso  della  Isola  to 
the  west  determine,  as  we  shall  see,  the  site  of  Etruscan 
Veii;  and  its  plan  resembles  a  vast  peninsula,  united, 
on  the  north-west ,  to  the  skirts  of  the  Merluzza ,  and 
isolated  on  every  side  by  the  fosso  di  Formello  and  the 
fosso  deirisola.  The  land,  therefore,  beyond  the  valley  is 
ancient  Veii;  and  on  its  elevated  brow  remains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  wall.  Advancing  we  meet  a  mill,  at  which 
the  fosso  di  Formello  falls  in  a  pretty  cascade  from  a 
height  of  fifty  feet,  having  crossed  which  we  find  our- 
selves on  an  ancient  road,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading 

{a)  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  Vol.  II.  p.  338. 
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up  to  Etruscan  Veii,  which  was  here  entered  by  its  wes- 
tern gate.  A  little  farther  on  we  enter  a  field  to  the 
right,  in  which  we  observe  a  gate  of  the  mediaeval  vil- 
lage of  Veii,  called  il  Portonaccio;  and  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  gate  we  observe  on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
our  left  remains  of  an  Etruscan  wall.  In  the  direction 
of  this  gate  ran  the  ancieut  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  citadel,  the  site  of  which,  as  seen  from  this 
point,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Diony- 
sius,  who  describes  it  as  standing  on  a  precipitous  height. 
Continuing  to  advance  in  this  direction,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  elevated  plane,  we  meet  to  our  left  other  remains 
of  an  Etruscan  wall,  consisting  of  quadrilateral  masses 
of  local  tufa,  which,  together  with  the  course  of  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  determine  in  this  quarter  the  form  and 
extent  of  the  city,  as  the  cuts  in  the  rocks  and  the  na- 
tural openings  determine  throughout  the  sites  of  its 
gates.  Descending  hence  towards  the  Cremera,  we  meet 
as  we  advance  a  warm  chalybeate,  saturated  with  carbo- 
nic acid  gass,  which  bubbles  and  escapes ,  from  which 
taking  the  path  to  the  left  we  reach  some  tombs,  cut  in 
the  rock  on  the  steep  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  still  retain- 
ing part  of  their  stuccos  and  frescos ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  Etruscan,  formed  into  Roman,  sepulchres.  We 
hence  reach  the  modern  house ,  which  we  observe  on 
the  eminence,  and  which  stands  on  the  piazza  d^Armi, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  which  is  the  confluence  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Cremera ,  which  encircle  the 
site  of  ancient  Veii.  Near  their  confluence  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  another  gate,  opening  on  a  road,  which 
ascended  to  the  arco  del  Pino  on  the  declivity  beyond 
the  fosso  di  Formello  :  it  is  a  magnificent  arch  cut  ar- 
tificially in  the  tufa  rock.  The  piazza  d1Armi3  as  it  is 
called  by  the  people,  may  have  been  ,  like  the  Jani- 
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ciilum  in  Rome,  a  second  fortress:  Sir  W.  Gell  thinks 
it  the  only  fortress  of  Veii;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Romans  could  have  perforated  unpercei- 
ved  a  point  so  much  exposed,  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
washed  bj  the  united  streams  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Cremera.  In  the  direction  of  Vaccareccia  is  a  mound, 
which  we  observe  in  the  distance  with  a  tree  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  which  had  probably  been  raised  as  a  tumulus 
over  the  slain  in  some  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Veientes.  Crossing  the  piazza  d1  Armi   diagonally  we 
reach  the  remains  of  another  gate,  the  internal  fortifi- 
cations of  which  still  in  part  remain  together  with  ves- 
tiges of  the  gate*  The  road  through  the  valley  wound 
round  the  declivity,  and  entered  Veii  by  this  gate.  At 
a  short  distance  to  the  left,  on  the  piazza  d'Armi ,  are 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  now  almost  non-descript;  and 
from  this  spot  we  have  a  view  of  Monte  Musino,  six 
miles  from  Veii;  Formello  about  five  miles;   and  Rac- 
cano  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  Monte  Musino  is  the 
ancient  Ara  Mutiae,  situate  in  the  Veientian  territory, 
and   rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  summit  of 
the  bill:  it  is  cut  into  three  terraces;  and  on  its  summit 
was  a  large  circular  building,  perhaps  the  altar,  frag- 
ments of  which  remain  together  with  the  lucus  sacer,  a 
beautiful  grove  still  preserved  with  veneration.  Retur- 
ning to  the  gate,  we  observe,  on  the  ridge  beyond  the 
ravine,  stone  steps,  which  lead  up  from  the  road  be- 
neath to  the  opposite  table-land.  Advancing  across  the 
adjoining  plain  we  reach  at  its  further  extremity  the 
fosso  deirisola,  at  a  point,  which  had  been  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  one  solid  buttress  of  which  remains  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream  ,  consisting  of  square  blocks 
of  tufa,  having  crossed  which  we  meet  the  Roman  colum- 
barium ,  which  still  retains  some  depositories  of  the 
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dead,  cut  in  the  local  tufa,  and  which  is  called  by  the 
people  il  Cimiterio.  The  winding  picturesque  ridge  to 
our  right,  as  we  return,  separated  by  the  Cremera  from 
Veii,  is  the  Necropolis  of  this  Etruscan  city,  the  tran- 
quil sojourn  of  its  forgotten  dead ,  whose  tombs  have 
been  in  part  but  a  few  years  discovered.  They  are  cut 
in  the  tufa  which  composes  the  hill  5  are  entered  by 
rudely  arched  doorways;  consist  of  one  or  more  cham* 
bers,  each  about  twelve  feet  square  ,  rudely  arched  in 
the  rock,  having  each  a  shelf  or  shelves  around  it,  broad 
enough  to  support  cinerary  urns  or  vases  or  offerings 
for  the  dead,  with  occasional  niches,  that  go  back  about 
a  foot  into  the  rock  beyond  the  shelf  or  shelves. 

An  inte-  Q£  tjle  tomDS   which  are  let  for  excavation  to  dif- 

resting 

Etruscan     ferent  dealers  by  Prince  Rospigliosi,  one,  discovered 

tomb.  among  many  others  by  the  Gav.  Campana,  in  184.3,  in  a 

state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  since  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government,  is  shown  to  strangers  by  the 
Custode,  Antonio  Valeri,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  A 
short  ancient  road,  cut  in  the  tufa,  conducts  to  it:  two 
lions  of  most  ancient  style  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
road,  as  do  two  others  that  of  the  tomb,  the  four  of  lo- 
cal tufa;  and  the  door,  now  a  small  iron  one  ,  had  also 
been  of  tufa,  but  was  found  broken  by  the  ancient  pro- 
faners  of  the  tomb,  who  however  seem  to  have  confined 
their  rapacity  to  the  precious  metals.  The  tomb  is  di- 
vided into  two  chambers:  its  ancient  door-frame ,  now 
supported  by  an  outer  breastwork  of  masonry,  is  a  rude 
arch,  built  of  polygonal  masses  of  tufa,  joined  without 
cement,  a  species  of  Pelasgic  construction  5  and  in  the 
vases  around  as  well  as  on  the  stone  funeral  biers  were 
remains  of  human  bones,  some  of  which  had  been  burnt, 
a  proof  that  burning  as  well  as  burial  prevailed  among 
the  Etrurians.  On  the  funeral  bed  to  our  right  are  frag- 
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hients  of  a  cuirass  and  spear ,  with  a  helmet  pierced 
through  by  a  lance,  which  probably  perforated  atso  the 
head  of  the  Etruscan  warrior  ,  and  consigned  him  to 
this  tomb5  in  which  no  memorial  has  been  found  to  re- 
cord his  fame.  His  martial  deeds  however ,  altho  unre- 
corded and  unsung,  may  have  rivalled  those  of  Aga- 
memnon, for  as  Horace  says: 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi:  sed  omrtes  illacrymabiles 

Urgentur^  ignotique,  longa 

Node:  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
On  his  bier  also  remain  a  metallic  candelabrum,  a  vase 
of  the  same  material  in  form  of  a  praefericulum,  some 
mirrors  etc.  On  the  wall  which  separates  this  from  the 
adjoining  inner  room  are  paintings  of  men  and  animals, 
sphynxes,  horses,  panthers,  so  defective  in  design  as  to 
indicate  the  remotest  period  of  Etruscan  art,  being  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  architectural  style  of  the 
tomb,  and  no  doubt  anteriour  to  the  foundation  ofRome. 
The  inner  chamber  is  similar  to  the  outer:  on  its  floor 
stands  a  metal  brazier;  and  in  both  chambers  are  several 
vases  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  simply  varnish- 
ed ,  some  adorned  with  reliefs,  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals  in  the  archaic  Etruscan  manner.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  the  tomb  were  also  found  a  few  little  fi- 
gures in  terra  cotta ,  and  some  animals  sculptured  in 
amber.  On  the  walls  of  this  smaller  chamber  are  painted 
some  crowns,  garlands  perhaps  for  the  deceased. 

Descending  from  the  Necropolis  to  the  Cremera  , 
we  observe,  as  we  cross  the  stream  ,  its  bed  and  banhs 
cut  into  a  number  of  troughs  or  basins  partly  by  the 
current  and  partly  to  supply  stones  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rude  doors  of  the  tombs;  Sir  William  Gell 
thinks  it  probable  that  in  them  the  nymphs  of  Yeii? 
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like  those  of  Troy ,  "washed  their  white  garments  ia 
the  days  of  peace.*1"  At  some  distance  to  the  right  the 
ponte  deirisola  crosses  the  Cremera:  it  is  an  ancient 
bridge,  consisting  of  one  arch  ,  and  is  built  partly  of 
tufa  and  partly  of  travertin  5  by  it  the  road  from  the 
Septem  Pagi,  built  on  as  many  heights  near  Rome,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Cassian  way  5  entered  Veii.  Ascending 
direct  from  the  basins  above-mentioned,  we  find  in  the 
ravine  to  our  left  a  warm  chalybeate,  near  which  is  the 
ponte  Sodo ,  a  bridge  cut  by  the  ancients  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  about  70  feet  long  by  20  feet  high,  but  now 
nearly  concealed  by  wood:  in  its  interior  is  a  sewer  from 
the  citadel ,  and  another  near  one  of  the  extremities. 
The  road  over  this  bridge  crossed  the  Formello;  and  of 
it  exist  remains  near  that  village. On  the  declivity  adjoin- 
ing the  ponte  Sodo  is  part  of  the   walls  of  Veii ,   con* 
sisting  of  ponderous  masses  ten  and  eleven  feet  in  length, 
and  some  more  than  five   feet  in  height,   the   courses 
of  which  coincide  in   the  joinings,  thus   indicating  a 
construction  of  a  remote  period,  when  the  advantage  of 
uniting  two  upper  blocks  ahove  the  centre  of  a  lower 
one  was  not  appreciated:  between  the  lower  ranges  and 
the  rock  is  a  bed  of  three  courses  of  brick ,  probably 
intended  to  produce  an  artificial  level  5  but  not  only 
these  peculiarities  of  construction  but  the  wail  itself, 
visible  in  the  time   of  Sir.  W.  Gell ,  are  now  entirely 
concealed  by  the  trees  and  bushes.  The  bridge ,  which 
was  one  of  the  great  accesses  to  the  city,  was  cut  arti- 
ficially in  order  to  exclude  the  lower  ground  from  with- 
in the  stream,  and  thus  give  additional  security  to   the 
citadel.  The  walls  are  conducted  hence  along  the  higher 
grounds,  and  present  two  entrances  separated  by  a  square 
tower,  as  is  clear  from  the  foundations  which  still  re- 
main on  the  rocks,  but  are  now  invisible. 
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Advancing  we  meet  to  our  left  Roman  Veil,  about 
the  centre  of  which  were  found  the  two  colossal  heads 
of  Augustus   and  Tiberius,  the  noble   seated  colossal 
statue  of  Tiberius  crowned  with  oak,  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, a  mutilated  statue  of  Germanicus,  the  twelve  Ionie 
columns  of  Carrara  marble  forming  the  colonnade  of 
the   Roman  post-office ,  and  the  twelve  composite  co- 
lumns of  bigio,  that  adorn  the  chapel  of  S.  Benedict  in 
the  new  basilic   of  S.  Paul.  Several  inscriptions  found 
here  mention  a  temple  of  Mars,  a  Schola  of  Fortuna 
Fortis,  a  peristyle  of  Fortuna  Redux,  a  theatre,  a  bath, 
and  the  worship  of  Victory,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Piety 
and  the  Genius  of  the  Veientes.  The  excavations,  which 
restored  them  to  light,  took  place,  in  18 10-1 81  £,  at  the 
expense  of  Sign.  Giorgi  5  but   the  objects  found  were 
purchased  by  order  of  Pius  VI.  Among  the  inscriptions 
was  the  following ,  now  in  the  Capitoline  museum ,  at- 
testing the  flourishing  condition  of  the  municipium  un- 
der Augustus: 


S&7 
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CENTVM .  YIrI  .  MVNlCIPlI.  AVGVSTI.VEIENTIS 

RO  MAE    .    IN    .   AEDEM    .    VENERIS    .    GENETRlCIS   .    CVM    CONVENI 
SENT     .    PLACVIT    .    UNIVERSls    .    DVM    .    DECRETVM    .    CONSCRIBERETYR 
IN   TERIM    .   EX    .    AVCTORITATE    .    OMNIVM    .    PERMITTI 
C    .    IVLIO     .    Dlvl    .    AVGVSTI   .    L   .    GELOTI    .    QVI    .    OMNI    .   TEMPORE 
MVNICIP    .    VEIOS    .  NON  .  SOLVM  .   CONSILIO  .  ET  .  GAATIA  .   ADIVVER1T 
SED    .    ETIAM     .    IMPENSls  .    SVls  .  ET  .  PER  .  FILIVM  .  SVVM  .  CELEBRARl 
VOLVERIT    .    HONOREM    .    El    .    IVSTISSIMVM    .    DECERN1    .    VT 
AVGVSTALIVM    .    NVMERO    .    HABEATVR    •   Afi(^VE  .    AC  .    SI    .   EO 
HONOftE    .    VSVS  .    SIT   .  L1CEATQVE  .    eI    .    OMNIBVS    .    SPECTACYLIS 
MVNICIPIO     .    NOSTRO    .    BISELLIO  .  PROPRIO    .    INTER    .    AVGVS 
TALES    .    CONSIDERE    .    CENlSQVE    .   OMNIBVS    .  PVBLlcIs 
INTER   .    CENTVM    .    VIROS    .    INTERESSE    ITEMQVE    .    PLACERE 
&EQVOD    .    AB    .    EO    .    LlfiEBlSQVE    .    EIVS    .    VECtIgA.L    .    MVNlCIPlI 
AVGVSTI  .    VEtENTIS    .   EXIGERETVR 

ADFVERVNT 

C.   SCAEVIVS    CVRIATIVS     ^  CN,    OCTAVIVS    .    SABINVS 

L     PERPERNA   PRISCVS       U     VIR  T.    SEMPRONIVS    .    GRACCHVS 

MN.  FLAVIVS    RVFVS.    Q  P.    ACVVIVS    .    P    .    F    .    TRO... 

T.    VET1VS   RVFVS.    Q  C.    VElANIVS   .    MAXIMVS 

M.    TARQVITIVS  SATVRNIN  T     TARQVITIVS    .    RVFVS 

t.  MAECILIVS   SCRVPVS  G.    IVLIVS    .    MERVLA 


L.    FAVON1YS    LVCANVS 


ACTVM 


GAETVLICO  .   ET  .  CALvtsiO  .  SABINO  .  C09 

The  two  consuls  here  mentioned  are  the  Consules  Suf- 
fecti  of  the  year  779  of  Rome  or  B.  C.  26,  the  XII.  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  the  inscription  we  learn 
that  Veii  had  its  Council,  composed  of  one  hundred 
members,  hence  called  Centum  virs  ,  thirteen  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Caesar  in  Rome;  that  it 
had  its  Duumvirs ,  who  were  then  Caius  Scaevius  Cu- 
riatius  and  Lucius  Perpenna  Priscus  5  its  Quaestors , 
who  were  Manius  Flavins  Rufus  and  Titus  Vettius  Ru- 
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fus ;  that  wishing  to  remunerate  the  services  of  Caius 
Julius  Gelotus,  freedman  of  Augustus,  they  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  Augustal,  and  conferred  On  him  and 
sons  the  privilege  of  the  hisellium  in  the  midst  of  the 
Augustals  at  public  spectacles,  and  of  the  Centumvirs 
at  public  suppers ,  together  with  an  exemption  from 
municipal  taxes. 

Amongst  the  Centumvirs  mentioned  in  the  decree 
is  Marcus  Tarquitius  Saturninus  of  the  Tromentinej 
tribe ,  who ,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  inscriptions 
found  in  1812,  had  been  praefect  of  the  Shielded  Co- 
hort, Captain  of  the  XXII.  and  Tribune  of  the  III.  Le- 
gion; and  who  had  the  honour  of  a  statue  in  Veii,  whichj 
having  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Mars$ 
was  restored  by  Cneius  Caesius  Athictus.  The  statue 
had  been  originally  erected  to  him  by  the  XXII.  legion* 

M     .    TARQVITIO    .    T    .    F 

TRO    .    SATVRNINO 

PR AEF.  COHORT. SCVTATAE 

PRIMOPILO.LEG.  XXU 

T  R  t  B  .  M  I  L  I  T  .  LEG  i  III 

LEG  .  XXII. 

CN  .  CAESIVS  .  ATHICTVS  .  ADLECT 
INTER.  C  .  V1R.STATVAM  .  EX.RVINA 
TEMPLI.MARTIS.VEXATAM  SVA.IMPENSA 
REFECIT .  ET .  IN  .  PVBLICVM  .  RESTITVIT 

The  Tarquitii ,  as  we  learn  from  their  various  medals 
recorded  by  Eclihel  (<z),  consisted  of  two  branches^  Pa* 
trician  and  Plebeian;  and  of  the  former  branch  was  Mar- 
cus Tarquitius  Priscus,  who  became  the  accuser  of  Sta- 
tilius  Taurus  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (#);  was  subse- 
quently proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  was  condemned  for 

(«)  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  T.  V.  p.  522.  (b)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XII  c  59. 
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extortion  in  the  reign  of  Nero  A.  D.  63  (a).  Virgil  men- 
tions Tarquitus  as    the  Founder  of  the  family ,  and 
makes  him  son  of  Faunus  and  the  Nymph  Dryope: 
Tarquitus  eocultans  contra  fulgentibus  armis 
Sylvicolae  Fauno  Dryope^  quern  nympha  crearat 
Obvius  ardenti  se  se  obtulit. 
The   Tarquitian  books  on   augury  had   been   famous 
among  the  ancients.  Macrobius  mentions  the  Ostenta- 
ritim  Arborarium  composed  by  Tarquitus  Priscus  (b); 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  records  that  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate ,  before  his  fatal  expeditoon  against  the  Persians 
A.  D.  363  9  consulted  the  augurs  on  the  signs  of  the 
planet  Mars?  and  received  for  answer:  re  quid  tum  ter* 
taretur,  alleging  that  their  response  was  taken  ex  Tar- 
quitianis  libris  in  titulo  de  Rebus  Divinis  (c). 

The  Cneius  Caesius  Athictus  ,  who  reerccted  the 
statue,  had  been  aggregated  to  the  Gentumvirs  of  Yeii; 
had  statues  erected  to  him  by  the  Augustals  ;  had  re- 
built the  schola  or  wall  of  Fortuna  Fortis  ;  and  was 
married  to  Gaesia  Sabina,  priestess  of  Fortuna  Redux, 
who  emulated  the  munificence  of  her  husband  ,  facts 
recorded  by  the  following  inscriptions  found  in  Ro- 
man Veii: 


(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XIV.  c.  5g.     (b)    Satnrn.  lib.  11*  c.  f. 
(c)  Lib.  XXV,  c.  a. 
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C  N  .  G  A  E  S  I  O  .  ATHICTO 
ADLEGTO  .  INTER  .  C  .  YIR 
OMNIB.HONORIB  .EXORNATO 

AYGVSTALES  .  MVNICIPlI 

AVG   .   VEIENTIS 
EX  .  AERE  .  CONLATO  .  H  .  C 

CN    .    CA  ESIO 
A  T  II I  G  T  O 

,„.    '  t,  ALLECTO    .     INTER  .  C  .   VIR 

O  M  N  1  B  V  S     .     RONORIBVS 

EXORNATO 
EX.  AERE.  CONLATO 
QVAM  .  MVNICIPES  .  OMNIS 
ORDO  .  El  .  COBTYLIT 
IN  •  ORCHESTRA  .  LVDlS 
Q  V  O  S  .  FECERVNT 
P  .  MEMMIVS  .  APVLVS  P  .  ET 
C  .  POPPAEVS  .  PRISCVS.II.VIR 

The  following  inscription  also  found  here,  relating  to 
Caesia  Sabina  and  now  in  the  villa  Albani5  is  interest- 
ing as  illustrative  of  ancient  manners: 

CAESIAE  .  S  A  BIN  A  E 
CN.  CAESI  .ATHIGTI 
HAEG    .   SOLA  .  OMNIVM 

FEMINARVM 
MATRIBVS  .  G  .  VIR  .  ET 
SORORIBYS  .  ET  .  FILIAB 
ET  .  OMNIS  .  O  R  D  I  N  I  S 
M  V  L I E  R I B  .  MVNICIP1B 
EPVLVM.  DEDIT.DIEBVSQ 
LVDORVM  .  ET  .  EPVLI 
VIRI    .    SVI    .    BALNEVM 
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CVM  .  OLEO  .  GRATVITO 

DEDIT 
SORORES.  PIISSIMAE 

This  inscription  informs  us  that  Caesia  Sabina  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of  the 
Veientian  Centumvirs,  and  to  all  the  women  of  the  mu- 
nicipium,  that,  on  the  daj  of  her  husband's  bansquet 
and  games ,  she,  at  her  own  expense  ,  afforded  all  the 
guests  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  bath  with  oil;  and  that 
hence  the  wives  of  the  other  centumvirs ,  of  whom  her 
husband  was  one,  and  who  characterise  themselves,  So* 
rores  Piissimae ,  raised  to  her  a  statue.  From  another 
inscription  we  learn  that  a  monument  was  erected  to 
her  by  her  husband;  that  she  was  a  Priestess  of  Fortuna 
Redux;  and  that  her  husband  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
statues  ,  to  her  honour  ,  the  Schola  or  hall  of  Fortis 
Fortuna ; 

en  .  caESIVS  .  ATHICTVS 

caesiaE  .  SABINAE  .  SACERd 

fortunae  .  reDVClS  .  SGHOL  .  COL 

lapsam  forTIS  .  FORTVNAE  A  SOLo 

claVSlT  .  STATVISq  .  ornavit 

The  following  inscription,  found  in  1812  ,  records  the 
erection  of  a  monument  by  the  municipium  to  Tibe- 
rius and  his  son  Drusus  Caesar  A.  U.  G.  78^,  the  jear 
in  which  Drusus  fell  a  victim  to  the  dark  designs  of 
Sejanus: 

Druso  CAESARI  TI  CAES  ,  d  .  aug  .  f . 

Ti.caes.f.  d.AVG.N  PONT  .  MAX  .  tr  .  p  . 

Cos  ii  .  AVGVRI  VII  .  VIRO  Epulon 

Tr  .  pot .  IMP  .  II.  COS  .  V  .  IMP  .  VIII 
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Having  seen  Roman  Veii  we  retrace  our  steps  and  meet, 
as  we  ascend,  vestiges  of  the  ancient  road  to  the  Ponte 
Sodo  ,  and  the  site  of  another  gate.  The  next  gate ,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  ,  looked  towards  Sutri  in  the 
direction  of  Ronciglione  ,  and  is  sometimes  called  by 
modern  topographers  the  Sutri  gate,  afterwhich  we  return 
to  the  Isola  Farnese,  having  thus  completed  our  walk 
over  the  vestiges  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  Veii —  How 
instable  is  the  condition  not  only  of  individual  man  but 
of  States!  The  site  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 
of  ancient  Europe  had  been  long  a  problem  to  perplex 
the  antiquary;  and  on  its  discovery  this  once  flourish- 
ing and  martial  city ,  still  proud  in  its  ancient  remi«? 
niscences,  is  with  difficulty  recognised  ,  having  lost  al- 
most even  its  ruins.  Of  its  stately  edifices,  its  temples, 
theatres ,  forum ,  etc.  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  5  the 
bones  of  its  inhabitants  have  crumbled  into  undistinguis- 
hable  dust;  and  in  their  long  sleep  of  oblivion  their 
names  and  their  memories,  like  themselves,  have  pan- 
ged away  as  if  they  were  not! 
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PORTO — FICMICINO — THE  ISOLA  SACRA. 


The  ancient  gate  to  the  city  of  Portus  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  strada  della  Madonna  del  Porto  with, 
that  of  S.  Michele  (<z),  outside  which  were  the  prata 
Mutia  (b)  and  the  prata  Quinctia,  the  latter  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  gates  (c)$  and  between  the  lat- 
ter gate  and  that  of  Aurelian,  to  the  right ,  stood  the 
gardens  of  Caesar  (d).  The  temple  of  Fortis  For  tuna  , 
built  by  Servius  ,  was  situate  near  the  little  church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Riposo(e);  but  having  already  descri- 
bed, in  its  proper  place,  the  via  Portuensis ,  and  the 
objects  of  interest  to  be  met  on  its  line ,  we  shall  sup- 
pose ourselves  arrived  at  the  village  of  Fiumicino,  dis- 
tant about  XVI.  miles  from  Rome,  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  ancient  city  of  Portus,  to  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. Before  commencing  our  walk  over  the  ruins  of 
Portus  and  its  ancient  harbours,  we  shall  detain  the 
reader  for  a  moment  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
their  origin,  their  advancement  and  their  decline,  after 
which  we  shall  conduct  him  over  their  remains. 

For  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  the 
natural  bed  of  the  Tiber  formed  the  only  water  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  the  sea  (/):  and  the  bend 
which  it  makes  near  its  ancient  embouchure  constituted 
its  only  port ,  having  afforded  anchorage  to  vessels  of 


(a)  Vol.  L  p.  120.  (b)  Ibid,  (c)  Vol.  I.  p.  67.  [d)  Vol.  IV.  p.  3*3. 
(c)  Ibid.  (/"}  Herodianlib.  I.e.  it. 
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25    tons'*  burden  (a)  ,  while  larger  ships  rode  at  an- 
chor in   the  roadstead  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber ,  where  they  were  unladen  into  boats  of  transport 
The  entrance  into  the  river  and  consequently  the  con- 
veyance of  provisions  by  water  to  Rome  depended  on 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  shifting  sandbanks; 
and   at  a  time,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when 
Sicily  ,  Roman   Africa  ,  and  Egypt  were  the  great  gra- 
naries of  Italy ,  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city  to 
occasional  scarcity  called  for  some  efficient  remedy.  That 
remedy  Caesar  intended  to  apply  by  deepening  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  enable  vessels  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  without  entering  i f 5  but   the  death 
of  the  Dictator  frustrated  the  contemplated  project  (b). 
The  formation  of  a  regular  port  was  subsequently  often 
agitated,  but  always  abandoned  from  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty of  the  enterprise.  The  river  however  continued 
to  become  every  day  more  difficult  of  access  (c),  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  remedy  every  day  more  urgent  ;  a  violent 
dearth,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (d)  and 
several  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (  e)  rebuked  the  inde- 
cision or  incapacity  of  the  emperors;  and  Claudius  fi- 
Killy  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  erection  of  a  port  at 
stia  (/),  in  the  following  formula  preserved  to  us  by 
Quintillan:  An  portus  fieri  Ostiae  possit?  (g).  The 
proposition  was  freely  discussed;  the  estimates  of  the  ar- 
chitects duly  examined;  and  the  question  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative.  It  was  resolved  to  construct  a  port  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river ,  about  two   miles   from    its 
Ostian  mouth  :  from  Dion  we  learn  that  the  work  was 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  XXII.  c.  5i.  [b)  Plutarch  c.  58.  (c)  Sueton.  Vit. 
Haud.  c,  20.  (d)  Paterculus  lib.  II.  c.  96.  (e)  Pagi  Critica  in  aim. 
laronii  an.  42.  (/»  Dion  lib.  LX.  c.  11.  (§•)  Inst.  Orat.  lib.  III.  c.  8. 
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Commenced  A.  U.  G.  795  or  A.  D.  L2  (a);  and  from  a, 
medal  of  Nero,  illustrated  by  Eckhel,  on  which  the  port 
appears ,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  not  finished  before 
the  first  year  of  that  monster's  tribunician  power ,  its 
construction  having  thus  occupied  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  The  port  naturally  attracted  around  it  a  popula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  Ostia,  of  which,  from  having  been 
the  emporium,  it  gradually  became  the  rival  \  Portus 
rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  a  city;  and  the  port  and 
city  got  each  the  same  name  of  portus  Romanus  (b). 
Galba ,  who  erected  granaries  in  Rome  ,  thence  called 
Horrea  Galbiana^  also  constructed  oil-stores  at  the  port 
of  Claudius,  as  is  recorded  by  the  following  votive  in- 
scription in  the  Vatican  museum :  pbo  salute,  et  re- 
ditu. IMP.  AJJTONINI  AUG.  FAUSTINAE  AUG.  LIBERORUMQUE 
EORUM.  ARAM  SANCTAE  ISIDI  NUMINI  SERAPIS  SANCTO  SIL- 
VANO  LARIB.  C,  POMPONIUS  TURPULlANUS,  PRO.  AD  OLEUM. 
IN.  GALEAE  OSTIAE  PORTUS  UTRIUSQUE  D.  D.  From  Galba  tO 

Trajan  we  meet  no  mention  of  Portus  except  in  Pliny, 
who  informs  us  that  Trajan  not  only  repaired  the  Clau- 
dian  port ,  but  also  excavated  an  inner  one  of  greater 
security  (c).  It  appears  from  Frontinus  that  between  the  | 
reigns  of  Galba  and  Trajan  the  lands  between  the  port 
of  Claudius  and  Rome  were  assigned  to  a  colony  of  Ve- 
terans }  and  on  their  partial  extinction  a  new  division 
of  the  lands  into  parallelograms  by  Trajan,  also  men- 
tioned by  Frontinus,  is  the  first  record  which  has  reach- 
ed us  of  Portus  as  a  city.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  251 
we  find  it  an  Episcopal  See,  governed  by  S.  Hippoly- 
tus,  bishop  and  martyr  (d):  Constantine  extended  its 

(a)  Lib.  LX.  c.  ii.  (ty'Cassiodor.  Variar-  lib.  VII.  ep.  9.  (c)  Pa- 
negyr.  c.  29.  {d)  Acta  Martyr,  ad  Ostia  Tiberina.  Prudentius  Pe- 
ristephanon  ,hymn.  XI. 
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enclosure  to  the  north,  as  we  shall  see;  and  his  enlarge- 
ment got  the  name  of  Civitas  Constantiniana,  as  we  read 
in  the  bulls  of  Benedict  VIII,  A.  D.  1019,  and  Leo  IX., 
A.  D.  1049,  both  recorded  bj  Ughelli.  The  importance 
of  the  city  as  the  granary  of  Rome  placed  it  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  Praefect  of  Rome  (or),  the  Prae- 
fect  of  provisions  ,  and  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Co- 
mes Portus  (b) ;  but  this  same  importance  exposed  it  to 
terrible  vicissitudes  in  the  V.  and  VI.  centuries .  every 
assailant  of  Rome  having  sought  to  occupy  Portus  in  order 
to  starve  the  Capitol  into  submission.  Thus  Alaric,  in  the 
first  siege  of  Rome,  A.  D.  £08,  directed  his  hostilities 
against  it;  and  after  a  few  days  siege,  as  we  read  in  Zo- 
simus  and  Philostorgius,  took  it  and  its  three  ports,  a 
disaster  followed  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
by  the  surrender  of  Rome.  Again,  in  £09,  the  capture  of 
Portus  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  Rome,  which 
the  Barbarian  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  saccage.  In 
£25,  however,  we  find  Portus  again  flourishing,  and  ador- 
ned by  Valentinian  III.  with  a  splendid  portico,  called 
from  that  emperor  the  Placidian  portico,  as  is  recorded 
by  an  inscription,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Episcopal 
palace.  In  537  it  was  occupied  by  Vitiges,  who  left  there 
a  garrison  of  1,000  men;  but  being  blockaded  by  the 
Greek  fleet,  they,  in  turn,  were  compelled  by  want  of 
provisions  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  Vitiges  (c).  In 
5£9,  on  the  recall  of  Belisarius  to  the  east,  Portus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Totiia  (g?);  and  thus  continually  ha- 
rassed it  became  abandoned,  leaving  as  the  only  record 
of  its  subsequent  existence  as^a  city  the  imperfect  chro- 
nology of  its  bishops,  preserved  by  Ughelli  in  his  Ita- 

(a)  Sidonius  lib.  I.  ep.  10.  {b)  Cassiodor.  Variar.  lib.  VII.  ep.  9. 
{c)  Procop.  Gothic  War  lib.  II.  c.  7.  [d,  Ibid.  lib.  IV.  c.  34. 
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lia  Sacra.  In  8£9  The  Saracens,  having  assembled  a  fleet 
at  Toxar  in  Sardinia ,  made  a  descent  on  Porto ,  as  we 
read  in  the  Life  of  Leo  IV.  by  Anastasius  Bibliothe- 
carius,  a  contemporary  writer;  but  the  united  fleets  of 
Naples,  Amain  and  Gaeta  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
Romans;  engaged  in  fierce  encounter  the  predatory  as- 
sailants, until  the  hostile  fleets  were  separated  by  a  tem- 
pest, which  scattered  the  vessels  of  the  Barbarians  in 
all  directions;  and  of  those  cast  on  shore  on  the  island 
of  Ponza  some  were  put  to  death,  the  remainder  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Borne,  of  whom  a  proportion  were  executed 
at  Porto ,  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  This  signal  defeat  of 
the  Saracens  forms  the  well  Known  subject  of  one  of 
Raphael's  noblest  frescos  in  the  Vatican.  Successively 
devastated  by  the  Goths ,  the  Lombards  and  the  Sara- 
cens, and  reduced  to  a  mere  military  station ,  without 
commerce  or  security,  the  city  became  depopulated;  its 
moles  being  neglected  probably  suffered  partial  rup- 
ture, so  as  to  admit  accumulations  of  sand  and  render 
the  port  inaccessible  to  ships;  and  it  is  matter  of  histo- 
ric certainty  that  in  the  middle  of  the  IX.  century  the 
place  was  entirely  abandoned.  The  repletion  of  the  Clau- 
dian  port  with  sand  excluded  that  of  Trajan  from  all 
communication  withthe^sea;  and  it  was  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  lake.  In  992,  after  it  had  been  long 
land-bound  ,  a  fosse ,  still  in  part  existing  ,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  opened  to  it  from  the  Tiber  (a) ;  and 
from  that  period  it  has  been  partially  encroached  on 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its  edifices  and  the 
dilapidation  of  its  quays.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
tricts having  considerably  diminished,  Callixtus  II.  uni- 
ted the  See  of  S.  Rufina  to  that  of  Porto;  and  in  12^6 

(a)  Privileg.  Joann.  XIII.  apud  Ughelli. 
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ftienzi ,  having  put  to  death  Martin,  nephew  of  Card, 
di  Ceccano,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Porto, 
became  master  of  that  strong-hold  and  of  the  castle  of 
Ostia.  In  1/S61  the  port  was  visited  by  Pius  II.,  who,  as 
we  read  in  his  Life  by  Campano,  contemplated  its  res- 
toration; and  its  pharos  or  light-house  then  stood  in 
the  sea,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  Biographer,  arid  also 
from  Biondo  da  Foili  in  the  second  book  of  his  Roma 
Instaurata.  Giacomo  Volaterrano  records  that,  in  1483, 
the  port  was  also  visited  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  too  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  its  restoration;  and  its  pharos  was 
then  also  insulated;  but  Falvius  and  Faunus  inform  us 
that  it  no  longer  existed  in  their  day,  that  is  in  the 
XVI.  century.  In  1612  the  right  channel  of  the  Tiber 
was  re-opened  by  Paul  V.;  and  in  1825  was  erected  the 
village  of  Fiumicino,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  por- 
tus  Romanus. 

Having  premised  this  brief  historical  notice  we  Plans 
now  prepare  to  examine  the  vestiges  of  the  Claudian  D0J*  " 
and  Trajan  ports,  adopting  the  analytic  and  chrono- 
logical as  well  as  topographical  method.  A  plan  of  the 
locality  would  however  much  facilitate  its  comprehen- 
sion, and  may  be  had  in  Rome.  The  first  plan  of  the 
port  was  published  by  the  architect  Ligorio  in  155£; 
but  it  is  an  imaginary  restoration  at  variance  with  the 
existing  remains.  Du  PerraclTs,  executed  in  1575,  and 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  gallery  of  the  Carte  Geo- 
grafiche,  is  also  a  restoration,  but  less  faulty  than  that 
of  Ligorio;  it  has  been  engraved  by  Ant.  Lafrez  and 
also  by  De  Rossi.  The  most  recent  and  by  far  the  best 
is  that  of  the  Cav.  Canina,  published  in  1838,  and  ac- 
companied with  explanatory  observations. 

We  commence  our  archaeological  walk  by  retra-  A  walk 
:ing  our  steps  towards  Rome,  and  meet,  about  a  short  OYel  l  iem 
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mile  from  Fiumicino,  a  modern  fosse,  named  ilfosso 
di  FronzinO)  made  to  drain  the  port  of  Claudius,  now 
called  ilporto  Vecchio^  and  the  lowgrounds  here  adjoin- 
ing the  road,  which  are  flooded  in  winter  and  are  cal- 
led il  Trajanello'.  the  fosse  is  cut  through  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  Claudius  ,  in  the  distance ,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Tiber.  About  a  mile  farther  on  we  meet 
the Jbsso  Trajano,  or  fosse  made  by  Trajan  to  form  a 
communication  between  his  port  and  the  Tiber :  it  is 
considerably  diminished  in  breadth  and  depth;  but  still 
serves ,  by  the  sluice  which  we  observe  at  its  nearer 
extremity,  to  convey  water  to  and  from  the  port  of  Tra- 
jan, now  ^  as  we  shall  see^  a  lake.  The  Tiber,  a  little 
nearer  to  Fiumicino ,  forms  an  obtuse  angle  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  road,  having  flown  parallel  to  the  port 
of  Trajan,  with  which  the  construction  of  this  its  arti- 
ficial channel  was  contemporary,  and  having  taken  an 
oblique  direction  on  touching  the  edifices  attached  to  ! 
the  port  of  Claudius ,  which  projected  along  its  rece- 
ding bed,  and  of  which  we  might  have  observed  some  re- 
mains on  the  road,  which  is  altogether  modern,  the  an- 
cient road  having  terminated  on  reaching  the  edifices 
of  the  Claudian  port.  The  Trajanello  had  been  occupied 
by  the  buildings  and  fosse  of  the  Trajan  port ,  of 
which  hereafter.  Iu  this  locality  was  found  the  beau- 
tiful bust  of  Trajan  now  in  the  Vatican.  Between  the 
Trajanello  and  the  river  were  discovered,  in  1824,  ex- 
tensive ancient  baths  of  the  period  of  the  decline,  which 
have  since  disappeared  5  and  near  them  was  found  the 
vase  of  the  fountain  of  Monte  Citorio.  Advancing  we 
soon  reach  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Porto,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  Portus,  but  con- 
tains nothing  of  interest:  its  castellated  wall  is  the  work 
principally  of  Card.  Roderick  Borgia,  afterwards  Ale- 
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lander  VI.,  whose  arms  are  seen  over  the  entrance.  The 
little  church  of  S.  Lucia,  annexed  to  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace, was  repaired  in  1583  by  Card.  Corneo;  and  in  the 
atrium  are  collected  the  monuments  of  Portus  already 
mentioned,  among  which  are  the  inscriptions  to  Por- 
tumnus  and  Fortuna  Tranquilla,  a  pedestal  with  a  rude 
inscription  recording  the   after  decoration  of  the  Pla- 
cidian  portico  ,  and  a  fragment  with  the  word  PLACI- 
DIAN AM  inscribed  on  it.  Returning  to  the  road  we  ob- 
serve an  ancient  gate  ,  spanning  it  beyond  the  castle , 
called  the  arco  di  Nostra  Donna  from  a  likeness  of  the 
B.  Virgin  painted  there  in  the  XV.  century;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Trajan,  and  subsequently 
strengthened  and  converted  into  a  gate  of  the   original 
enclosure  of  Portus,  which  stood  on  this  side  of  it  be- 
fore its  enlargement  by  Constantine.  To  our  left,  before 
reaching  the  arco  di  Nostra  Donna,  is  a  paling,  which 
gives  admission  to  the  quay  of  the  port  of  Trajan,  along 
which  arenon-desciipt  ruins  of  its  ancient  stores,  docks 
etc.:  this  quay  will  conduct  us  to  a  second  paling,  cros- 
sing  which,  and   turning  to  the  left  by  what  is  called 
Monte  Giulio,  we  come  in  view  of  the  Monte  delFArena, 
an  almost  insensible  ridge ,    666   yards    long ,  gently 
bending  towards  the  east,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
elevation  formed  by  ruins,  beyond  which  there  exist  no 
ancient  vestiges:  this  ridge  projects  from  the  island  on 
which  stood  the  light-house  between  the  extremities  of 
the  two  moles  of  the  Glaudian  port ,  which  we  observe 
swelling  into  curve  ridges  between  this  point  and  the 
port  of  Trajan.  The  island,  which  is  much  broader  than 
the   moles,  is  200  yards  long  by  99  yards  broad,  and 
is  in  the  great  axis  of  the  port;  and  the  two  mounds  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  moles  are  remains  of  two  tow- 
ers ,   which  defended  the   entrance  into  the  harbour. 
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The  right  lnole  or  that  to  our  left  rises  on  low  ground^ 
and  is  visible  in  its  full  length  of  800  metres:  the  left 
mole  is  now  united   to  the  island;  it  is  covered  withj 
marine  plants,  with  the  lentisk,  the  tamerisk,  the  ju- 
niper, the  arbutus  etc.,  and  can  be  traced  to  a  length 
of  1110  yards,  when  it  is  lost  near  the  confluence   of 
the  fosso  di  Fronzino  with  the  Tiber.  The  quay  of  the 
Claudian  port  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  only 
writers  who  describe  the  port  of  Claudius  are  Suetonius, 
Dion  and  Juvenal,  that  part  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
in  which  it  is  mentioned,  being  lost.  The  words  of  Sue- 
tonius are:  Portum  Ostiae  extruxit  circumducto  dex-> 
tra  sinistraque  brachio ,  et  ad  introitum  profondo 
jam  salo^  mole  object  a^  quam^  quo  stabillus  funda- 
ret,  navem  ante  demersit^  qua  magnus  obeliscus  ea*, 
Egypto  fuerat  advectus^  congestisque  pilis,  superpo- 
suit   altissimam   turrim    in   exemplum    Alexandrini 
phari)  ut  ad  nocturnos  ignes  cursum  navigia  diri- 
gerent  (a).  Dion  says  that  Claudius,  having  excavated 
a  considerable  extent  of  land,  faced  it  with  stone,  after, 
which  he  erected  two  vast  moles,  between  the  extremities 
of  which  he  constructed  au  island,  on  which  rose  a  pha- 
ros in  imitation  of  that  erected  by  the  Gnidian  Sostra- 
tus,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name  opposite  Alexan- 
dria {b).  The  port  is  thus  described  by  Juvenal: 
c*Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  pharon  porrectaque  brachia  cursus 
Quae  pelago  currunt  medio,  longeque  reiinquunt 
Italiam.  Won  sic  igilur  mirabere  portus 
Quos  Natura  dedit".  Sat.  XII.  v.  75  sqq. 
These  three  testimonies  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  vestiges  before  us:  they  inform  us  that  the  internal 

(a)  Vit.  Claud,  c.  18.  (b)  Lib.  J.X.  c.  n. 
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portion  of  the  port  was  excavated  in  the  land;  that  the 
moles  projected  like  arms,  porrectaque  brachia^  into 
the  sea,  which  at  that  period  covered  the  land  as  far  as  the 
inner  port}  and  that  between  the  outer  extremities  of  both 
moles  was  constructed  an  island,  bearing  a  light-house. 
According  to  Suetonius  the  vessel  that  conveyed  the 
Vatican  obelisk  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  island; 
but  Pliny,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  informs  us  that  it 
served  as  a  foundation  for  part  of  the  left  mole  (a).  The 
entrance  looked  to  the  north.,  for  on  this  shore  the  north 
wind  is  comparatively  mild,  and  therefore  less  calcu- 
lated to  drift  the  sand  into  the  harbour.  This  outer  port 
formed  an  almost  semicircular  basin,  about  1110  yards 
in  diameter  and  2000  in  circumference;  and  the  inter- 
nal port  presented  an  oblong  square  between  the  outer 
one  and  the  river. 

From  the  Claudian  we  now  return  to  the  Trajani 
port.  We  have  already  seen  that  Trajan  not  only  re- 
paired the  port  of  Claudius  but  also  constructed  a  more 
secure  inner  one,  which  took  his  name.  It  is  an  hexa- 
gonal basin,  now  a  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, which  communicated  with  the  inner  port  of 
Claudius  by  a  canal,  still  distinguishable  by  means  of 
the  rank  herbage  that  marks  its  marshy  track,  and  also 
with  the  channel  of  Fiumicino  by  the  fosso  di  Trajano. 
The  artificial  moles  of  Claudius  advanced  far  into  the 
sea  to  repel  the  fury  o(  the  waves;  and  within  the  three 
basins,  but  more  particularly  in  this  of  Trajan  the  lar- 
gest vessels  rode  securely,  whence  Juvenal: 

Sed  trunca  puppe  magister 
Interiora  petit  baianae  pervia  cymbae 
Tuti  stagna  sinus. 

(a)  Lib.  XVI.  c.  76.  XXXVI.  14. 
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The  sides  to  our  left  have  suffered  much,  the  water 
having  retired  considerably  from  its  ancient  limits.  On 
the  northern  side  were  found,  in  1 79/4,  fragments  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Tiberius  \J\fi  feet  in  height.  The 
greatest  present  depth  of  the  water  is  above  three 
yards.  Having  already  traversed  the  quay  to  the  right  we 
now  proceed  to  the  left,  along  the  lake,  until  we  reach 
the  public  road,  and  observe,  nearly  opposite  the  ca- 
sino of  Prince  Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  a  large  inscription, 
found  here  in  1837,  recording  that  Claudius  excavated 
fosses  for  the  construction  of  his  port,  forming  com- 
munications between  its  southern  extremity  and  the  Ti- 
ber, which  liberated  Rome  from  a  threatened  inunda- 
tion by  giving  a  freer  egress  to  the  waters  of  that  riven 

TI .  CLAVDIVS .  DRVSI .  F  .  CAESAR 
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FOSSIS  .  DVCTIS .  A  .  TIBERI .  OPERIS  .  PORT V 
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The  second  Tribunician  power,  in  which  the  fosses  were 
ekcavated,  coincides  with  A.  U.  C.  799  or  A.  D.  £9,  as 
do  ihe  other  titles  of  Consul  Designatus  for  the  IV. 
and  emperorfor  the  XI.  time*  These  fosses  having  been 
obstructed  by  the  construction  of  the  Trajan  port,  the 
channel  of  Fiumicino,  as  we  shall  see,  was  substituted 
for  them  j  and  communicated  with  both  harbours  by 
means  of  the  fosso  di  Trajano,  first  entering  the  Trajan 
and  next  the  inner  Clauclian  port.  A  bronze  medal  of 
WeroT  illustrated  by  Eckhel,  proves  the  existence  of  a 
recumbent  colossal  statue  of  the  Tiber  near  the  docks 
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of  Trajan,  situate  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Clau- 
dian  port,  where  it  was  joined  by  that  of  Trajan. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  population  of  Por-  Civitas 
tus  and  its  importance  as  the  granary  of  Rome  led  Con-  .°fsan- 
stantine  to  extend  its  walls  of  enclosure  from  the  arco 
di  Nostra  Donna  to  the  point  on  which  stands  the  cir- 
cular ruined  temple  of  Portumnus,  which  we  shall  find 
in  a  field  to  our  right  as  we  advance  a  little  in  the  di- 
rection towards  Rome.  The  city  of  Porto,  when  enlar- 
ged, formed  a  sort  of  triangle  between  the  port  and  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river,  having  for  its  base  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  Trajan  port,  and  for  its  apex  the  locality 
of  the  temple  ;  and  the  walls  still  form  ridges  distin- 
guishable except  near  the  road,  reaching  on  one  side  as 
far  as  the  channel  of  Fiumicino.  In  the  bulls  of  Bene- 
dict VIII.  and  Leo  IX*  the  enlargement  of  Constantine 
is  called  Civitas  Constantiniana\  and  the  irregularity 
bf  the  bricks  and  thick  layers  of  mortar  prove  it  not 
to  have  been  anteriour  to  the  IV.  century.  The  eel  la  of 
the  temple  is  built  of  brick;  is  probably  of  the  era  of 
S.  Severus;  and  its  dedication  to  Portumnus  and  For- 
tuna  Tranquilla  is  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  rela- 
ting to  the  temple  of  those  divinities,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Episcopal  palace.  The  aqueduct  of  PortuS 
ran  near  the  temple  towards  the  Trajan  port; 

From  the  temple  of  Portumnus  we  proceed  to  Capo  Capo 
due  Rami)  which  we  observe  in  the  distance,  marked  Due  Rami. 
by  the  Casa  Doganale  and  a  small  elm  plantation,  near 
which,  the  Tiber  divides  into  two  branches,  one  natural, 
on  the  Ostian  ,  the  other  artificial,  on  the  Fiumicino, 
side.  That  the  Tiber  had  but  one  bed  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  (a),  Cicero  (£),  Virgil  (c),  and  Strabo  (d)  is 

(a)  Lib.  III.  c  44.  [b)  Be  Repub.  lib.  II.  c.  3.  (c)  Lib.  I.  c.  55. 
XXIX.  14.  (d)  iEneid  lib.  VII.  v.  3i . 
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inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  never  mentioning"bui 
one:  the  Elder  Pliny  also  mentions  but  one;  and  the 
first  person  bj  whom  a  second  channel  is  mentioned  is 
the  younger  Pliny  (a)  who,  when  describing  the  great 
inundation  of  the  Tiber  under  Trajan  ,  says  that  he 
excavated  a  fosse  (#),  which  can  be  no  other  than  this 
nearer  channel ,  for  there  exists  no  trace  of  any  other 
Jjetween  Rome  and  the  Sea.  It  is  subsequently  mentio- 
ned by  Rutilius  about  A.  D.  £10  (c),  and  by  Proco- 
pius  (d);  and  both  channels  were  navigable  in  the  VI. 
century  (e).  This  of  Trajan  continued  so  until  A.  D. 
1118  (/);  but  subsequently  that  of  Ostia  is  alone  men- 
tioned as  in  use.  At  the  close  of  the  XVI.  century  so 
dangerous  had  theOstian channel  become  that  Greg.XlII., 
availing  himself  of  the  services  of  Giov.  Fontana,  had 
the  Trajan  channel  cleansed,  and  protected  by  pallisa- 
ding  near  the  sea.  It  was  again  cleansed  by  Fontana,  in 
161 2}  by  order  of  Paul  V.,  as  is  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  this  custom-house;  and  since  then  it  alone  has 
continued  navigable,  the  other  being  obstructed  by  ac- 
cumulations of  sand,  and  hence  called  il  flume  morto. 
The  Isola  Near  the  Castle  is  a  bark,  and  at  Fiumicino  is   a 

Sacra;  draw -bridge,   which    form  communications   with    the 

cino  Isola  Sacra,  or  island  formed  by  both  channels  and  the 

sea:  it  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Cosmography  ascribed  to  Etiii- 
cus,  written  in  the  V.  century,  in  which  its  perennial 
verdure  and  flowery  meads  obtain  for  it  the  appellation 
of  Libanus  Almae  Veneris,  Procopius  is  the  first  writer 
who  gives  it  the  name  of  Sacra  (#•),  perhaps  from  its 

{a)  Lib,  V.  c.3  ]\J>)  Lib.  VIII.  epist.  17.  (c)  Itin.  lib  I.  v.  i79sqq. 
(d)  Gothic  War  lib.  I.  c.  26.  (e)  Ibid.  (/;  Mucatori  R.  I..S.  T.  III. 
P.  1.  p.  38b.  (§•}  Gothic  War  lib.  I.  c  26. 
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appropriation  by  Gonstantine  to  the  church  of  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul,  and  of  S.  John  at  Ostia  (a ),  perhaps  from 
its  containing  the  church  and  sepulchre  of  S.  Hippoly- 
tus,  bishop  of  Portus  (b).  The  tower  of  the  basilic  de- 
dicated to  that  martyred  bishop  ,  being  analogous  in 
construction  to  those  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin  etc.,  is  ascribed  to  the  "VIII.  century,  when 
they  are  known  to  have  been  constructed.  Near  the  tow- 
er are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  reservoir:  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  reservoir  are  what  seem  to  be  remains 
of  baths;  and  these  are  the  only  ancient  ruins  on  the 
island,  altho  Gobellino  ,  in  his  Life  of  Pius  II.,  and 
Biondo  assure  us  that  every  excavation  disclosed  mar- 
bles, columns,  statues,  a  circumistance  which  makes  it 
probable  that,  when  Ostia  and  Portus  existed,  they  were 
nearly  united  by  the  edifices  on  this  island.  Returning 
to  Fiumicino  we  proceed  towards  the  sea  as  far  as  its 
tower,  the  latitude  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Astronomers 
Conti  and  Ricchebach  at  Al°.  £6."  6,  and  the  longitude 
at  29°.  53/  £.'■  9.  Fiumicino  is  a  name  now  given  in 
common  to  the  right  channel  of  the  river,  the  tower 
raised  for  its  defence,  and  the  pretty  village  erected  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII.  hj  Belisarius  Gristaldi,  Trea- 
surer General  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber;  but  the  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  channel  of  Trajan,  called, 
in  the  XI.  century,  Focem  Micinam,  or  the  small  out- 
let, because ,  altho  now  the  principal  channel  between 
the  biforcation  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea ,  it  was  then, 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Ostia  (c). 


(a)  Anastas.  Vit.  SilveM*.  c.  28.    (b)    Anastas.  Vit.  S.  Leon.  IV. 
{p)  Bulls  of  Benedict  VIII.  and  Leo  IX. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OSTU — CASTEL   FUSANO«*I«AUBENTUM  ETC.   ETC.  ETC, 

Oslia-  its  ^e  nave  a^rea(^J  described  in  its  proper  place  the 

hisloryj  road  from  Rome  to  Ostia  5  and  we  shall  here  onlj  ob- 
serve that,  by  crossing  the  Isola  Sacra  and  the  Ostian 
channel  of  the  Tiber  by  the  ferry,  we  may  continue  our 
route  from  Fiumicino.  Ancient  Ostia  was  founded  by 
Ancus  Martius  ,  who  ,  after  having  compelled  the  Ve- 
ientes  to  cede  to  him  the  Sylva  Maesia  ,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  colonised  Ostia  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  acquisition  (a).  It  stood  on  the  spot,  where,  accor- 
ding to  Virgil,  Dionysius ,  Livy  and  Servius,  iEneas 
landed  in  Latiura  $  and ,  according  to  Livy  and  Diony* 
sius,  it  took  the  name  of  Ostia  from  its  site  in  ore  Ti- 
beris.  From  its  foundation  to  A.  U.  C.  538,  History  is 
totally  silent  regarding  it;  but  in  that  year,  in  which 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Cannae,  we  read  of  a  Roman 
fleet  having  been  stationed  there  (by  and  30  years  later 
§cipio  Africanus  set  sail  with  30  vessels  from  Ostia  for 
Spain  (c).  It  was  pillaged  by  Marius  (d)  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  the  Roman  fleet  stationed 
there  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Cilician  pirates 
(e),  which  produced  the  war  of  Pompey  against  the 
pirates,  and  the  consequent  subjugation  of  Ciiicia.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  erection  of  Portus;  and  its  sub* 
sequent  importance  arose  principally  from  its  tern- 
fa)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  i3,  33.  Dionys,  lib.  III.  c.  41.  (b)  Liv.  lib.  XXII. 
c.  3i.  (c)  Liv.  lib.  XXVI.  c.  14.  (d)  Appian  Civil  Wars  lib.  II.  (e)  Ci- 
cero Pro  Lege  Manilla. 
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pie  of  Caslor  and  Pollux  ?  to  which  the  Romans  crow- 
ded yearly  in  May  (a).  Claudius  sailed  from  Ostia  on 
bis  expedition  against  Britain.  Christianity  took  early 
root  there,  it  being  the  first  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
that  had  a  Christian  bishop,  whence  its  prerogative,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  S.  Augustin,  of  having  the  Pope 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia  (B).   g.  Cyriacus, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martyrology ,  had  been  its 
first  Bishop  in  the  III,  century ,  according  to  Maroni. 
Vopiscus  relates  that  Aurelian  commenced  a  forum 
there  near  the  sea  (c)  ,  which   his   successor   Tacitus 
adorned  with  100  columns  of  giallo  antico,  each  23  feet 
in  height:  Carus  and  Carinas  built  a  bridge  at  Ostia, 
as  is  reeorded  by  inscriptions  to  be  seen  at  Castel  Fu- 
sano;  and  Constantine  erected  a  basilic  there  to  SS.  Pe- 
ter and  Paul,  and  the  Baptist  About  the  middle  of  the 
VI.  century  Ostia  was  in  a  state  of  ruin ,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  ((f):  no  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  it;  and  the  present  wretched  village  was  founded, 
in  830,  by  Greg.  IV.  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from 
the  ancient  city  (e).  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  the 
Saracens  were  signally  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti* 
ber,  an  event  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Ostia  lie  scattered  along  the  its  re- 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  commencing  at  Tor  Boacciana,  mains' 
the  spot  on  which  ./Eneas  is  said  to  have  landed,  about 
1280  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  so  dilapidated 
are  they  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  indicating 
them  as  they  successively  present  themselves.  Adjoining 
Tor  Boacciano  is  the  emporium  of  S.  Severus  of  semi* 

(a)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  XV.  c.  26.  (b)  Brev.  Carthag.  Coll.  lib.  III. 
c.  16.  Maroni  Comment,  (c)  Vlt.  Aurelian.  c.  45.  (d)  Procop.  Gothic 
War  lib.  I.  c.  26.  (e)  Anastas.  Vit.  Greg.  IV. 
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circular  construction ,  recognised  by  a  medal  of  that 
emperor;  and  beyond  it,  along  the  river,  are  extensive 
remains  of  magazines,  corn-stores  etc.,  which  belonged 
to  the  emporium.  To  the  right  of  these  ruins  ,   on  the 
strad<3  di  Tor  Boacciana  ,  are   remains  of  the  forum  of 
Aurelian.  Adjoining  the  extremity  of  the  stores,  before 
reaching  the  via  Severiana  ,  are  remains  of  a  peristyle 
with  a  hall  in  its  centre,  discovered  in  1805;  and   the 
via  Severiana  terminates  a  little  beyond  it  in  the  prin- 
cipal temple  of  the  city,  which  rises  at  the  extremity  of 
a  square  area,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  or 
Adrian.  Livy  mentions  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Ostia, 
struck  by  lightning;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  these 
are  its  ruins.  Beyond  it  are  vestiges  of  baths,  found  and 
destroyed  in  1830;  after  which  we  reach  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  theatre,  looking  towards,  and  very  near,  the 
river:  some  of  the  substructions  of  its  cavea  remain.  In 
it,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  record,  were  decapitated, 
In  the  III  century,  SS.  Gyriacus,  Maximus  and  Arche- 
laus  with  a  numerous  band  of  Christian  soldiers.  This 
theatre  is  the  nearest  ruin  to  modern   Ostia.  The  city 
had  been  surrounded  by  walls;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
contained   20.000  inhabitants.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ti^ 
ber,  ^as  we  advance  towards  modern  Ostia ,  we  leave  to 
our  left  the  ruined  church  and  hospitium  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian, built  in  1637 — Imong  the  many  objects  of  inte- 
rest found  in  ancient  Ostia  were  30  dolia  of  terra  cotta, 
each  equal  to  21v*  Roman  barrels,  some  of  which   we 
shall  see  at  Castel  Fusano;  a  colossal  Antinous;  the  four 
groups  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  now  in  the   four 
angles  of  the  Saia  degii  Animal i;  the  Ganymede  in  the 
Huovo  Braccio  etc.  etc. 

Modern  Ostia  is  15  miles  from  Rome,  and  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  fortress  built  in 
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the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  by  his  nephew  Card.  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  bishop  of  Ostia  ,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  of 
a  few  wretched  houses  and  of  the  church  of  S.  Aurea  , 
rebuilt  by  the  same  Cardinal,  and  containing  a  chapel 
sacred  to  S.  Monaca ,  who  died  at  ancient  Ostia.  The 
jfortress  or  torre  d^Ostia  is  the  work  of  Sangallo ,  as  we 
read  in  Vasari,  and  sustained  several  sieges.  In  the  epis- 
copal palace  are  some  ancient  monuments ,  collected 
on  the  spot  by  the  late  Card.  Pacca ,  when  bishop  of 
Ostia.  The  present  abandonment  of  Ostia  is  owing  to 
its  malaria ,  and  to  the  opening  of  the  other  branch  of 
jthe  Tiber  in  1612.  Beyond  it  are  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern salt-ponds ,  the  latter  still  worked  ,  and  supplied 
with  salt-water  bj  a  canal  communicating  with  the  sea.  Castel 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Ostia  is  Castel  Fusano,  so  Fusano. 
called  from  the  Fusii  family,  to  whom  the  tenement  once 
belonged.  It  is  now  the  property  of  prince  Chigi,  who 
purchased  it  from  the  Sacchetti  family ,  by  whom  the 
castle  had  been  built  in  the  XVII.  century  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  descent  of  pirates  ,  a  thing  not 
unfrequent  in  that  century.  From  the  palace  to  the  shore 
is  an  excellent  road,  constructed  of  polygons  taken  from 
the  Severian  way.  In  front  of  the  palace  are  some  of  the 
large  dolia ,  found ,  as  we  said ,  at  Ostia  in  1783.  This 
road  is  eight  stadia  or  an  ancient  Roman  mile;  and  each 
stadium  is  marked  by  a  terminal  cippus.  The  beach  is 
the  Laurentian  shore ,  on  which  stood  the  Laurentian 
villa  of  Pliny,  so  minutely  described  by  him  (a).  In  the 
wall  of  the  stewards  house  are  two  inscriptions  ,  which 
relate  to  a  bridge  that  had  been  erected  over  the  canal 
between  the  salt  ponds  and  the  sea  ,  which  formed  a 
boundary   between  the  Ostian  and  Laurentian  territo- 

(a)  Lib.  II.  cpist.  17. 

Vol.  IV.  56 
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ries.  The  ancient  bridge  has  perished ,  and  the  present 
one  is  altogether  modern.  In  both  inscriptions  the  names 
of  the  emperors,  by  whom  the  bridge  had  been  repaired, 
were  intentionally  effaced;  but  in  the  better  preserved 
one  we  read  their  titles,  Pii,  Felices,  Invicli,  Augusti 
dermanici  Maximi,  BritanniciMaximi,  Persici  Maximi. 
Tribunes,  Consuls,  Patres  Patriae  and  Proconsuls.  The 
words  Persici  Maximi  are  a  proof  that  the  Inscriptions 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  Persian  monarchy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Parthian  5  and  we  know  that  Artabanus, 
the  last  king  of  the  Parthians ,  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Artaxerxes,  A.  D.  226,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
Finding  the  name  of  Carinus  still  traceable  on  one  of 
the  inscriptions,  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  appertain  to  Carus  and  Carinus ,  who 
reigned  together,  and  to  whom  all  the  titles  apply.  The 
bridge  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  via  Severiana,  a  mile  ; 
nearer  the  sea  than  the  modern  one  near  Castel  Fusano.  I 
Tor  Pa-  Tor  Paterno  is  twelve  miles  from  Ostia,  and  is  deem-  t: 

ancient       e(^  ^y  most  Antiquaries    to  occupy  the  site  of  ancient    ] 
Lauren-      Laurentum.  The  Latins  gave  the  name  of  Laurens  or   I 
*  Laurentum  to  the  maritime  district  of  Latium,  exten-    [ 

ding  from  Ostia  to  the  territory  of  Antium  ,  as  well  as  ; 
to  the  chief  city  of  that  destrict.  It  was  derived  from  the  | 
laurel  groves,  with  which  the  country  continued  toabound 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  (or),  but  which 
have  since  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  however  | 
still  partially  covered  with  wood,  particularly  towards 
the  sea;  is  cut  into  vallies  by  numerous  streams  ;  and 
its  shore  is  fringed  by  parallel  ridges  of  sand,  produced 
by  the  successive  retreat  of  the  sea,  forced  back  on  itself 
by  quantities  of  alluvia  swept  down  by  the  Tiber,  and  cast 

(a)  Heroditn  lib.  I.  c.  12.  Origo  Gentis  Romanae. 
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on  the  shore.  These  ridges  and  their  little  intermediate 
Tallies  gradually  lose  their  sterility,  and  become  clothed 
with  vegetation  and  a  variety  of  spontaneous  shrubs, 
such  as  the  juniper,  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  rose- 
mary, the  heliantheum;  and  at  a  farther  distance  from 
the  shore,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  by  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter,  the  sand  has  been  con- 
verted into  soil,  and  presents  fertile  meadows,  diversi- 
fied with  groves  of  lofty  pines,  corktrees,  beeches,  ashes, 
elms  and  oaks,  reminding  the  classic  traveller  of  Vir- 
gil's description  of  the  Laurentian  grove  («). 

Polybius  is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  speaks  of 
Laurentum,  when  recording  a  treaty  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  ,  in  which  were  included  the  Laurentians.  Lau- 
rentum is  subsequently  mentioued  by  Strabo  and  Vir- 
gil ;  the  latter  describes  it  as  situate  on  an  eminence, 
between  which  and  the  Tiber  were  extensive  woods  , 
the  scene  of  his  noble  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  at  a  distance  of 
XVI.  miles  from  Rome;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  his 
Laurentian  villa  stood  between  Laurentum  and  Ostia, 
at  a  distance  of  XVII.  miles  from  Rome.  The  only  ruins 
that  exist  XVI^miles  from  Rome  in  this  direction,  with- 
in the  territory  of  ancient  Latium ,  are  those  of  Tor 
Paterno;  and  hence  the  obvious  inference  that  they  be- 
long to  Laurentum.  Approaching  Tor  Paterno  we  meet 
near  the  sea  a  small  military  station,  occupied  hj  a  coast- 
guard; and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  commence 
the  ruins  of  Laurentum,  called  Tor  Paterno,  now  partly 
converted  into  a  farm-house.  The  ruins  consist  of  seve- 


(«)  Lib.  XI.  v.  i33  sqej. 
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ral  non-descript  chambers,  the  central  one  of  which  is 
converted  into  the  little  rural  church  of  S.  Philip.  To 
the  rear  of  these  ruins  is  an  enclosed  area,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  garden ,  a  little  beyond  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  oblong  hall;  and  near  the  hall  are  vestiges 
of  the  via  Laurentina.  Other  ruins  are  scattered  over 
the  plain,  among  which  are  those  of  two  reservoirs  and 
an  aqueduct,  now  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  traces 
of  the  aqueduct  prove  that  the  ruins  belong  not  to 
Pliny Is  villa,  which,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  had  no 
aqueduct,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  Capo  Cotta, 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Tor  Paterno  on  the  road  to  Pra- 
tica.  On  the  Peutingerian  Chart  Laurentum  is  VI.  miles 
from  Lavinium,  the  exact  distance  of  these  ruins  from 
Pratica  ,  the  site  of  Lavinium ,  whereas  Capo  Cotta  is 
two  miles  nearer  Pratica,  and  cannot  therefore  have  been, 
as  some  have  contended,  the  site  of  Laurentum. 
History  Laurentum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Picus, 

the  Pelasgic  Chief,  son  of  Saturn,  LXXX.  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  or  about  XIII.  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Faunus,  who 
espoused  Marica,  by  whom  he  had  Latinus,  the  reig- 
ning king  on  the  arrival  of  iEneas,  who,  on  being  re- 
fused hospitality  by  him,  had  recourse  to  arms.  After 
some  conflicts  with  the  Laurentians  and  Rutuliaus  jE- 
neas,  according  to  Dionysius,  Livy,  Aurelius  Victor 
and  Virgil,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Latinus,  by  which 
the  Trojans  got  possession  of  Lavinium,  and  the  Tro- 
jan hero  obtained  Laviuia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  in 
marriage.  After  the  death  of  Latinus,  Lavinia  became  his 
heiress,  having  had  do  brother:  and  Lavinium  became 
the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom.  iEueas  died  XXX  years 
later;  and  Alba  Longa,  built  by  lulus,  became  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Latins.  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  Louga 
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Laurentum  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Latium 
became  at  least  nominally  independent;  joined  the  La- 
|tin  League  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquius;  and  was 
jdefeated  at  lake  Regillus,  after  which  it  entered  into  an 
lalliance  with  Rome  in  common  with  the  other  members 
[of  the  League.  It  did  not  join  the  second  League,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  drew  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  be- 
lt ween  Rome  and  Laurentum,  insomuch  that  the  Romans 
lannually  renewed  the  alliance  with  them,  according  to 
Livy,  on  every  tenth  of  the  Latin  Feriae.  In  AU.C  565 
the  population  had,  howewer,  become  so  thin  that  they 
wrere  forgotten  in  the  usual  distribution  of  meat  at  the 
Feriae  Latinae,  an  omission  to  which  the  prodigies  of 
that  year  were  ascribed ,  and  to  atone  for  which  they 
were  celebrated  a  second  time,  the  former  having  been 
pronounced  irregular.  In  the  following  century  Lau- 
rentum, in  common  with  the  other  maritime  cities  of 
Latium,  suffered  much  from  the  Samnites  under  Tele- 
sinus,  the  friend  of  Marius;  and  so  reduced  was  it  by 
this  disaster  that  it  was  colonised  bv  Augustus,  as  we 
know  from  an  inscription  recorded  by  Gruter,  in  which 
it  is  called  Colonia  Augusta  Laurentum  (a);  but  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  it  bad  become  a  mere  village  (b).  Tra- 
jan united  the  two  Communities  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium,  calling  them  Lauro-Lavinium;  and  Laurentum 
is  mentioned  separately  by  the  Itineraries,  a  proof  that 
it  must  have  continued  to  retain  some  inhabitants  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Rarbarians  in  the  V.  and  VI.  centu- 
ries; but  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  completed  its 
ruin  in  the  IX.  and  X.  centuries. 

LAVINIUM.  The  present  road  to  Lavinium  orPra-   Pratica, 

tica  leaves  Rome  by  the  gate  of  S.  Paul,  and  is  the  same  Ihca.n«ent 
*  o"  ~  7  Lavinium, 

history  of. 
(«)  p.  434  ,n.3.  [b)  Lib.  II.  epist.  17, 
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as  the  Laurentian  as  far  as  the  ponticello  di  S.  Paolo, 
whence  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ardea  as  far  as  Pratica, 
passing  by  the  Tre  Fontane  (a),  Ponte  Buttero,  Acqua 
Acetosa,  Schizzanello,  Monte  Migliore  and  Solfarata  (b). 
About  a  mile  from   Solfarata  is  a  cross  road ,  which 
branches  to  the  right  from  that  of  Ardea,  and  conducts 
to  Pratica  or  Lavinium  ,  which  is  about  XVII.  miles 
from  Rome  by  the  modern  road,  III.  from  the  sea,  VI. 
from  Laurentum  ,  and  about  VI.  from  Ardea.  All  an- 
cient writers  concur  in  recording  that  Lavinium  had 
been  founded  bj  /Eneas;  and  their  unanimity  is  strength- 
ened  by  the  Trojan  usages  observed  from  time   im-  | 
memorial  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Arrived  on  the  Lau-    : 
rentian  coast ,  jEneas  recognised  in  it  the  country  of 
his  final  destination.  A  sow,  pursued  by  some  Trojaus, 
lay  down  on  a  hill  three  miles  from  the  sea ,  where  a   L 
voice  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  wood,  commanding-  L. 
the  Trojan  hero  to  found  there  a  city,  which  his  peo-  U 
pie  should  possess  for  as  many  years  as  the  sow  should    ] 
have  young:  next  day  she  brought  forth  thirty,  which    r 
with  herself  were  sacrificed  to  the  Trojan  Penates;  and    i. 
on  the  spot  stood  a  cottage,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,    i 
which,  from  its  sacredness,  no  stranger  was  allowed  to    : 
enter.  Varro  relates  that  the  bronze  effigies  of  the  sow    : 
and  her  young  were  preserved  in  Lavinium  in  his  day.    [ 
The  city  of  JEneas  rose  on  the  spot :  and  the  Trojan 
hero,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  king  Latinns, 
obtained  quiet  possession  of  his  new  settlement.   The 
Latins,  then  at  war  with  the  Rutulians,  being  joined 
by  the  Trojans,  soon  gained  a  decisive  victory;  and  the 
Trojans^,  having  completed  their  city  ,  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Lavinium  in  honour  of  Lavinia  ,  the  wife  of 

(a)  Vol.  IV.  p.  212  sqq.  {b)  Vol.  IV.  p.  2i3  sqq 
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j^neas.  According  to  Dionysius  Lavinium  was  founded 
the  second  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is  1198 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  hfi  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  The  Rutuliaris  again  rose  up  against 
the  Latins,  led  by  Tlirnus,  cousin  of  Amata,  wife  of 
jLatinus,  who  had  expected  Lavinia  in  marriage.  Lati- 
jnus  and  Turnus  fell  in  battle:  the  Trojans  obtained  the 
^victory;  and  iEneas  succeeded  Latinus ,  but  died  two 
jyears  after,  having  been  drowned  in  the  river  Numicus, 
in  a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  led  by  Mezentius ,  king 
(of  the  Cerites.  A  tumulus  was  raised  in  his  honour  , 
planted  round  with  trees,  which  was  seen  by  Dionysius. 
iEneas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ascanius,  who  defeated 
Mezentius  and  his  son  Lausus,  with  whom  he  made  an 
honourable  peace.  Thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Lavinium  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa  ,  having  left 
Lavinium  to  his  stepmother  and  her  son  Sylvius;  but 
after  her  death  Lavinium  became  subject  to  Alba.  The 
people  of  Lavinium  had  been  injured  by  Tatius,  who 
refused  them  redress ;  and  when  Tatius  and  Romu- 
lus came  thither  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Penates  , 
the  former  was  stabbed  to  death  at  the  very  allar  with 
the  sacrificial  knives.  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  Lon- 
ga by  Tullus  Ilostilius ,  Lavinium  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence; joined  the  Latin  League  against  Rome  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins;  but  was  kindly  treated 
by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  lake  Regillus.  The 
Lavinians  also  joined  the  second  League;  and  were  no 
doubt  severely  punished  by  the  Romans.  They  also  suf- 
fered from  the  Samnites  in  the  time  of  Sylla;  and  Lu- 
can  describes  their  city  as  deserted  in  his  day.  It  was 
colonised  by  Vespasian;  and  formed  one  community 
with  Laurentum  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium  5 
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as  we  learn  from  Frontinus.  The  invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians and  the  depredations  of  the  Saracens  completed 
its  destruction. 
Tillage  of  The  modern  village  of  Pratica  stands  on  a  steep  hill 

Pratica.  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  takes  its  name  from 
that  given  to  it  by  JEneas,  Patris  Dei  Indigetis.  As  we 
approach  it  we  observe  the  tower  of  the  Borghese  pa- 
lace, under  a  wing  of  which  is  the  gate  of  the  wretched 
village.  On  entering  we  observe  that  the  palace  and 
adjoining  houses  rise  on  ancient  brick  walls;  and  the 
little  square  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient reservoir.  At  the  side  of  the  palace  near  the  gate 
stands  a  pedestal  of  the  IV.  century,  which  sustained  a 
statue  to  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus  Caesar,  erected 
by  Julius  Priscillianus  Maximus,  Curator  of  the  Lau- 
rentes-Laviniates.  Near  this  pedestal  is  a  fragment  of  a 
statue,  draped  in  a  toga.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
palace  is  another  pedestal  with  a  similar  fragment;  and 
in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  into  the  palace.  On  ente- 
ring we  meet  a  pedestal,  which  sustained  a  statue  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  erected  to  him  after  his  death  by  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Laurentum  for  having  not  only  pre- 
served but  enlarged  their  privileges.  The  palace,  which 
now  serves  in  part  as  a  granary,  was  erected  by  the  Bor- 
ghese family,  who  became  proprietors  of  the  place  in 
the  XVII.  century;  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  De- 
scending we  observe  directly  opposite  its  gate  a  large 
pedestal  inscribed  to  Sylvius  JEneas,  the  founder  of  the 
Alban  dynasty.  On  the  piazza  are  several  other  pedes- 
tals and  fragments ,  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
permanent  population  of  Pratica  amounts  to  about  a 
dozen  families;  and  the  village  belongs  to  the  Diocese 
and  jurisdiction  of  Albano. 
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ARDBA.  Ardea  is  about  VII.  miles  from  Pratica  5  Ardea.  the 
and  the  only  object  of  interest  on  the  way  is  the  river  CJ£I  d 
Numicus,  now  called  Bio  Torto,  on  account  of  its  tor-  Rutulians. 
tuosity,  which  is  about  halfway  between  Pratica  and  Ar- 
dea.  It  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  XI.  miles  from  the 
sea  in  the  Valle  Caja ,  but  travels  XVIII.  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  lake  near  the  sea  shore  ,  three  miles 
from  Ardea  in  a  direct  line.  It  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Rutulians  5  and,  altbo  ordinarily  a 
mere  streamlet,  it  not  unfrequently  swells  into  a  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  torrent  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
AnnaPerenna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  disappeared,  and  her 
fane  stood,  at  the  entrance  of  the  stream  into  the  lake  (a)^ 
near  the  grove  sacred  to  Pater  Dius  Indiges  (by  That 
this  stream  is  the  Numicus  appears  from  Pliny  ,  who 
places  the  grove  after  Laurentum,  the  Numicus  after 
the  grove,  and  Ardea  after  the  Numicus?  exactly  the  lo- 
cality of  the  R.Torto  (c),  the  only  one  between  Lauren- 
tum and  Ardea  except  the  Rio  delPIncastro,  which  flows 
immediately  under  Ardea,  where  the  Trojans  and  Ru- 
tulians could  not  have  fought,  and  in  which  therefore 
iEneas  could  not  have  disappeared.  Moreover  Ovid  cha- 
racterises the  Numicus  as  peculiarly  winding,  and  Vic- 
tor, Virgil,  Ovid  and  Sylius  Italicus  describe  it  as  for- 
ming a  lake  near  the  sea ,  peculiarities  which  accord 
with  the  Rio  Tor  to  and  not  with  the  Rio  delPIncastro. 
The  battle  between  iEneas  and  Turnus ,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  Origo  Gentis  Bomanae,  was  fought 
near  the  lake,  where  jEneas  disappeared  at  night  in  a 
thunder  storm,  and  was  never  after  found,  a  tradition 
embellished  by  Ovid  (d). 

(a)  Ovid.  Motamorph.  lib.  XIV.  V.  598  sqq.  Fasti  lib.  III.  v.  44?  sqc£. 
{b)  Sylius  lib.  VIII.  v.  2S  sqq.  (c)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  HI.  c.  5.  {d)  McU- 
morph.  lib.  XIV.  V.  53i  sqq.  596  sqq. 
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The  once  famous  city  of  Ardea  is  now  reduced  to 
a  wretched  village,  nearly  deserted  in  the  summer  sea- 
son on  account  of  the  malaria,  and  containing  about 
1 70  inhabitants  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Modern 
Ardea ,  which  is  about  XXIII.  miles  from  Rome  and 
XV.  from  Antium,  is  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city; 
and  is  entered  by  a  gate  built  by  the  Colonna  family  in 
the  XV.  century,  as  was  also  the  Cesarini  palace.  It  i3 
the  only  entrance  to  Ardea,  the  rest  of  its  circuit  being 
inaccessible.  On  entering  we  observe  to  our  right  the 
Cesarini  palace,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  plain 
of  Ardea,  three  miles  in  circumference.  To  the  left  of 
the  gate  are  remains  of  small  cells  cut  in  the  tufa, 
the  only  rooms  that  remain  of  ancient  Ardea.  The  road 
opposite  the  gate  leads  up  to  the  village,  and  is  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  as  are  also  the  four  small  streets  within 
the  village.  The  little  church,  built  in  the  X11I.  century, 
stands  on  ancient  ruins  of  reticulated  work;  and  in  the 
area  opposite  its  side  entrance  is  the  sepulchral  altar 
of  Manius  Septicius ,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardea. 
Advancing  beyond  the  church  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  citadel  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley  del  In- 
castro  opposite  us,  and  of  Civita  Vecchia  or  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ardea  to  our  right.  Returning  hence 
to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  we  commence  our  walk 
around  the  walls  by  a  path  to  the  left,  and  observe  that 
the  tufa  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly  so  as  to 
present  an  elevated  breast-work ;  and  here  is  seen  an 
ancient  Rutulian  tomb,  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  which 
had  been  surmounted  by  walls  built  of  blocks  of  tufa, 
as  may  still  be  seen.  Advancing  we  observe  to  our  right 
the  little  church  of  S.  Marina ,  of  the  XII.  century , 
built  up  against  the  rock  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Its  door- 
frame was  presented  to  the  church,  in  the  XII.  century. 
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by  Cencio  Savelli,  better  known  as  Cencio  Camerario, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  Rome ,  afterwards  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  In  the  centre  of  its  architrave  is  the  figure  of 
S.  Marina  with  the  inscription,  sca-marina;  to  the  left  is 
the  Abbot,  abbas:  to  the  right  is  the  father  of  S.  Ma- 
rina,PAT-SMARiNE,allenclosedin  small circlesjandbeneath 
is  the  inscription:  ceci.  excelse.  r.  cancell.  vrbis.  ob- 
tvlit.  hAc  porta,  virgo.  marina.  TiBj.  Several  Ru- 
tulian  tombs  may  here  be  observed  in  the  citadel  and 
in  Civita  Vecchia.  To  the  right  as  we  advance,  the  road, 
which  is  cut  in  the  rock  ,  leads  to  Civita  Vecchia  ,  of 
which  the  site  only  remains.  Continuing  the  circuit  of 
the  citadel  we  observe  to  our  left  a  bastion,  built,  in 
the  XYI.  century ,  of  the  blocks  of  the  ancient  wall , 
united  with  cement.  Beyond  this  bastion  the  walls  present 
an  imposing  appearance,  being  100  feet  in  height,  built 
without  cement  and  without  regularity.  We  next  reach 
a  small  mill,  and  here  we  observe  a  lofty  mound,  rai- 
sed, like  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  to  give  additional 
elevation  to  the  walls ,  where  the  site  had  been  low.  It 
is  faced  with  blocks  of  tufa;  and  a  little  beyond  it  we 
reach  the  gate  by  which  we  first  entered  Ardea,  having 
thus  completed  our  walk  around  the  city  and  citadel. 

The  Rutulians,  whose  capital  Ardea  had  been,  are 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Argives,  driven  here 
with  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  by  a  strong  wind, 
a  tradition  sung  by  Virgil  (a):  that  event  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  1^00  years  before  the  Christian  era  (&); 
and  the  city  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  grandeur, 
according  to  Servius:  Ardea  quasi  ardua  dicta  est , 
idest  magna  et  nobilis*  Its  Argive  origin  is  confirmed 


{a)  iEneid.  lib.  VII.  v.  408  sqq.    (b)   Petit  Radel  Examen  ahali- 
tiquft  etc.  p.  i54- 
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by  Solinus  (#),  and  Pliny  (by  The  Rutulian  territory 
was  situate  between  the  Latins  and  Volscians :  to  the 
east  the  fosso  di  S.  Anastasio  and  the  road  to  Anxur,  as 
far  as  the  osteria  di  Civita,  separated  it  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Anxur  and  Lanuvium:  to  the  west  theNumicus, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea  separated  it  from  the  territory 
of  Lavinium:  to  the  north  the  last  skirts  of  Monte  Giove, 
of  the  valley  of  Aricia  and  of  Castel  Savello  divided  it 
from  Corioli ,  Aricia  and  Albano  5  and  to  the  south  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  sea,  between  the  Numicus  and  the 
fosso  di  S.  Anastasio,  thus  altogether  including  a  cir- 
cuit of  fifty  miles.  Turnus  is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth 
in  a  direct  line  from  Danae  (c)  5  and  his  Father  was 
Daunus,  whence  the  Rutulians  are  often  called  Gens 
Daunia  (d).  After  the  death  of  Turnus,  who  was  slain 
in  battle  by  /Eneas  5  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  abolished,  for  we  no  longer 
read  of  a  king  of  the  Rutulians.  The  siege  of  Ardea  by 
Tarcjuin  the  Proud,  who  declared  war  against  the  Ar- 
deans  solely  through  motives  of  ambition,  has  been  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  death  of  Lucretia,  which  oc-* 
curred  during  the  siege,  whence  Sextus  Tarquinius 
went  to  Collatia  to  perpetrate  his  nefarious  deed  (e)* 
The  new  government  of  Rome  formed  a  truce  with  the 
Ardeans  for  fifteen  years;  but  the  terms  must  have  been 
favourable  to  Rome,  for  we  find  by  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce made  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  that 
very  year^  A.U.  C  2^7,  that  the  Ardeans  are  mentioned 
as  dependent  on  the  Romans  (/).  'Tis  strange  to  find 
the  people  of  Ardea  join  the  Latin  League  for  the  re- 

(d)  Poljliist.  c.  8.  (b)  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  HI.  c  .  5,  §.  9-  JefcJEiieid. 
lib.  X.  v.  619.  {dj  Mneld.  VIII.  v.  146.  lib.  XII.  723,  785.  Sylius. 
lib.  V1IL  v.  35g.  (e)  Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  56,  57.  (/)  Polvb.  lib.  IILc.  22. 
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storation  of  the  Tarquins  A.  U.  C.  258,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce  (a);  but  this  is  the  last  time  that 
we  find  them  in  arms  against  Rome.  On  the  centrary, 
such  was  the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  the  Romans 
by  them  and  the  Aricians  ,  that  they  agreed  to  refer 
the  question  of  a  disputed  territory  to  the  arbitration  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  311  ,  when,  the  Ambassadors  of  both 
nations  having  gone  to  Rome  to  plead  their  respective 
claims ,  an  old  man  named  Publius  Scaptius  ,  who  said 
he  was  83  years  old ,  and  had  served  on  the  disputed 
territory,  in  the  war  against  Gorioli,  swore  that  the  land 
belonged  to  Corioli ,  and  that ,  by  the  conquest  of  that 
city,  it  became  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  a  notorious 
falsehood,  which  the  Senate  endeavoured  to  expose  but 
which  the  tribes  readily  adopted  ,  declaring  by  their 
unanimous  votes  that  the  land  in  dispute  belonged  to 
Rome.  The  people  of  Aricia  silently  submitted  to  the 
flagrant  injustice;  the  Ardeans,  who  probably  had  a  bet- 
|ter  right  to  the  land,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain o(  this  act  of  spoliation;  but  their  expostulations 
were  to  no  purpose,  for  the  Senate ,  who  soothed  them 
with  promises  of  future  kindness ,  assured  them  that 
they  could  not  induce  the  people  to  rescind  the  act  (b). 
The  following  year,  however,  the  Senate  fully  re^ 
paired  the  injury,  for,  the  Ardeans  being  thinned  by 
civil  dissentions,  the  Roman  Senate  decreed  that  colo- 
nists should  be  chosen  principally  from  among  the  Ru- 
tulians,  who  should  obtain  no  other  land  than  that  taken 
from  the  Ardeans  by  the  former  unjust  decision  ;  and 
the  disputed  territory  thus  returned  to  its  legitimate 
owners.  In  365  Camillus  chose  Ardea  as  his  place  of 
exile  ;  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Gauls,  having 
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(a)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  c.  6w  [b)  Li?,  lib.  III.  c.  71. 
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taken  and  burnt  Rome,  advanced  towards  Ardea  ,  he 
counseled  the  Ardeans  to  issue  from  their  city  at  night, 
anticipating  that  they  should  find  the  enemy  buried  in 
sleep  and  oppressed  with  wine.  His  counsel  was  adop- 
ted; and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  cut  to  pieces 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  found  as  he   had  anticipated. 
When  created  Dictator  by  his  countrymen  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress  he  was  at  Ardea,  whence  he  marched  to 
Yeii,  and  from  Veii  to  Rome,  where  he   exterminated 
the  Gauls ,  who  were  besieging  the  Capitol  (a).  In  the 
Syllan  war  Ardea  suffered  much  from  the  Samniles  (#), 
and,  in  the  VII.  century  of  Rome,  from  the  insalubrity 
of  its  air  (c):  it  was  colonised  by  Adrian  (d);  but,  hav- 
ing shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  empire,  it  never  rose 
from  its  ruins.  Its  mediaeval  history  would  little  interest 
the  British  reader:  in  1564  it  was  purchased  by  the  Cae- 
sarini  family,  under  whom  it  still  languishes. 

Ardea  had  specially  cultivated  the  worship  of  Juno, 
a  circumstance  of  which  "Virgil  avails  himself  in  the 
texture  of  his  immortal  poem.  Pliny  mentions  that  in 
his  day  there  existed  in  its  temples  paintings  more  ancient 
than  any  in  Rome,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  altho 
the  temples  had  lost  their  roofs  (e).  The  temple  of  Juno 
had  been  decorated  with  paintings,  in  the  VI.  century 
of  Rome,  by  M.  Ludius,  an  iEtolian ,  made  captive  by 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  thence  called  Helotas, 
altho  restored  to  freedom  as  a  reward  of  his  pictorial 
merit  5  and  Pliny  has  preserved  the  inscription  affixed 
to  them  in  the  temple:  it  is  as  follows: 


(a)  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  43  sqq.  (b)  Strabo  lib.  V.  (c)  Senec.  ep.  io5. 
[d)  Fronlinus  de  Coloniis.  {e)  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  11.  §.  37. 
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DIGNIS  DIGKA  LOCO  A  PlCTVRlS  CONDECORA VIT 
REGINAE  IVNONLS  SVPREMI  COlVIVGlS  TEMPLVM, 
MARCVS  LVDIVS  HELOTAS  AETOLIA  ORIVNDVS, 
QVEM  NVNC  ET  POST  SEMPER  OB  ARTEM  HAPJC  ARDEA  LA  VDAT. 

Leaving  Ardea  for  Antium  the  road  follows  the  rivo  jnvj 
delTIncastro  ,  and  is  an  agreeable  ride  of  about  XV. 
miles.  The  rivo  deir  Incastro  is  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  between  the  Tiber  and  Astura  ,  being 
formed  by  the  over-flowings  of  lake  Nemi ,  augmented 
by  the  streamlets  that  descend  from  this  side  of  the  Al- 
ban  hills ,  of  Aricia  and  Gensano.  Its  name  it  derives 
from  Castrum  Invi^  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  laves. 
Along  the  road  side  we  observe  from  time  to  time  re- 
mains of  ancient  villas,  particularly  to  the  right,  about 
a  mile  from  Ardea ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us 
that  among  them  was  the  villa  of  Titus  Pomponius  At- 
ticus.  About  three  miles  from  Ardea,  uear  the  junction  of 
the  Ardean  and  Severian  rodes,  we  observe  to  the  left  of 
the  river  a  lofty  eminence,  the  last  on  this  side,  cut  in 
part  artificially ,  and  abounding  in  remains  of  ancient 
fabrics.  Ovid  places  Castrum  Invinot  far  from  Antium, 
near  the  sea  (a):  Sylvius  Italicus,  in  the  Rutulian  ter- 
ritory (&)*,  and  finding  no  other  remains  of  a  castrum 
invested  with  these  characters,  we  are  led  to  recognise 
in  that  before  us  to  the  right  the  Castrum  Invi.  Invus, 
so  called  ab  ineundo ,  was  a  divinity  of  primitive  La- 
tium,  the  Pan  and  Priapus  of  the  Greeks*  and  Castrum 
Invi  consisted  of  a  temple  and  village  called  after  his 
name  ,  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  Latinus  Sylvius , 
but  no  longer  existing  even  in  the  time  of  Yirgil  (o). 
About  a  mile  farther  on  we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Mo- 


(a)  Metamorph.  lib.  XV.  V.  727.  (b)  Lib.  VIII.  V.  3i6  sq.  (<?)  JEneid. 
lib.  VI.  V.  768  sqq. 
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lelta,  a  small  mill  built  in  form  of  a  turret,  after  which 
we  observe  the  tower  of  S.  Lorenzo,  erected  in  the  XV. 
century.  We  next  enter  the  wood  of  Antium,  after  tra- 
versing which  we  reach  a  plain  and  the  modern  town. 
Antium,  ANTIUM— PORTO  DANZO.  Antium  had  been 

miwPoilo   a  very  aIlcient  Volscian  city*  often  the  centre  of  the 

a  Asizo.  ",  J  - 

Volscian  Confederacy,  and  the  last  that  was  finally  sub- 
dued by  Rome.  Some  will  have  it  founded  by  Antias, 
son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses  (a),  others  by  Asiantius  (&), 
remote,  conflicting  opinions,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to 
discuss.  The  Volscian  war  began  with  the  saccage  of 
Suessa  Pomoetia  by  Tarquin,  and  lasted  for  two  centu- 
ries (c).  Taking  advantage  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
fate  of  that  wealthy  city,  Tarquin  sought  to  incorporate 
them  in  a  common  League  with  Rome  ;  erected  as  a 
common  place  of  worship  the  temple  of  the  Latial  Jove 
pn  the  Alban  hill;  and  instituted  as  a  common  festival 
the  Feriae  Latinae  to  be  celebrated  there  annually.  Two 
independent  Volscian  cities  only,  Antium  and  Ecetra, 
lent  themselves  to  the  artful  policy  of  Tarquin  by 
becoming  members  of  the  League;  and  hence  we  find 
the  former  included  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Carthage,  already  mentioned  (d).  Antium  aided  Aricia 
against  the  Etruscans  under  Aruns,  who  were  allies  of 
JVome  (e);  and  soon  after  joined  the  Latin  League  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins  (/).  Finding  Rome  di- 
vided by  fierce  dissentions  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  ,  A.  U.  C.  260  ,  the  Volscians  declared  open 
war  against  her;  but,  the  civil  dissention  having  been 
composed  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribunitian  power, 
after  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  Romans  sent 

(a)  Dionys.  lib.  I.  c.  72.  (b)  Solhms.   (c)    Dionys.  lib.  IV.  c.  49. 
($  Pulyb.  lib.  III.  c.  22,  (e)  Dionys.  lib.  V.  c.  56.  (f)  Liv.  lib.  II. c.  22. 
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against  them  the  Consul  Posthumius  Cominius  ,  who 
{defeated  the  Antians,  took  the  fortresses  of  Longula, 
Polusca  and  Corioli,  the  last  a  record  of  the  valour  of 
Caius  Marcius,  thence  named  Coriolanus,  taken  bj  as- 
jsault  A.  U.  C.  263  (a).  Rome  was  soon  after  afflicted 
with  a  dearth  ,  of  which  the  Patricians  sought  to  avail 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  people  of 
their  recently  acquired  liberties.  Coriolanus  figured  as 
a  leader  in  the  dastardly  intrigue;  and  the  people,  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  by  the  Tribunes,  the  constitu- 
ted guardians  of  their  liberties ,  condemned  him  to 
merited  exile.  He  retired  to  Antium,  where  he^became 
the  guest  of  Accius  Tullus  ,  the  principal  personage 
among  the  Western  Volscians;  and  both  were  appointed 
Commanders  of  the  Volscian  forces  against  Rome.  All 
the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities,  hitherto  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, soon  fell  into  their  hands:  Coriolanus,  breathing 

j  vengeance  against  his  native  country ,  now  marched 
on  the   Capital    and  pitched   his   camp   at  the   Fossae 

,  Cluiliae  about  five  miles  from  Rome  (h).  Deaf  to  all  other 
entreaties,  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  nature  ;  over- 
come by  the  intreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother  he  with- 
drew his  forces;  and  soon  after  lost  his  life  at  Antium 
probably  through  the  jealousy  or  resentment  of  his  ri- 
val Accius  Tullus.  The  Volscian  war  continued  with 
various  success;  but,  in  287,  Antium  was  taken  by  the 
Consul  Titus  Quinctius,  and  colonised  with  Volscians 
and  Romans  (c).  In  371  the  Antians  again  drew  the 
sword;  and,  in  380 ,  they  were  again  compelled  to 
sheathe  it    (d).   In   412,   aided  by  the   Samnites  they 

{a)  Dionys.  lib.  VI.  c.  91.  sqq.  Liv.  Lib.  II.  c.  33  sqq.  Plutarch. 
Vit.  Coriol.  c.  8sqq.  [b)  Dionys.  lib.  VIII.  c.  i4sq  Liv.  lib.  II.  c.  3g. 
Plutarch  Vit.  Coriolan.  c.  32sq.  [q  Liv.  lib.  III.  c.  1.  {d)  Liv.  lib.gVI. 
c.  7,  35. 

Vol.  IV.  57 
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joined  the  Latin  League  against  Rome :  the  Leaguers 
were  defeated  at  Salricum  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesu- 
vius: Antium,  Aricia,  Lanuvium  and  Velitrae  still  kept 
the  field;  but  they  were  compelled  to  yield,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Astura,  to  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans.  Antium  was  soon  after  colonised  by  Rome;  its 
fleet  partly  burnt,  partly  sent  to  the  Roman  docks;  and 
the  brazen  prows  of  the  burnt  galleys  were  employed  to 
decorate  the  tribune  in  the  Forum ,  thence  called  the 
Rostra,  an  event  which  occurred  A.  U.  C.  dl 7  (a).  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin  coast,  Antium  suffered 
much  from  the  Samnites;  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  vil- 
lage in  his  time,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Romans,  who  had 
villas  in  its  vicinity.  Augustus  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer season  there,  when  proclaimed  Pater  Patriae  by 
a  too  obsequious  Senate  and  People  (b)\  Caligula  was 
born  there  in  his  paternal  villa  A.  D.  12  (c),  as  was  also 
Nero,  probably  in  the  same  villa,  A.  D.  37  (d)\  and 
these  facts  prove  that  its  air  was  then  deemed  salu- 
brious. Nero  constructed  there  a  capacious  port,  conside- 
rable vestiges  of  which  we  shall  see  (e);  and  he  had  been 
staying  there  when  the  news  of  the  conflagration  of  his 
Domus  Transitoria  first  reached  him  (/).  Adrian  pre- 
ferred Antium  to  any  other  part  of  the  Italian  coast  {g)\ 
Antoninus  Pius  built  there  an  aqueduct,  which  we  shall 
see  (h):  Septimius,  not  Alexander,  Severus,  as  Volpi 
has  it,  resided  there  frequently  with  his  family  (*');  and 
the  busts  of  Adrian  and  S.  Severus,  found  there  by 
Card.  Albaui,  in  the  last  century,  now  in  the  Capito- 

[a)  Liv.  lib.  VIII.  o.  io  sqq.  (b)  Sueton.  Vit.  Octav.  c,  53.  [c)  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Calig.  c.  8.  (d)  Sueton.  Vit.  Neron.  c.  VI.  (e)  Tacit.  Annal. 
lib.  XIV.  c.  27.  (/;  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  7.  (g)  Pkilostrat.  Vit.  Ap- 
pollon.  Tyan.  lib.  VUL  c.  20.  (h)  Capitolin.  c.  8.  (  i)  Herodiam 
lib.  III.  e.  i3. 
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line  museum  ,  confirm  the\  accounts  of  Capitolinus  and 
Herodian.  From  the  beginning  of  the  III.  to  that  of  the 
VI.  century  of  our  era  History  is  silent  regarding  An- 
tiunij  but  we  iearn  from  Procopius  that  it  was  in  a  state 
of  decline  A.  D.  53 7,  when  Vitiges  was  master  of  Por- 
tusj  and  this  its  decline  must  have  been  much  hastened 
by  the  devastations  of  the  Saracens.  In]j831  Antium 
and  Nettuno  were  sold  to  the  Borghese  family,  to  whom 
they   still  belong.  In   1710  the  modern  port   was  re- 
constructed by  one  Zinaghi,  in  the  Pontificate  of  In- 
nocent XII.:  but  so  ill  executed  was  the  work  that  it  has 
often  since  suffered  partial  demolitionj,  and  is  conti- 
nually filled  with  sand.  In  1813  the  village  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  English;  it|now  contains  about  500 
inhabitants,  principally  public  officers  and  galley-slaves, 
who  reside  chiefly  on  the  mole  constructed  by  order  of 
Innocent  XII. 

Having  entered  the  modern  town  we  commence  our  A  walk 
walk  by  directing  our  steps  to  the  Vignaccie ,  at  the  over. lts 
rear  of  the  villa  Albani,  leaving  to  our  left  the  villa  Men-  (he  yj.  ' 
cacci,  which  stands  on  a  hemicycle  of  the  imperial  villa,  gnaccie. 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  port  beneath.  The  villa 
Mencacci  was  built,  in  1743,  by  Card.  Corsini,  and  sold, 
in  1820,  to  its  present  proprietors;  and  between  it  and 
the  artillery  barracks  are  remains  of  the  theatre  of  An- 
tium, in  which  Nero  sang,  consisting  of  a  corridor, 
which  terminates  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  stage. 
In  these  ruins  was  found,  in  1711.,  by  Card.  Albani  , 
an  inscription,  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  six  magistrates  ,   who  belonged  to  a 
College,  formed  to  superintend  the  games  of  the  Imperial 
household  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Having  entered  the 
Vignaccie  we  meet  as  we  advance  an  ancient  reservoir , 
some  arches  of  the  aqueduct  already  mentioned,  and 
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four  Volscian  sepulchral  chambers,  modernised,  if  we 
may  so  speak  ,  by  the  Pagan  Romans.  We  also  discover 
traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  consisting  of  irregular  square 
blocks  of  a  moderate  size ,  a  proof  that  Volscian  An- 
tium  stood  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  modern 
town,  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea*  Its  circum-    I 
ference  would  seem  to  have  been  a  circuit  of  about  three 
miles,  and  its  form  oblong,  running  from  the  Vignac- 
cie  along  the  heights  towards  the  villa  Borghese ,  the 
site  of  its  citadel.  01*  Roman  Antium  the  principal  re-     I 
mains  are  those  of  the  theatre,  the  Neronian  moles,  and     s 
of  various  ancient  villas,  for  of  its  temples  of  jEscula- 
pius,  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
XLIII.  book ,  of  Apollo  recorded  by  Ovid  in  the  XV. 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  and  of  Fortune  celebrated 
by  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes,  no  vestige  remains. 
The  From  the  Vignaccie  we  proceed  across  the  fields  to      : 

Caffetteria,  the  Caffetteria  or  Coffee-house,  a  little  circular  turret,      I 

rirruGCliiPl 

etc-  the  '     built  ty  Card.  Gorsini  in  17*43.  The  ruins  on  which  it 
Apollo         stands  seem  to  have  belonged  to  ancient  baths;  and  be- 
e  ve  ere    neatj1  jt  towards  the  sea  is  an  ancient  sewer  in  good 
Borghese      preservation. The  ancient  aqueduct,  distinguishable  from 
Gladiator.   tys  p0;nt  ^  takes  the  direction  of  the  stream  called  il 
rivo  di  Cacamele^  and  from  the  ancient  aqueduct  runs 
the  modern  one,  built  by  Clem.  XII.  to  supply  the  large 
modern  fountain  erected  by  him  in  porto   d*1  Anzo.  Be- 
yond the  ancient  aqueduct  is  the  little  valley  del  Fon- 
tanile,  where  there  exist  some  unknown  ruins.  The  Caf- 
fetteria commands  a  view  of  Tor  di  Caldano,  about  four 
miles  distant;  and  the  ruins  of  Roman  Antium  or  ra- 
ther of  its  adjoining  villas  extend,  as  is  still  seen ,  to 
that  point  to  the  right,  and  as  far  as  Nettuno  to  the  left, 
consisting   principally    of  substructions ,   built    along 
the  shore  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  edifices.  Di- 
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rectiug  our  course  from  the  Coffee-house  towards  Porto 
<TAnzo,  along  the  shore,  we  first  meet  remains  of  a 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  had  been  formed  into  cora- 
ipartments,  and  next  a  ruined  bath  with  four  interme- 
idiate  niches,  after  which  we  reach  the  point  of  the  pro- 
imontory  of  Antium  called  the  arco  muto^  from  an  art- 
ificial bore  made  in  the  solid  rock.  The  caverns  at  the 
|other  side  of  the  arco  resemble  crypto-porticos,  near  which 
are  two  chambers,  built  of  square  blocks,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  reached  by  a  small  door-way  and  a  flight  of 
steps  5  beyond  the  chambers  are  remains  of  reservoirs 
and  baths,  from  the  latter  of  which  steps  lead  down  to 
the  sea.  The  substructions  between  this  ?point  and  the 
right  mole  of  the  Neronian  port  belong  to  the  imperial 
villa ,  and  consisted  of  two  terraces  ,  the  inner  one  of 
which  formed  a  sort  of  quay  in  front  of  the  edifices  on 
the  shore.  Among  the  ruins  were  found,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  II.,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gladiator,  proofs  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
villa.  As  we  advance  along  the  shore  towards  Porto 
d^Anzo,  we  meet  a  semicircular  exedra  and  remains  of 
other  baths,  built  on  curvilinear  substructions.  We  next 
reach  the  tower  of  Antium,  built  in  the  XIII.  century, 
dismantled  by  the  English  in  1813,  and  since  conver- 
ted into  a  little  battery.  Nearly  beneath  it,  on  the  shore, 
are  still  seen,  after  a  lapse  of  XVII.  centuries,  beams 
of  fir  and  chesnut,  placed  some  vertically,  some  hori- 
zontally, to  give  increased  solidity  to  the  substructions* 
and  where  the  beams  have  disappeared  they  have  left 
traces,  that  look  like  so  many  channels.  We  next  meet 
remains  of  a  small  port,  adjoining  the  right  mole  of 
the  Neronian  harbour. 

Suetonius  designates   the   port  of  Nero;   open's  Port  of 
sumptuosissimi^  a  work  of  vast  expense ;  and  we  have  Ner°* 
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here  a  distinct  view  of  it,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by 
natuie,  and  of  elliptical  shape.  Its  cavity,  altho  now  for 
the  most  part  dry  land,  is  distinctly  traced,  sweeping 
from  the  point  towards  the  villa  Mencacci,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  right  mole  of  the  modern  port,  which  stands  in 
part  on  the  left  mole  of  that  of  Nero  ,  forming  altoge- 
ther a  circuit  of  two  miles.  Its  moles  are  also  seen  in 
part  projecting  into  the  sea;  and  a  space  between  them 
once  formed  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  Remains 
of  the  arcuation  of  the  moles ,  which  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  are  also  visibleT  a  construction  used  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  sand  within  the  harbour,  and 
employed  also  in  the  ports  of  Pozzuoli,  Porto  etc.  The 
right  mole  forms  a  hemicycle ,  where  it  adjoins  the 
land,  like  that  at  the  villa  Mencacci,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  same  point  is  a  row  of  small 
chambers,  near  the  sea,  which  served  as  substructions 
to  the  terrace  around  the  port.  Here  also  we  observe 
that  the  port  had  been  faced  with  opus  reticulatum , 
bound  by  ligaments  of  brick,  and  covered  with  a  very 
hard  plaister.  In  the  sea,  when  perfectly  calm,  are  seen 
the  foundations  of  a  spacious  edifice,  perhaps  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo ,  into  which  the  sacred  serpent  of  Epi- 
daurus  entered,  and  which,  as  Ovid  informs  us  in  the 
XV.  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  sloodjlavum  tangen- 
tia  littus.  We  next  pass  over  to  the  ruins  of  the  left 
mole  of  the  Neronian  port,  or  the  right  mole  of  the 
modern  one;  and  having  glanced  at  the  modern  mole, 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  Nettuno  and  Astura, 
we  continue^our  walk  to  the  former  village  ,  distant 
about  a  mile. 

NETTUNO.  As  we  leave  Antium  for  Nettuno  we 
have  to  our  left  the  villas  Albani,  Pamphily  and  Bor- 
ghesej  and  along  the  strand  are  seen  several  sewers,  which 
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Astura. 
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belonged  to  edifices  built  along  the  shore.  We  also  meet  a 
sort  of  nymph aeum  cut  in  the  rock  ,  a  little  beyond 
which  is  a  road,  leading  up  to  the  villa  Borghese,  dis- 
tant about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Nettuno.  This  wretch- 
ed village,  in  which  its  so  styled  palazzo  Doria,  prin- 
cipal church  and  Casa  della  Camera  contain  no  object 
of  interest,  and  which  does  not  go  farther  back  than 
about  the  XVI.  century,  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  Andrea  Sacchi  in  1600,  and  to  Father  Paul  Segneri, 
S.  J.,  the  first  of  Italian  preachers,  in  lG2d. 

ASTURA.  It  is  about  seven  miles  from  Nettuno,  along 
the  sea  shore.  On  our  way  we  cross  a  stream,  near  Net- 
tuno, supposed  to  be  the  Loracina  of  Livy,  after  which 
we  meet  a  branch  of  the  same  in  the  valley  of  S.  Rocco, 
and  Foglino,  which  is  the  largest  stream  between  Net- 
tuno and  Astura ;  a  mile  beyond  it  are  the  grottoni, 
gratuitously  said  to  be  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Lucullus.  A 
little  farther  on  we  observe  in  the  sea  substructions  of 
a  villa,  of  which  a  half-buried  corridor  remains  on  the 
shore.  In  the  sea  are  also  ruins  of  baths  5  and  on  the 
beach  are  remains  of  an  ancient  reservoir.  Astura  is 
reached  by  a  modern  bridge,  built  on  the  foundations 
of  an  ancient  villa,  which  once  united  the  island  to  the 
continent,  and  on  the  ruins  of  which  also  rises  a  sort  of 
modern  palace  on  the  Astura  side.  The  square  substruc- 
ture on  which  the  palace  stands  had  been  united  to  a 
large  square  edifice,  the  ground  floor  of  which  consis- 
sted  of  reservoirs  and  baths,  of  which  the  channels  still 
remain;  and  the  ruins  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  villa  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  port  of  Astura  is 
still  distinctly  to  be  traced:  at  present  it  is  not  above 
six  feet  in  depth;  and  a  little  beyond  it  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Astura,  now  called  the  Cavata  from  its  arti- 
ficial bed. 
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The  island  and  river  derived  their  name"!probably 
from  astur^  a  species  of  hawk,  also  a  family  name  (a); 
and  the  history  of  the  island  commences  with  Cicero, 
who  had  a  villa  on  it ,  a  fact  which  alone  sufficed  to 
render  it  conspicuous  (Z>).  It  had  been  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, A.  U.  C  708,  when  his  dear  daughter  Tullia 
died;  and  having  mentioned  more  thaiVonce,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Atticus  dated  thence,  his  intention  to  raise  a 
monument  to  her  memory,  he  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  contemplated  its  erection  at  Astura , 
whereas  he  not  only  expresses  no  such  intention,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  other  sites,  particularly  the 
Gardens  of  Drusus,  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  he  desired 
to  purchase  for  that  purpose ,  that  from  his  house  on 
the  Palatine  he  might  enjoy  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  tomb  of  his  beloved  daughter  (a). 
Death  of  Cicero  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  assassinated 

Cicero.  at  Astura;  ^ut  tne  narrative  of  Plutarch,  so  painfully 
minute ,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  perpetration  £of  that 
atrocious  deed  at  Gaeta  (^).Our  limits  admonish  us  not  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  important  particulars,  which 
led  to  that  lamentable  event.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Pompey,  Caesar,  altho  aware  that  Cicero's  enligh- 
tened and  patriotic  principles  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  his  usurped  dominion,  was  induced  by  policy  or  ge- 
nerosity not  only  to  forget  his  former  hostility  but 
seek  his  future  friendship;  yet  he  who,  to  use  his  own 
words,  mourned  the  loss  of  public  liberty  more  than 
ever  mother  mourned  the  death  of  an  only  son,  could 
never  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  ambition  of  Caesar, 
moreover,  outstript  the  rapidity  of  his  usurpations.  He 

{a)  Lib.  £11.  ep.  aj,  19.  Ad  Attic,  (b)  Vit.  Cicer.  c.  4-2. 


ASTURA. 
had  already  been  created  perpetual  Dictator:  one  of  the 
months  of  the  year  had  been  called  after  his  name:  his 
image  had  been^borne  in  procession  with  those  of  the 
gods:  a  temple  and  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  him; 
and  yet 5  not  satisfied  with  more  than  the  power,  he 
sighed  for  the  title,  of  lung.  From  the  days  of  the 
Tarquins  that  title  had  been  held  in  abhorrence  by  the 
Romans  ,  particularly  by  the  descendants  of  the ^first 
Brutus:  the  event  to  which  the  diseased  ambition  of 
Caesar  led  is  familiar  to  every  reader;  and  Suetonius, 
after  an  impartial  estimation  of  the  Dictator's  charac- 
ter, records  the  decision  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  was 
justly  slain,  ut  jure  caesus  existimetur  (a).  Cicero  had 
not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar;  but  he  expressed  his  delight  in  having  seen  the 
tyrant  fall  as  he  deserved:  Laetitiam  oculis  cepi  justo 
interitu  Tyranni  (b). 

The  young  Octavius  had  been  left  by  his  uncle 
heir  to  his  name  and  estate,  (c)  but  was  opposed  by  the 
infamous  Antony,  who,  awakening  from  his  habitual 
indolence'and  debauchery,  now  aspired  to  supremacy  of 
power.  Affecting  liberal  principles  Octavius  —  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  eighteenth  year  —  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  by  whose  wise  counsel 
and  vigorous  support  he  soon  succeeded  in  defeating 
his  dangerous  rival;  but  having  successfully  employed 
the  Republic  to  reduce  Antony,  he  now  joined  Antony 
to  crush  the  Republic.  The  second  Triumvirate,  having 
united  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  their  country,  naturally 
concurred  in  a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  its  ablest 
and  most  strenuous  advocates :  the  personal  friends  of 
the  Triumvirs  were  not  excepted  from  the  number  of 

{a)  Vit.  Caesar,  c.  76.  {b)  Ad  Alt.  XIV,  14.    (c)  Appian  II.  5i8. 
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the  proscribed;  and  Suetonius  has  placed  it  on  record 
that  of  the  three  military  Chiefs  the  young  Octavius  was 
the  crudest  and  most  sanguinary.  Cicero,  whose  life 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Antony,  had 
been  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
proscription  first  reached  him ;  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Aslura,  in  order  to  embark  for  Macedon  and  join  Bru- 
tus; and,  finding  a  vessel  ready  at  Astura ,  he  sailed 
thence  to  the  Circaean  promontory.  He,  however,  retur- 
ned on  foot  about  twelve  miles  towards  Rome,  with  the 
hope,  perhaps,  of  making  a  successful  appeal  to  Octa- 
vius; but,  in  his  anxiety  and  irresolution,  he  again  di- 
rected his  wearisome  steps  towards  the  sea;  and  spent 
the  night  in  gloomy,  fluctuating  resolves,  one  of  which 
was  to  enter  secretly  the  house  of  Octavius,  and  immo- 
late himself  there  on  the  altar  of  the  household  gods, 
in  order  to  bequeath  to  its  perfidious  proprietor  the 
malediction  of  his  blood,  and  bring  down  on  his  guilty 
head  the  divine  vengeance.  Finally,  resolved  to  die  in 
his  native  country:  Moriar  in  patriu  (a),  he  bid  his  ser- 
vants take  him  to  his  Formian  villa,  whence,  after  a 
few  hours'*  repose,  they,  with  a  view  to  convey  him  on 
board,  forced  him  into  his  litter,  in  which  he  was  over- 
taken by  his  pursuers.  His  domestics  had  been  prepared 
to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the  hazard  of  their  own; 
but  Cicero  ordered  them  to  submit  to  the  severe  dis- 
pensation ofProvidence(£)-and  protruding  his  venerable 
head  from  the  lectica,  he  told  the  assassins  to  take  what 
they  sought,  which  they  did  by  cruelly  cutting  off  his 
head  and  hands,  with  which  they  hurried  off  in  triumph 


[a)  Liv.  Fragm.  apud  Senee.  Suasor.  I.    [b)  Quietos  pati  quod 
sots  iniqua  cogeret.  Liv.  Fragm*  ibid. 
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to  Rome  to  feast  the  eyes  of  Antony.  Cicero  was  slain 
A.  U.  G.  710,  B.  G.  Ld,  in  his  6/ith  year,  by  the  cen- 
turion Herennius  and  the  tribune  Popilius,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  successfully  defended  by  him  on  a 
charge  of  parricide.  Ea  sarcina  ,  tanquam  opimis  spo- 
His  alacer  in  urbem  reversus  est.  Neque  ei  scelestum 
portanti  onus  succurrit  illud  se  caput  Jerre  ;  quod 
pro  capite  ejus  quondam  peroraverat  (a). 

Thus  perished  Cicero ,  the  best  and  greatest  of 
Roman  citizens,  the  most  illustrious  of  Roman  pa- 
triots, the  prince  of  Roman  orators,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  Roman  statesmen,  the  profoundest  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers, the  glory,  in  a  word,  of  his  own  and  the  light 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  His  name,  as  Quiutilian  obser- 
ves, isless  that  of  a  man  than  of  eloquence  (b)\  his  writings, 
says  Pliny ,  do  more  honour  to  his  country  than  the 
conquests  of  its  generals,  extending  its  literature  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  (c) but,  observes  Livy, 
to  praise  him  as  he  deserved  would  require  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  himself  (J).  The  crafty  policy  of  Augus- 
tus disdained  not  to  affect  regret  for  the  fate  of  one5 
whose  death,  as  we  read  in  Seneca,  was  felt  and  mour- 
ned as  a  public  calamity:  Caeterorum  caedes  privatos 
luctus  excitaverunt\  ilia  una  communem  (e);  but  the 
treacherous  and  inhuman  murder  of  him  ,  who  had 
been  the  source  of  his  power,  the  dupe  of  his  profes- 
sions, and  the  victim  of  his  heartless  ingratitude,  has 
obtained  for  the  memory  of  that  emperor  the  execration 

(a)  Val.  Max.  v. 3. Antony  presented  the  base  assassin  with  a  Crown 
and  about  8,oool,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rostra  be- 
tween the  hands.  Plutarch,  (b)  Instit.  lib.  X.  (c)  Hist.  VII.  3o.  (d)  In 
cujus  laudes  sequendas  Cicerone  laudatore  opusfuerit.  Liv.  Fragra. 
apud  Senec.  Suasor.  6.  [e)  Cremutius  Cordusapud  Senec. 
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of  mankind  :  Nihil  tarn  indignwn  illo  tempore  fuit , 
says  "Velleius  Patercuius,  c/uam  quod  ab  illo  Cicero 
proscriptus  est. 

After  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  residence  on  the 
island  of  Astura  became  an  imperial  villa  5  and  there, 
as  we  read  in  his  Life  by  Suetonius,  Augustus,  as  if  bj 
a  just  retribution  ,  caught  his  last  illness,  which  termi- 
nated his  despotic  career,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  and  the  14th  of 
the  Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  55  years,  (a). 


(a)  Sueton.  Vit  Aug.  c.  97. 
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Tiberine  ibid. 
Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  ,  of 

A ustria9£avaria,  Denmark,  ^a* 

pies,  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain, 

Poriugal,Turin,Tuscany,  etc. 

v.  III.  p.  997. 
Aqua  Crabra,  Marana,  -v. IV.  722. 

Ferentina  do.  p.  713. 
Aquae,  Albulae,Solfatara,  do.  7/18 

Lautulae  do.  p.  <£06. 

Salviae.Tie  Fontane  v. II.  176. 
iEdes  Rhamnusiorum  v.  IV.  285. 
iEdiles  v.  I.  p.  35. 
iEdicula  of  the  Younger  Faustina 

v.  IV.  p.  357. 
iEquimelium  do.  p.  375. 
Agger  of  Servius  Tullius  v.  I.  20. 
Agilolph  do. p.  64. 
Air  of  Rome  do.  p.  123. 
Alba  Longa  v.I.p.3.v.IV.  740. 
Albano  v.  IV.  p.  675. 
Alban  Hill  do.  p.  715. 
Ali  Pacha  v.  I.  p.  421. 
Almon,  river  v.  IV.  p.  \%i. 
Amphitheatre,  Castrensian,  do. 
p.  478. 

Flavian  do.  p.  525. 


of  Statilius Taurus  do.p.477. 
Amphitheatres  do.  p.  39. 
Amusements  of  iheRomans  v.III. 

p.  1068. 
Anician  family  V.I.  p.  323. 
Anio,fallofv.  IV.  p.  772. 
Anfemnae  do.  p.  83 1 . 
Antium, Porto  d'Anzo  do.p.896. 
Apollodorus  do.  p.  577. 
Aqueduct,  of  Agrippa  do.p.66. 

Alexandrine  do.  p.  71. 

Algentian  do.  p.  63. 

Anio  Nova  do.  p.  67. 

Anio  Vetus  do.  p.  62. 

Anloninian  do.  p.  7\. 

Appian  do.  p.  62. 

Claudian  do.  p.  67. 

Marcian  do.  p.  63. 

Septimian  ibid. 

Tepulan  v.  IV.  p.  65. 

Julian  ibid. 

Trajan  v.  IV.  p.  69. 
Aqueducts, of  ancient  Rome  do.53. 

of  modern  do.  do.  p.  72. 
Arch,  of  Claudius  do.  p.  5  15. 

of  Constantine  do.  p.  650. 

of  Dolabella  do.  p.  509. 

of  Dtusus  do.  p.  493. 

of  Galiienus  do.  p.  634. 

of  LentuJus  do. p. 509. 

of  Titus  do.  p  56i . 

ofSeverus  in  (he  Forum  do. 3 62 

in   the  Velabrum  do.  605. 

of  Marcus  Aurelius  v.lV.p.603. 

of  Verus  v.  IV.  p.  378. 
Arches  do.  p.  82. 
Architecture,  domestic  do.  p.  85. 

orders  of  do.  p.  98. 

styles  of  do.  p.  94,  108. 
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Ardea  v.IV.p.  889. 
Argiletum  v.  I.  p.  1 1 2. 
Aricia  v.  IV.  p.  679. 
Artists  in  Rome  v.III.  p.  1000. 

English  v.  III. p.  705, 

Festival  of  the,  do.  p.  1073. 

French,  do.p«745. 
Astura  v.  IV.  p.  903. 
Atrium  of  Liberty  do.  p.  382. 

of  Minerva  ibid. 
Attractions  ot  Rome,Preface  p.X. 
Auguratorium  v.  IV.  p.  25  '. 
Augustus,  his   obsequies  IV.  505. 

his  usurpation  do.  p.  905. 
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B;»gni  di  Livia  v. IV.  p.  260. 
Bankers  v.I.p.l47.v.III  p.  1057. 
Basilica  of  /Emil.  Paulus  IV.380. 

of  Constantine  do.  p.  6&7. 

of  Julius  Caesar  do-  p    374. 

Porcian  do.  p.  384. 

Ulpian  do.  p.  56S. 
Basilic,  of  S.  AgnesE.M.v.I.p.449. 

of  the  H.  Apostles  do-  p.  463. 

of  S.  Croce    iu  Gerusalemme 
do.  p.  499. 

Laleran  do.  p.  234. 

of  S.  Lawrence  E.  M.do.p.  439. 

of  S.  L.  in  Damaso  v.  II.  p.38. 

of  SMaryinCosmedin  do.p.20. 

of  S.  Mary  Major's  v.I.p.260. 

ofS.Maryiu  Trastevere  do. 175. 

ofS.  Paul  do.  p.  419. 

ofS. Peter  in  Valicano  do.p.288. 

of  S.Peter  in  Vinculis  do. 623. 

of  Regina  Coeli  v.  II.  p.  40. 

of  S.  Sebastian  do.  p.  71. 
Baths,  ancient  v.  IV.  p.  73. 

of  Agrippa  do*  p.  479. 

of  Alexander  Severus,  of  Nero 
do.  p.  494. 

of  Antoninus  Caracallado.609. 

of  Diocletian  do.  p.  639. 

of  Heliogabalus  do  .  p.  272. 

of  Livia,  so  styled  do.p.26Q. 

of  Lucullus  do.  p.  744. 


of  Titus  do.  p.  554. 
of  Trajan  ibid. 
Belisai  ius  enters  Rome  v.I.p.62. 

his  mendicity  do.  p.  47. 
Bovillae  v.  IV.  p.  666. 
Bridge,  £lian,  S.Angelo  III.  7S2. 

Cestian,of  S.Bartolomeo  do.777. 

Fabi  ician,-Oualtro  Gapi,do,775. 

Janiculan-Ponte  Sisto,  do. 780. 

Lucano  v.  IV.  p.  750. 

Mammolo  do.  p.  7^6. 

Milvian,Ponte>lolle  III.784. 

Nomentan  v.IV.p.823. 

Palatine,  PonteRotto  V.IIIp.773. 

Salarian  v.IV.p.830- 

Sodo  do.  p.  856. 

Sublician  v.  III.  p.  770. 

Vatican,Triumphal  do.p.781. 
Burning   of  Rome  under   Nero, 
v.IV.p.  497. 


Caesar  ,  death  of  v.  III.  p.  687. 

v.  IV.  p.  455. 
Calendar,the  Gregorian  v.I.p.335. 

the  Julian  ibid. 
Camaldoli  v.  IV.  p.  740- 
Campus,  Brutianus  v.  I.  p.  M9. 

Codelanus  ibid. 

Martialis  v.  IV.  p.  510- 

Martius  v.  I.  p.  106- 

Rediculi  v.  IV.  p.  1 86,201. 

Vaticanus  do.  p.  119- 
Campo  di  Fiori  v.  IV.  p.  455. 
Canonization  v.  I.  p.  417. 
Capitol,  ancient  I.  93.  IV.  300- 

modern  v.  III.  p.  5 1 8. 
Caprean  marsh  v.  I.  p.  108. 
Cariatidesv.  III.  p.  526 
Cardinals  v.  I.  p.  130,  id5. 
Card.  PoleIV.p.186. 
Card.  Weld  v.  I.  p.  532 
Card.  York  do- p.  380. 
Carmenta,  tomb  of  do. p. 94. 
Carnival  v.III.  p.  1 07  J. 
Castel  S.  Angelo,  prison,do.p.92. 

tomb  v.  IV-  p   581. 

Fusano  do.  p.  884. 
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Castel,  Gandolfo  v-  IV.  p.  705. 

Giubileo-Fidenae  do.  p.  853. 
Castiglione,  see  Gabii. 
Casirum  Invi  v.  IV.  p.  895. 
Censors,  when  created  v.  I.  p. 3£. 
Cento  Preti  v.  III.  p.  862. 
Cenfum  Gradus  v.  IV.  p.  30 1 < 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church  1.162. 
Cerolienses  and  Cerolia  do.p.  I  14. 
Champollion  v.  III.  p.  817. 
Charitable  Institutions,  do. 835. 

Agricultural  do.  p.  891. 

Christian  Doctrine  do. p. 905. 

Commission  ofSubsidiesdo.867. 

Confraternities  do.  p.  864. 

Conservatories  do.  p.  892. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. do. 
p.  896. 

Hospitals,  military  do.  p.  862« 

private  and  national  p.8Gl. 

public  do.  p.  839. 

Madhouse  do.  p.  862. 

Magdalene  asylums  v.  II. p. 263. 
v.  III.  p   923. 

Monte  di  Pieta  v.  III.  p.  865. 

Orphan-house,  Cholera  do. 908. 

of  S.Maria  degli  Angeli  do.887. 

of  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro  do  889- 

of  Tata  Giovanni  do;p.890- 

Pope's  Almoner  do.  p.  866. 

Schools,  Borghese  do. 898. 

Christian  do.  p.  900. 

of  the  Christian  Doctrine  do. 
p.  899.  905. 

of  the  Divine  Love  do.  p.903. 

of  the  Maestre  Pie  do.p.90l. 

do. of  the  NameofJesus  do.p.902. 

of  do  called  Operaie  ibid. 

of  do.    of   Divine  Providence 
do.  p.  904. 

Massimo  do.  p.  898- 

Nocturnal  do.  p.  900. 

Parochial  do.  p  90 4. 

of  S.  Paschal  do.  p.  903. 

Pontifical  do.p.  901. 

Regionary  do. p. 898. 

of  Regionary  Mistresses  ibid. 
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Schools  of  Regulars  do.  p  899. 

Scuole  Pie  ibid. 

of  the    Sisters   of  the   Sacred 
Heart  do.  p.  903. 

of  the  Sisters  of  S.  Joseph,  do. 
p.  904. 

Sunday  schools  do. p. 900. 

Drsulinedo.  p.902. 

Sisters  of  SDorothy  do.p.908. 

Subsidiesofthe  Datary,  Briefs 

and  Lottery  do.  p.  S6&. 

SubsidyofPublicWorks  do.866. 

Widows" Asylum  do.  p.  863. 
Charities  of  Rome,  general  obser- 
vations do  p.909 ,952. 
Childe   Harold,  observations   on 

notes  of  v.  I V.  p.  198,596, 787. 
Chronology,  of  the  Archilects  v.  I. 
p.  207. 

of  the  Roman   Emperors    do. 
p.  187. 

of  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
do.  p.  1 89. 

of  the  Exarchs  do.  p.  189. 

of  the  Kings  of  Italy  ibid. 

of  the  Kings  of  Rome  do. p.  187. 

of  the  Painters  do.  p.  199. 

of  the  Popes  do.  p.  190- 

of  the  Republic  do.  p.  \  87. 

of  the  Sculpt'  is  do.  p.  206. 
Church  of  S.  Adrian  at  the  Fo- 
rum v.  II.  p.  5. 

S.  Agathaot  the  Goths  do.p.7. 

S.  Agatha  in  Trastevere  do.84. 

S  Agues  outside  the  walls  v.  I. 
p.  449. 

S.  Agnes  in  the  piazza  Kavona 

v  ii.  p.  n*. 

SS.  Alexius  and  Boniface  v.  I. 

p.  454. 
SS.  Ambrose  and  Charles,  See 

S.  Carlo  in  Corso. 
S«  Ambrose dellaMa^siina  v. II. 

p.  1 79. 
S.  Anastasia  v.  I.  p.  /<59. 
S.  Andrew  on  the  Flaminiau 
way  v.  II.  p.  14  8. 
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S.Andrew  delle  Frattev.II.45. 

S.  Andrew  in  Lateran  do.251. 

S.    Andrew  near  (he  Milvian 
bridge  do.  p.  252. 

S.    Andrew  in   Portogallo  do. 
p.  252. 

S.Andrew  on  the  Quirinal  do. 
p.  85. 

S.Andrew  of  the  Scots  do.215. 

S.Andrew  della  Valie  do.p.88. 

S.  Andrew  in  Vinchido.p.253. 

S,  Angelo  in  Borgo  ibid. 

S.  Angelo  Cuslode  ibid. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria  do  p. 12. 

S.  Anianus  do.  p.  254. 

S.  Anne  in  Borgo  or  de'  Para- 
frenieri  do.  p.  254. 

S.  Anne  of   the  Brescians  do. 
p.2U. 

S.Anne  de'Falegnami  do.p.85. 

S.  Anne  at  the  Ouattro  Fon- 
fane  do.  p.  181. 

SS.   Annunziata  ,  outside  the 
gate  of  S.Pau  Vs  do  p.255. 

SS. Annunziata  at  Tor  de'Spec- 
chj  do- p.  18 J. 

SS.  Annunziata  delle  Turchine 
ibid. 

SS    Annunziata  a'  Pantani 
ibid. 

S.  Antony  Abbot  of  the  Arme- 
nians do.  p.  215. 

S.  Antony  Abbot  of  the  Camal- 
dolese  Nuns  do.  p.  182. 

S.Antony  of  the  Minor  Con- 
ventuals do.  p.  255. 

S.  Antonyi  of  the  Portughese 
do.  p.  215. 

S.  Apollinaris  do.  p.  255. 

SS.  Apostoli  v.  I.  p.  463. 

S.  Athanasius  v.  II  p.  21 8. 

of  S.  Augustin  v.I.p.469. 

S.  Balbina  do.  p.  476- 

SS.  Bambin  Gesu  v.II.p.184. 

S.  Barbara  do.  p.  257. 

S.  Bartholomew  of  the  Berga- 
maschi  do.  p.  219. 


S,  Bartholomew  on  the  island 

v.I.  p.  478. 
S.  Bartholomew  de'  Vaccinari 

v.  II.  p.  258. 
S.Basil  do.  p.  137. 
S.  Benedict  in  piscinula  do. 

p.  258. 
S.  Bernard  at  the  baths  v.  I. 

p.  481. 
S.Bernardino  ai  Monti  II  p.184. 
S.  Biagio  or  Blase  del  Divino 
A  more  or  of  the  Mattress-ma- 
ters do.  p.  259. 
S.   Biagio  or   Blase  della  pa- 

gnotta  do.  p.  220. 
S.  Bibiana  do.  p.  36. 
S.  Bonaventure  of  the  Lucchese 

do.  p.  221. 
S.Bonaventureon  the  Palatine 

do.  p.  148. 
S.  Bonosa,  See  SS. Crispin  and 

Crispinianus. 
S.  Bridget  v.  II.  p.  260. 
S.  Caius  do  p.  1 8 5. 
S.  Calixtus  v.  I.  p.  485. 
S.  Carlo  a'Catinari  v.  II.p.52. 
S.  Carlo  in  Corso  do.  p.  222. 
S«  Carlo  alle  Ouattro  Fontane 

do.  p.  149. 
S-Catharine  de'Fnnari  do. 186. 
S.Catharine  della  Ruota  do. 55. 
S.  Catharine  of  Sienna  on  the 

Quirinal  do.  p.  187. 
S.  Catharine  of  Sienna  in  the 

via  Giulia  do.  p.  226. 
S.  Cecilia  v.  I.  p.  485. 
SS.  Celsus  and  Julian  in  Ban- 

chi  v.  II.  p.  43. 
S.  Cesareo  do.  p.  13. 
Chiesa  jN'uova  do.  p.  94. 
S.  Chrysogonus  or  the  Madon- 
na del  Carmine  v.  I.  p  490. 
S.Clare  near  the  Minerva  v. II. 

p.  260. 
S  Clare  on  theOuirinal  do. ICO. 
S.Claudius  of  the  Burgunuiaus 
do.  p.  227. 
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S.  Clement's  v.  I.  p.  493. 

the  Conception  in  lUei  Campus 

Manias  v.  II.  p.  191. 

the  Conception   of  the  Cappu- 

chins  do.  p    150. 
S.  Cons!an\ia  do.  p   99. 
SS.  Commas    anl    Damian    of 

fhe  Barbers  do.  p.  '260. 
SS.    Cosmas    and    Damian    or 

S.  Cosimato  do.  p.  19  2. 
SS. Cosmas  and  Damian  in  the 

Forum  do.  p.  1 5. 
SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinianus 

do.  p.  *299. 
S.  Croce  in  Get  usalemme  v.  I. 

p.  499. 
S.   Croce  della  Penitenza  alia 

Lungara  v.  II.  p.  193. 
S.Crocede'Lucchesi,  See  S.Bo- 

navenfure  de'Lucchesi. 
S.  Chrysogonus  v.  I.    p.  490. 
S-  Denis  the  Areopagitev.il. 

p.  194. 
SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  ibid. 
Dominequo  vadis  do.  p.287. 
S.  Dorothy  do  p  56. 
S.   Egidius  in   Trastevere  do. 

p.  161. 
S.Eligiusde'Chiavari  ibid. 
S.  Eligius  dei  Seilari  do.p.26/. 
S.  Elisabeth  ibid. 
S.  Emidio  formely  S.Margaret. 

do.  p.  263. 
S.  Eusebius  v.  I.  p.  512. 
S.  Eustachius  v.  II.  p.  16. 
SS.  Faustinus  and  Jovila,  See 

S.  Anne  of  the  Brescians. 
S.Francesca  Romana  do. p.  I  38. 
S.Francesca  Romana  in  the  via 

Felice  do    p.  "26 -X 
S.Francis  on  Monle  Mario  do. 

p.  140. 
S   Francis  of  Paola  do  p.  155. 
S.  Francis  a  Ripa  do.  p.   155. 
S-  Francis  of  Sales,  See  S.  Ma- 
ria della  Visitazione. 
S.  Galla  v.  U.  p.  264. 
S.Gallicanus  do.p-265. 

Vol.  IV. 


S.George  in  thd  Velabrum  v.  II. 

P.  IS. 
the  Gesu  do.  p.   l0  ^. 
Gesu    I'ambiiio,    See  Bambin 

Gesu. 
Gesu  e  Maria  do.  p.   158. 
S.  Gregory  on  \ha  Coelian  v.  I. 

p.  SU. 
S.  Gregory   de'Muralori  v.  II. 

p.  270. 
S.    Gregory    a    ponte    OuaUro 

Capi  ibid. 
S.  Gregory  \  haumaturgus,  See 

S   Clare  near  (he  Minerva. 
S.    Helen  de"  Credenzieri    do. 

p.  27  1. 
S  Helen  at  TorPignatlara  v.  IV. 

p.  661. 
S.  Homobmus  v.  II.  p.  271. 
S-  Ignatius  do.  p.  120. 
S.  U  lephonsus  do.  p.  272. 
SS.  Incarnazione  do    p.  198. 
S.Isidore's  v. II.  p.  162. 
S.  Ivo  of  Jhe  Britons  do  p. 228. 
S.Ivo  of  the  Sapienza  do  p.272- 
S.James  in  Augusta  do.  p.  57. 
S.  James  in    the  Lungara  do. 

p.  197. 
S.  James  Scossacavallo  do. p. 265. 
S.James  of  ihe  Spaniards  do. 

p.  228. 
S.  Jerom  della  Carita  do. p.  196. 
S.  Jerom  degli  ichiavoni  v.  I. 

p.  521. 
S.Joachim  of  the  Paolotfe  v. II. 

p.  198. 
S.  John  in  Aino  do.  p.  266. 
S.John  Calabitado.  p.  125. 
S.  John  Decollated  do.  p. 'J.66. 
S.  John  of  the  Florentines  do. 

p.  58. 
S.  John  in  Fonfe  v.  I.p/253. 
S-  John  of  the  Genoese  v.  II. 

p.  231. 
S.  John  of  God  5  see  S.  John 

Calabila. 
S.  John  in  Oleo  v.  II.  p.  ^5. 
SS.  John  and  Paul  v.  1.  p.  523. 
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SS.  John  and  Pelronius  v.  II. 
p.  231. 

S.  John  della  Pigna  do  p.*268. 

S.  John  outside  the  porta  An- 
gelica do.  p.  273. 

S.  John  Lateran  v.  I.  p.  234. 

S.  John  at  the  Latin  Gate  v  .1 1. 
p.  U. 

S.  Joseph  a  Capo  le  Case  do. 
p.  198. 

S.  Joseph  de1  Falegnami  do. 
p.  268. 

S-  Joseph  at  the  Lungara  do. 

P.  m. 

S.  Joseph  of  the  Ursulines  do. 

p.  199. 
S.  Julian  in  Banchi  do.p.268. 
S.  Julian  of  the  Belgians  do. 

p.  252. 
S. Laurence  in  Borgo  do. p.  127. 
SS.  Laurence  and  Darnasus  do. 

p.  38. 
S.Laurence  in  Fonte  do.p.273. 
S.  Laurence  fuori  le  rauia  v.  L 

p.  £39. 
S. Laurence  in  Luoinado.p.525. 
S.  Laurence  (S.    Lorenzuolo)  a 
Macellode'Corvi  v.II.p.27£. 
S.LaurenceinMiranda  ibid. 
S.  Laurence   Panispernu    v.  I. 

p.  529. 
Laurence  inpiscibus  v  II. p. 127. 
S.  Lazarus  do.  p.  274. 
S.Lucia  de'GinnasialleBolteghe 

Oscure  do.  p.  275. 
S.  Lucia  della  Chiavica  or  del 

Gonfalonedo.  p.  60. 
S.  Lucia  in  Selci  do. p. 200- 
S.  Lucia  della  Tinta  do. p. 275. 
S.  Luigiof  theFrench  do. p. 233- 
S.  Luke  do.  p.  292. 
S.  Macutus  do-  p.  129. 
Madonna  Addolorata  do.p.20L 
Madonna    del    Carmine,    See 

S.  Chrysogonus. 
Madonna  di  Loreto  do.p.276- 
MadonnadelSuffragiodo.p.277. 
Madonnade'Miracoliv.II.p^SS. 
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SSMichiel  and  Magnus  in  Bor- 
go do.  p.  295. 

S.  Marcellus  v.  I.  p.  530. 

S.  Margaret,  See'S.  Emidio. 

S.  Mark's  v.  I.  p.  593. 

S.  Martha  near  the  floman  col- 
lege v.  II.  p.  207. 

S«  Martha  at  the  Vatican  do. 
p.  291. 

S.  Martina,  SeeS.Lukes's. 

S   Martino  ai  Monti  v.I.p.599. 

SS.  Martino  e  Sebastiano  degli 
Svizzeri  v.  II.  p.  241. 

S.  Mary  of  the  Angels  at  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  v.  I. 
p.  535. 

S.Mary  of  the  Angels  attheCo- 
lonnaccie  v-  II.  p.  167. 

S.  Mary  deirAnima  do.p.236. 

S.  Mary  in  Aquiro  do.  p. 19. 

S.  Mary  in  Araceli  v.  l.p.543. 

S.  Mary  in  Augusta  v.II.p.289. 

S-  Mary  on  the  Aventine  do. 
p.  278. 

S.  Mary  del  Buon  Yingcrio  do. 
p.  291. 

S.  Mary  in  Ca^aberis  do. p. 279. 

S.Mary  in  Campitelli  do. p. 17. 

S-  Mary  in  Cumpo  Carleo  do. 
p.  280- 

S.Mary  del  Carmine  at  the  Tie 
Cannelle  ibid. 

S.  Mary  at  the  Colonnaccie  do. 
p.  167. 

S.  Mary  of  the  Conception  in 
\h.i  Campus  Martius  ,  See 
ihe  Conception  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius. 

S-Mary  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Cappuchins,  See  Conception 
of  the  Cappuchins. 

S.  Mary  of  the  Conception    or 

the  Sepolte  Vive  do.p.20l. 
S.Mary  della  Consolazione  do. 
p.  280. 

S.  Mary  in  Cosmediu  do.p.20. 

S.  Mary  di  Coslantinopoli  do. 
p.  238- 
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S.  Mary   in   Domnica  or  della 
Navicella  v.  II.  p.  22. 

ft.  Mary  of  Egypt  dot  p.  282. 

S.Mary  delle  Ftornaci  do.p.167. 

S.  Mary  delle  Grazie  do. p.  169. 

S.Mary  of  GrottdiPintado.p.282. 

S.  Mary  Impera'rice  ibid- 

S.  Mary  Liheratrice  do.  p.  202. 

S.Mary  of  Lorelo,  Seethe  Ma- 
donna dr  Lorelo. 

S.Mary  della  Lu  e  do.  p  61. 

S.  Mary  Magdalen  on  the  Qui- 
rinal  do.  p.  21)3. 

S.Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  Mini- 
sters  of  thie  t'mh  do-  p.  62. 

S.  Mary  Majors  v.  I.  p.  260. 

S.  Mary  of  the  Mantellate,  See 
the  Madonna  Addolorata. 

S.Maryot  the  Maiehiggianiv.il. 
p.  64. 

S.Mai/y  ad!  Marryies  ortheRo- 
tonda  do.  p*.  24. 

S.Mary sopra Minerva  v.1*.p,553. 

S.  Mary  dei  Miracoli.  See  Ma- 
do  n  n  a  d  e"  M  ir  a  col  i. 

S.  Mary  di   Monserrato.  See  S. 
James  of  the  Spaniards. 

S.Mary  del  Rosario  on  MonteMa- 
rio  v.  II.  p.  141. 

S.Mary  in  Monterone  do.p.129. 

S.Mary  di  Monte  Saniodo-p. 40. 

S-  Mary  dei  Monti  do*  p.  66. 

S  Mary  in  MonticeJli  do.p.6  8. 

S.  Mary  ad  Mves,  See  S.  Mary 
Major's- 

S.  Mary  ad  TSTives  ,  See  S.  An- 
drew in  Porlogallo. 

S-  Mary  called  INuova  ,  Sea  S. 
Fiancesca  Rom  an  a. 

S.   Mary   dell'  Orazione  ,  delta 
della  Mortedo.  p.  283. 

S.  Mary  del  Orlo  do.  p.  284. 

S-  Mary  della  Pace  v  I.  p.  561. 

S- Mary  del  Fascoio  v.II.p.286. 

S.  Mary  delle  Piante,  See  Do- 
mine  quo  vadis. 

S.  Mary  del  Pianlo  do.  p.288- 

S.  Mary   della   Pieta  de'  Berga- 
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maschi,  See  S.  Bartholomew 

of  the  Rergamaschi. 
S.  Mary  della  Pieta  in    Campo 

Santo  v.U.p.  239. 
S-Mary  in  Poplicolis  do.p.288. 
S.Mary  del  Popolo  v.  I.  p.  565. 
S.  Mary  Porta   Paradisi  ,    See 

S.  Mary  in  Augusta. 
S.Mary  in  Posterula  v.II.p.  169. 
S.Mary  del  Priorato,  SeeS.Mary 

on  the  Aventine- 
S.  Mary  of  the  Purification  in 

Ranchi  do.  p.  289. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Purification  ai 

Monti  do.  p.  204. 
S.Mary  della  Quercia do.p.290- 
S.  Mary   Regina  Coeli   in  the 

Lungara  do.  p.  204. 
S.  Mary  Regina  Coeli  ,  See  S. 

Mary  in  Monte  Santo. 
S.  Mary  della  Scala  do.p.28. 
S.  Wlary  Scala  Coeli  do.p.178. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Sette  Dolori  do. 

p.  205. 
S.  Wary  del  Sole  do.  p.  290. 
S.  Mary  del  Suffragio,  See  the 

Madonna  del  Suffragio. 
S.  Mary  dellaTorre,  See  S.Mary 

del  Ruon  Yiaggio. 
S.  Mary   in  Traspontina  V.  I. 

p.  573. 
S.Mary  in  Trasteveredo.p.575. 
S.  Mary  inTrivio  v.  II.  p.  129. 
S.  Mary  delf  Umilla  do.  p.206. 
S.Mary  in  Vallicella,  See  Chie- 

sa  JNuova. 
S.Mary  delle  Vergini  do.p.206. 
S.  Mary  in  Via  v.  I.  p.  588. 
S.  Mary  in  via  Lata  v.  II.p.31. 
S.  Mary  of  the  Visitation  ,  See 

S.  Francis  of  Sales. 
S.Mary  della  Viltoria  v.I.p.589. 
S.Micfiael  alle  Fornaci  II.  294. 
SS.  Michael  and  Magnus  in  the 

Borgo  v.  II.  p.  195. 
the  Nativity   of  our  Lord  ibid, 
the  Navicella,  See  S.  Maria  in 

Domnica. 
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SS.  Nereus,  Achilleus  and  Do- 

miiiJla  v,  I.  p.  606. 
S.Nicholas  in  Arcione  v.  11.296. 
S.Nicholas  in  Carcere  do. p. 35. 
S.   Nicholas    de'  Cesarini   do. 

p.  142. 
S. Nicholas  degli  Incoronatido. 

p.  '296. 
S-    Nicholas    de'  Lorenesi   do. 

p.  241. 
S.  N  icholas  de'Perfetii  do.p.  4  70. 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine  do. 

p.  208. 
SS.  Nome  di  Maria  do.p. 296. 
S.  Norbert  do.  p.  210- 
S.  Onofrio  v.  I.  p.  607. 
Si  Pancrazio  do.  p.  614. 
S.  Panfaleo  v.  11  p.  154. 
S.  Paul  first  hermit  do.  p.  297. 
S.Paul's  on  the  Qstian  way  v. I. 

p.  419. 
S-  Paul  alia  Regola  v  JI.p.17  I. 
S.    Paul  at  the  Three  Foun- 
tains do- p.  179- 
S.   Pelegrino    dei  Svizzeri  do. 

p.  242, 
S   Peter's  v.  I.  p.  288. 
S.  Peter  in  careere,  See  S.   Jo- 
seph deTalegnami. 
SS»  Peter    and   Marcellinus   of 

Teresian  nuns  do.p.  616. 
SS.  Peter  and    Marcellinus    at 
Tor  Pignattara,  SeeS.  Helen 
at  Tor  Pignattara. 
S.  Peter  in  Montorio  do.p.617. 
S.  Peter  in  Yincoli  do.  p.  623. 
S.  Philip  Neri   of  the   Philip- 
pine nuns  v.  II.  p.  211. 
S.  Philip  Neri  in  the  via  Giu- 

lia  do.  p.  298. 
S.  Praxedes  do.  \\  142. 
S.  Priscav.T.  p.  6  27.. 
S.  Pudentiana  do.  p.  6^8. 
SS.Ouaranta  Martin  v.ll.p.172. 
SS.  Oualtro  Coronati,  near  S. 

John  Lateran's  v.I.p.63i . 
SS.  Quattro  Coronati  ,    See  S. 
Andrew  in  Yinchi. 


SS.  Ouiricus   and  Julitta  v.  I. 

p.  633. 
B.  Ki'a  of  Cascia  v.  II.  p.  242. 
S.  Rock  do.  p.  69. 
S.  Romuald  do.  p.  146. 
SS.   Rufina   and   Seconda   do. 

p.  2M. 
S.  Sabas  do.  p.  132. 
S.  Sabina  v.  I.  p.  634. 
S.  Salvatore  in   Campo  v.   II. 

p.  I33. 
S.  Salvatore  alle  Coppelle  do. 

p.  298. 
S.    Salvatore  in  Corte  5  See  S. 

Mary  della  Luce. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro  ,    See  S. 

Mary  de'Marchiggiani. 
S.  Salvatore  in  Onda  do.p. f 74. 
S.  Salvatore  a  Ponte  Rotto,  See 

SS.Crispin  and  Cri  spinianus. 
S.    Salvatore    in   Primicerio    e 

S.   Trifone  do.  p   %9. 
S.    Salvatore   in  Ripa  Grande 

ibid. 
S.SalvatoreallaScala  Santa  v.  I. 

p.  257. 
S.  Salvatore  alle  Terme  v.  II. 

p.  242. 
Scala  Santa,  v.  I.  p.  257. 
S.Sebastian  on  the  Appian  way 

v.  II.  p.  71. 
S. Sebastian alTOlmo  dop-300. 
S- Sebastian  alia  Polveriera,  on 

the  Palatine  ibid. 
S.Sebastian  of  ihe  Swiss  Guards, 

See  SS.  Martin  and  Sebas- 
tian. 
Sepolte  vive,    See  S.  Mary  of 

the  Conception. 
S-  Sergius   and  Bacchus  ,    See 

S.  Maria  del  Pascolo. 
Sette  Dolori  ,  See  S.    Mary  of 

the  Sette  Dolori. 
S.  Simeon  Prophet  do.  p.  301. 
SS. Simon  and  Judev.II  p. 302. 
S.  Sisto  v.  I.  p.  641. 
S.  Spirito  de'Napolitani  v.  II. 

p.  242. 


S. Spirito  in  Sassia  do.  p.  81. 
S.  Stanislas   of  the  Poles  do. 

p.  245. 
S.  Sfefano  del  Cacco  do.p.147. 
S«  Stefano  delle  Carrozze,  See 

S.  Maria  del  Sole. 
S.  Sfefano  de'Mori  do.p.245. 
S-StefanoinPiscinulado.p.502. 
S.  Sfefano  Rotondo  v.  I. p. 642. 
Stigmata  of  S.    Francis   v.    If. 

p.  30*2. 
SS.    Sudario  de'Savojardi  do. 

p.  24 4. 
S.  Susanna  v.  I.  p.  644. 
S  Sylvester  in  Capile  do. p. 638. 
S.  Sylvester   and  Martin  ,  See 

S.  Marti  no. 
S-    Sylvester   on  the  Quirinal 

v.  II.  p.  133. 
S.  Theodoro  do.  p.  303. 
S.  Teresa  do.  p.  2 12. 
S.  Teresinado.  p.  179. 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  See  S.Bar- 
bara. 
S.lhomas  of  Canterbury  v.  II. 

p.  244. 
S.  Thomas  a  Cenci  do.p.304. 
S.Thomas  in  Formis  ibid. 
S.Thomas  in  Parione  v.I.p.646. 
SS.Trinita  dellaMissionev.il. 

p.  134. 
SS.Trinita  de'Monti  vJ.p.647. 
SS.  Trinitade'Pelegrini  v.  II. 

p.  5q4. 
SS.    Trinita  in  Via  Condotti 

do.  p.  1/4. 
S.    Hi  ban    alia   Caffarella    do, 

p.  506. 
S.  Ui  ban  a   Campo  Carleo  do. 

p.  213. 
SS    Ursula  and  Catharine  ,  at 

Tor  de" Speech]'  do.  p.  506. 
SS.   Venantius  and  Anso<inus 
of  the  Camerinesi  v.II.p.248. 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anasfasius  alia 

Iiegola  do. p. 508. 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius  at 
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the  Three  Fountains  do. p.  1 76. 
SS.  Vincent  and  Anasfasius  at 

the  Trevi  v.  II.  p.  79. 
S.  Vitalisdo.  p.  136. 
SS.   Vitus   and   Modestus    do. 

p.  35. 
Churches,  theirorigin,  names  and 
componenf  parts  v.  I.  p.  210. 
Public,   when  first  opened,  do. 

p.  217,582. 
Roman,  architecture  of  etc-  do. 

p.  226. 
Faults  and  perfections   of  do. 

p.  231. 
Plan  of  describing  do. p. 233. 
Capitular  v.  II-  p.  36. 
Collegiate  do.  p.  43. 
of  Confraternities  and  Gilds  do. 

p.  249. 
of  Friars  do.  p.  1^8. 
of  Monks  do.  p.  157. 
National  do.  p.  213. 
of  Nuns  do.  p.  179. 
Parochial  do.  p.  45. 
Patriarchal  v.  I.  p.  234. 
of  Regulars  and  Congregations 

in  Community  v.  II.  p-  84. 
Titular  v.  I  p.  448. 
Churches    in    London    v.    II, 

p.  513. 
Cicero's  ,  Tusculan  villa  v.    IV. 

p.  735. 
villa  at  Astura  do.  p  905. 
his  death  do.  p.  906. 
Cincinnatus's  farm  v.  I.  120. 
Circus  of  Adrian  do.  p.  581. 

of   Alexander    Severus    v.  Ill- 

p.  m.  iv.  19. 

of  Heliogabalus  v.  IV.  "p  60S 

of  Ffaminius  do.  p.  445- 

of  Flora  do   p.  442. 

Maximus  do.  p.  294. 

of  Nero  and  Caligula  do. p. 5 19. 

of  Romulus  do.  p.  189. 

of  Sallust  do.  p.  460. 
Circuses  do.  p.  18. 
Cispius  V.  I.  p.  97. 
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Citadel  of  the  Capilol  v.I.p.1  i . 

of  the  Janiculum  do   p.  17. 
Citfa  Leonina  do.  p.  70. 
Civita  Lavinia  v.  IV.?.  684,688. 
Claudian  monument  v.  I.  p.  51. 
Clivus,  Capilolinus  v.IV.p.302. 

Sacer  ibid 

Virbiido.p.  702. 
Cloaca  Maxima  do.  p.  592. 
Cloacae,  ancient  do.  p.  289. 
Collatia,  Castellaccio  do.  p.  819. 
College,  of  the  Apollinare  v.  III. 

p.  "J87. 

delFAccademia  Ecclesiasticado. 

p.  960. 

Bandinelli  do.  p.  961. 

Capranica  ibid. 

Clemenfino  ibid. 

Doria  v.  JI. p.  251.  985. 

English  v.  III.  p.  962. 

German  do.  p.  961. 

Ghislieri  ibid. 

Greek  ibid. 

Irish  v.  III.  p.  969. 

ofS.  Isidore  do.  p.  972. 

of  S.  Maria   in   Postesula    do. 
p.  982. 

Nazarene  do.  p.  984. 

Noble  do.  p.  985. 

of  S.  Peter's  ibid. 

of  Propaganda  Fide  ibid. 

Roman,  see  University. 

Salviatido.p.  889. 

Scottish  do.p  988. 
Colonna-Labicum  v.  IV.  p.  803. 
Colosseum  do.  p.  525. 
Colours  of  the  Ancients  do  p  156. 
Columbarium,  of  Hylas  do.p  617. 

of  the  Imperial  household  do. 

p.  626. 

on  the  Nomenlan  wnydo.p.825. 

in  the  villa  Pamphilj  III.p  759. 
Column  of  Antoninus  Pius  v. IV. 

p.  598. 

ofDuilius  v.IIIp.561.IV.386. 

of  Maenius  v.  IV.  p.  3  86. 

of  Marcus  Aurelius  vIV.p.  598. 


ofPhocas  v.IV.p.  367. 

of  Trajan  do.  p.  565. 
Commerce,  See  Statistics. 
Comitium  v.  IV.  p.  342. 
Conclave  v.I.  p.l  28,111.508. 
Confraternities  v.  III.  p.  864. 
Congregations, charitable  do. p. 868. 

Civil  v.  I.  p.  136. 

Ecclesiastical  do.  p.  132. 
Conservatories,  See  Charitable  In- 
stitutions. 
Conservators  v.I.  p.143,  III.  559. 
Constans  II. visits  Rome  v.I. p65. 
Constantine  ,  baptism  of  v.   III. 

p.  794. 

Conversion  of  do.  p.  786. 

transfers  the  seat  of  empire  v.I. 

p.  58. 

victories  of  v.  III.p.  789. 
Visions  of  the  Cross  do.p.788.79l. 
Consuls  v.  I.  p.  5  J. 
Consular  Agents  do.  p.  147. 
Consular  Fasti  v.  III.  p.  572. 
Consus,  altar  of  v.  1.  p.  7. 
Cora-Cori-  v.  IV.  p.  694. 
Corioli  do.  p.  678. 
Cornus  Romuli  do.  p.  249. 
S.  Cosimato  do.  p.  792. 
Crib  of  Bethlehem  v.  I.  p.  287. 
Criminal  Code  of  Greg.XVI.v.III. 

p.  912. 
Criminal  process  ibid. 
Cross. appearsto  Constantine  v.III. 

p.79i. 

True,  found  by   S.  Helen  v.  I. 

p.  505. 

Veneration  oi  do-  p.  314,  505, 

510.  IV.  p.  791. 
Curia  Hostilia  v.  IV.  p.  334. 

Calabra  do.  p.  306. 

of  Pompey  do.  p.  A56. 
Curiae  v.  I.  p. 55,  IV.  345. 
Curiae  Veteres  v.  I.  p.  36,IV.275. 
Curtian  Lake  v.  IV.  p.  584. 
Custom-house  v.  III.  p.  1019. 

D 
Datary  v.  I.  p.  158. 
Decemvirs  do.  p.  32,  40. 
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Decennial  vows  v.  IV-.  p. 243 

Decuria  v.  I.  p.  16. 

Diaiium  Italicum  do.  p.  102  I  V. 

189. 
Dictators  v.  I.  p.  32 
Diplomatic  Body  do.  p.  146- 
Docks,  ancient  do.  p.  113. 
Doliola  v.  IV.  p.  350- 
Dowries,  See  Confraternities 
Dying  Gladiator  v.III.p.  553. 


Ecclesiastics   in    Rome  ,  number 

of  v.I.  p.  158. 

calumniated  do.  p.  156. 
Ecclesiastical  dress, origin  of  do. 

p.  328. 

Functions  do.  p.  162. 

Revenues,  See  Statistics. 
Education  ,  See   schools  ,    colle- 
ges etc. 
Egeria,  converse  of  v.  I.  p.  15. 

fountains  of  v.  IV.p.196,  703. 

grotto  of  ibid. 
Emissario  ,  of   lake   Albano  do. 

p.  707. 

of  lake  Kemi  do.  p.  68 1. 
English,  See  Miscellaneous  etc. 

Artists  in  Rome  v.  III.  p.  76.6. 

Travellers  v.  I.  p.  157,  170. 

Writers  on  Rome  Pref.  p.  VI. 
Enlargements  of  Rome  v.I. p.  12. 
Epochs  of  Rome  v.  I.  p.  2. 
Eudoxia  v.  I.  p.  60. 
Eustace  v.  IV.  p*  198,  787. 
Excursion,   to  Albano  v.IV.p.666. 

to  Antium  do.  p.  896. 

on  the  Appian  Way  do. p. 179. 

to  Gabii  do.  p.  8 1  3. 

to  Oslia  do.  p.  878. 

to  Palestrina  do.  p.  80l. 

to  Subiaco  do.  p.  795. 

to  Tivoli  do.  p.  745- 

to  Vicovaro  do.  p.  780. 

to  Horace's  villa  do. p.  745,78*?. 

to   Veii  do.  p.  835. 

on  the  via  JNomenfanado.p823. 

on  the  via  Salaria  do. p. 830. 


Execution  in  Rome  v.III.p.929. 

liberation  from  do.p.93l. 
Exercises,  pious,  localities  of  v.I. 

p.  5  1 3.  F 

Fall  of  the  W.  Empire  v.  I. p. 6 
Fasti  ofV.Flaccus  v.  IV.p.8l3. 
Ferenline  water   and  grove  do. 

p.  713. 
Ficus  Navia  do.  p.  344. 

Ruminalis  do.p.  247,  344. 
Fidenae  <\o.  p.833. 
Fiumicino  do.  p.  86^. 
Floors,  ancient  do.  p.   I  1  5. 
Fontinalia  do.  p.  56. 
Fora  and  basilics  v.IV.p.12. 
Forsyth  v.   I.  p.  156.IV.492. 
Forum,  of /Enobarbus  do.  p- 16. 

of  Augustus  do.  p.  390. 

Boarium  do.  p-  421. 

of  Caesar  do.  p.  587. 

Cupedinis  do.  p.  15- 

of  Diocletian  do.  p.  16. 

Esquilinum  do.p.  448. 

of  Rerva-Transitorium  do.p. 400. 

Olitorium  do.  p.  456. 

its  portico  do.  p.  442. 

of  Peace  do.  p.  16. 

Piscatorium  v.  IV.  p.  453. 

Pistorium  ibid. 

Roman  v.  I.  p.  15.v.IV.p.330- 

of  Sallusl  v.  IV.  p.  464. 

Suarium  do.  p.  16- 

of  Trajan  do.  p.  565. 

Tranbitorium  -  of  Nerva   do. 

p.  400. 

of  Vespasian  do.  p.  16. 
Fossils  of  Rome  v.  I.  p.  106- 
Fountain  and  grotto  of  Egei  ia  , 

See  Egeria. 

ofpiazza  Barberini  v. III. p. 798. 

of  the  Bocca  della  Verita  ibid. 

in  f  hepiazza  Colonna  do. p. 799. 

of  the  Julian  water  v.III.p.520. 
v.  IV.  p.  66. 

of  Monte  Cavallo  v.  III.  p.806. 

Pauline  do.  p.  8  10. 

of  the  Quirinai,  See  of  M.Cav. 

of  piazza  di  Spagna  do.  p.  807. 
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Fountain  ,  at  the  ponte  Sisto  do. 
p.  811. 

of  the  Tartarughe  do.p.808. 

of  Termini  ibid. 

ofTrevido.  p.  800- 
Fountains,  of  Piazza  Farnese  do. 

p.  799. 

of  piazza  Navona  do.p-801. 

of  S.  Peter's  v.  I.  p.  293. 

of  the  Popolo  v.  III.  p.  804. 

of  the  Ouattro    Fontane  do. 

p.  812. 
Frascali-Tusculum  v.IV.  p 729. 
French  in  Rome  v.  III. p. 874. 
Funeral  rites  v.  IV.  p.  150,61 7. 


G aim  v.IV.  p.  815. 

Gahine  stone  do.  p.  1  20  819. 
Gallery,  See  Palaces. 
'  of  S.  Luke's  v.  III.  p.  995. 
Galley-slaves  v  III.  p.  924. 
Galloro  v.  IV.  p.  683. 
Garden,  Botanic  v.  III.  p.  602. 

Papal   on  the  Quii'inal  v. III. 

p.  517. 

on  the  Vatican  v.  II.  p.  505. 
Gardens  ,  of  the  Ancients  v.  IV. 

p.  158. 

of  Adonis  do.  p.  273. 

of  Agrippa  do.  p.  479. 

Argian  do.  p.  522. 

Asinian  do,  p.  499. 

of  Gaius  and  Nero  do.  p. 5 1 9- 

of  Caesar  do.  p.  459. 

of  the  Domitii  do.  p  5  I  8. 

Epaphrodiiian  do.  p.  658. 

ofGalba,  Sulpician,  do.p.522. 

of  Geta  do.  p.  608. 

Lamian  do   p.  &66- 

Licinian  do.  p.  657. 

Lucullan  do.  p.  457. 

of  Maecenas  do.  p.  495' 

of  Ovid.  do.  p.  216. 

Pallantian  do.  p.  520. 

of  Pompey  do.  p.  456\ 

of  Sallust  do.  p.  46Q. 

Seplimian-of  Geta. 


Gardens,  Servilian  do.  p.  464. 

Torqualian  do.  p.  658 

Varian  ibid. 
Gates,  ancient,  of  Romulus  t.  I. 

p.  8. 
Gates,ancient,ofS.Tulliusv.Ip.21. 

the  Capena  do.  p.  26. 

Caimental  do.  p-  21. 

Catulaiian  do.  p.  22. 

Coelimontan  do.  p.  25. 

Colline  do.  p  23. 

Esquiline  do.  p.  24. 

Ferenfine  do.  p.  25. 

Flumentan  do.  p.  21. 

Fontinal  do.  p.  25. 

Lavernal  do.  p.  27. 

IVIe'ian  do.  p.  24. 

Minucian  do.  p.  27. 

Naval  ibid. 

Noevian  do.  p.  26. 

Piacular  do.  p.  23. 

Querquetulan  do.  p.  25. 

Ralumenian  do.  p.  22. 

Rudusculan  do  p.  26. 

Salularian  do.  p.  23. 

Sangualian  ibid. 

Trigeminan  do.  p.  27. 

Triumphal  do-  p.  2"^- 

Viminal  do.  p.  24. 
Gafes,ancient,ofAurelian,do.p.43. 

Appian  do.  p.  55. 

Ardeatine  do.  p-  56. 

Asiuarian  do.  p.  54- 

Au.-elian  do.  p.  45 . 

Flaminian  do.  p.  44. 

Labican  do.  p.  51. 

Latin  do.  p-  55. 

Nomentan  do.  p.  48- 

Ostian  do  p.  56. 

Pancratian  do.  p.  57. 

Portuensian  ibid. 

Praenestine  do.  p.  51. 

Salarian  do.  p.  47. 

Septimian  do.  p.  5^. 

Ti&urtine  do.  p.  49. 
Gates,  modern,  Angelic  do. p.  76. 

Appian-S.Sebas:ian-do.p-55. 

Ardeatine  do   p.  56> 


Gate? 5  Asinarian  do.  p.  5/i. 
Aurelian  do.  p.  43. 

of  Castello  do. p. 72. 

Cavalleggiet'i  do.  p.  71. 

FJaminian,-del  Popolo-do.p.44. 

of  S.  Giovanni  do.  p.  53. 

Labican-Magpore  do.  p.  5\. 

Latin  do.  p.  55. 

of  S.  Lorenzo.-Tiburline- 
do.   p.  49. 

Maggiore-Labican. 

Metro nian  do.  p.  54. 

Nomentan  do.  p.  48. 

Ostian-S.  Paolo-do.  p.  56. 

Pancratian  do.  p.  57. 

Pia  do.  p.  48. 

Pincian  do.  p.  66. 

S.  Paolo-Ostian. 

del  Popolo-Flaminian. 

Portese  do.  p.  57. 

Salarian  do.  p.  47. 

of  S.  Sebastian-Appian. 

Septimian  do.  p.  58. 

Tiburtine-S.  Lorenzo. 
Genazzano  y.  IV.  p.  8U0. 
Gensano  do.  p.  685. 
Geognostic  position  of  Rome  v. I. 

p.  80. 
Geographical  posilion  of  Home 

ibid. 
Geology  of  Rome  and   its  vici- 
nity v.I. p.  8Lv.IV.  p.  716. 
Ghetto  v.  IIL  p.  906. 
Girandola  do*  p.  1070. 
Gladiatorial  fights  v.I  V.p.4i, 549. 
Goths  besiege  Rome  for  the  first 

time  v.  I.  p.  59- 
Gothic  architecture  v.  IV.p.108- 
Graecostasis  do.  p.  340. 
Granaries,  ancient  do. p.  434.900. 
Gregory  the  Great,  his  character, 

v.  I.  p.  519. 
Grotta  Ferrata  v.  IV.  p.  722- 
Grotto  of  Egeria  do.  p.  196. 
Guardia  Nobile  v.  I.  p.  71. v. III. 
p.  1015. 

II 
Heat  central,  theory  of  v.I  V.p.3  49- 

Vol.  IV. 


INDEX. 

Helen  St.  v . 
p.  661. 
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I.  p.  505,  549,  v.  IV. 


Heruli,  domination  ofv.Lp.6l' 
Hills  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity  do. 
p.  92. 

the  Aventine  do.  p.  95. 

the  Capitol  do.  p.  93. 

the  Coelian  do.  p.  96- 

the  Esquiline  do.  p.  97. 

the  Janiculum  do.  p.  10L 

Monte  Giordano  do.  p.  104. 

Monte  Mario  do.  p.  102. 

Monte  d'Orodo.p.  104. 

Monte  Savellido.  p.  105. 

Monte  Testaccio  ibid. 

Monte  Verde  do.  p.  103. 

the  Palatine  do.  p.  92. 

Walk  over  the  Palatine  v.  IV. 
p.  240. 

the  Pincian  v.  I. p.  100. 

the  Quirinal  do.  p.  99. 

S.Balbina  do.  p.  103. 

the  Vatican  do.  p.  101. 

the  Virninal  do.  p.  98. 
History  of  Rome  do.  p.  2. 
Holy  Week  do.  p.  166. 
Horatia  tomb  of  v.I  V.  p.  184. 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  v.  I.  p.  16. 

Campus  Sacer  of  the  v.lV.p.209. 

tombs  of  the   do.  p.  208. 
Horatius  slays  his  sister  do.p-1 84. 

spoils  taken  by  do.  p.  387. 
Horses  blessed  v.  I.  p.  165. 
Hospital,  military  of  the  Cento 
Preti  v.  III.  p.  862. 

national,  of  the  Belgians  t.  II. 

p.  232. 
of  the  Bergamaschi  do.p.219. 
of  the  Florentines  do.  p.  58. 
of  the  Lombards  do.  p.  222. 

of  the  Lucchese  do.  p.  221. 

of  I  he  Moors  do.  p.  243. 

of  the  Poles  ibid. 

of  the  Portughese  do.  p.  21 5. 

of  the  Spaniards  do.  p.  228. 

public,  oftheConsolazionev.  III. 
p.  850. 

of  S.  Gallicano  do.  p.  853. 
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of  S.  Giacomo  do.  p.  848. 
Foundling  do.  p.  876. 
of  S.  Rocco  do.  p.  855. 
of  S  Salvatore  do.  p.  839. 
of  S.Spirifo  in  Sassia  ibid, 
of  the  Trinita  deTelegrini  do. 

p.  857. 
religious,  of  thefcBenfra!elli  do. 

p.  861. 
Hospitals    of   Confraternities  , 

Guilds  etc.  v.II.p.  249. 
Hospitals  of  Rome  ,  observations 

on  v.  III.  p.  9  JO. 
Hospilia,  of  S.  Gall  a  v.II.p.264. 

ofS.  Michelev.  III.p.  878. 
House,  of  ^Enobarbus  v.IV.p.256.* 
of  Anthony  do.  p.  281. 
of  Antoninus  Pius  do.  p.  256. 
of  Augustus  do.  p.  257. 
of  Caius  Octavius  do.  p.  256. 
of  Caligula  do.  p.  247,257. 
ofCalvusdo.  p.  257. 
of  Catiline  do.  p.  256. 
of  Catulusdo.  p  255. 
of  Cicero  do.  p.  252. 
of  Cicero,  paternal  v.  I.  p.112- 

IV.  253. 
ofClodius  v.IV.p.  255. 
of  Ciassus  do.  p.  252. 
of  Lucius  Censorinus  dop.253. 
of  Fulvius  Flaccus  do.  p.  255. 
of  the  Gracchi  do.  p.  281. 
of  Hortensius  do.  p.  258. 
of  Lateranus  v.I.p.54.IV.p  319. 
ofManlius  v.IV.p.  307. 
ofMilodo.p.256. 
of  Nero  do.  p.  267. 

remains  of  do.  p.  555 
of  Numa  do.  p.  248. 
ofPompey  v.  I.  p.  115. 
of  Publicola  v.  IV.  p.  246- 
of  Quinlus  Cicero  v.  I.  p.  112. 
ofRienzi  v.  IV.  p.  662. 
of  Romulus  v.  I.  p.  9.  v.  IV. 

p.  249,  528. 
ofScaurus  v.  IV.  p.  255. 
of  Servius  Tullius  v. I.  p.29. 


INDEX. 

House,  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  v. IV. 

p.  250. 
ot  Talius  v    IV.  p.  328. 
of  Tiberius  do.  p.  256. 
of  Titus  do.  p.  555. 
of  Tullus  Hostilius  do.p.246. 
of  the  Valerii  ibid, 
of  Vifruvius  Vaccus  do. p. 281. 
Houses,  ancient,  construction  of 

do.  p.  85. 
Houses  ,  of  Correction  for  bovs 

v.  III.  p.  922. 
for  females  do.  p.  886. 
of  Detention  for  culprits  do. 

p.  924. 
for  females  do.  p.  925. 
for  galley-slaves  do.  p. 924. 
of  Industry  do.  p.  882,  887. 
of  Refuge  do.  p.  923,  926. 

I 

Illumination  of  S.  Peter's  v.  III. 
p.  1069. 

Images,  use  of  v.  I.  p  314,505. 

Indulgence  nature  of  do.  p.  418. 

Institute  of  Archaelogical  Corre- 
spondence v.  III.  p.  1:95. 

Interlucos  -  Inlermontium- v.  I. 
p.  13. 

Irish  College  v.  III.  p.  969. 

Irish  Princes, tombsof  v  l.p.6  19. 

Island  of  the  Tiber  do.  p.  1  J  7. 

Isola  Sacra  v.  IV.  p.  876. 
J 

Janiculum  v.I.  p.  101. 

Janus  firs'  tempie  of  do.  p.  15. 

Janus  in  the  Velabrum  v. IV  p.G07. 

Janus's  do.  p.  82. 

Jew,  conversion  of  v.  II.  p.  4.9. 

Jews,  v.  I.  p.  158.111.906. 

Jubilee,  origin  and  nature  of  v.I. 
p.  391. 

Jupiter  Feretrius,  aedicula  of  v. IV. 
p.  306. 

S.Justin  Martyr  vindicated  v.  IV. 
p.  593. 

Jufurna,  fountain  and  lake  of  v. I. 
p.  9\,  IV.  248,545. 


K 


Kings  of  Rome,  v.  I.  p.  5,  487. 

I.  Romulus  v.  I.  p.  5. 

II.  Numa  Pompilius  do.p-15. 

III.  Tullus  Hostilius  do.  p.16. 

IV.  Ancus  Martius  do. p.  l7 

V.  Tarquinius  Priscus  do.p. 1 8. 

VI.  Servius  Tullius  ibid. 

VII.  Tarquinius  Superbus  do. 
_  p.  "28. 

Knife-whetter,  s!alue  of  V.  IV. 
p.  459. 

L 
Labarum,  note  to  v.  III.  p.  788. 
Labicum-Colonua-v.  IV.p.803. 
Lake,  of  Albano  do.  p.  705. 
of  Curtius  v.  I.  p.  12. 
ofGabii  v.  IV.  p.  8I8. 
Giuliano  do.  p.  696. 
of  Juturna,  See  Juturna. 
ofNemido.p.  70*2. 
Regillus  do.  p.  745. 
Solfarata  do.  p.  245. 
Solfatara  do.  p.  748. 
de'Tartari  do.  p.  747. 
Lateran,  See  Palaces. 
Lanuvium,  Civifa  Lavinia-do. 

p.  686. 
Laurentum-TorPaterno- do.p. 882. 
Lavinium  Pratica-do.p.885. 
League,  Roman,  do.  p.  720. 
Leo  IV.,  his  walls  v.  I.  p.  70. 
Leo  X.,  bis  tomb  do.  p.  558. 

his  villa  v.  IV.  p.  220. 
Liberation  of  one  capitally  con- 
demned v.  III.  p.  934. 
Library,  Albani  do. p. 997. 
Alexandrine  do.  p.  943. 
Angelica  do.  p.  9^7. 
of  Araceli  ibid. 
Barberini  do.  p.  998. 
Casanatensian  ibid  and  V.I-p.335. 
Chigi  v.III.  p.  998. 
Corsini  do.  p.  999. 
Lancisian  ibid. 

Palatine  v.  I. p.  520, v.IV.p.2614, 
Llpian  v.  JV.  p.  567. 
Vallicellian  v.  III.  p.  999. 
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Vatican  v.  II.  p.  488. 
Licenza-Digenlia-See  Horace's 

Villa. 
Logge  di  Raffaello  v.  II  p»  4.35. 
Ludus  Trojae  v.  IV.  p.  25. 
Lupercal  v.IV.p.247. 
Lustrum  v.  I.  p.  49. 


M 

Madhouse?.  III.  p.  862. 

Magistracies  modified  by  Augus- 
tus v.  I.  p.  40. 

Mails  do.  p.  448. 

Malaria,  causes  of  do.  p.  122. 

Mamertine  prison  v.  IV.  p.  317. 

Mandela,  See  Horace's  Villa. 

Marbles  used  by  the  ancients  do. 
p.  423. 

Marforio  statue  of  v.  III.  p.  525. 
IV.  p.  392. 

Marino- Castrimoenium  V.  IV. 
p.  714 

Markets,  ancient,  do.  p.  42. 
modern  v.  III.  p.  1(J65. 

Martellone  v.  IV.  p.  747. 

Materials  used  by  the  ancients  for 
architectural  use  and  orna- 
ment v.  I. do.  p.  4  47. 

Mausoleum,  See  Sepulchres. 

Measures,  v.  I.  p.  460.  III.4040. 

Memorial  ofHenrylV.v  II.p.l84. 

Mendicancy  in  Romev  III.p.867. 

Meridian  of  S.Maria  degli  An- 
geli  v.  I.  p.  538. 

Mese  Mariano  do.p. 260. 

Mefa  Sudans  v.  IV.  p   560. 

S.  Michelev  III.  p.  878. 

Milestones,  first  introduced  v.IV 
p.  I  76. 

Milliarium  Aureum  do.p.i  76,378. 

Mineral  Springs  v.  I.  p.  94. 

Miscellaneous  not ices,v. III. p.  105 4. 
Antiquities  on  sale  do.p.4060. 
Apothecary,  called  English  do. 

p.  1058. 
Artists'  Studios  do.p.  1,000  • 
Bankers  v.I.p.l47.v.III.p.4057. 
Caffesv.  Ill   p.  1057. 
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Miscellaneous  not  ices,  Cameo  En- 
gravers v.III.  p.  1069. 

Carriages  for  town  and  country 
do. 1064. 

Church  ofEngland  Service  do« 
p.  4066. 

Ciceroni  do.  p.  1065. 

Cigar  shops  do.  p.  1058. 

Circulating  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  ibid. 

Collections  of  the  Fine  Arts  do. 
p.  -1060. 

Consuls  and  Agents  v.I.p.  447. 

Conveyance  of  articles  to  En- 
gland v.  III.  p.  1063. 

Diligences  and    steamers   do. 
p.  1064. 

Diplomatic  Body  v.  I.  p.  146. 

English  Burial  ground  v.  III. 
p.  1066. 

Engravei  s,best living  do  p.  1 06 1 

Engravings  do.  p.  1061. 


Money.  Roman  v.I.  p.  160. 
Monte  di  Pieta  v.  Ill,  p.  865. 
Monuments,  of  the  Empire  v.IV. 
p.  105. 
of  the  Kings  do.  p.  101. 
of  the  Popes  do.  p.   106. 
of  the  Republic  do.  p.  101. 
Mosaic  floors  do.  p.  1 1  3. 
Studio  of  at  the  Vatican  v.  II. 
p.  242. 
Mosaicists,  See  Miscellaneous  no- 
tices. 
Muro  Torlo  v.I.p.  46. 
Museums  ,  the  Capitoline  v.  III. 
p.  52*. 
Egyptian  v.II.p-  414. 
Etruscan  do.  p-  432. 
Kircherian  v.  III.  p.  959. 
Lateran  v.  II.  p.  320. 
of  the  Sapienza  v.  III.p-944. 
Vatican  v.  II.  p.  351. 
N 


Hackney-coach  Standsdo.p.1064.    Narses,  succeeds  Belisarius  V-  I. 

p.  64. 
Naumachiae  do. p. 4  l3.V.IV.p.4l- 


Inns  do.  p.  4054. 

Livery  Stables  do.  p.  1058. 

Lodgings.  Signor  Noccioli,  do. 
p.  1055. 

Markets  do.  p.  1063. 

Masters  and  Mistresses  of  lan- 
guages, painting  and  music 
do.  p.  4059. 

Mosaicists  do.  p.  1060. 

Passports  and  Carte  di  Sicu- 
rezza  v.  I.  p.  143. 

Periodicals  and  newspapers 
v.III.  p.  1058. 

Police- office  v.  I.  p.  145. 

Sporting  season  v.III.p.1065. 

Sportsman's  licence  ibid. 

Time,  Roman, computation  of 
v.I.  p.  470. 

Trattoiiev.  III.  p.  4056. 

Vetturino  carriages  do. p. 1064. 

Warehouses  do.  p.  4058. 

Water  do.  p.  1055. 

Wood  ibid. 
Monasteries, See  Churches  of  Nuns. 
Money,  foreign,  v.  I.  p.  160. 


Navalia,  v.I.p.  4  4  3. 
Nemi,  v.  IV.  p.  702. 
Nero,    his   golden    house   do. 
p.  267,  555. 

his  suicide  do.  p.  825. 

his  tower  do.  p.  497. 
Netfunodo.p.  902. 
Night-schools  v.  III.  p.  900. 
Nomenfum-Menfana  v.lV.p.8*iS. 
Nomentan  way  do.  p.  228* 
N.uma,  palace  of  do.  p.  248. 
Number  of  bridges,  churches,  col- 
leges, gates,  etc.  v.  I  .p.  15  8. 
Numicus-Hio  Torto-v.IV.p.889. 
Nymphaeum,  nature  of  do. p. 707. 

O 

Obelisk,  Lateran  v.  III.  p-  814. 
of  S.  Mary  Major's  do.p.824. 
of  the  Minerva  do.  p.  822. 
of  Monte  Citorio  do.  p.  823. 
of  the  Pantheon  do.  p.  825. 
of  the  Piazza  Navona  ibid. 
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Obelisk  of  the  Pincian  do  p.826. 
of  ihe  Popolo  do.  p.  827. 
of  (he  Quirinal  do-  p.  8*29. 
of  the  Trinita  de'Monti  ibid, 
of  the  Vatican  do.  p.  830. 
of  the  Villa  Matfei  do.p  832. 
Obelisks  v.lll  p  815  v.IV.p.154. 
Oratorio  v.  II.  p.  98. 
Orphans  ,  See  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions. 
Olevano  v.  IV.  p.  799. 
O'Nial  and  O'Donnel,  tombs  of 

v.I.  p.  619. 
Oratorio  v.  II.  p.  98. 
Oratory,  of  S.  Andrew  do.  p. 252. 
of  ihe  Garavita  do.  p.  307. 
of  the  Gonfalone  do.  p.  308. 
of  S.  Lorenzo   in  Lucina   do. 

p.  309. 
of  S-  Marcellus  ibid. 
of  S.  Maria  in  TrasTevere  do. 

p.  311. 
of  S.  Mark  ibid, 
of  the  Monte  di  Pieta  ibid. 
ofthePietade'Fiorentini  ibid. 
oflheM.H. Sacrament  do  p.3l*2. 
of  S.   Salvatore   a*1  Monli  do. 

v.  I.  p.  313. 
of  S.  Salvatore  alia  Scala  Santa 

do.  p.  "257. 
of  S.  Spirits  in  Sassia  v.  II. 

p.  313. 
of  the  Ti  inila  de'Pelegrini  do. 

p.  306. 
of  the  Vascellari  do.  p.  313. 
Orti  Farnesiani  v.  IV.  p.  241- 
Ostia,  ancient,  do.  p.  878- 

modern  do.  p.  880. 
Oxford  University,  note  v.  III. 

p.  874. 
Painters,  Chronological  Table  of 

v.  I- p.  199. 
PaintingamongtheAncientsv.IV. 

p.  110. 
Palace,  Apostolic,  deirArchivio 
Urbano  v.  III.  p.  602. 
of  the  Cancelleria  do.  p,  597. 
of  the  Conservators  v. III. p. 559. 
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of  theConsultav.  IN.  p.  566. 

del  Governo  do.  p.  601 . 

di  Papa  Giulio  do.  p.  603. 

Lateran  v.  II.  p-  518. 

of  Wfonte  Citorio  v.  Ill  p.600- 

Quirinal  do.  p.  508- 

of  the  Senator  do.  p.  521. 

oftheTipografia  Caraerale  do. 

p.  602. 
of  the  Vatican  v.  II.  p.  323. 
Palaces,  modern,  do.  p.  315. 
private.  Albani  v.  lll.p.60^. 
Alberini  ibid. 
Al temps  ibid. 
Altieri  do.  p.  605. 
Barberini  in  Paleslrina  v.  IV. 

p.  809. 
Barberini  in  Rome  v. II  I.p. 605. 
Bassano  do.  p.  613. 
Bernini  ibid. 
Bolognetti  do-  p-  617. 
Borghese  do    p.  613. 
Bracciano  do.  p.  618- 
Brancadoro  ibid. 
Braschi  ibid. 
Buonaparte  do.  p.  623. 
Caffarelli  do.  p.  624. 
of  the  Card.  Arciprete  ibid. 
Cenciibid. 
Cesarini  Sforza  ibid. 
Chigi  ibid. 

Cicciaporci  do.  p.  629. 
Colligola  ibid. 
Colonna  ibid. 
Convertendi  do.  p.  637. 
Corsini  do  p.  639. 
Costiguti  do.  p.  643. 
Doria  Pamphilj  do.  p  644. 
Falconieii  do  p.  653. 
Farnese  ibid. 
Farnesina  do.  p.  660. 
Fiano  do.  p  667. 
di  Firenze  do.  p.  668. 
Gabrielli  ibid. 
Gaetani  ibid. 
Giraud  or  Torlonia  ibid. 
Giustiniani  do.  p.  669. 
Grazioli  do   p.  670. 
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Imperial!  or  Yr.lentini  ibid. 

Lancellolli  ibid. 

Lnnle  do.  p.  671. 

Maccarani  ibid. 

MariseoUi  ibid. 

Massimi  ibid. 

Mallei  do.  p.  672. 

Odescaichi  do.  p.  674. 

Orsini  ibid. 

Pamphilj    ia   ihe  piazza  Na- 
vona  ibid- 

Pamphilj  in  ihe  piazza  di  Ve- 
nezia do.  p.  675. 

Pio  ibid. 

Piombino  ibid. 

Pol i  ibid. 

deila  Regina  diSardegaa  ibid. 

de  Regis  do.  p.  676> 

Rospigliosi  ibid. 

Jluspoii  do.  p.  679. 

Saccbetii  do.  p.  680- 

Savorelli  ibid. 

Sciarra  do  p.  681. 

Sora  do.  p.  683. 

Spada  ibid. 

rj  oi  Ionia  in  piazza  di  Venezia 
do.p.  69 J. 

I>i  Venezia  do.  p  696. 

Yidoni  do.  p.  697. 

palazzo  or  casa  deZuccari  do. 
p.  6>)$. 
Palace  of  the  Caesars  v. I  V.p.257. 
Palaces,  number  of,  v  I.p.l  59. 
Palatine  do.  p.  92. 

A  Walk  over  v.  IV.  p.  240. 
Palazzolodo.  p.  710. 
Palest rina-Praeneste  do. p. 801. 
Pantheon,  church,  v.  II.  p.  2/i. 

fern  pie,  v.  IV.  p.  482. 
Papal  Benediction  ,  form  of  v.  I. 

p.  595. 
Pasquin  v.  III.  p.  619- 
Pedeslals   near   the    column   of 

Phocas  v.  IV.  p.  369. 
Pen  a  pylon  Jovis  do.  p.  282. 
Pep's  i  ino  do.  p.  120. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  inRomePi'ef* 
P.  XX.  v.I.  p.  127,  3I0. 
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their  remains  v.  I.  p.  3 1  3. 
S.  Peter's  do.  p.  288. 
S.  Peter's  Chair  do.  p.  344. 
Piazza,  Barberini  v.III.p.79&. 

Bocca  delta  Verita  ibid. 

Colonna  do.  p.  799. 

Farnese  ibid. 

Trevi  do  p.  800. 

Navona  do   p.  801. 

S.Pielro  v.  1.  p.  292. 

of  the  Popolo  v.  III.  p.  804. 

oftheOuirinal  do.  p.  806- 

di  Spagna  do.p.  807. 

delle  Tartarughedo.  p-  808. 

of  Termini  ibid. 
Pila  Horaliav.  IV.  p.  387. 
Piscina  Publica  v.  I.  p.  59,1 14. 
Ponzi  Professor  v.III.p.9^8,951. 

Lectures    of  on    Geology    do. 
p.  954. 
Poor,  See  Charitable  Institutions. 
Pope,  his  appearance  ia  Public 


v. 


1.9. 


his  dominions  do.  p.  126. 

his  dress  in  the  Papal  chapel 

do.p.  163. 
do.  when  solemnly  officiating 

do.  p.  176. 
durability  of  his  power  do.p.  78. 
his  election  do.  p.  1 28.111  507 * 
his  government  v   1.  p.  1 28. 
interregnum  do.  p.  129. 
his  ministers  ibid, 
origin   of  his  temporal  power 

do.  p.  66. 
retirement  to  Avignon  d  o.p.74. 
return  from  ibid, 
his  spiritual  power  v-I.p.  126,i27. 
his  titles  do.  p.  127. 
Popes  ,  Chronology  of  do.  p.  190. 

repair  \he  walls  do»  p.  65. 
Population,  of  ancient  Rome  do. 
p.  125. 
of  modern  Rome  do»  p.  J 58. 
Portico,  of  the  Argonants-of  N«p- 
tune-v.  IV.  p.  602. 
ofEuropa  v.  I. p.  110- 
of  Hercules-of  Philip  v.lV.p.455. 
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Portico  of  Livia  do.  p.  507. 
of  Octavia  do.  p.  ill. 
of  Pompey  do.  p«  455. 
oi  the  Vatican  v.  I.  p.  291. 
Port,  of  Anfium  v.IV.  p.101. 
ofAsfura  do.  p.  905. 
of  Leo  XII.  v.  111.  p-  1020. 
of  Ostia  v.  IV.  p.  804. 
of  Ripa  Grande  v.  UI.p.10!9. 
of  l he  Ripelta  do.  p.  10*20. 
of  Trajan  v.  IV.  p.  864. 
Porto  do.  p.  8/5. 
Porlo  d'Anzo-  Antium-do.p.  896. 
Posleiula  v.  l.p.  4vvJl.p.l69. 

v.  HI.  p.  [)8'2. 
Praia  Mucia  v.  I.  p.  120- 

Ouinetia  ibid. 
Pralica-Lavinium-v.IV.p.885. 
Fraefect  of  the  City  v    I.  p.  40. 
of  the  Praetorian  Camp  ibid* 
of  Provisions  ibid. 
Praetorian  Camp,  remains  of  v. I. 

p.  48.  v.IV.p.  51  i. 
Prelates  v.  I.  p.  i 5  J . 
Princess    Catharine    Glendaline 
Borghese  v.  I.  p.  280.  v.  III. 
p.  911. 
Princess  Teresa  Doria  Pamphilj 

v.  III.  p.  927. 
Prison,  of  theBuon  Pastore  v. Ill* 
p.  925. 
©f  the  Carceri  Nuove  do. p. 917. 
of  the  Capi!ol  do.  p.  919. 
of  the  Casa  di  Condauna  do. 

p.  9^5. 
of  the  Casa  di  Coirezione  do. 

p.  9^2. 
of  \h^  Casa  di  Detenzione  do. 

p.  924 . 
of  Casel  S.  Angelo  do.p921. 
of  the  GaJlere  do.  p.  924. 
of  the  military  do.  p.  922. 
Prison  discipline  do.  p.  9i5. 
Prisons,  do  .  p.  9 1 7. 

discipline    of  ameliorated    by 

Christianity  do. p.  915. 
panoptic  system  of  do.  p.  917. 
penitentiary  systemof  do  p. 913. 


Prisoners,  comforted  and  conso- 
led do.  p.  928. 

Propaganda  v.  I.  p.  153,  J64.  v  III. 
p.  985. 

Prophecy  of  S.Malachy  v.I.p.427. 

Protomoteca  v.  Ill   p.  58 'j. 

Pulchrum  Littus  v.  IV.p250. 

Puteal  Libonis  do.  p.  584. 

Pyramid  of  Cestius,  See  Sepul- 
chres.        Q 

Qaestors,  v.  I.  p.  33. 

Quarant'Ore  v.  II.  p.  107. 

Ouirinal  v.  I.  p.  24. 

Ouirinus,  valley  of  do.  p.  1  17. 

Rape  of  the  Sabines  v.  I.  p.  10. 
Raphael,  his  death  v.  II.  p.  459. 
v.  III.  p.  658. 
his  tomb  v.  II.  p.  25. 
Reflections  on  the  Capitol  v.  IV. 
p.  328. 
on  the  Colosseum  do.p.549. 
on    the   Forum    Boarium    do. 

p.  425. 
on  Holy  Week  v.  I.  p.  178. 
on  the  obelisks  v.  III.  p.  85  5. 
on  the  Palatine  v.IV.p. 285. 
on  the  Papal  powerv.I.p.b6.78. 
on  S.  Peter's  do.  p    298. 
on  the  liornan   forum   v.   ZV. 

p.  396. 
on  the  tombof  Adriando.p-590. 
in   the  Sistine  Chapel  v-   II. 
p  340. 
Regions,  of  Augustus  v. I.p. 56. 
of  Tarquin  ibid, 
modern  do.  p.  59. 
Regionaries.  Preface  p.  II. 
Relics,  See  Cross. 
Religion,  the  Catholic,  explained 
v.  I.  p.  66,  162,    170,   177, 
260,311,314, 344, 591,*17, 
418,427,  505,  v.  II.  p.  75, 
v.III.p.790.v.IV.p.549. 
a  friend  to  the  Arts  v.III  p.747. 

IV.  p.  492. 
its  spirit  evinced inits  chari- 
table institutions  v.III. p.9b9, 
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Religion,  thePagan, cruelty  ofPref, 
p.XXI.v.!H.p.835.  IV.p.425, 
550.791. 

its  fall  v.  III.  p.  786. 
Rienzi,his  house,  v.  IV.p.662. 

his  death  do.  p.  506. 
Roads,  ancient  Roman,  do.  p. 164  . 
Rocca,  Giovane  do.  p.  784. 

Massima    do.  p.  C96. 
di  Papa  do.  p.  715- 
Rojate    do.  p.  799. 
Ronia  OuadrataMo.  p.249. 
Roma  Yecchia  do.  p.  669. 
Rome,  air  of,  v.  I.  p.  122. 

Antiquities  of  passim. 

Charitable  institutions  v.  III. 
:  p.  855. 

Christian,  Pref.  p.  XIX. 

Chronology  of  v.  I.  p.  187. 

Churches  of  do.  p.  210- 

Decline  of  do.  p.58. 

Ecclesiastical  Functions  do.p.1 62. 

Emperors  do.  p.  34,  189. 

Enlargements  do.  p.  12. 

Environs  v.  IV-  p.  666. 

Fall  of  Pref.  p.  XII.  v.  I.  p.  61. 
IV.  285,  396. 

Foundation  of  do.  p.  5. 

Fountains  of  v.  Ill-  p.  798- 

Geographical   position  of  do. 
p.  80. 

Geology  of  do.  p.  81. 

Government  do.  p.  128- 

History  of  do.  p.  1. 

Kings  of  do.  p.  2,187. 

Museums  of  v.  II.  p.  351. 

Names  of  v.  I.  p.  6. 

Pagan  Rome  Pref.  p.  X. 

Palaces  and  galleries  v. Up. 3 14. 

Piazze  v.  III.  p.  798- 

Popes  of  v.  I.  p.  190. 

Population  of  ancient  do.p-125. 

Of  modern  do.  p.  158. 

Republic  do.  p.  31. 

Schools,  collegs  etc-  v.  III. p. 898. 

S'aiistics  of  v.  I.  p.  125.  v. III. 
p.  4012. 

Temperature  of  v.  I.  p.  124. 


theatres  of,  ancient  v.  IV.p. 

Modern  v.  III.  p.  1068- 

Topography  of  v.  I.  p.  80. 

Villas  of  v. 'III.  p.  699. 

Walls  ofv.  I.  p  7. 
Romulus  do.  p.  3,  108,  1 13. 
Rosseilini  v-  III.  p.  817. 
Rostra  v.  IV.p.  338. 
Rostra  Julia  do.  p.  339. 
Rotonda,  See  Pantheon. 


Sabines,  rape  of  v.  I.  p.  10. 
Saccages  of  Rome  v.  I.  p.  58. 

I.  by  Alaric  do.  p.  59. 

II.  by  Genseric  do.  p  60. 

III.  by  Ricimer  do.  p.  6  !• 

IV.  by  Totila  do.  p.  63. 

V.  by  Guiscard  do.  p.  72. 

VI.  by  Bourbon  do  p.  75. 
Sacrifices,  human,  v.  IV.p.  425. 
Sala  Regia  v.  II.  p.  327. 
Salii  do.  p.  25  I. 
Saracens  v.  I.  p.  70- 
Saturnium,  See  Capitol. 
Savings-bank  v.  Ill, p.  866,  90S, 

1046. 
Saxa  Rubra,  baitle  of  do.  p«  1  86. 
Scala  Gemoniae  v.  IV.  p.  319. 
Scala  Santa  v.  1.  p.  257. 
Scalae  Caci  v.  IV.  p.  249. 
Schools  ,    See    Charitable    Insti- 
tutions. 
Schola  Xanta  v  IV.  p.  378. 
Secretarium  ^enatus  do  p.  393. 
Seminary  See  College. 
Septa,  v.  I.  p.  108. 
Septimonfium  do.  p.  100. 
Septizonium  v.  IV.  p.  28  I. 
Sepulchre,  of  Adrian  v. IV  p. 582- 

of  Aruns  do.  p  679. 

of  the  Arruntii  do.  p.  658« 

of  Ascanius,so  styled, do-p. 675. 

of  Asprenas  do.  p.  220. 

of  Augustus  do.  p.  500. 

of  Ihe  Baker  Eurysax  do  p. 449. 

of  Bibulus  do.  p.  432. 

of  Caius  Cestius  do.  p.  468- 


of  Caecilia  Metella  do.  p.  202. 
of  S.  Constanlia  v.  II.  p.  99. 
Consular,  at  Palazzolo  v.  IV- 

p.  710. 
Etruscan,  at  Veii  do.  p.  4^9. 
of  Haterius  v.  I.  p.  42,  48- 
of  s.  Helen  do.  p.  661. 
of  Horatia  do.  p.  184. 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  do. 

p.  208. 
of  Lucullus  do.  p.  744. 
of  Lupus  do.  p.  219. 
of  Persius  do.  p.  209. 
of  the  Plautii  do.  p.  750. 
of  Pomponius  Hylas  See  Co- 
lumbarium, 
of  Priscillav.  IV.  p.  184. 
of  Romulus  do.  p.  545. 
of  the  Scipios  do.  p.  416. 
of  Stlaccius  do  p.  220. 
of  Veranius  do.  p.  2H. 
in  the  vigna  Lozzana  v.I.p.68* 
Sepulchres  v.  IV.  p.  145. 
Sepulture  modes  of  v.  II.  p.  76  , 

v.  IV.  p.  145. 
Serapion  do.  p.  308. 
Selte  Bassi  do.  p.  723. 
Sette  Sale  v.I.  p. 353,  v.IV.  p.559. 
Shops,  ancient  do  p.  354,  573. 
Shrine  of  Carmenta  v.  I.  p-  94. 
oftheDeaDia  v.  IV.  p.  21 8- 
of   Patrician    Chastity  v.  IV. 
p.  424. 
Sibyls  number  of  v-  II.  p.  533  , 

IV.  p.  264. 
Sibyline  Books  ibid. 
Simon  Magus  v.  I.  p.   310-  IV. 

p.  595. 
Sisters  of  Charity  v-  II.  p.  210. 

v.  III.  p.  864. 
Sistine  Chapel  do.  p.  329. 
Society  of  the  Lovers  of  the  Arts 

v.  III.  p.  996. 
Soil  of  Rome,  accumulation  of 
v.I.  p.  120. 
Geological  character  of  do.p,8 1 . 
inequality  of  do-  p.  121. 
Solfarala  v.IV.p-213. 

Vol.   IV. 
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Solfatara  v.  IV.  p.  748.  p.  950. 
Somerville  Mrs.  v.  III.p.950. 
Sounding  bells  v.  IV.  p.  35. 
Squares    and    fountains   v.   III. 

p. 954. 
Stanze  di  Raffaello  v.  II.  p.  469. 
Stationes    Municipiorum  v  IV. 

p.  381. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  v.  III.p.950, 

IV.  p.  143,748. 
Statistics  of  the  Pontifical  States 
v.  III.  p.  1012. 
Agriculture  do.  p.  1020. 
Army  and  Navy  do  p.  1014. 
Corn  laws  do  p.  1027. 
Earnings  do.  p.  1043. 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment 

do.  p.  1051. 
Education  do.  p-  1046. 
Expenditure  of  a  poor  family 

do.  p.  1043. 
Geology  do.  p.  1034. 
Hours  of  labour  do.  p.  1043. 
Imports  and  exports  do.p.1 01 6, 

1017. 
Income   and   expenditure   do. 

p. 1013. 
Justice  do.  p.  1049. 
Land  com  munica!  ion  do. p.  1037. 
Mauufactures  do.  p.  1029. 
Mineralogy  do.  p-  1034. 
Municipal  taxes  do.  p.  1027. 
Pauperism  do.  1048. 
Population  do.  p.  1012. 
Posting  do.  p.  1058. 
Prices  in  Rome  do.  p.  1045. 
Productions  do.  p.  10l5. 
Prohibitions  do.  p.  1027. 
Savings-banks  do.  1046* 
Survey  do.  p.  1013. 
Tariff  do.  1026. 
Tiber  com  munica!  ion  do.p.1 01 9. 
Trade  with  England  do  p.  1028. 
Wages  do.  p.  1042. 
Statistics  of  Rome  v.  I.  p.  160  , 

v.III.  p.  1045. 
Streets  of  ancient  Rome  v.  IV. 
p.  254. 
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Streets  of  modern  Rome  v-I.p.1  59. 
Studj ,  of  modern  Artists  v.  III. 

p.  1005. 
of  the  Academy  of  S.  Luke  do. 

p.94f. 
of  Mosaics  at  the  Vatican  v.  II. 

p.  242. 
Subiaco-Sublaqueum,  v.  IV.793. 
Subura  v.  I.  p.  115. 
Subveliav.  IV.  p.  246. 
Sundials  of  the  ancients  v.   III. 

p.  544.  v.  IV.  359. 
SylvaNaevia  v,  IV.  p.  243. 


XlL  Tables  v.  I.  p.  32. 
Tabularium  v.  IV.  p.  523. 
Tarpeia,  tienson  ot  v.  I.  p.  11. 
Tai  peian  rock  v  IV.p.  301- 
Tasso,  lomb  of  v. I.  p.  610. 
Telamon,  v.  III.  p.  526. 
Temple,  of/Esculapius  v.lV.p.430. 

of  Aius  Loquens  do.  p.  348. 

of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  do. 
p.  591. 

of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  do. 
p.  258. 

of  do.  Extramuraneus  do.  426. 

of  Augustus  v  IV.p.  247. 

of  Bacchus  outside  the  walls  do. 
p.  194. 

ofBellona  do.  p.  428. 

of  Castor  and  Pollux  do.  3^5  . 

of  Ceres  v.  IV.  p.  282. 

of  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Bac- 
chus do.  p.  407. 

of  Cybele  do  p.  243. 

of  Claudius  do.  p.  516. 

of  Concord  do.  p.  357. 

of  the  Dei  Consentesdo.p.353. 

of  Diana  Aricina  do.  p.  680. 

of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  do. 
p.  406. 

of  Dijoiisdo.  p.  282. 

of  the  Earth  do.  p.  409. 

of  Faith  do.  p.  282,307. 

of  Faun  us  do.  p.  451. 

of  Fever  do-  p«  282. 


of  the  Flavian  Family  do.  p.  564. 

of  Flora  do.  p.  442. 

of  Fortune  do-  p.  370. 

of  Fort  una  Uujusce  Diei   do. 

p.  255. 
ofFortunaMuliebrisdo.p.668. 
of  Fortuna    Praenestina  do. 

p  806. 
of  Fortuna  Virgo  do-  p.  423. 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  do. p.  447.. 
ofHeliogabalus  do.p272,282. 
of  Hercules  on  the  Appian  way 

do.  p.  210. 
of  Hercules  Custos  do.  p. 431. 
of  Hercules  Musagetes  do. p. 435. 
of  Hercules  Tiburlinusdo  p  776. 
of  Hercules  Victor  do.p.424. 
of  Honour  and  Virtue  do. 444- 
of  Hope,  Piety  etc.  do.  p.  437. 
of  Hygeia  v.  I.  p.  23. 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  do.  p.  307, 

523. 
of  Janus  in  the  Argiletum  do. 

p.  40*. 
of  Janus  in  the  forum  of  Ner- 

va  ibid, 
of  Julius  Caesar  do.  p.  372. 
of  Juno  Lanuvina  do.  p.  686. 
of  Juno  Matutado.  p.  436. 
of  Juno  Moneta  do.  p.  307. 
of  Juno  Regina  do.  p.  412. 
of  Juno  Sospita  do. p. 245, 437. 
of  Jupiter  the  Avengerdo.p.482. 
of  JupiterCapitolinus  do.p.509. 
of  Jupiter  Custos  do.  p.  308. 
of  Jupiter  Latialis  do. p. 717. 
ol   Jupiter  Propugna!or  do. 

p.  257. 
of  Jupiter  Sfator  do.  p.  250. 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  do. p.  35S. 
of  Jupiter  or  Vejovis  do.p. 431 . 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  do  p  598. 
of  Mars  Extramuraneus   do. 

p.  415. 
of  Mars  Ultor  do.  p.  392. 
of  Mercury  in  the  Circus  Ma- 

ximus  do.  p.  605. 
ofthe  Mind  do.p.  307. 
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of  Minerva  Campensis  do.p.  4  55. 
of  Minerva  in  the  forum  of  Ner- 

va  do.  p.  ^01 . 
of  Minerva  Medica,  so  called, 

do.  p.  657. 
of  the  Moon  do.  p.  282. 
of  Mother  Matuta  do.  p.  422. 
of  the  Muses  do. p.  197. 
of  Nemesis  do.  p.  283 
of  Neptune  do.p  603. 
of  Nervado.  p.  402. 
of  Opis  do.  p.  307. 
ofOrcusdo.  p.  282. 
of  Pallas  do.  p.  40 1, 
of  Peace  do.  p.  555. 
of  Piety  do.  p.  437. 
of  Filial  Piety  do.  p.  438. 
of  Portumnus  do.  p.454,875. 
of  Priapus  do.  p.  *2.&(j. 
ofQuirinus  do.  p.  411. 
of  Rediculus  do.  p.  200. 
of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxenfius 

do.  p.  187. 
of  Romulus   and  Remus  do, 

p.  660. 
of  Saturn  do.  p.  376, 
of  Serapis  near  S.  Sfefano  del 

Cacco  do.  p.  523. 
of  the  Sibyl  do.  p.  766. 
of  Sol  Serapis  do.  p.  603. 
of  Tiburtus  do.  p.  769. 
of  Trajan  do.  p.  573. 
of  Vejovis  do.  p.  431 . 
of  Venus  Calva  do.  p    307. 
of  Venus  Ericina  do.  p.  307. 
of  Venus  Genetrix  do. p. 387. 
of  Venus  and  Rome  do.p.577. 
of  Venus  Sallustiana  do. p.  463. 
of  Venus  Vincitrix  do.p.454. 
of   Vespasian   and    Titus    do. 

p.  378. 
of  Vesta  in  the  forum  do  .p. 3  47. 
of  Vesta  Palatina  do.  p.  258. 
of  Vesta  on  the  Tiber  do.p.5i0. 
of  Victory  do.  p   248. 
of  Viriplaca  do.  p.  282. 
Temples  do.  p.  5, 
of  Janus  do.  p.  404. 


Theatre,  ancient,  of  Balbus  do. 
p.  476. 

of  Caligula  do.  p.  257. 

of  Marcellus  do.  p.  475. 

of  Pompey  do  p.  454. 

of  Tusculum  do.  p. 738. 

of  the  villa  of  Adrian  do.  p.754- 
Theatre.0,  ancient,  do.  p.  23. 
modern  v.  III.  p.  1068. 
Trophies  of  Marius  v.III-p.  5 19. 

v.  IV.  p.  66. 
Tiber,  breadth  of  v.  I.  p.  86. 

course  of  do.  p.  85. 

depth  of  do.  p.  86. 

fish  of  ibid. 

height  of  above  the  sea  do. p. 87. 

inundations  of  ibid. 

ports  of  in  Rome  v.IH.p.1019. 

volume  of  v.  I.  p.  86. 

waters  of  ibid. 
Tibur-Tivoli  v.  IV.  p.  745. 
Tipografia  Camerale  v.lll.p.602. 
Tombs,  See  Sepulchres. 
Topographers  of  Rome,  Preface 

p.  ii. 

Topography  of  Rome  v.I.p.80 
Tor  de'Conti  v.  IV.  p.  665. 
diMezzaViado.  p.  671. 
delle  Milizie  do.  p.  665. 
Pignaltara  do.  p.  66i. 
Paterno,  Laurentum  do  p  882. 
Trastevere,    Transtiberim  v.    I. 

p.  119. 
Travertin  v.  IV.  p.  121. 
Treasury  ancient  v.IV.  p.  376. 
Tie  Fontane,  Aquae  Salviaev.II. 

p.  176. 
Tres  Tabernae  v.  IV.  p.  181. 
Tribes  of  Romulus  v. I.  p.  35. 
Tribes,  Rural  and  Urban  do.p.36 
Tribunals  Civil  do.  p.  139. 
Criminal  do.  p.  140. 
Ecclesiastical  do.  p.  138. 
Tribunes  do.  p.  32. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  III.  do.p.258. 
Triopium  v   IV.  p.  206. 
Triumph  do-  p.  304. 
Triumvirate  v.  I.  p.  33. 
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Tufa  do.  p.  421- 
Turris  Cartularia  v.  IV.  p.  564- 
Tullianum  do.  p.  317. 
Tusculum-Frascati  do.  p.  731. 
Twelve  Tables  v.  L  p.  32. 

U 
Umbilicus  Urbis  v.  I.  p.  95. 
Ungarelli,  Father  v.IIl.p  817. 
University,  of  ihe  Sapienza  do. 
p.  934. 
the  Gregorian  do.  p.  956. 
Ustrina  of  the  Caesars  v  TV  p.50i 


Vacca  Flaminius,  Memorie  etc. 

v.IV.  p.  199. 
Valley  of  iEgeria  do.p.196. 

of  Aricia  do.p.680. 

Ferentine  do.p.713. 

Murcian  v.  I.  p.  17,  113. 

of  Ihe  Muses  v.IV.  p.  197. 

of  Quirinus  v.  I.p.  117. 

of  the"  Tiber  do.  p.  80. 

Triumphal  do  p. 114. 
Valleys  of  Home  do.  p.  106. 
Vatican  palace  v.ll.p.323,503. 

hill  v.  I.p.  10J. 
Veii,  Isola  Farncse  v.  IV.  p.  855. 

Etruscan  tomb  of  do.  p.  854. 
Velabium,  Greater  v.  I.p. 112. 

Lesser  ibid. 
Velia  v.  I.  p.  93.  v.  IV,  p.  246. 
Velilrae-Velletri  v.IV.p.692. 
Vesta,  temples  of,  See  Temple. 
Vestal  Grove  v.IV.  p.  352. 
Vestal  Virgins  v.  I.  p.  15.  v.  IV. 

p,  248,  352. 
Via,  See  Way. 
Via  Crucis  v.  IV.  p.  538. 
Via  Nova  do.  p.  372. 
Via  Sacra  do.  p.  302. 
Vicus  Jugarius  do.  p.  372. 
VicusPatritiusT.I.  p.  117. 
Vicus  Tuscus  v.  IV.  p.  372. 
Views,  best  of  Rome  v.I.p.149. 
Villa,  ancient,  of  Adrian,  near 
Palestrinav.  IV.  p.  8 1 2- 


Villa    of  Adrian  ,   near  Tivoli 
do.p.  752. 

ancient  entrance  to  do»p.751. 
of  Cassius  dop.779. 
ofCicerOjatAstura  v.IV.p.903. 

at  Tusculum  do.  p.  736. 
of  Domitian  do.p.676. 
of  Gabinius  do.p. 736- 
of  (he  Gordians  do.p.225,821. 
of  Horace  do.  p.  782. 
of  Lucullus  do.p.  724. 
of  Mecaenas,so  called,  do.p. 776. 
of  JNTumisia  Procula  do. p. 212. 
of  thaon  do.  p.  825. 
of  Pliny  near  Laurentum  do. 

p.  884. 
Publica  v.  I.p.  110. 
of  theQuintilian  Brothers  v.IV. 

p.  669. 
of  Quintilius  Varus  do.  p,  774. 
of  Seneca  do.  p.  207. 
of  Vopi&cus  do.  p.  771. 
Villa,  mode»  n,  Albani  v.III.p.700. 
Aldobrandini ,  near   Frascati, 

v.  IV.  p.  634. 
Aldobrandini  in  Rome  v.  III. 

p.  518. 
Rorghese  ibid. 

Conii,  nowTorlonia  v.I  V.p.74*2. 
De  Angelis,  formerly  Giraud, 

v.  III.p.759. 
D'Este  v.IV.  p.  778- 
Doria  Pamphilj  v.  III.  p.  755. 
Falcon  ieri  v.  IV.  p.  741. 
Lanle  v.  III.  p.  737. 
Ludovisi  ibid. 
Madama  do.  p.  743. 
Magliana  v.  IV.  p.  220. 
Massimo  v.  III.  p.  744. 
Matteido.  p.  745. 
Medici  ibid. 
Mellinido.  p.754. 
Mills  v.IV.  p.  275. 
Mondragone  do.  p.  740. 
Montalto  do.  p.  742. 
Pamphilj  See  Doria.  j 

di  Papa  Giulio  do.p.  844. 
Patrizi  do.  p,  823. 


Villa  Piccolomini  do.  p.  754. 

Taverna  do. p.  74 1. 

Torlonia  v.  III.  p.  763. 
Villas,  modern  v.  III.  p.  699. 
Viminal  v.  L  p.  98. 
Virginia,  dealh  of  v.  IV.  p.  382 
Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon  V.  II 

p.  26.  ▼.III.  p.  995. 
Visigoths  v.  I.  p.  62. 
Vivarium  do.  p.  53. 
Vulcanal  v.IV.p.246,  383. 

W 


Wadding  Father  T.II.p.  462,  164. 

v.III.p.  978. 
A  Walk  over  the  Palatine  v.  IV. 

p.,240. 
Walks  public  v.  III.  p.  1074. 
Walls  ,  of  Rome  v.lp.44. 

I.  of  Romulus  v.  I.  p.  7. 

II.  of  Numa  do.  p.  16. 

III.  ofTullusHostilius  ibid. 

IV.  of  Ancus  Martius  do.p.17. 

V.  of  Servius  Tullius  do.p.19- 

VI.  of  Aurelian  do.  p. 41. 

VII.  of  Leo  IV.  do.  p.  70. 

VIII.  of  Urban  VIII.  do.  p.77. 
A  Drive  round  the  do.  p.44. 
repaired  by  Honorius  v.  I. 

p.  58. 
first  repairs  of  by  the  Popes  do. 

p.  65. 
Their  extent  do  p.  77. 
Walls  of  Alba  Longa,  See  Alba 

Longa. 
of  Cora,  See  Cora, 
of  Gabii,  See  Gabii. 
of  Praeneste,  See  Praeneste. 
of  libur,See  Tibur. 
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Wr alls,  of  Tusculum,  See  Tuscu- 

lum.  of  Veii,  See  Veii. 
Walls,  nature  of  Cyclopean, Etrus- 
can ,  Pelasgic  and  Polygo- 
nal v.  IV.  p.  94. 
Ways  or  ancient  Roman  roads  v.IV. 
p.  164. 

Appian  do.  p.  J  79. 

Ardeatinedo.p.  212. 

Aurelian,  Vitellian  and  Cor- 
nelian do.  p.  214. 

Cassian,  Claudianor  Clodiao. 
do.p.215. 

Flaminian  and  Tiburtine  do. 
p.  216. 

Latin,  Asinarian  and  Tuscu- 
lando.  p.2I7. 

Ostian,  Campanian,  Lauren- 

tian  and  Severian  do.  p.  218. 

Portuensian  and  Maritime  do. 
p.  223. 

Praenestine,  Collatine  and  La- 
bican  do.  p.  224. 

Salarian,  Nomentan  and  Pati- 
narian  do.  p.  228. 

Tiburtine,  Valerian  and  Sub- 
lacensian  do.  p,  230. 

Triumphal,  Amerinan  andCi- 
minan  do.  p.  215. 
Wells  and  springs  of  Rome  v  I- 

p.§fi 

Widows'  asylums  v. III.  p.  863. 
Windows  of  the  Ancients  v.  IV. 

p.  93. 
Wolf  of  bronze  v.  III.  p.  569. 
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p.  817. 
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